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PREFACE 


This is Numba* 1 of Volrime 48 of the Quarterly Transactions of the 
A. L E. E. It consists of the papers and discussions from the 1928 Pacific 
Coast Convention (Spokane, .Washington) and the Regional Meeting of the 
Southern District (Atlanta, Georgia). 

In addition to the papers at the above meetings, tivo papers, Radio Acoustic 
Finding in Hydrography, by Mr. Jerry H. Service, and The Caleulaiion of the 
Capacitance between Two Wires of a Three-Conductor Cable, by Mr. Y. W. Lee, 
are included in this nmnber. 

For convenient reference, an index of authors and discussors has been 
included in this number. 



Sphere-Gap and Point-Gap Arc-Over Voltage 

As Determined by Direct Measurement 


BY JOSEPH S. CARROLL^ 

AssociiiU^, A. 1. 15. E. 

Synopsis.—This is a report of some of the work done at (he Ryan 
Hiyh Voltage Laboratory, Stanford University, diiri^uj the school 
year of 19'Ji7-2S. A new method of measuring high voltages is de¬ 
scribed, in which the current through a water resistor is recorded 
OH an oscillograph. Over a million volts to ground was measured 
with an accuracy believed to be better than 2 per cent. 

A calibration of the meter sphere gap was determined for volt¬ 
ages up to 1100 kv. and the arc-over voltages for point gaps were 
determined for distances up to SO ft. Point to plane arc-over 
voltages were also measured. 

Included in the report are some tests made in connection with 


and BRADLEY COZZENS"- 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 

tfw shielding of the water resistor determining to what extent capacity 
currents were causing error. 

Sphere gaps w&t'e also used in connection with the determination 
of the arc-over voltages of the point gaps to determine whether 
there was any high frequency, set up by the heavy corona streamers 
from the point, that coidd not be recorded by the oscillograph. 

The procedure of taking an oscillogram of the corona current 
from a pointed electrode a million volts above ground is described. 

The practicahiliiy of the use of the meter sphere gap for voltage 
measurement is discussed. 

iHf Htt * * 


Introduction 

A t the time of this investigation, the methods of 
direct high voltage measurement (for voltages in 
excess of 200 kv.) were limited to the sphere gap, 
point gap, dividing condenser as used with electrometer 
or cathode ray tube, and direct measurement of the 
current flow in a condenser of known capacity. The 
latter method had been used as a basis for the calibra¬ 
tion of the sphere gap of 50-cm. spheres for voltages up 
to 500 kv.* The calibration of the 100-cm. sphere gap 
was for the most part theoretical, based on electro¬ 
statics and values determined on spheres of a leper 
diameter.^ The values of arc-over voltage for points 
gap for voltages in excess of 900 kv. was a matter of 
extrapolation of sphere gap comparison. Neither the 
sphere gap of 100-cm. spheres nor the points gap had 
been calibrated by a direct method of voltage measure¬ 
ment for voltages in excess of 550 kv. It was known 
by those familiar with the use of these gaps that their 
action was not positively established; The object^ of 
this investigation was thus to establish the calibration 
for the meter sphere gap and points gap for the higher 
voltages, based upon values obtained by direct measure¬ 
ment vuthin a limit of error of 2 per cent. 

Method op Voltage Measurement 
In the absolute measurement of high voltage it is 
necessaiy to use fundamental methods. One of the 
simplest is that involving Ohm’s Law, in which the 
voltage is given by determining the current flovdng 
through a known resistance. The question then arises 

1. Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Stanford 

University. ^ 

2. Research Engineer, Bureau of Power and Light, City of 

Los Angeles. r 

3. L. W. Chubb and C. Fprtescue, Calibration of the Sphere 
Gap VoUmpter, A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXII, 1913, p. 739. 

4. P. W. Peek, ''Dielectric Phenomena,” McGraw-Hill 

Book Co. r IP w 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 

Spokane, Wash., Aug. 28-31,1928. 


as to the availability of a reastanee that can be con¬ 
nected to a million-volt circuit. The value of the 
resistance is determined by the amount of current that 
is required in the measuring circuit. This can only be 
determined after the kind of meter has been chosen. 

In order to choose the meter it is necessary to decide 
in what terms the voltage will be required: average, 
effective, or crest value. In high voltage measurements 
one is concerned largely with arc-over voltages and since 
arc-overs are dependent to a considerable degree upon 
crest value, it is necessary to know either the cr^t 
value or the wave form. The latter is usually as much 
of an unknown as the magnitude of the voltage. There¬ 
fore, it is a logical procedure to record the current 
through the high resistance on an ordinary oscillo¬ 
graph, which tells all that it is necessary to know about 
the voltage wave. This then fixes the current value, 
for reasonable accuracy in measurement, somewhere 
between 20 milliamp«:«s and 100 milliamperes. For 
practically all of the measurements reported in this 
paper, a current of 50 milliamperes was used. With 
50 milliamperes and one million volts a 20-megohm 
resistor is required capable of dissipating 50 kw.^ if 
operated continuously. At this point the question 
arises as to the necessity for continuous operation when 
the oscillograph is used. If the voltage can be raised 
in the proper manner for the test and the oscillograph 
cut in at the instant the voltage is to be, determin^ and 
then the voltage turned off the resistance, continuous 
operation is not necessary. A glass tube filled with 
distilled water makes a suitable resistor when operated 
in the above manner^ The length of the tube must be 
great enough so that the applied voltage will not arc 
it over from end to end, and the tuba must have a 
diameter such that there is suffident watM- to prevent 
excessive rise in temperature during the application of 
the voltage. Fortunately the specific heat of water is 
high. For all of the work involving the use of the water 
resistor, the voltage was raised from zero to full value 
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in one second. This is where a motor generator set as 
a source of power adapts itself very well to such work. 

Cha/nge in Resistance as a Result of Heating. The 
voltage is applied to the test specimen by first closing 
in the main generator oil switch connecting the trans¬ 
forms- set to the generator bus. Then with the correct 
voltage on the generator exciter, the generator field 
switch is closed in. The voltage is thus built up 
rapidly without surges. The heat that is generated in 
the water resistor during the one second that the volt¬ 
age is building up based on a uniform rise in voltage 
from zero to 1000 kv.® (effective value) may be deter¬ 
mined as follows: 

]^t H = amount of heat in calories 
R = resistance of the resistor 
I = ciirrent through the resistor 
K = gram calories per watt sec. = 0.24 

Pinal amps. 0.05 
^ ~ Total time “ 1 ~ ' 

dH^KPRdt 
I =kt . 
dH ^KkH^Rdt 

. /-I 

H = Kk^R^ t^dt 
K¥Rt^ 


0.24 X 0.05» X 20 X 10* X 1 


= 4000 


calories 

The diameter of the glass tube used was 0.4 in. and the 
length was 16 ft. The tube was in three sections 
coupled with rubber tubing. The tube contains 383. 
cu. cm. of water, the temperature of which would be 
raised approximately 10 deg. cent. This rise in tem¬ 
perature causes a decrease in resistance which must not 
be overlooked. The approximate change in resistance 
can be determined from the formula 


40 X ^ “ Temperature deg. cent. 

“ — o(\ JL t ~ temp, between 

0 deg. and 100 deg. cent. 

J220 = Res. at 20 deg. cent. 

In the work h^in described this change in resistance 
was seldom greata: than 15 per cent. This decrease 
in resistance due to a change in temperature requires 
that the resistance measurement of the water resistor 
be made immediately after the oscillogram is obtained. 

Operations Necessary for Voltage Measmemeni. The 
actual procedure for the measurranent of arc-over volt¬ 
age may be followed from Mg. 1. First the generator 


5. This will vary somewhat from a straight line relation 
depending upon the degree of saturation of the generator field 
one second after the voltage is applied. 

6. Prom tests by Applequest and MeKenny, M. I. T. 1912. 
Pender Handbook (Edition 1922), p. 1356. 


oil switch and main generator field switch are closed in. 
The opa-ated contactor is then started which first 
closes contact A closing the Magnetic Switch and short¬ 
ing out all of the external resistance in tiie generator 
field.. The voltage of the set is thus built up with the 
increase in generator field current and after approxi¬ 
mately one second the oscillograph shutter is opened by 
the closing of contact B. However, just before this 
takes place the closing of contact C boosts the voltage 
on the incandescent light used in the oscillograph. The 
voltage of the generator exciter is set by trial so that 
arc-over occurs sometime within ten cycles after the 
shutter is opened. A quick acting relay Ri closes the 
shutter in less than two cycles after arc-over. The 
generator oil switdi is opened in six cycles by the action 
of the overload relays. Immediatdy after the arc-over. 



Pia. 1— Simplified Diagram of Main Cibouit 


the disconnects are opened preparatory to determining 
the resistance of the water tube resistor. 

Method of Resistance Measurment. The resistance 
of the colmnn can be determined within 20 seconds after 
arc-over. The slight radiation occurring in this time 
is negligible and is similar in magnitude to the additional 
heating caused by the voltage impressed during arc- 
over. Due to the high resistance used in the high 
voltage leads, the potential impressed upon the water 
resistor is small during arc-over, being less than one 
per cent of the voltage before arc-over. To measure 
the resistance of the water resistor, the switch Si, 
Mg. 2, is thrown from position a to position b changing 
the water resistor connection from the oscillograph 
element to the high potential side of a 1000-volt d-c 
circuit. In position b the other contact of iSi closes 
the 1000-volt circuit by opmiting a magnetic switch. 
Switch Si is thrown to position b connecting the galva¬ 
nometer to a flexible lead which had been connected to 
the top of the water column. The galvanometer 
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deflection is then read. Switch Si is then thrown to 
position a which connects the galvanometer in a circuit 
to which the 1000 volts is applied and having a known 
equivalent resistance approximately equal to the 
resistance of the water resistor. The galvanometer 
reading for this connection is also obtained. The 
resistance of the water resistor is then determined by 
the relation (Gal. Def. with Equiv. Res.)/(Gal. Def. 
with Water Res.) X Equiv. Res. = resistance of water 



Pia. 2 —Circuit Diagram for Ohmetbr 


resistor. Following each arc-over, sufficient water is 
drained from the glass tube so that all of the heated 
water is replaced by fresh cool water from the gallon 
glass contained at the top. 

Method of OsdUograph Calihraiion. The oscillograph 
element is calibrated by recording on the same film 
on which the record is taken, a current from the 
sine wave generator having approximately the same 
crest as the current through the water resistor. The 
effective value of this current is read on a milliammeter. 
Fig. 3 is a half section of film showing three of five 
records taken on the same film and also the calibration 
for this set of records. Each record contains two 



Pig. 2—^Typical Oscillogram as Obtained fob Voltage 
Determination 


waves; one is the current through the water resistor 
and the other is the voltage as given by the voltmeter 
coil of the grounded transformer. The amplitude of the 
cycle preceding arc-over is the value used in the deter¬ 
mination of the arc-over voltage. The total amplitude 
of the record (from positive crest to negative crest) 
is measured in all cases, being of the order of three 
inches. The ratio of the amplitude of the record to the 


amplitude of the calibrating wave multiplied by the 
effective value of the sine wave current used in cali¬ 
bration is the effective value of a sine wave current 
having the same crest as the current through the water 
resistor. This current value multiplied by the deter¬ 
mined resistance of the water resistor is the total 
effective (sine wave equivalent) voltage computed from 
crest values. 

Tests and Determinations 
During tests at the Ryan. High Voltage Laboratory, 
it had been observed that at the time of arc-over of a 20- 
foot gap between points, the voltmeter coil in the ground 
unit of the chain connected set of six transformers indi¬ 
cated an effective value of terminal voltage 33 per cent 
less than that which was expected for the gap break¬ 
down, based on the assumption that the value of 10 kv. 
per inch for points gaps at short separations was 
approximately correct for the longer gap lengths. 
It has been assumed previously in the explanation for 
the low voltmeter coil value for arc-over voltage, that 
the heavy corona streamers accompanying the break¬ 
down of the gap caused high frequency or surges to be 
superimposed on the 60-cycle voltage. However, the 
oscillograms showed that the arc-over of the 20-foot 
gap was purely a 60-cycle breakdown and that the crest 



Fig. 3—Oscillogram Showing Wave Form of Transformer 
Set at 1,000,000 Volts to Ground 

A—Current through, water resistor connected to high-voltage terminal 
B—^Voltage wave from voltmeter coil of grounded transformer 

value of the voltmeter coil value of terminal voltage 
was but slightly diffra-ent from that as determined by 
the water resistor and oscillograph connected to the 
high voltage terminal. The 33 per cent discrepancy 
mentioned above was further reduced by the fact that 
the crest value of th^voltage of the voltmeter coil was 
greater than the V 2 times the effective value. The 
distortion of the voltage wave of the transformer set 
and generator is caused by harmonics introduced in 
the load current by the many corona brushes and 
multiplied as a result of the reactance through which 
they flow. As can be seen from Fig. 4 the wave form 
of the voltmeter coil voltage is practically identical 
with that of the current through tiie water resistor, 
which is connected to the terminal of the transformer 
set. 

Test for High Frequency. After some of the arc-over 
voltages had been determined by the above methods, 
it was decided to use sphere gaps as a check, lest there 
were some high-frequency voltage that could not be 
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recorded by the vibrator dement of the oscillograph. 
The spheres available were two 100-cm. spheres and 
two 50-cm. spheres. It was decided to make up two 
gaps, one for each side of the transforms set, in order 
to keep a symmetrical set-up, since for all previous 
tests a water column had been used on both sides to 
pressve the balance of load. 

The 50-cm. spheres wse moimted so that their cen¬ 
ters were about 4 feet from the concrete floor. Above 
these the 100-cm. sphses were suspended from the roof 
trusses by a string of 30 insulator units, Fig. 5. This 
is not a standard sphere-gap set-up. However, it was 
determined that the voltage values as given by the 



Pig. 4—Sphbbe-Gaps as vsbd to Check Point-Gap Voltage 

theoretical curve for breakdown of a gap between 100- 
cm. spheres for separations up to 100 cm. would be 
within 10 per cent of the values for breakdown of the 
gap here used. For this set-up, the smallness of the 
lower sphere is partially offset by the proximity of the 
60-cm. sphere to ground. This value was based on 
measureinents that showed the charging current to the 
high potential sphere to be twice that to the grounded 
sphere for a 50-cm. gap between 50-cm. spheres. 

These sphere gaps were used in connection with vari¬ 
ous point gap settings. For each gap setting the 
spheres were adjusted so that the arc-overs ware about 
equally divided between the point gaps and the sphei'e 
gaps. The voltage was then detemiined by means of 
the water resistor and oscillograph. The following 
table shows the results for three gap settings. 




Arc-over voltage* 

Separation 
of points 

Separation 
of spheres 

Point gap 
(kv. to gv.) 

Sphere 

gap 

Voltages for 
corresponding 
separation of 
100-cm, spheres 

16 ft. 

20 ft. 

22 ft. 

70. cm. 

83.5 cm. 
102.5 cm. 

854 kv. 

942 kv, 

982 kv. 

861 kv. 

946 kv. 

988 kv. 

880 kv. 

946 kv. 

1020 kv. 


The sphere gap was not used in connection with the 
point gaps in excess of 24 feet due to the fact that the 
limit of this type of gap had been reached. The results 
as given in the above table would indicate that the 
oscillograph was recording correctly the voltage that 
was impressed on the respective gaps. Since the normal 
rating of the transformer set is 2100 kv., the point gap 
calibration was continued up to a distance of 26 feet 
and later to 30 feet. Fig. 12 shows the arc followii^ 
breakdown of a 30-foot gap between points. For this 
gap the transformer set is operating slightly above rated 
voltage, and as a consequence, the voltage was in every 
case raised rapidly to arc-over. 

When the two sets of sphere gaps were being used 
with the 22-foot point gap, a very interesting thing 
was obsCTved. During a preliminary test one of the 
50-cm. ^heres and its mounting were removed, leaving 
an 8-foot clearance from the lOO-cm. sphere to ground. 
With the other sphere gap set at 100 cm. the voltage 
was raised, and it was surprising to find that the one 
lOOtcm. sphere arced the 8-foot to ground. This 
distance was more than twice that between the other 
spheres. The voltage was applied a number of times 
with the same result. The 60-cm. sphere that had 
been taken out was replaced and the gap adjusted for 
110-cm. The voltage was then applied and the 100-cm. 
gap arced over. This performance was repeated for 
the sphere gap on the other side of the set with a similar 
result. Calculations do not conform to this observed 
condition, and with what other information is available, 
at the present time, it is difficult to account for this 
action. 

Test of Symmetry of Transformer Set. To be sure that 
there was no error in the assumption that the two tides 
of the transformer set were ssmunetrical with respect 
to ground, simultaneous oscillograms were taken of the 
current through the water resistors on each side of the 
set. Determinations from these oscillograms and the 
water column resistances gave the voltages to ground 
on the two sides of the set as 915 kv. and 930 kv. This 
difference is within the limit of the measurements. 

Shielding of the Water Resistor. The water resistor 
was partially shielded by a 3-ft. horizontal circular disk 
at the top. (See Fig. 5.) For voltage measurements 
the shielding need not be nearly as perfect as for watt¬ 
meter work.'' The charging current entering or leaving 
the resistance, because of imperfect shielding, may 
affect the phase angle for low power factor wattmeter 
measurements, but such current must be of relatively 
large value before it affects greatly the actual magni¬ 
tude of the current through the high resistance. In 
order not to depend too much on such gumptions as 
to the correctness of shielding, simultaneous oscillo¬ 
grams were taken at the top and at the bottom of the 
water resistor. The oscillograph at the top was a 

7. Some Features and Improvements on the High-VoUage 
Wattmeter, J. S. CaarroU, A. I. E. B. Tbans., Vol. XLIV, 1925, 

p. 1010. 


♦Each voltage value is the average of 3 observations. 
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small two-element oscillograph, operated with a small 
motor. Both the osdllograph and the motor were 
adapted to be operated from a 6-volt stora,ge battery. 
These were all enclosed in a wire screen cage which 
shielded them from corona effects and external electro¬ 
static fields, (see Fig. 6). The turning on and off of 



Fia. 6 —^Watbr Resistor and Oscillograph in Shielding 
Cage as used for Measurements at High Potential 

the small incandescent light in the oscillograph at the 
proper instant was used instead of a shutter. This 
operation and also the motor control were accomplished 
by means of switches operated by linen thread con¬ 
trolled by relays. The results of this test were as 
follows: 


Record 

Oun’ont at top 

Current at bottom 

Percentage of 

No. 

of resistor 

of resistor 

difference 

1 

62 .7 milliaxnperes 

61.7 mllliamperes 

1.9 per cent 

2 

40.1 mllliamperes 

48,2 mllliamperes 

1.8 per cent 


was nothing changed except the resistance of the water 
resistor, the capacitance current due to improper 
diielding remained practically constant. If this charf^ 
ing current were appreciable, the voltage as measured 
with the 10-m^ohm resistor would be noticeably 
different from that measured with the 30-megohm 
resistor. The average of 10 records in each case gave 
994 kv. when the 30-megohm resistor was used and lOO'i 
kv. when the lO-megohm resistor was used. Ihis 
again shov^ that the resistor was shielded sufficiently 
for voltage measurements. 

Discussion op Results 

Points Gap, The full-line curve of Fig. 7 shows the 
arc-over voltage between two points for distances from 
8 feet to 30 feet for the neutral grounded condition in 
which both points are at high potential. The points 
were ^-inch brass rods tapered to a point in a distance 
of 3 inches. The height of the gap from the floor was 
approximately 30 feet. The plotted points are averages 
of from 5 to 20 observations. The data from which 
these points were plotted showed a ngaximum difference 
in readings of less than 10 per cent of the mean value. 
No correction was made for air density or humidity for 
any of the point-gap curves for such a correction was 



Fig. 7—Spabk-Over Voi-tagb for Point Gaps 

Pull line, two points, neutral grounded 
Broken Une, point to grounded ijlano 


The difference in these two currents is within experi- seldom greater than 2 per cent when calculated by 
mental error, so it was decided that no appreciable present accepted methods.* 

error was introduced into our results on account of Arc-over voltages were determined for a point to 
improper shielding. On account of the dimensions plane set-up for distances from 3 feet to 15 feet. The 
involved, the capacitance, of this water resistor to the point was mounted vertically above the floor, a nine- 
ground or to the high voltage shield and connections foot square section of which was covered with a sheet 
is so small that even though there is some distortion iron plate. The results of observations on this .set-up 
in the electrostatic field, the current flow caused by are plotted in the dashed line of Mg, 7. The maximum 
this distortion is extremely small. variation in arc-over voltage for this set-up was seldom 

Another test that was made oh the shielding was in in excess of 5 per cent of the mean value. Plotted 
connection with the use of the sphere gap of 100-cm. points are the average of four or more observations for 
spheres. With the gap set at 100-cm., the arc-over the given gap setting. 

voltage was measured with a water column resistance of The present practise in transmission line design is 

30 megohms and also with 10 megohms. Since there to use a dry insulator flashover that is approximately 
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three times the line to line voltage* for all voltages in 
excess of 165 kv. The change in the slope of the curve 
of point to plane arc-over (which is practically equiva¬ 
lent to the line to tower arc-over), with increase in 
voltage in excess of 900 kv., shows that the added tower 
clearance required will undoubtedly be a limiting factor 
in high-voltage transmission. 

The curves of Fig. 7 show that the are-over voltage 
for a point to grounded plane is practically equal to the 
voltage to neutral between two points at high potential 
when the distance arced over between the points is 
twice that of the point to plane. 

Fig. 8 shows the effect of ground on the arc-over 
voltage of a vertical point-gap 9 feet in length as the 
distance from the lower point to groimd is changed. 
Each observation is plotted separately. The apparent 
dropping of the curve as the gap is raised from the 
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1^10. 8—^Effect of Ground Proximity on Arc-Over of 9 Ft. 
Vertical Point-Gap 


Lower point grounded 


ground plane in excess of 15 feet is due to the lower 
or ground point nearing the high voltage connections 
and thus increasing the voltage gradient on the lower 
point, and also due to the fact that the upper point has 
reached a position with respect to the ground and sides 
of the building where a further increase in the distance 
to the floor has little, effect upon the field intensity in 
the vicinity of the point. 

100-Cm. Spheres. Due to some inherent surface 
property, which is as yet undetermined, the action of 
the 100-cm. aluminum spheres is rendered rather 
erratic where the separation between the spheres is in 
excess of 75 per cent of their diametw, and for smaller 
separations this erratic action may come in to a less 
degree. Observations were taken on both the 100-cm. 
spheres and 50-cm. spheres and in practically every 
case, many of the arc-overs were observed to be much 
lower than the theoretical voltage for the gap setting. 
It must b e remembered, however, that this action is 

8. P. W. Peek, General Electric Review, Feb. 1922, VoL 26 
p. 114. 


greatly increased when the separation between the 
spheres approaches the sphere diameter. A typical set 
of readings is given in the following table for values of 
the Hendrix voltmeto* coil voltage for 50 successive 
arc-overs of the 100-cm. spheres spaced 100 cm. These 
were the first values following cleaning and polishing 
of the spheres and are characteristic of many similar 
sets obtained during these tests. 


Arc-over 

No, 

Voltmeter 

reading 

Arc-over 

No. 

Voltmeter 

reading 

1 

19 

31 

30 

2 

19 

32 

20 

3 

24 

33 

31 

4 1 

24 

34 

30.6 

5 

24 

35 

30.6 

6 

24.5 

36 

30.6 

7 

24.5 

37 

29.5 

8 

24.5 

38 

27 

9 

26 

39 

28 

10 

24 

40 

No vm. reading 

11 

26 

41 


12 

25 

43 


13 

26 

44 


14 

26 

45 

29.5 

15 

24 

46 

30.7 

16 

27 

47 

30.8 

17 

27 

48 

31 

18 

Voltmeter was 

49 

31 

19 

not read 

50 

31 

20 




21 




22 




23 




24 




25 




26 

30 



27 

28 



28 

27 



29 

30.6 



30 

29.6 




From the above values it can be seen readily that at 
least 50 applications of voltage were necessary to get 
the spheres in condition. This fact by itself is no small 
item when it comes to wear and tear on high-voltage 
transformer test sets. Such a conditioning was found 
to be necessary to a greater or less degree if the spheres 
remained unused for more than 6 to 8 hours. This 
condition makes the voltage as determined by the sphere 
gap somewhat uncertain unless particular precaution is 
taken to condition the spheres. It can be said that the 
arc-over voltage for a given sphere gap setting will not 
exceed a definite value, which is very close to the theoret¬ 
ical value as given by Mr. F. W. Peek, but the arc- 
over voltage may be as low as 50 per cent of this value. 

The use of the sphere gap for determining insulator 
flashover voltage has many disadvantages. A sphere 
gap cannot be used to measure the exact voltage at 
which an insulator string will arc over but can only be 
set so that it will arc over about equally with the insu¬ 
lator string. This means that the higher voltages that 
would have been impressed across the insulator string 
will arc the spheres due to the fact that the spheres will 
limit the voltage that may be applied. The character 
of these higher voltage arc-overs of insulators should be 
known even though the voltage applied at the time of 
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arc-over may be only 5 per cent in excess of that which 
is observed with the spheres in the circuit as a measuring 
gap. 

In Fig. 9 the fuU line, shows tiie calibration curve of 
the meter sphere gap that was determined by the wato- 
resistor-oscillograph method of voltage measurement. 
The values plotted are averages of the records taken. 
The broken lines show the values as calculated by 
Mr. F. W. Peek. The diffa*ence between these curves 



PiQ. 9 —Thborbticai. and Measured Vadubs op Sphere-Gap 
Sparkover Voltaob for 109-Cm. Spheres 

The plotted points are averages of the measured values 

is practically negligible for sphere separations up to 70 
cm. For separations greater than 70 cm. the difference 
increases, but at 125 cm. it is only 5 per cent. The 
maximum values obtained agree in all cases with the 
theoretical values of Mr. Peek as mentioned in an 
above section. The slight difference in the curves in 
the range between 10 cm. and 60 cm. separation is due 
to a slight correction necessary for the increased clear¬ 
ance to ground as used by the authors. 

After the calibration of the meter sphere gap was 
completed this gap was paralleled with the gap of 50- 
cm. spheres. The meter spheres were set at 30 cm. 
and the the 50-cm. spheres adjusted so that the arc- 
overs were equally divided between the two gaps. 
This gap setting on the 50-em. spheres was 55 cm. 
According to this measurement the arc-over voltage for 
the 50-cm. spheres at this spacing is 8 per cent below 
that calculated by Mr. Peek. Time would not permit 
of a complete calibration of the 50-cm. sphere gap. 

In all cases where records were taken the arc-over 
current of the gap was less than two amperes and the 
duration of the arc was limited to six cycles. This value 
of current and duration of arc caused no noticeable 
pitting of the meter aluminxim spheres. These spheres 
were arced over more than 1000 times during the tests 
reported in this paper. 

Corona Current prom a Point 
During the process of taking these records the ques¬ 
tion arose as to the amount of current that was, drawn 
through the 500,000-ohm protective resistance that was 


connected in the high voltage circuit at the terminal of 
the line transformer. This current was the combination 
of the current through the water resistor, charging 
current to the connections, and the corona current from 
the point and connections. For the measurement of 
this current a shielded two-element oscillograph was 
used, the one element being connected in the water 
resistor circuit and the other used to record the total 
current from the load end of the protective resistance. 
The crest value of this total current was found to be 154 
milliamperes when the voltage of the point to ground 
was 1,000,000 volts. 

While this set-up was in place it was decided to 
obtain a record of the corona current from one of the 
points of the points gap a few cycles before the arc-over 
of a 24-ft. gap. The lead from the oscillograph element 
was completely shielded up to the point. (See detail 
of Fig. 10.) This arrangement eliminated all charging 
current and pOTnitted the measurement of only the 
corona streamers from the point. The shielded cage 
set-up was similar to that shown in Fig. 6. The 
operation was as follows: The generator oil switch and 
main field switches were closed and then the oscillograph 



Pig. 10 —^Measuring and Control Circuit used in Obtaining 
Record op Corona Current from a Point at 1,000,000 Volts 


motor was started by pulling a string that changed the 
position of the switch Si from a to 6. The auxiliary 
field switch was then dosed shorting out the field resis¬ 
tance .and the voltage began to build up. Approxi¬ 
mately one-half second later the motor operated cam 
dosed a contact that operated a trip that pulled a string 
and changed the position of switch Si from c to d. 
This lighted the incandescent lamp in the oscillograph 
and at the same time energized the magnets WW. 
This released the switch Sa from position e and was 
delayed in reaching position / by means of a kodak 
timer. This time delay was approximately 0.25 sec. 
When the contact at / is made the oscillograph shutter 
is released to the open position by the magnet X X. 
The current through the water resistor and the corona 
current from the point were then recorded for approxi¬ 
mately 14 cydes before the arc-over of the gap. When 
the gap arced over, the overload rday opened the 
generator oil switch and when this switch had reached 
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the end of its travel a contact was closed that operated a 
relay which pulled a string changing the position of 
switch 52 from position c to d. This energized the 
magnets Y Y and closed the oscillograph shutter. 
When the shutter is in the closed position the cam on 
the shutter arm opens the contacts at R which opens 
the battery circuit, thus stopping the motor and turn¬ 
ing off the light. The time required for this operation 
delays the closing of the shutter after arc-over suffi¬ 
ciently to record a zero line on the film. 

The necessity for turning on the oscillograph light a 
quarter of a second before the shutter was opened was 
due to the fact that as the filament heats up there is a 



Fig. 11—Corona Currrnt from a Point 
T he Irregular wave Is the oscillogram of the corona current, from a 
point 1.040t000 volts effective to ground 
The crest value of the current at (a) is 28 miUlamperes 
The smooth wave is the current through the water resistor 
The crest value of the voltage at (b) Is 1,470,000 volts 



Fig. 12—^Akc PoitLOwiNG Bbeakdown of a 30-Ft. Gap 
between Points, 2,380,000 Volts Effective 

slight change in its position which causes a considerable 
shift of the spot on the film, in some cases amounting to 
almost as much as a quarter of an inch. Heating the 
light up to full brilliancy before the shutter is opened 
and keeping the shutter open after arc-over until the 
zero line is taken eliminates any possible shift of the 
record or the zero line due to this cause. This magneti¬ 
cally controlled shutter which was used on the small 
two-element oscillograph was designed and built by 
the authors. 

In order to protect the sensitive oscillograph element 
(No. 1), which is connected to the point, from being 
burned out with the arc-over current of l.S amperes, the 
10,000 ohm resistance was connected in series with the 
element and a gap shunted across the two. This gap 
consisted of a blunt point separated from a plate by the 
thickness of a cigarette paper. This proved ample pro¬ 
tection for the oscillograph element because a great 
number of arc-overs was recorded with absolutely no 
injury to the element. 


Fig. 11 is one of the records taken in this manner. 
The smooth wave is the current through the water 
resistor and the irregular wave is the corona current 
from the point. It is interesting to note that no two 
cycles of the latter have the same form. The apparent 
difference in phase angle of this current and voltage 
wave is due no doubt to a space charge effect. The 
current reverses before the voltage reaches zero because 
of a reverse field that is set up by the charge that re¬ 
mains in the space about the point until it is reversed 
during the following half cycle. 

Conclusions 

1. The Water Resistor-Oscillograph method for 
voltage measurement is adaptable for use with 60-cycle 
transformer test sets for the measurement of arc-over 
voltages. 

2. Points gaps can be used for 60-cycle voltage 
measurements with an error of less than 10 per cent. 

3. The sphere gap of one-meter aluminum spheres 
requires considerable preparation preliminary to using 
it as a basis for 60-cycle voltage measurement. For 
voltages in excess of 900 kv. this preparation is such as 
to render their use undesirable. 

4. The maximum 60-cycle voltage that may be 
impressed on a gap between one-meter spheres is given 
by the theoretical value for sphere gap breakdown as 
determined by Mr. F. W. Peek. 

5. The breakdown of a gap between meter spheres 
may be as low as 50 per cent of the theoretical break¬ 
down voltage depending upon the previous treatment 
of the spheres. 

6. The rapid decrease in kv. per inch necessary for 
the breakdown of gaps in excess of 9 ft. to ground estab¬ 
lishes an approximate economic limit of high voltege 
for power transmission based on present design practise. 
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The sphere gap of the two 50-cm. spheres was made 
by the (^neral Electric Company. 

Discussion 

E. C, Starr: The method used by Messrs. Carroll and 
Cozzens for voltage measm^ement is fundamental and direct, 
not being dependent upon transformer ratios, etc., but is subject 
to considerable error unless proper precautions are taken. 
Water-tube resistances can change very rabidly, particularly 
under changing conditions of current flow, and the charging 
current of a long water tube, part of which is operating at poten¬ 
tials of 1,000,000 volts and more, is of considerable magnitude. 
It seems, however, that the methods employed should give the 
proper resistance values and that the shielding devices should 
reduce the charging currents in the water-tube multiplier to a 
negligible quantity. These charging currents are, of course, 
in quadrature with the resistance currents and are not directly 
additive. 

One possible source of error apparently was not investigated. 
Work with the cathode ray oscillograph has shown that the long, 
snapping streamers accompanying the corona discharge from 
electrodes at large spacings set up relatively large transient cur¬ 
rents of extremely short duration in the supply circuit. These 
currents induce (in supply circuit) transient voltages which may 
have a considerable influence upon the apparent arcing voltage, 
particularly of sphere gaps. The ordinary Duddell oscillograph 
is not fast enough to record transients of this character. 

It was found in this investigation that the rupturing gradients 
of extremely long point-gaps were much lower than for gaps 
of 10 ft. or less. It has been accepted rather generally that this 
gradient for all gaps greater than 4 or 5 ft. in length is about 
100,000 volts (effective 60 cycles) per foot. I should like to 
suggest as a probable explanation of the observed discrepancy 
that the relative nearness of grounded objects and high-voltage 
conductors, transformers, etc., to the electrodes of the gaps at 
the extreme .spacings created much greater flux concentration 
at tlie electrodes than would exist if the gaps were isolated in 
space. Hence, arc-over took place at lower apparent gradients 
at these extreme spacings than at shorter spacings when the ratio 
of gap clearance to gap length was much greater. Clearances 
of about 30 ft. were obtained for these tests but it is observed 
that the longest gaps investigated were nearly 30 ft. in length. 

It is very difficult to obtain clearances of two or three times 
the gap length when we are dealing with gaps of 20 or 30 ft. but 
it is necessary that such clearances be obtained if the apparent 
rupturing gradients for the long spacings are to be of the same 
order of magnitude as for the short spacings. The Ryan Labora¬ 
tory at Stanford University has clearances as great as those of 
any present indoor laboratory and the authors made an effort 
to use all available clearance, but the results seem to indicate that 
the proximity effect was entering to a pronounced degree. 

The difficulties experienced with the 100-cm. sphere gap are 
interesting. A slight deviation of the actual from the calculated 
spark-over curve at the higher values might be expected, inas¬ 
much as the calculated curve is based upon rupturing gradients 
as determined by much smaller spheres. As a measuring device, 
however, the gap should not bo erratic, providing all conditions 
of operation are normal. Such conditions obtain when, for any 
normal spacing and voltage, the electrostatic field between the 
spheres is much more intense than between either sphere and 
surrounding objects. I have seen a 100-cm. sphere gap function 
very eiTatically at wide spacings when located in a region of 
strong extraneous fields. Arcs would occasionally start between 
the nearest surface of one sphere and a point nearly 90 deg. from 
the nearest surface of the other sphere. However, when these 
spheres were removed to a region of large clearances and small 
extraneous fields, their operation was perfectly normal. 

When a sphere gap is set at spacings approaching the sphere 
diameter and the clearance to ground or other conductors is not 
materially greater than the point-gap arcing distance, the dielec¬ 


tric field between the spheres may be so distorted as to cause the 
arc-overs to be very erratic in voltage and character, l^he 
difficulties experienced by the authors with their lOO-cm. sphere- 
gap operating at potentials of the order of 1,000,000 volts may 
have been of this nature. There should be nothing inherently 
wrong with the 100-cm. sphere-gap. The difficulty lies in obtain¬ 
ing sufficient isolation to eliminate the appearance, at the extreme 
voltages, of disturbing fields. 

Reference was made to a condition in which a 100-eiu. sphere 
was suspended above a 50-em. sphere located a short distance 
above the floor. It was observed that arcs actually took place 
between the upper sphere and the floor at lower voltages than 
were required to arc the gap with the lower sphere in place. 
The weakest type of gap is that of a point to the concave side of a 
hemispherical surface. The next weakest is that of a point to a 
plane. With the lower kphere removed the condition obtaining 
is that of a sphere to a plane and, as Mr. Cozzens brought out, 
at the larger spacings a sphere approaches a point in effect. 
This gap would be relatively wealc if the field were distorted by 
near-by projections on the floor. However, when the lower 
sphere is in place a certain symmetry of field is forced and the 
gap might actually become stronger. 

In dealing with extremely high voltages the proximity effect 
becomes very important. Corona streamers of considerable 
length shoot out from conductors and electrodes and field distor¬ 
tion may produce gradients of nearly a rupturing value simultane¬ 
ously in several directions. 

The authors state that it was necessary to ‘‘warm up” the 
100-om. sphere-gap by taking about 50 are-overs before the 
performance could be relied upon. I should like to know if, 
after these preliminary readings were taken, the gap was still some¬ 
what erratic, or if it became fairly constant in its performance. 

H. V. Carpenter: I should like to ask the authors in regard 
to the points where they measured the corona. Were the two 
points symmetrical, or was the corona measured from one point 
to something else? 

I think we have all felt there were questions regjirding the 
sphere-gap. Here we find a move in the direction of getting a 
substitute instrument which, while it is somewhat cumbersome 
and requires developing of photographic film, perhaps is still in a 
sense a direct-reading, single-observation instrument, which is 
something very desirable in measuring high voltages.. 

I believe the a,uthors should give more data regarding the 
clearances to show as definitely as possible just where the limita¬ 
tions come, due to the distances from surrounding objects and 
tlie character of those surrounding objects. 

L. J. Corbett: A year or two ago Dr. Reukema of the 
University of California presented the results of some researches 
which he had made in regard to the operation of sphere-gaps 
under the action of ultraviolet light, I think the effect was that 
the ultraviolet light caused the initial ionization of the air and 
made the spark-over value more definite. He did not get such 
non-uniform results as appear to have been obtained by Mr. 
CaiTon. I merely call attention to this as a possibility for 
improvement in our methods of research in such fields. 

R. W* Sorensen: For a long time we were quite satisfied, 
when a suitable electrostatic voltmeter was not available, to 
measure voltages with a spark-gap, utilizing sharp sewing needles 
as points. I still think for the practical purpose of insulation 
testing this means of measuring voltage was within certain limits 
very satisfactory. In the course of the increase in voltage the 
sharp needle gap was found at the higher voltages to be difficult 
to use in the duplication of results, and we had the development 
of the sphere gap. 

For certain ranges of voltage, say up to 500,000 or 700,000 volts, 
the sphere-gap has shown itself to be a very satisfactory device^ 
and ^ould not be condemned without very careful consideration 
for use at voltages even higher. With higher voltages, however, 
we must be exceedingly careful about the location of the spheres 
and the objects surrounding them. 
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These authors have suggested that for the high voltages 
there are some advantages in the needle-gap over the sphere-gap. 
In some work I have done we have found it very convenient to 
use a needle-gap having blunt needles. With such needles 
we can duplicate test results fairly well, and we feel that we have 
a fair degree of accuracy by the use of such needles, an accuracy 
of say 5 or 10 per cent. It is true that as the voltage is brought 
up there is a large amount of corona around the needles before 
arc-over. This corona action, however, has a tendency to equal¬ 
ize the field and give proper distribution before arc-over, and 
does not, therefore, indicate a much lower arc-over potential 
than would be the case with spheres if the spheres are not very 
large. It woiild seem to me, therefore, that we should not too 
hastily condemn the sphere-gap and the work which was in¬ 
volved in establishing the sphere-gap as a standard for measuring 
of voltage; but rather, we must say that changing conditions 
have made it necessary to develop an additional system of 
voltage measurement which permits reasonable accuracy with 
less effort than can be accomplished by means of the sphere-gap. 

In dealing with voltages which produce these long arcing 
distances it seems inevitable that there will be erratic arc-overs. 
The X-ray tube which Doctors Lauritsen and Bennett have 
recently been operating with one million volts in our laboratory, 
has shown in its operation that we can have very erratic flash- 
overs, but also they have shown that by properly distributing 
the field by means of shields each in the shape of a torus the air 
between terminals can be stressed very highly without arc-over. 
The X-ray tube to which I refer has a length of four times the 
glass cylinders commonly used on gasoline measuring tanks. 
Between the ends of the glass column built up of these four 
cylinders these men have applied more than a million volts 
without are-over. In the early experiments, the torus rings 
which are placed between the sections of the glass column as 
built up were connected to definite voltage points with the 
expectation of improving arc-over voltage. We found, however, 
that connecting the rings thus was not as satisfactory as leaving 
the intermediate rings to float free, each to assume a natural 
potential in the field. The reason for the erratic arc-overs is 
very difficult to determine, though it is probable that some of 
them are due to gas pockets near the surface of the spheres from 
which the gas is easily pulled out. Such an explanation could 
account for Professor Carroll’s having to arc-over his sphere- 
gaps about fifty times before they are stable in the sense of giving 
results which are easily duplicated, because after the gases have 
been driven out the arcing voltage would no longer be influenced 
by elimination of these gases from the sphere electrodes. This 
latter phenomenon is very common in the study of arc-over 
distances between electrodes in a high vacuum, and it may be 
that something similar takes place in air. 

J. S. Carroll: One of the points that Mr. Cozzens empha¬ 
sized at the beginning of the presentation of this paper was that 
the calibrations given in the paper are not put forth with the 
intention of having them accepted as standards. A standard 
calibration for a point-gap would be an extremely difficult task. 
Because of the large separation of the points at these voltages, 
clearances affect the are-over voltages to a considerable degree. 
This is shown in Fig. 8 of the paper. Also I believe that the 
relatively large clearance in case of the 8-ft. to 12-ft. point-gap 
is somewhat responsible for the high average voltage gradient 
and the relatively small clearance for the 30-ft. gap would tend 
to decrease the average voltage gradient. However, it must be 
pointed out that these clearances would not seriously affect the 
point-to-plane arc-over voltages. 

I am glad that Mr. Starr related to us some of his experiences 
in working with high voltages. We find that these erratic 
sphere discharges are not a peculiarity of the high-voltage 
laboratory at Stanford. Many who have witnessed the per¬ 
formance of the meter sphere-gap do not seem to have any 
considerable amount of confidence in it for voltages above 700 kv. 


The question has been asked by several persons as to just how 
long the meter spheres remain conditioned after cleating them 
up with about 50 arc-overs. If the spheres had been left unused 
for half an hour we would are them over a few time^ before 
taking an observation. Even with that precaution we would 
get a very low value of voltage every once in a while that had 
to be discarded. If the spheres stood idle over night it usually 
required about the 50 arc-overs to recondition them. 

It might appear presumptuous on our part to assume that our 
error of observation was less than 1 per cent but it is interesting 
to note that the maximum observed values of arc-over voltage 
for each gap setting lie on Mr. Peek’s curve,, none of them is 
above it. Our values are averages of from four to eight observa¬ 
tions. We, ourselves, are satisfied that the sphere-gap was not 
arcing over at its maximum voltage every time. Wo thought 
the information in the observed data was of sufficient importance 
to be published and we find we were justified in this conclusion 
by the numerous questions that have been a^ked concerning the 
nature of it. 

In regard to Mr, Corbett’s question concerning the effect of 
increasing the initial ionization about the spheres previous to 
arc-over by some such means as using ultraviolet light. That 
was tried with the 50-cm. spheres but with a 400-watt quartz- 
mercury arc placed within about 5 ft. of the spheres wo wore 
unable to detect any difference due to its presence. 

In answer to Dean Carpenter’s question as to the nature of the 
set-up for the taking of the corona current oscillograms, 1 wish 
to state that this corona current was from one of the points of a 
26-ft. point-gap in which the two points were at high potential. 
Sometimes we want to compare this current with a cinrent from 
a point to a grounded plane. 

Several people have made suggestions as to some of the things 
that might affect the arc-over voltage of the sphere-gap. The 
matter of clearance is ah item but I do not think it is a very 
large factor if clearances of at least four diameters ore main¬ 
tained. Furthermore this should produce a constant error and 
would not in any way account for the erratic performance of 
the gap. When the spheres would arc-over at the side instead 
of directly between them there was no tendency for the arc to 
confine itself to any particular side. The variation of the 
ionization of the air about the gap I believe is a relatively small 
factor, because the normal ionization of the atmosphere is 
completely disturbed by the presence of the corona bnishes 
from the high-voltage connections, and, as I see it, the arcing 
over of the spheres would not clear up the air about the spheres. 
Prom the experience we have had with the sphere-gap we are 
practically convinced that the erratic behavior of the spheres 
is due to the surface condition, the exact nature of which it is 
difficult to conceive. 

As stated in the paper the erratic performance of the sphere 
gap increases with the size of the sphere and with the increase 
in spacing. It is a difficult matter to compare the performance 
of gaps between say 50-om. spheres with gaps between lOO-cm. 
spheres. 

We have used the sphere gaps only in a vertical position so that 
we cannot say anything as to their behavior if used in the hori¬ 
zontal position. The only time I would expect the spheres to bo 
used in this latter position would be when both spheres are at 
high voltage. Time did not permit us to mount the spheres 
and make this test. 

Professor McMillan asked what effect the material of the 
spheres would have on the performance of the gap. We cannot 
say definitely. The largest copper spheres we have are only 25 
cm. in diameter, and with those we know that, to begin with, 
at least the first three arc-overs are quite likely to be low. 

The question in regard to the use of water columns for practical 
meterixxg is not quite clear. Water columns are very convenient 
and fairly accurate for laboratory measurements but are not 
suitable for connecting to a power line for commercial metering. 
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Synopsis^ — G<iseqm-co7iducior lamps are finding a wide field of 
applicaiion in advertising and display lighting. 

A brief discussion of the theory of the high-voltage type is 
included. 

The electrical characteristics of typical high-voltage lamps were 
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investigated by the use of indicating instruments, Duddell and 
cathode ray oscillographs. 

Characteristic curves, data, and oscillograms are given. 
Power-factor improvement was studied and data covering two 
methods of correction are included. 


Introduction 

T he field of application of the gaseoue-conductor 
lamp is expanding very rapidly. In the form of 
neon signs, which are growing in popularity, 
it will probably soon include a large percentage of the 
total electrical sign load of the more progressive 
communities. 

The investigation covered in this paper was under¬ 
taken in order to determine the various electrical char¬ 
acteristics of typical commercial neon sign lamps of 
the cold-electrode high-voltage a-c. type. Means of 
correcting the normally low, lagging power factor were 
also investigated. 

There are several other types of gaseous-conductor 
lamps including the low-voltage hot-cathode type, 
the negative-glow type, the dectrodeless induction 
type, and the television type. These are not con¬ 
sidered in this paper. 

Theory op Gaseous-Conductor Lamps 

The usual form of high-voltage gaseous-conductor 
lamp consists of a length of glass tubing containing gas 
at low pressure and equipped with sealed-in electrodes. 
The gas pressure is adjusted to a value that gives the 
lowest possible ionizing potential consistent with good 
tube life. Visible radiation accompanies the ionization 
by collision phenomena created when a sufficiently 
high potential difference is maintained between the 
two electrodes. 

Various colors of light are obtained by the use of 
different gases and gas mixtures in conjunction with 
different colors of tubing. Twelve or more shades and 
colors have been obtained by this means. 

A characteristic of all gaseous conductors is that the 
voltage drop between electrodes after the discharge 
has been initiated is practically independent of the 
current flow. Consequently it is necessary, when 
supplying energy to lamps using gaseous conductors, 
to provide a circuit having current limiting character- 
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istics because as soon as the discharge starts, the lamp 
gas becomes, in effect a conductor, the resistance of 
which is an inv^se function of the current. 

Power Supply for Gaseous-Conductor Lamps 

Because of its ease of voltage transformation and 
because any space charge effect within the tube is 
obliterated each succeeding half cycle, alternating 
current provides the most convenient power source 
for gaseous-discharge lamps particularly of the high- 
voltage type. Since the resistance characteristic of the 
tube is an inverse fimction of the current flow, the high- 
voltage transformer used to supply the tube is practi¬ 
cally short circuited as soon as the discharge starts. 
It is necessary then to employ a transformer of high 
impedance to limit the current flow This impedance 
must be principally reactance since if resistance were 
used an excessive amount of power loss would be 
incurred. 

When lighted to approximately the brilliancy em¬ 
ployed in the usual neon sign, a 15-mm. neon tube about 
11-ft. long requires an input of approximately 60 watts. 
This power is consumed very largely at the electrodes 
(due to space charge effect and electron extraction from 
the electrodes). A tube of half the above length 
lighted to the same unit brilliancy would require much 
more than one-half of 50 watts. 

Experimental Investigation 

Electrical Characteristics. Several specimens of neon 
and neon-mercury tubing such as used in commercial 
neon signs and several neon transformers of the type 
commonly used for sign lighting were obtained for test. 
The tubes were each 142 in. in length and 15 mm. 
(0.59 in.) in diameter. The transformers were rated at 
430 volt-amperes 110/12,000-14,000 volts. 

Practically all of the data contained in this paper 
were taken with the same transformer. Slight differ¬ 
ences in the construction of different transformers even 
of the same type and manufacture cause data taken 
under the same conditions of load and voltage but with 
different transformers to vary as much as 15 per cent. 
The data given represent average, typical conditions. 

For simplicity in designation throughout the tabu¬ 
lated data and on the curves and hereafter in this paper 
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the neon gas filled lamps have been designated as 
“Neon” and the lamps filled with a mixture of neon, 
argon, and mercury have been designatedas “Mercury.” 

The curves of Figs. 1,2, and 3 give the characteristics 
of series combinations of two neon tubes, two mercury 
tubes, and one neon and one mercury tube. Two 
sections of tubing involve the use of four electrodes in 



EiG, 1—^VOLTAGE-CURBENT ChARACTERXSTICS FOR TwO TuBES 
IN Series 

1. Two mercury tubes in series 

2. One mercury and one neon tube In series 

3. Two neon tubes in series 

saies and constitute an average practical condition. 
It will be noted that the mercury tubes are highest 
in point of power consumption and power factor while 
the neon tubes are lowest in these respects. The neon 



TI?AN3F0I2MEX PRIMARY VOLTAfiE 

Pig. 2—Voltage-Power Charaotbbisttos fob Two 
Tubes in Series 

1. Two mercury tubes in series 

2. One mercury and one neon tube in series 

3. Two neon tubes in series 

tubes, however, draw the high^t cutrent and the 
mercury tubes the lowest. 

The power factor at normal’voltage (110 volts pri¬ 
mary) ranges from 35 per cent for the neon tube com¬ 
bination to 45 per cent for the mercury tube com¬ 
bination and is lagging. As explained before, the 


resistance characteristic of ga^ous conductors is such 
that a transformer supplying a shunt load of such 
conductors must possess a high internal reactance in 



Pig. 3—Voltage-Power Factor Characteristics for 
Two Tubes in Series 

1. Two mercury tubes in series 

2. One mercury and one neon tube in series 

3. Two neon tubes in series 

order to limit the load current. A transformer of this 
character when virtually short circuited draws a current 
having a large lagging compoiient which increases in 
magnitude as the resistance of the secondary load 
decreases. The effective resistance of the mercury tubes 
is made higher than that of the neon tubes in order to 



Pig. 4—^Voltage-Power Charaoteristics fob One, Two, 
AND Three Neon Tubbs in Series 

1. One neon tube 

2. Two neon tubes in series 

3. Three neon tubes tn series 

generate sufficient heat to vaporize the metallic mCTcury. 
Hence, it follows that a transformer loaded with these 
mercury tubes should consume more power at a higher 
power factor and lower current thjui when loaded with 
a similar number of neon tubes. The data and curves 
bear out this conclusion. 

The characteristics of series combinations of one, two, 
and three neon tubes are given in Pi^. 4 and 5. P i n ce 
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the effective resistance of the transformer load depends 
upon the number of electrodes and length of tubing in 
series, it would be expected from the previous dis¬ 
cussion that the power factor and power consumption 
would increase and the current decrease as the number 



three neon tubes in series the primary current increased 
from 4.28 amperes with magnetic shunt to 12.8 amperes 
without magnetic shunt. The power consumption 
increased from 217 watts to 794 watts. The power 
factor increased from 0.461 to 0.563. This increased 
power input to the neon lamps resulting from the re¬ 
moval of the magnetic shunt from the transformer gave 
a very great increase in brilliancy of illumination. 
However, this condition is impractical because the volt- 
ampere load on the transformer is 3.3 times the normal 
rating. 

Oscillograms of voltage and current were taken on the 
low-voltage and also on the high-voltage side of a loaded 
neon transformer. It was necessary to use a potential 
transformer to obtain the high-voltage wave forms. 
This potential transformer was a duplicate of the step-up 


PUJ. ij—^VOMAGB-POWBU F.4CTOR CHARACTERISTICS FOR 

One, Two, and Three Neon Tubes in Sbhibs 

1. One neon tube 

2. Two neon tubes in series 

3. Three neon tubes in series 

of tubes in series is increased. The data and curves 
bear this out. 

In the commercial neon transformers the necessary 
high impedance is obtained by providing a magnetic 



Pig. 6—Low-Vodtage Input to Loaded Neon Tbanspormeb 

Vi a Voltage 110 r. m. s. 

V 3 ** Oui’rent 

shimt on the core between the primary and secondary 
windings. This shunt increases the leakage reactance 
of the transformer very greatly. With the transformer 
operating at 110 volts primary supplying a load of 



Load—Three neon tubes in series 



Load—Three mercury tubes in series 
Fio. 7 —Low-Voltage Input to Loaded Neon Transformer 

Vi =* Voltage 110 volts i\ m. s. 

V 3 = Current 

transforms* and had an appreciable effect upon the 
performance. However, cyclograms (Mg. Ip taken 
by means of the low-voltage cathode ray oscillograph 
which required no appreciable power (approximatdy 
0.6 watts) showed the general characteristics to be 
unaffected. 

The current and voltage input to a transformer 
supplying first, one neon tube and then two neon tubes 
in series at normal voltage is shown in Mg. 6. The 
currents are typical low-saturation magnetizing current 
waves and for the two-tube case the current is smaller 
and more nearly in phase with the voltage than for the 
one-tube ease. 

Fig. 7 shows the input voltage and current waves 
first for a load of three neon tubes in series and then 
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for three mercury tubes in series. The emrent is 
smaller and more nearly in phase in the second case. 

Fig. 8 was taken under the same conditions of load 
and voltage as Fig. 7 but in this case the phase angle 
was reduced to zero by placing static capacitance in 
parallel with the low-voltage side of the transformer. 
It will be noted that more corrective volt-amperes 
were required for the neon than for the mercury 
combination. 

The output voltage and current waves of a loaded 
transformer are shown in Fig. 9. In the upper oscillo¬ 
gram (OSC. 83), that taken with neon tubes, the very 
pronounced oscillation in the current wave is due to 



Load—Three neon tubes in series 
Corrective volt-amperes 418 
Corrective capacitance 91.6 microfarads 



Load—three mercury tubes in series 
Corrective volt-amperes 182 
Corrective capacitance 39,8 microfarads 


Pia. 8 —Low-Voltage Input to Neon Tuanspormbr 
WITH Power-Factor Correction 

Vi *= Voltage 110 volts r. m. s. 

Vs « Current 

two factors. The initial part showing little decrement 
is produced by the impedance drop in the transformer 
drawing the terminal voltage down so low following 
each breakdown that the discharge stops only to be 
reestablished again as soon as the voltage recovers to 
the ionization potential. The latter part is the free 
oscillation of the circuit, that is between the capaci¬ 
tance, inductance, and resistance of the transformer 
and its load. This free oscillation takes place each half 
cycle after the high voltage has increased to a value high 
enough to sustain continuous ionization. 

In the lower oscillogram of Fig. 9 (OSC. 86), that 
taken with mercury tubes, the current is lower, oscilla¬ 
tions are much less pronounced, and sustained voltage 


is higher than in the neon-tube case. All of these 
effects are produced by the increased resistance of the 
mercury tubes. 

The voltage waves are interesting. In both oscillo¬ 
grams, at the start of each half cycle, the voltage rises 
from zero at a rapid rate following the normal open- 
circuit secondary sine wave until the ionizing potential 
is reached. At this voltage sudden breakdown occxns, 
current begins to flow, and the circuit is set in oscillation. 



Load—Two neon tubes iu series 



Load—Two mercury tubes In series 

Pig. 9—High-Voltage Input to Neon Tubbs 

Vi » Voltage of two tubes 
Vs — Tube current 

This oscillation continues without decrement, as 
previously explained, until the voltage wave increases 
to a sufficient value to maintain continuous ionization. 
At this point the free oscillation of the circuit begins 



Fig. 10—High-Voltage Input to One Neon Tube 

Vi « Tube voltage 
Vi * Tube current 

and is damped out by the resistance of the tubes and 
transformer. Then as the voltage attempts to rise 
still further, the ionization increases, a greater current 
flows, a greater transformer impedance drop results, 
and the terminal voltage remains practically constant 
until the normal voltage wave decreases to this constant 
value. At this instant ionization ceases, the voltage 
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passes on through zero, increases in the reverse direction 
until the ionization potential is again reached, and the 
above procedure is repeated. 

When the transformer is supplying only one section 
of neon tube the steady-state output voltage is very low, 
approaching a short-circuit condition. This is clearly 
shown in Fig. 10. The current is practically a sine 
wave in shape and is almost equal in value to the short- 
circuit current of the transformer. 

The load voltage of a transfonner suppl 3 dng first one 



Load—Three neon tubes 


Fia. 11— Cathode Ray Cyclograms of Neon Tube Voltages 

and then three sections of neon tube as recorded by the 
low-voltage cathode ray oscillograph is shown in Fig. 11. 
The waves were drawn out horizontally by a sinusoidal 
deflector voltage which gives an abscissa scale that is 
not uniform but follows the sine law. The ordinates 
are proportional to instantaneous secondary voltage. 
The original negatives show the oscillations very plaiidy. 
These cyclograms were not affected by the measuring 
circuit and are truly representative of the phenomena. 

The performance of the tubes when carrying ab¬ 
normally high currents was studied. Power was 
supplied by means of a distribution transformer 


rated at 15 kv-a., 11,500/115-230 volts, 2.4 per cent 
impedance. Power consumption values as great as 
21.9 kw. were obtained with three neon tabes in series. 
Currents as great as 7.5 amperes (about 240 times 
normal) were passed through the tubes. The ac¬ 
companying illumination was very intense and the tubes 
heated up rapidly. The oscillograph showed the same 
type of transformer output characteristics as those 
obtained with the small transformers (Fig. 9). The 
voltage drop across the tabes was obtained by potential 
transformer and voltmeter and was found to be ap¬ 
proximately 3000 volts for three neon tubes in series 
carrying 7.5 amperes. Under normal conditions of 
operation, with approximately 0.031 amperes in the 
tubes, the voltage drop as determined by sphere-gap 
and cathode ray oscillograph was substantially the same 
value. 

When a heavy current was passed through the 
mercury tubes they glowed brilliantly for a few seconds 
and then began to increase in resistance very rapidly. 
The power was taken off and after the tube had cooled 
voltage was again impressed upon them. Full voltage 
of about 12,000 volts effective was not now sufficient 
to start complete ionization and produce any appreci¬ 
able current flow. Probably a sufficient quantity of the 
gas in the tubes had been driven into the electrodes and 
glass walls by the violent bombardment to reduce the 
pressure below the value at which complete ionization 
would occur at the available voltage. 

Power-Factor Correction 

The resistance characteristic of gaseous-conductor 
lamps makes it necessary that they receive their power 
supply, when operating on alternating current, from 
a source of high impedance. This is accomplished 
most satisfactorily from the standpoint of power wn- 
sumption and current requirement by employing high- 
voltage transformers having abnormally high leakage 
reactances. Such a load combination will necessarily 
draw Ingging currents from the supply S3rstem. 

Correction on Low-Voltage Side op Transformer 
BY Use of Static Condensers 

By the use of static condensers shunted across the 
low-voltage side of the transformer it is possible to 
correct the power factor to any desired value. In 
Table I are given the corrective volt-amperes and the 
corresponding condenser capacitance required to correct 
the power factors of the various combinations of tubes 
to 80, 90, and 100 per cpnt. It will be noted that a 
fairly large amount of capacitance is necessary in 
almost every case and that for any one case the neces¬ 
sary capacitance increases very rapidly as the desired 
power factor approaches unity. 

Correction on High-Voltage Side of Transformer 
It is possible to improve the power factor of a pyen 
combination of transformer and tabes by inserting a 
high resistance in the high-voltage circuit. The over-all 
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TABLE 1 

LOW-VOLTAGE POWER-FACTOR CORRECTION 
110*0 Volts, 60 Cycles 


Tubes 

Power fact( 

3 r (lagging) 

Low-voltag 

3 correction 

Type 

Number 

in 

series 

Uncor¬ 

rected 

Corrected 

Volt- 

amperes 

(leading) 

Condenser 

capacitance 

(micro¬ 

farads) 

Neon 

1 

0.234 

0.800 

419. 

91 8 


1 

0.234 

0.900 

452. 

99.0 

** 

1 

0.234 

1.000 

611. 

112.1 

Mercui'y 

1 

0.264 

0.800 

390. 

85.4 


1 

0.264 

0.900 

426. 

93.3 

(f 

1 

0.264 

1.000 

491. 

107,5 

Neon 

2 

• 0.360 

0.800 

335. 

73.3 

« 

' 2 

0.360 

0.900 

382. 

83.6 

u 

2 

0.360 

1.000 

466. 

102.0 

Mercury 

2 

0.460 

0.800 

239. 

52.3 

u 

2 

0.460 

0.900 

291. 


(( 

2 

0.450 

1.000 

385. 

84.3 

1 -Hg -HI —Ne 

2 

0.394 

0.800 

287, 

62.8 

tt u 

2 

0.394 

0.900 

336. 

73.6 

tt it 

2 

0.394 

1.000 

423. 

92.6 

Neon 

3 


0.800 

255. 

55.8 

tt 

3 


0.900 

313. 

68.6 

ft 

3 


1.000 

418. 

91.6 

Mercury 

3 

0.621 

0.800 


16.2 


3 

0.621 

0.900 


24.7 

tt 

3 

0.621 

1.000 

182. 

39.8 


power consumption is not greatiy affected but the 
illumination is reduced and energy is wasted in the 
resistance. 

Interesting results can be obtained by employing a 
series condenser in the high-voltage circuit. Table II 
gives the results of a series of measurements using three 
neon tubes and various values of smes capacitance. 
The power factor remains high, over a wide range. The 
powffl* requirement increases with increase in capaci¬ 
tance up to a certain point and then decreases. The 
tube brilliancy is in this case apparently roughly pro¬ 
portional to the power consumption. For very low 
values of series capacitance the tubes are unstable at 
noranal voltage because the condensers charge up 
quicMy during each half cycle through the resistance of 
the .tubes and block off the current flow. As a result 


TABLK II 

LOW-VOLTAGE CONDITIONS AS AFFECTED BY HIGH- 
VOLTAGE SERIES CONDENSER 
3 Neon Tubes in Series, 110 Voite. 60 Cycles 


Low voltage 

Higb-voltage 




series 



Power 

condenser 

Amperes 

Watts 

factor 

(microfarads) 

1.87 

204. 

0.990 

0.00716 

2.21 

241. 

0.992 

0.00813 

2.99 

329. 

1.000 

0.01080 

3.48 

383. 

1.000 

0.01260 

5.29 

578. 

0.993 

0.01730 

8.34 

862. 

0.940 

0.02210 

10.10 

740. 

0.664 

0.02470 

6.76 

384. 

0.616 

0.03260 


the illumination persists for only a fraction of each half 
cycle. 

Table III gives the results of a group of measurements 
made on various tube combinations with three finite 
values of series capacitance and with the normal con¬ 
dition which corresponds to infinite series capacitance, 
for each combination. The three capacitance values 
were so chosen that they gave power consumption 
values in the case of the neon tubes approximately equal 
to, 20 per cent greater, and 20 per cent less than normal. 
It will be observed that the power factor is slightly 
over corrected in every case. 

Resonant conditions are produced by the series con- 

TABLE III 

FOWEE-FAOTOR OOEREOTION WITH HIGH-VOLTAGE SERIES 
OONDENSEB 
110.0 Volts, 60 Cycles 


Tubes 

High- 

voltage 


Low voltage 


Number 

in 

series 

condenser 

(micro- 

fai'ads) 




Type 

Current 

(amperes) 

Power 

(watts) 

Power factor 

Neon 

1 


1.22 

113. 

0.842 (Leading) 

“ 

1 


1.53 

138. 

0.821 » 

“ 

1 

0.00776 

1.82 

164. 

0.820 

** 

1 

00 

‘4.78 

123. 

0.234 (Lagging) 

Mercury 

1 

0.00553 

1.30 

126. 

0.881 (Leading) 


1 

0.00652 

1.56 

148. 

0.860 « 


1 

. 0.00776 

1.97 

183. 

0.843 

« 

1 

CO 

4.62 

134. 

0.264 (Lagging) 

Neon 

2 

0.00553 

1.45 

147. 

0.924 (Leading) 


2 

0.00662 

1.76 

177. 

0.912 « 

tt 

2 

0.00776 

2.12 

212 . 

0.910 

tt 

2 

00 

4.53 

174. 

0.350 (Lagging) 

Mercury 

2 

0.00553 

1.75 

186. 

0.958 (Leading) 


2 

0.00662 

2.03 

210 . 

0.942 


2 

0.00776 

2.54 

264. 

0.943 


2 

00 

3.92 

194. 

0.450 (Lagging) 

1 -Hg 






+1-Ne 

2 

0.00652 

1.91 

193. 

0.920 (Leading) 

1 -Hg 






-Hl-Ne 

2 

00 

4.18 

181. 

0.394 (Lagging) 

Neon 

3 

0.00653 

1.64 

176. 

0.972 (Leading) 


3 

0,00662 

2.01 

210 . 

0.960 « 

tt 

3 

0.00776 

2.44 

264. 

0.948 « 


3 

00 

4.28 

217. 

0.461 (Lagging) 

Mercury 

3 

0.00553 

2.04 

220 . 

0.982 (Leading) 

(( 

3* 

0.00652 

2.46 

264. 

0.977 « 

tt 

3 

0,00776 

2.99 

321. 

0.976 


3 

00 

2.11 

144. 

0.621 (Lagging) 


densers and consequently voltages of abnormal magni¬ 
tude appear across the high-voltage winding of the 
transformer and across the condenser. Table IV 
shows the crest voltages appearing across the various 
parts of the high-voltage circuit for the different con¬ 
denser and tube combinations. These voltages were 
measured by means of a one-inch sphere-gap. The 
transformer voltages are greatly increased by the 
series condenser but it will be noted that practically 
no change occurs in the tube voltage for a given number 
of tubes of one type. 

If the series condenser correction were to be employed 
in practise it would be necessary to insulate the trans- 
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TABLE IV 
CREST VOLTAGES* 
110 Volts, 60 Cycles 


Till 

)es 

High-voltage 

series 



Number 
in series 




Type 

(microfarads) 

Transformer 

Series 

condenser 

Tubes 

Neon 

1 

0.00553 




“ 

1 

0.00652 

23.0 

21.8 

4.81 

« 

1 

0.00776 




“ 

1 

00 

3.82 

0 

3.82 

Mercui*y 

1 * 

0.00553 

. ... ' 



** 

1 

0.00652 

24.6 

21.8 

4.25 


1 

0.00776 




“ 

1 

oo 

3.32 

0 

3.32 

Neon 

2 

0.00653 

27,3 

20.6 

9.76 

« 

2 

0.00652 

25.6 

20.8 

9.76 

u 

2 

0.00776 

27.3 

22.2 

9.76 


2 

00 

9.76 

0 

9.76 

Mercury 

2 

0.00553 




« 

2 

0.00662 

26.6 

21.2 

10.2 

« 

2 

0.00776 

t ... 




2 

00 

8.13 

0 

8.13 

Neon 

3 

0.00653 

25.6 

19.1 

13.3 

(f 

3 

0.00662 

27.7 

19.1 

13.3 

« 

3 

0.00776 

29.0 

21.2 

13.3 


3 

00 

16.3 

0 

15.3 

Mercury 

3 

0.00563 

27.3 

18.7 

14.3 

« 

3 

0.00652 

28.0 

19.1 

12.0 

u 

3 

0.00776 

29.0 

20.5 

14.3 

** 

3 

00 

12.3 

0 

12.3 


*Opost voltages were measured by means of a one-inch sphere-gap. 


formers for approximately twice the high-voltage po¬ 
tentials that at present prevail. 

Conclusions 

1. The inherent characteristics of gaseous-conductor 
lamps are such that when supplied from an a-c. source 
the transformer must have a high leakage reactance. 

2. Because of the combined characteristics of the 
lamps and supply transformers, the currents drawn 
have a large lagging component. 

.3. Power factor is improved by increasing the 
number of tubes in series or by increasing their re¬ 
sistance. 

4. The probable future almost universal use of 
gaseous-conductor sign lamps will necessitate the use of 
power-factor correction or the application of special 
power rates if the use of the high-voltage type lamp is 
continued. 

5. Power-factor correction can be accomplished by 
the use of parallel capacitance on the low-voltage side 
of the transformer, or series capacitance in the high- 
voltage circuit. 
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Discussion 

E. A» Loewi 1 should like to ask the authors whether they 
have made any careful study to determine what is the most 
economical ratio of length of tube to applied voltage, for tubes 
of a given size. In other words, is there an optimum impressed 
voltage per unit length of tube, other factors remaining constant? 
It seems to me there is such a relation. 

The power factor of an air-blown are is a function of the 
voltage. The same is true of the arcs here discussed as shown in 
Fig. 5 of the paper. If* the curves of Fig. 5 were extended to the 
point where the arc became unstable, my suspicion is that this 
limiting condition would be found at a power factor of about 
71 per cent. At any rate, such is the ease with power arcs whose 
limiting stable operation is found at a power factor of 0.707, as 
may readily be shown. 

The question naturally arises,— is it not possible, and if it is 
possible, does not good economy demand, that neon tubes and 
other similar txibes used for sign illumination, be so designed 
that the voltage applied is properly proportioned to the length 
and cross section of the tubes, in order that, under normal 
operating conditions, the power factor will closely approach 
the maximum value for stable operation? 

J. S* Carrolls I should like to enquire as to the possibility 
of using a third winding on the transformer to which a condenser 
could be connected for power-factor correction. This would 
eliminate some of the difficulties encountered with the series 
condenser and would no doubt be less expensive than using con¬ 
densers on the low-voltage primary. 

N. C- Clarks I wonder if Mr. Starr can tell us how the resis¬ 
tance can be changed by changing the shape or the size of the 
electrodes at the end. 

C. P. Osbornes I am vitally interested in this subject from 
an operating man’s standpoint. Here is a case where the 
customer is reducing his electric bill by using a small amount of 
energy and getting a great amount of illumination, but creating 
a very poor power factor on tho system furnishing the service. 
Wliy should this additional burden be borne by the power com¬ 
panies when the manufacturer of the sign can install condenser 
capacity in the signs sufficient to give a reasonable power factor? 
It is time for the power companies to take a stand in this matter 
before it is too late. 

D. I. Cones The oscillograms presented with this paper 
show that in the process of correcting the power factor the action, 
of the tube as a generator of high-frequency harmonics of the 
fundamental load current has been accentuated. I therefore 
suggest that in the further study of power-factor corrective 
apparatus, means shall beincluded to insure that these harmonies 
are not fed back into the main power system to aggravate the 
problems of inductive coordination. 

It ^ould be practicable so to arrange the condensers and the 
inductances in the transformer network as to serve both purposes. 

F. O- McMillan: Professor Loew asks if it is not possible to 
operate high-voltage gaseous-conductor lamps at approximately 
70 per cent power factor by either adjusting the tube length to the 
voltage or the voltage to the tube length. His contention is 
that from theoretical considerations the maximum power factor 
is obtained when the resistance and reactance voltage drops in 
the circuit are equal and the power factor is cosine of 45 deg. 
This condition is obtained and can be taken advantage of when 
the reactance and resistance values in the circuit can be adjusted 
and maintained in a fixed relationship. However, in high- 
voltage gaseous-conductor lamps the ionization is not sustained 
from half cycle to half cycle; hence, it is necessary to apply a 
high ionizing potential each half cycle. This ionizing potential, 
determined by cathode ray oscillograph and sphere-gap measure¬ 
ments, for the tubes tested was approximately 4.5 times the 
practically constant voltage required to sustain the current 
discharge during the remainder of the half cycle after the ionizar 
tion is established. This condition th^n requires that approxi- 
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mately 78 per cent of the transformer voltage must be consumed 
by the leakage reactance of the supply transformer. The 
maximum possible power factor under these conditions is ap¬ 
proximately 62.5 per cent. By actual experiment it was found 
that the neon tubes began to flicker when the voltage was reduced 
to a value that gave a power factor of 50 per cent. This is 
shown by Pig. 5 of the paper in which the curves are discontinued 
at the flicker value of voltage, or the point at which the voltage 
fails to reach the ionization potential consistently. 

The gaseous-conductor lamp then, in its behavior, differs from 
the power arc because of the fact that ionization is not sustained 
from half cycle to half cycle during the reversal of cimrent 
due to the absence of incandescent metallic vapor and hot 
electrodes capable of electron emission which are always present 
in the power are. 

In reply to Professor Carroll’s question regarding the use 
of a third winding on the supply transformer for correcting the 
power factor, we did not do any experimental work using such a 
transformer. However, such a winding on the primary winding 
side of the magnetic shunt, designed for a fairly high voltage, 


would make it possible to use a condenser of smaller capacitance 
than would be required directly connected to the primary winding 
and possibly might prove more economical. 

In reply to Mr. Clark’s inquiry regarding the influence of 
electrode size and shape upon gaseous-conductor lamp resistance, 
all of our tests were made witih one size and shape of electrode 
(the type at present used in commercial signs); hence, we have 
no data on that subject. 

Mr. Cone calls attention to the harmonics in the current 
waves of the two oscillograms shown in Fig. 8 of the paper and 
states that the neon tube is apparently a generator of high-fre¬ 
quency harmonics and may cause trouble from inductive inter¬ 
ference with communication circuits. The high-frequency 
harmonic current which appears in the current of these two 
oscillograms is due to a rather bad slot harmonic in the voltage 
wave of the supply alternator. A Alter was used between the 
alternator and the neon transformer but there was sufficient 
residual harmonic voltage passing through the filter to cause the 
observed current harmonic when the high values of corrective 
capacitance were used. 
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Introduction 

OME 15 years ago in a substation suppl 3 nng power 
to an interurban electric railway system, it was 
demonstrated that electro-mechanical devices could 
be made to operate the apparatus in the substation so 
successfully that human attendance might not be neces¬ 
sary. Since that time, the development of these auto¬ 
matic devices has been extremely rapid and, as a result 
of the progress in this branch of the art, the automatic 
substation of today has reached a high state of develop¬ 
ment. The application of these devices to perform and 
supplant the duties of the human attendant, has been 
so fascinating that more attention has been called to the 
automatic substation itself, than to the change that the 
automatic substation has brought to the distribution 
system, of which it is an integral part. It might not be 
amiss to state that the general impression prevails that 
the automatic substation has its best application in 
those locations where it will supplant manual atten¬ 
dance; it is true that tWs reduction inlaborexpensemay 
be the predominating factor for selecting automatic 
equipment versus an attended station, but there are 
other conditions that may affect this choice. 

It must be borne in mind that the substation is a 
definite part of the electric distribution system and that 
the location of the substation to the distribution net¬ 
work has a most important bearing on the cost of the 
distribution system. This is particularly important in 
street railway systems and in metropolitan areas where 
the load is dense and where better regulation and better 
service are required as compared to rural communities. 
In considering the economics of the distribution sys¬ 
tem, the cost of the substation, the overhead or under¬ 
ground network, the labor of operation and maintenance, 
the quality of service and the regulation, must all re¬ 
ceive their due amount of consideration, as the total 
costs (capital, operation, and maintenance) are after all 
the costs that must finally be reckoned with. 

It is the desire of the author to point out some of the 
advantages to be gained by the use of the automatic 
substation and to discuss in a general way some of the 
factors which play a most important part in the distri¬ 
bution of the electrical energy to a community. It is, of 
course, impossible in such an article to do more than 
discus the general situation, since thwe are so many 
local conditions that affect any solution. Each instal¬ 
lation can, therefore, be correctly solved only by a 
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study of the prevailing conditions in the particular 
territory under consideration. 

The automatiq substation has been found ideally 
adapted to the following types of installation. 

1. A supply of d-c. energy to urban, metropolitan, 
and interurban street railway systems. 

2. The rural substation supplying only alternating 
current. 

3. On consumer’s premises where a special substa¬ 
tion is necessary and where the customer’s requirements 
may call for either or both alternating or direct current. 

4. In supplying energy to a 220-volt d-c. Edison 
network in a metropolitan community of not excessive 
size. 

5. In metropolitan areas where one or more types of 
service may be supplied from the same substation. 

The latter may involve a combination of several of the 
above types. There are perhaps several other classes 
that might be added, such as automatic operation of 
ssmchronous condensers at isolated points and such as a 
semi-automatic installation in a large station. This 
condition assumes that the station has a large number 
of units’ and that switching conditions require an at¬ 
tendant. In such a station, it is probable that complete 
automatic operation is not advisable, yet partial auto¬ 
matic operation may reduce operating expense and give 
better service than a complete manually operated 
station. 

In the study of the distribution system, of which the 
automatic substation may be a part, the first considera¬ 
tion that enters the study is that of the control or type 
of automatic equipment that is to be installed and here 
again the automatic substation may be subdivided into 
several classes, the most important of which are: 

1. Complete or partial supervisory control from an 
adjacent station or location. 

2,. Indication (without supervision) at a distant 
point as to the performance of the apparatus in the 
automatic station. 

3. The complete automatic substation without 
control or indication at any adjacent station or location. 
Distant indication or control is obtained today largely 
by means of a wire circuit, but it is to be noted that the 
“carrier” system will undoubtedly be used successfully 
in the future. 

In tnakifig a selection of any one of the above types, 
it is necessary to have a full understanding, not o^y of 
the operating performance involved in the particular 
situation, but also a full knowledge of how the sevCTal 
types of automatic installations perform under varying 
conditions. Those organizations or individuals, who 
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have operated only manual substations when consider¬ 
ing the application of the automatic substation, always 
have in mind what might happen with automatic 
equipment and due to inexperience with automatic 
equipment, it is likely that they will either overdo the 
installation of automatic devices or select an eqmpment 
which is much more expensive and complicated than 
conditions justify. It must not be forgotten that even 
in manually operated stations things do happen, that 
the operators do make mistakes, and the mwe fact 
that there is always a man there, does not always insure 
as good operation as with automatic devices. 

It is today generally recognized that for certain 
installations the automatic equipment can be made 
more foolproof than manually operated and that in 
certain t 3 rpes of installations, the automatic equipment 
will restore service faster than the attended equipment. 
It is furtho* known that the automatic devices will 
protect the apparatus better than the keenest operator 
and will start and stop the machines, lock out the 
feeders, etc., with more accuracy and certainty than 
when the similar operations are performed by the hand 
of man. It is therefore necessary to understand clearly 
what automatic equipment will do before making a 
selection of the type of control desired. 

Assume for a moment a medium size system, wherein 
one or more automatic stations are equipped with super¬ 
visory control, the control point being an adjacent 
substation. If such a system is to be operated on the 
orders of a central load dispatcher and if the control 
station must obtain orders from the load dispatcher 
before canying out any switching operations in the 
automatic substation, it is probable that better service 
will develop if the automatic substation be of the fully 
automatic t 3 rpe rather than supervisory, as in times of 
trouble or if faults develop, the fully automatic sub¬ 
station will eliminate the defective equipment and will 
restore service faster than if supervised. If the control 
station for the automatic be one where the operator is 
likely to be very busy, in the event of system trouble, 
then the automatic station will deliver better service 
if it be not of the supervisory control t 3 q)e. However, 
there is always a feeling on the part of the operating 
man, in which feeling he is justified, that some one 
should know what is going on in the automatic sub¬ 
station, as apparatus may lock out and nothing will be 
known of it, either until the customer complains or 
until the routine inspection takes place. Such op^- 
tion may cause a serious impairment in the service. 
Hence, a combination of automatic and indication at 
some distant point may be found to be the idedl solution, 
as the equipment will take care of itself during times of 
trouble on the sj^tem or locally and at the same time 
some one knows whether the station is functioning 
satisfactorily or not. If there are to be several sub¬ 
stations and if they are not too far apart, the remote 
indications becomes all the more necessary, as with 
several substations the investment in the indicating 


equipment will be justified in view of the possibility of 
reduced inspection and maintenance costs. 

The above statements have reference largely to sub¬ 
stations in the metropolitan areas. It is not believed 
that such installations are necessary in rural substations 
located some distance from the nearest community, 
where said indications would. be uneconomical. The 
selection of a particular, type for the purpose at hand, 
must consider not only the question of what type of 
service it is desired to give, but also the economics of 
the situation, and it likewise involves a question of 
judgment. 

Supply of Power to Urban and Interurban 
Railway Systems 

In installations of this type, the automatic substation 
finds its ideal application. Certainly in both metropoli¬ 
tan and interurban communities there is the opportu¬ 
nity for a large reduction in the amount of feeder copper 
necessary, with an attendant improvement in voltage 
regulation if the substations can be economically spaced 
and located. In interurban systems, the substation 
capacity is not large and in many cases there ma,y be only 
one equipment necessary and in the majority of cases 
rarely over two equipments in any one • substation 
installation, all of which tends'to simplify both the 
installation and operation, as well as reduce the capital 
cost. Where more than two machine equipments are 
necessary, the present development of the automatic 
apparatus is somewhat complicated owing to the 
numbCT of combinations introduced by the addition of 
the third (or fourth) machines. 

If conditions are such that more than two machines 
are necessary, it is possible that some form of super¬ 
visory control equipment may be simpler and less 
costly in both installation and operation. This state¬ 
ment is particularly true if remote control indication is 
desired, since the control or indicating circuit would be 
existent and the addition of supervisory control would, 
therefore, not be a costly addition. It must not be 
overlooked that the installed cost of the automatic 
equipment for a railway machine with a reasonable 
number of feeders, represents an expenditure of approx¬ 
imately 30 per cent of the cost of the machine itself 
and that the cost of this equipment does not materially 
change with the size of the machine, if sizes between 
500- and 2000-kv-a. units are considered. It is there¬ 
fore desirable on any given system to use as large equip¬ 
ments as are economically possible, not only' to reduce 
the number of units, the size of the building, the number 
of switching elements, etc., but in order to obtain 
simpler operation. In selecting thie number of sub- 
stetions and the size of the units, the relation of the 
location of the substation to the railway system must 
of course be considered, and, likewise, the cost of the 
powCT supply to the substation will enter the economic 
problem. All of these factors must be properly 
balanced for the best solution. 
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In the automatic substation supplying power to a 
railway system, load resistors, high-speed circuit 
breakers, temperature relays, and similar equipment 
provide better protection to the machine and to 
the equipment than that equipment ordinarily in¬ 
stalled where it is manually attended and where such 
devices are not absolutely necessary. The use of the 
high-speed circuit breaker and its reclosing equipment 
gives better service than that manually operated, as 
these equipments automatically reclose the circuit the 
instant that the trouble disappears, a thing not accom¬ 
plished with a manual attendant. When system faults 
occur and several substations are shut down, the auto¬ 
matic equipments invariably restore service faster than 
those manually operated. From my observation, 
automatic operation is certainly to be preferred to 
manual for this type of service. 

From a service standpoint, even in the substation 
where there may be an attendant, the automatic 
equipment is preferred, even though it may not be 
economically justified, in view of the fact that some 
attendance at the station is necessary for other pur¬ 
poses. In those substations in metropolitan communi¬ 
ties where the load is very heavy and more than three 
equipments are necessary, it is doubtful if any form of 
automatic substation will be economical, although 
where traffic is very dense, some automatic substations 
can very probably be located as an economical means 
of feeding the distribution network under peak load 
conditions, provided, of course, that the cost of real 
estate and the power supply extension does not make 
such a station uneconomical. 

The above statements apply entirely to motor- 
generator and rotary equipments supplying power to 
railway systems. It is entirely possible that the 
.mercury arc rectifier in the future may change some of 
the conditions that have been outlined above. There 
is no question but that the rectifier has some material 
advantages over rotating apparatus and it is entirely 
possible that some of the difficulties will be ironed out 
in the future. This is a development that must be 
watched and one that may permit the economical 
feeding of a railway network from a larger number of 
separate substation units than is now regarded as 
advisable. 

Rural Substations, Isolated Consumers, and 

Special Synchronous Condenser Installations 

These installations may be classed as being of the 
same type, in so far as the application of automatic 
devices are concerned. They are exceedingly simple 
and offer no special problem. 

The rural substation prior to the development of the 
automatic art was unattended in the majority of cases. 
Fuses and oil circuit breakers gave some protectibn to 
the lines and equipment. If a circuit was interrupted, 
it remained out of service until the consumers com¬ 
plained or until inspection revealed the trouble. The 


introduction of the automatic devices has materially 
bettered the service with only a slight increase in cost. 
The outages, due to line troubles, have been materially 
decreased by the automatic reclosing breaker as troubles 
often clear themselves on the first opening and service 
is resumed as soon as the breaker is reclosed. 

To both the isolated consumer and rural substation 
it is possible to give a most reliable type of service if two 
supply lines feed the substation, as the present day auto¬ 
matic devices effect a quick transfer of the load from 
one circuit to the other in the event of interruption and 
will even transfer the load back to the preferred circuit 
if desired. To those classes of consumers that require 
an isolated d-c. supply, such as mines and similar 
specialized industries, the development of automatic 
equipment has made it possible to supply these indus¬ 
tries with most satisfactory service at a cost that would 
have been otherwise prohibitive. The automatic 
equipment in this type of installation will certainly 
render better service and the apparatus will be better 
protected than with manual operation, bearing in mind 
that the type of operator normally obtainable for’ this 
class of service is not particularly intelligent and the 
t 3 T)e of service required in many cases could hardly be 
supplied without some supervision. 

The application of the automatic principle to the 
isolated synchronous condenser station located at the 
most advantageous point on the system for power- 
factor and voltage correction has made such installa¬ 
tions economically justifiable since the substation does 
not require any attendant or housing facilities for him. 
Proper location for this type of installation means a 
reduction in the capital investment that would other¬ 
wise be necessary, either to provide proper regulation 
or suitable power-factor correction elsewhere on the 
system. 

The t 3 rpe of equipment now available for this installa¬ 
tion will perform its duties as well as the human attend¬ 
ant, if not better. 

In all of the above types of substations, with the 
possible exception of the synchronous condens^ s^ 
tion, supervisory control or remote control indication 
is hardly needed or justified, and therefore a full 
automatic substation finds its ideal application in these 
cases. In so far as the synchronous condenser station 
is concerned, the only advantage of remote contiol 
indication will be to inform the distant control station 
of what is happening in the substation. The question 
as to what expense is justified in having this added 
feature is one that can be answered only after a study of 
the local conditions that pertain. 

With the most satisfactory performance of the auto¬ 
matic substation, it is now possible to locate such facili¬ 
ties at the most advantageous point on the distribution 
system. This means a reduction in the length of 
feeders, better regulation, and, particularly in lural 
communities, cuts down the length of individual 
feeders so that in the event of line trouble a large 
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territory is not out of service at one time. Such rural 
substations occupy only a small amount of ground 
space, and, as the apparatus can be housed either in 
steel cells or be made completely outdoor, such con¬ 
struction is not expensive, it being possible to build 
such a substation, including land and regulators, for a 
cost not to exceed $15.00 per kv-a. if the load is of the 
order of 3000 kw. and the supply and distribution 
voltages 11 and 4 kv. respectively. Such installations 
materially reduce -the cost of the secondary network 
and certainly provide better service than if a large 
territory were supplied from one substation feeding a 
very large area. 

Supply op Energy to a 220-Volt D-C. Edison 
Network 

Many communities in this country with a population 
of more than 400,000 people have in the past been fur¬ 
nished with 220-volt d-c. Edison service in the congested 
areas. Such sorvice was originally supplied for all 
purposes in this congested area, but of late there has 
been a tendency to reduce the area in which this tsrpe 
of service has been supplied and to supply in its stead 
alternating current. Some utilities have even gone so 
far as to supplant the Edison service entirely with a-c. 
supply. However, as there are many buildings that 
have large installations of d-c. equipment, it is necessary 
in such cases to supply some d-c. service or else to 
provide some convCTsion apparatus located on the 
consumers’ premises to give the service required. 
Whether this conversion apparatus should be supplied 
in duplicate is a question that again must be determined 
by knowing local conditions. 

Why should the d-c-. supply be abandoned in favor of 
an a-c. supply? Many of the d-c. systems were origi¬ 
nally built with storage battery standby. As the load 
grew, it became necessary either to increase the existing 
station with its battery facilities or else to establish 
other stations, some of which may have had stand-by 
batteries. With one or more substations, the network, 
which is largely underground, was tied together with 
junction boxes and fuses and the system operated as a 
network. If there were no batteries or if the batteries 
were not large enough to carry the system even at 
reduced voltage dming times of ssrstem trouble, there 
was alwasrs the difficulty as' to how service would be 
restored on the Edison network during times of system 
trouble. Such a d-c. network requires a large amount 
of copper and a larger number of ducts. The capital 
investment and the operating expense for such a sys¬ 
tem, particularly if batteries wa-e required, are greater 
than for an a-c. system of equal capacity. 

With these general factors in mind, it is not difficult 
to see why the a-c. system is to be preferred. Yet on 
the other hand there is nothing simpler to operate thgTi 
a d-c. Edison network, and maintenance costs for the 
underground system are not high. If a new system 
were to be built today, it is doubtful if the d-c. sys¬ 


tem would be installed, and yet where such systems are 
installed with the changed conditions brought about 
by the automatic substation it is likewise doubtful if 
an a-c. supply should be selected to supplant the 
existing d-c. system. With the newer types of motor- 
generators with load limiting and similar characteristics 
and with the automatic-devices now available and in 
service, and if the d-c. system can be fed from a number 
of substations with not-more than two units per sub¬ 
station, a very economical and high quality of service 
can be rendered: the d-c. system can be operated as a 
network with a material reduction in the length of 
feeders, number of ducts, and consequent savings in 
losses and investment, and without storage batteries,— 
the automatic equipinent restoring service most satis- 
.factorily in the event of trouble. It is not intended to 
imply that automatic equipment in a sy^stem of this 
type is the equal of manual stations with storage 
batteries, nor is it intended to imply that, in extremely 
large metropolitan areas where the density of load is 
very heavy, the automatic substation can supplant 
the manual substation entirely, as the number and size 
of the machine equipments necessary in a given sub¬ 
station may require such a complicated and costly 
outlay that the installation would not be justified, but 
where the load is not too dense and where a number of 
substations can be ideally located, and particularly if a 
main and auxiliary bus are not necessary, the automatic 
equipment as applied to this form of supply is certainly 
worth careful' consideration as against a change to an 
a-c. supply with its attendant difficulties. An a-c. sup¬ 
ply to deliver service equal to that of direct current 
imder such conditions should be operated as a network. 
Also, such a type of supply means large transformer 
vaults, with some problems of ventilation, network 
protectors, etc. Certain consumers will still demand 
some d-c. supply, for which there must be some form 
of conversion apparatus. 

It is not always possible, owing to crowded street 
conditions, to find ample space for the necessary a-c. 
facilities, and when one considers the growing density 
of load, with the street obstructions, the cost of equip¬ 
ment necessary to provide an a-c. network and the 
changes in the service and meteijing equipment that are 
necessary, to say nothing of the write-off involved in 
abandoning the existing system, the newer application 
of the automatic substation with its d-c. network is 
worthy of careful consideration. It is to be particularly 
noted that the cost of real estate, extension of supply 
feeders, and the possible future density of the territory 
will reqmre a careful consideration of this problem, and 
it is entirely possible that even though the service be 
overlapping in a given area, some direct current, rather 
than a complete change, will be the economical solution. 

If such d-c. automatic substations are used, there 
again enters the question of the type of station— 
whether it shall be full automatic or supervisory, or a 
combination of the two. As the distances between 
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substations will not be great and as there will be rotating 
apparatus installed, and as the service demanded must 
be of an excellent character, it is probable that some 
form of supervisory control will be most advisable. 
Such a control system will be essential if there be more 
than two machines in a given substation, as the com¬ 
plications introduced by the addition of the third 
machine do not make for a siinple layout. In any 
event, the cost of either full supervisory or partial 
control will hardly be a controlling factor in the solution 
of this problem, as the added expense of such equipment 
will be very nominal, particularly where there are 
several substations; and as there will be a reduction in 
inspection and maintenance expense, a supervisory 
system of some type will most probably be warranted. 

With such a control system, it is reasonable to suppose 
that even in the large metropolitan area with dense 
loads that a small number of automatic substations 
may find an ideal application in the economic solution 
of the supply of the territory in question. 

Automatic Substations in Metropolitan Areas 

In large metropolitan areas the use of the automatic 
substation vs. the attended station requires more care¬ 
ful consideration than in any other situation, as there 
are many things that affect the problem, such as the 
several classes of service that may have to be supplied 
out of one station, the density of load, the cost of the 
supply lines to the substation, the cost of real estate 
and building, and the question of fire risk. 

If the utility is to supply several classes of service, 
such as power to a street railway system, d-c. Edison 
service for a limited area, a-c. service for industrial 
purposes, and if there is street lighting, all to be supplied 
out of the same station, it is most probable that the 
variety of service and the amount of apparatus that 
must be installed can best be served from an attended 
substation. With such an installation, the application 
of partial automatic operation, such as reclosing 
feeders on the a-c. system, automatic operation of all 
station auxiliaries, automatic starting of motor-genera¬ 
tors or rotaries for the railway system,, will be justified 
as it will reduce the number of required attendants and 
at the same time better service will be given. 

However, outside of the congested areas, such as in 
the industrial and residential territories where only 
railway and a-c. service are demanded, it is quite 
possible that the automatic substation will be best 
suited for meeting the additional load growth. 

It may be found that the existing substation facili¬ 
ties cannot be readily increased, due to limited red 
estate, particularly where the adjoining property is 
covered with substantial structures and where the cost 
of reconstruction of the existing facilities to provide 
ino'eased capacity will be quite high. In such (^ses, 
particularly in the older parts of the city, there will be 
crowded street conditions where the cost of obtaining 
additional output facilities will likewise be expensive. 
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Under such conditions the automatic substation as an 
adjunct to the existing station maybe the ideal solution 
for meeting the additional growth, p^ticularly if the 
amount of load on the new substation will be a minimum 
of 4000 to 5000 kv-a. 

In such teiritory, it is most probable that the supply 
lines to the new substation must be underground, and 
as the cost of such unda*ground supply lines is a large 
percentage of the cost of the additional facilities, 
sufficient load must be available, if an economical 
installation is to be had. 

Where the generating capacity is of such an order that 
the use of oil switches of high rapture capacity is 
necessary, it will be found that switching costs at the 
substation are also a factor in the cost of the total 
development. In order to reduce the cost per kv-a. 
of switching and underground lines, supply cables must 
be of such a size that they will carry loads of approxi¬ 
mately 7000 kv-a., this assuming that the voltage of 
the supply system is approximately 12,000 volts, and 
in addition to this it is possible to eliminate the switch¬ 
ing at the substation end by treating the cable and 
transformer bank at the substation as a unit, thus not 
only saving the cost of switches, switchboard, etc., but 
also the building space required for them. The auto¬ 
matic station lends itself particularly well to this type 
of design if a spare cable and transformer bank unit 
are installed, the banks feeding the secondary bus 
through oil switches, the secondary bus in turn being 
arranged in units with a given number of feeders per 
bank; the secondary bus sections so arranged that they 
can be tied together through oil switches. In the event 
of a failure of a cable or bank unit, the main secondary 
oil switches on the bank open, the secondary bus tie 
switches close, and the other bank takes the load. 
Such an installation can be made with two ormore banks 
and cable units, it being necessary that the bank and 
cable unit have some .spare capacity in order to take 
the load of the adjoining section. 

Such an installation requires no switches on the high- 
voltage side, the minimum number of relajrs, is withoii^t 
the complications of high-tension switching, and it is 
most probable that it would work cheaper than any 
other installation if the costs of switching and building 
are of serious moment in any other type^ of design. 
Such an installation will function faster in times of 
trouble than could be done by any manual attendant, 
and it is probable that such an installation, if the 
feeders wffl-e equipped with reclosing devices, would 
hardly need any form of supervisory or remote indica¬ 
tion except to ease the mind of the operating man. 

If the conditions of service require that railway load 
be supplied in addition to alternating current, it is 
possible that some high-tension switching will be 
necessary, particularly if the railway load requires such 
capacity that the converting apparatus cannot be 
economically fed from the low-voltage bus, and for the 
reason that there is always some diversity between the 
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railway load and the general lighting and power 
load. The most economical installation will be had by 
supplying both loads from .the same supply cables. 
In such an installation it is most probable that some 
form of supervisory equipment will be advisable, 
particularly if the number of feeders for the a-c. system 
is large and if it is found necessary to keep a check on 
what is going on in the railway part of the installation. 

There is a variety of arrangements that can be had 
which will deliver a high degree of service without super¬ 
visory control, but supervisory control should not be 
regarded as prohibitive in cost, for if duct line space is 
readily available and the substation located approxi¬ 
mately 3 mi. from the control point, the supervisory 
system, including the control cable, should not cost 
more than $1.00 per kw., if the substation is of the 
order of 10,000 kv-a.; this is certainly not an un- 
reasonable sum. 

In the choice of any systan of control, it should be 
realized that the full automatic apparatus will clear the 
trouble and restore service faster than can be done with 
sup^sory equipment or with a manual attendant, 
and it will relieve the distant operator from any duties, 
particularly if that op^tor has other duties that will 
require his attention during time of system trouble; 
and furthermore if the system be operated under dis¬ 
patcher’s orders whereby the operator must get orders 
from the dispatcher brfore closing the line; certainly 
the full automatic is to be preferred to the supervisory 
control for the reasons as given above. It seems best, 
therefore, that the system be one in which the apparatus 
functions automatically without human attendance, 
and that when necessary, as a check and in order to 
save infection trips, etc., that supervisory or remote 
control indication be superimposed in order that some 
knowledge may be had on how the apparatus is 
functioning. 

There is, I think, one further advantage in the full 
automatic apparatus in that trouble as a rule can be 
more easily located than if the equipment be controlled 
from a supervisory system for if trouble on a 
or hne develops, the protective devices will open the 
<^cmt, pCThaps lock it out, but at any event will usually 
toe fault. If the station must be visited to ascer- 
tain toe cause of trouble, the fault should be more 
readily located with the full automatic ts^pe as there 
OTe more mlays which have a definite function to per- 
fOnn, ^d if the inspector is familiar with the apparatus 
It IS often much quicker to locate the trouble by observ- 
mg the position of toe key rdays rather than have to 
run doTO toe trouble step by step which is necessary 
when the supervisory system is used, as this system 
^1^ relays and toweby more nearly approaches the 
Snd^^ pertain when the station is manually 

^ ^ mention the subject of 

^e«t lightmg m wnnection with automatic substations. 
Wh le it IS entmely possible to control constant current 


transformers by time switches, supervisory control, 
etc., there are certain disadvantages in the use of these 
transformers such as the required building space, the 
large number of outgoing wires, and the inconvenience 
caused when a series circuit opens, as it is likely to 
cover quite a street area. Automatic apparatus can 
be had which will open and close the circuit normally 
and protect the drcuit in times of trouble. This may 
require the use of quite a few auxiliary devices. 

The experience of the writer on the system with which 
he is connected has demonstrated that there is a 
material saving and improved service in the use of the 
pole type constant-current transformer, said trans¬ 
forms being fed from the multiple 4-kv. circuit (which 
circuit is combined in part with the regular feeder 
system) and said transformers feeding small groups of 
series circuits. These transformers are usually about 
20 to. 30 kv-a. capacity each. 

The primary street lighting circuits are controlled 
eiths by time-clock or supsvisory control, or they can 
be controlled from a distant point by carrier at very 
nominal expense. 

The multiple circuit occupies a substotion space 
equivalent only to one feeds position. This circuit 
can supply 800 lamps, and if some cascading is used 
toe number can be inseased to 1000 without difficulty. 

It may be possible to eliminate entirely the street 
lighting equipment from an automatic substation by 
supplying said lighting from oths substations. This is 
particul^ly true if “carrier” control is to be used. The 
only point to be brought out in the above discussion 
is that the the street lighting installation is extremely 
simple and offers no special problem in the design of the 
substation. 


Remote Load Indication and Other Metering 
Equipments 

If the distribution network is fed by a number of 
substations and if the feeders are or can be tied to¬ 
gether through sectionalizing switches, it is often 
desirable to know the load that the several units in the 
automatic substations are carrying; this is all the more 
important if the station is superviiwry controlled, as 
toe control station must be in a position to know when 
to put in and take out the supply unitSi The necessity 
for remote load indication equipment depends, in a 
large measure, upon the detail design of the system. 
If, for example, the cable and transformer bank are a 
unit and this unit feeds a group of low-voltage feeders, 
a, fair idea of the load can be had from the reading of 
toe ammeters at the feeding point, and if all the supply 
cables emanate from the same station, remote metering 
IS hardly necessary. On the other hand, if there are 
several units fed from the same supply cable, load 
conditions are not so readily known. During times of 
system disturbance, a substation may have to take a 
h^vy overload md it is often desirable to know just 
what is going on in the automatic substation under such 
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conditions, as it is not always possible to send an 
inspector to the substation when the system is upset. 

If there are communication wires between the control 
point and the substation for supervisory control, the 
added expense of remote load indication equipment 
is not excessive if a large numba" of rowings is not 
desired. The cable type for direct indication of remote 
load indication is not satisfactory for distarif»ps in 
excess of approximately 2J4 mi. 

Remote load indication equipment in the present 
state of development cannot be regarded as entirely 
^tisfactory, although it can be reasonably expected that 
improvements vnll be made in time. It would, there¬ 
fore, appear advisable at present to install only such 
equipment as is felt will be absolutely necessary. 
Most stations have a fairly well defined load character¬ 
istic and after this is determined a fair amount of 
information can be had from the supply line readings 
if the operator is carefully instructed. 

There does appear to be some room for improvement 
in the lower price recording meters for automatic 
substation work. As the station will be visited only 
at periodic intervals, it is necessary to have recording 
instruments that virill register, wi^ a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, the desired record for at least seven days. 
If charts must be changed any oftener, it becomes a 
burden. If the regulators are equipped vrith indicators 
that register the maximum boost positions, a fair idea 
can be had of feeder performance. During the peak 
period of the year, it may be advisable to take a few 
readings rather than go to the expense of equipping 
every feeder with a recording ammeter. 

The entire instrument equipment should receive 
careful attention as there normally is no one present 
to read the instruments and only those instruments 
that have to be read at intervals or are used in test 
should be installed. 

There is a definite need for a reliable thermometer 
that will register the maxim um temperature on ap¬ 
paratus such as transformers and regulators, the present 
curve drawing t 3 T)es being too large and expensive. 

Substation Design 

The design of the automatic substation is somewhat 
different from the attended substation. The most 
important elements to be noted are: 

1. The design of the building if apparatus must be 
housed, or design of the structures if it is to be outdoor. 

2. Ventilation in the case of housed equipment. 

3. Fire risk. 

4. Economical arrangement of the apparatus, 
particularly with relation to the building structure, 
and with the interconnected devices. 

5. Arrai^ement and grouping of the apparatus to 
facilitate quick inspection, and location of faults. 

Building Design, If the substation is to be located 
in a residential area, special treatment must be accorded 
the building to make it harmonize with the surrounding 


property. It must be architecturally attractive, should 
very probably be not over two stories high, and must be 
of such construction that if the apparatus located 
therein be noisy, such noise must be confined to the 
building. Where only static apparatus is housed, 
such as transform^ and induction regulators, noise 
is not much of a problem, but where rotating ma¬ 
chines are used, the elimination of the noise requires 
much more care in building design. 

In a noiseproof station, it will be necessary to provide 
some form of double walls; that is, an outside wall with 
intervening air space between it and the inside wall, the 
latter being of plaster or similar material. In place 
of the double wall, it is possible to use sound absorbing 
materials such as celotex and plaster, or in lieu thereof, 
hollow tile with a felt and plaster covering. There are 
various materials that can be effectively employed so as 
to eliminate entirely the noise going through the wall. 
It wall be foimd advisable to eliminate all wdndows and 
skylights and reduce the number of doors to a minimum. 
If the doors must be of sufficient size to admit large 
machines, it will be difficult to make this door noise¬ 
proof unless special precautions are taken. It will 
be found advantageous to use a heavy door of wood 
construction and then to place a removable covering 
over this door, such covering being placed on the inside 
of the station, and built of soundproof materials. 
It must be bolted tight against the mmn door frame. 
The smaller «itrance door should either be through 
a vestibule having two doors, or there must be two 
doors of a construction similar to the main door. All 
cracks around the doors must be absolutely tight as 
small cracks offer a passagewray for a large amount pf 
sound. 

The foundations of the machines and the supports 
for contactors should be kept separate from the main 
building structure. It will be found advisable to mount 
such apparatus as induction regulators on cork pads. 

If the transformers be located outside of the building 
and there are no motor-generators or rotaries in the 
building, it will probably be unnecessary to provide 
forced ventilation. As a matter of fact, in cold weather 
it may be necessary to provide some method of heating 
the building. However, motor-generators, etc., will 
require forced ventilation of the building. 

The air entrances and exits must be properly baffled, 
otherwise they will become passages for the exit of 
noise! It is probable that in a residential area, all 
wires leading to and from the station will have to be 
underground for at least a limited distance. If the 
station contains several classes of apparatus located in 
separate rooms, it may be necessary to build only one 
part noiseproof, the static apparatus not causing suffi¬ 
cient noise to require the extra precaution and eypenge 
necessary with rotating machinery. 

If real estate conditions permit sufficient width of 
building to allow for easy movement of maeh iTiftf!, and 
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if they do not exceed 1500 kw. in size, it will be found 
advisable to build such building without a crane. This 
not only reduces the height of the building, but materi¬ 
ally reduces the cost. 

If the station is to be located in an industrial or rural 
area, the above precautions may not be necessary and 
it may even be desirable in the case of static apparatus 
that all of such apparatus be entirely outdoor ts^pe, thus 
diminating the building. However, some modifica¬ 
tion of the conventional outdoor design may be found 
advantegeous, such as the use of steel cells to house 
oil switches, instrument transformers, disconnecting 
switches, etc. As the substation will be unattended, 
therefore, not under the care of an operator, everjrthing 
should be done to eliminate the possibility of outside 
interference, such as kite strings, birds, boys, 

etc. Where outdoor structures with exposed conduc¬ 
tors and switches are used, greater clearances are nec¬ 
essary, as faults have developed from birds and animals 
grounding the conductors to the structure. These 
conditions require clearances which sometimes produce 
a rather large structure. Furthermore, some form of 
housing is necessary for instruments, relays, etc. 

A very economical design has been worked out, 
wherein all wires are brought to the substation under¬ 
ground, such, wires terminating in a steel cell which 
houses the oil switch, instrument transformers, dis- 
cpnnecting switches, switchboard instruments, etc. 
^1 leads to the transformers and regulators are wiped 
in. This type of design has a decided advantage in that 
there is not an exposed wire in the installation. Indoor 
equipment (which is cheaper than outdoor and inci¬ 
dentally more easily obtained) can be used. The oil 
switch, instruments, control relays, etc., are grouped 
close together, requiring extremely short intercon¬ 
necting leads, thus reducing expense. Bypass switches 
(air type) are provided in the cell to allow for 
inspection of the oil switch. Such a station sup¬ 
plied at 12 kv. and distributing enwgy at 4 kv., if of 
3000 kv-a. and above, can be built at a cost of $15.00 
per kw., which price includes three single-phase induc¬ 
tion regulators per feeder. (For complete details of 
such a station, see article by R. C. Powell in Electric 
WorU, Feb. 26,1927, Vol. 89, p. 449.) 

Ventilation. If ventilation is required, it presents no 
difficult problem; it is only an added expense. It will 
be found advisable to install some tjqje of air-cleaning 
equipment in order to reduce the quantity of dust and 
dirt brought into the station. Such equipments are 
now obtmnable in the form of dry filters so arranged that 
said units can be quickly cleaned without taking the 
apparatus aparf, in fact can be made automatic 
cleaning. The installation will be found justified by the 
i^uced cleaning and maintenance that would other¬ 
wise be necessary. 

These filtera cannot be relied upon to decrease passsage 
of noise, and if noise is to be eliminated it will be neces¬ 
sary to provide baffles or mufflers, both in entering and 
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living air pasrages. The type of ventilating installa¬ 
tion may require the use of either forced or exhaust 
fans, or both. If the substation is under supervisory 
control and if the load has a definite daily character¬ 
istic, the fans can be controlled from the supervising 
station after the temperature characteristics of the 
station are known. The use of thermostats for starting 
and stopping fans is very satisfactory and quite 
rdiable, and low in first cost. The layout of the ven¬ 
tilating systems requires some careful thought and 
stady; several schemes can be used, that is, sufficient 
air can be discharged into the room to keep the tempera¬ 
ture of the room in the vicinity of the machines at the 
proper point, or the duct system can be so arranged that 
air is dicharged into a pit und^ the machines or from 
ports at the side of and adjacent to the machines! , it is 
often difficult to provide a duct system that is reason¬ 
able in cost, due to space limitations, and under such 
conditions it might be advisable to discharge a larger 
amount of air into the room and do the cooling a little 
less efficiently. 

Two installations, designed by the writer, which have 
been in operation for more than two years, have shown 
the effectiveness of discharging the air into the room 
in the vicinity of the machine, rather than using a 
costly duct system to convey the air under the machine. 
The standard machine of today draws in the air at the 
ends and in a direction parallel to the shaft. Therefore, 
if air enters the pit under the machine, it must find its 
way to the ends of the machine; hence the effective¬ 
ness of the air discharged into the room in the vicinity 
of the machine. If thwe is a number of induction 
r^ulators installed with barrier partitions, only 
sufficient air is required to keep the air moving to 
prevent dead pockets and hot spots. 

If the tranrformers are located inside of the building, 
some ventilation will be required, the amount and typfe ' 
depending largely upon the size of the transformers and 
their location. 

Double walls or similar construction to prevent 
noise introduces an effective insulation which decreases 
the radiation of heat through the building walls. Due 
conadffl-ation must be taken of this condition when 
designing the ventilating system, as well as the fact that 
the automatic substation is usually smaller than an 
attended substation. 

The building should be of fireproof type. 

Fire Risk. The question of fire risk has received 
perhaps the least attention and yet it is one of the most 
important consido^tions. While electric fires are few 
in number, they do occur, and if it happens in an un¬ 
attended station, considerable damage may result 
before anything is known of the accident. 

It is therefore most desirable to locate transformers 
out of doors, if this can be done. It may be necessary 
to house them in a separate building or part of the sub¬ 
station; it is entirely probable that they can be located 
outdoors in such a way as not to be unsightly, partic- 
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ularly if they are protected by a wall or screen of proper 
design. In the event such transformers are located 
outside, it is advisable to have all connecting leads 
wiped in rather than have exposed bushings, see Fig. 1. 

Oil switches should be in compartments with barriers 



Pig. 1—Three-Phase, 1500-Kw. Tbanseobmeks 


may cause a total interruption if some of the auxiliary 
devices ground, particularly if the grounding relay is 
not set high enough. It ’is a question of the choice of 
two evils. 

As there is always the chance of a regulator breaking 
down and of oil being thrown out of the case, this might 
result in a serious fire. As a fault in the regulator 
usually goes to ground, it is possible to protect, in part, 
against this hazard by insulating the regulator cases 
from the ground and then grounding the cases through 
a grounding relay. In the event of a failure of the 
regulator, the operation of the grounding relay locks 
out the circuit so that the reclosing devices do not 
allow the feeder switch to be thrown in again. This 
device is very reasonable in cost and it has been found 
to be an excellent protection. 

If the substation be a large one, the question of fire 
risk should receive careful attention. It is the one case, 
perhaps, where the ^man attendant may be relied 
upon better than the automatic devices, unless it is 
proposed to equip the station with some form of fire 


Note the wlped-ln high-voltage leads. Secondary loads are housed 
in a copper box. These leads enter the building In a protected box 

arranged to prevent the spread of fire and the flow of 
oil in the event a tank bursts, (Fig. 2). Induction reg¬ 
ulators cases should be of stoong construction, preferably 
the boiler plate t 3 q)e, and there should be proper barriers 
between each group, a small pit or oil dam being 
provided for each set. If there are high-tension 
switches, it will be advisable to locate them in a part of 
the building isolated from the other apparatus, and 
should thwe be any large number of switches or 
re^lators, it may be advisable to erect partitions which 
will provide a number of small rooms instead of one 
large open space. Such partitions are not difficult or 
costly to. install. The location of the apparatus with 
reference to adjoining apparatus, wiring on the switch¬ 
board, etc., should receive most careful consideration. 

If a fire should occur, it is of course most necessary 
to have the ventilating fans stop. This can be done by 
locating fusible links at critical parts of the room 
(which parts would be the first to get hot) the links so 
arranged that they will open the control circuit of the 
ventilating fan; and if the substation be supervisory 
or the indicating type, the opening of such circuits 
could be registered at the control point. 

In a railway station, there is always the possibility 
of the bus becoming grounded and the machines will 
then feed into the short circuit until the load limiting 
resistors commence to function through the operation 
of the temperature relays. This short circuit might 
start a serious fire if the apparatus is not properly 
spaced. It is possible to insulate the switchboard and 
its supports and then ground the frame through a 
grounding relay, which will trip all d-c. feeders and 
machines, thus clearing the bus. This type of protec¬ 
tion, while very effective against the bus grounding. 


protecuon wnich will shut oii the sources of supply and 
flood the station or room with a gas that will quench 
the fire. Such installations are possible, but perhaps 
not advisable from an operating or cost standpoint. 

Arrangement of Apparatus with Relation to the Building 
Structure, and Grouping to Facilitate Quick Inspection. 
The designer of the station must consider both of the 



Fig. 2 ll-Kv. Switches in Steeh Compartments 

A simple roll-out typo of switch Is used requiring less apace than the 
truck type. Control connections are made through floxlblo wmplta^ 

above features when laying out the station, as it is 
essential that an economical arrangement be had and at 
the same time it is equally essential that the apparatus 
be so ^uped that trouble can be readily located if and 
when it develops. There are really two separate ideas. 
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which are, in actuality, combined in the final design, 
but each must be home in mind when plamung the job. 

The additional auxiliary apparatus necessary in an 
automatic substation requires more room than that 
ordinarily required in the attended station, and as there 
are many devices which will interconnect and interlock, 
a careful study of the physical layout is necessary to 
produce an economical installation. In railway sub¬ 
stations in particular, the svdtchboard room required is 
several times that of the non-automatic; the heavy duty 
resistors, high-speed circuit breakers, circuit intermpt- 
ers, etc., also require additional space and as these 
various pieces of apparatus must be interconnected, 
it is es^ntial that the grouping be carefully studied. 

The transformers, msichines, and the auxiliary devices 
will cost a certain sum and this cost is a constant irre¬ 
spective of the arrangement of the apparatus. If the 
location of the various units is not studied carefully. 



Pig. 3—^Two 1500-Kw. 600 -Voi.t Convehtehs 

Note short leads from the machine to the two high-speed circuit 
breakers on negative side. The metal boxes overhead enclose the 
secondary leads from transformer 

it is surprising what sums can be spent for interconnect¬ 
ing cables, buses, conduits, and control leads; it will be 
found that the building costs will also be higher if 
these features are not well worked out. Where rotary 
converters are used, the placing of the transformers 
outside of the main building, as previously mentioned, 
has distinct advantages in reducing the cost of the 
building and ventilation. Such transformers should be 
located as close to the machines as possible, in order to 
reduce the length of the secondary leads. The high¬ 
speed circuit breakers when on the negative side of the 
machine should be as close to the machine as possible 
and adjacent to their complementary resistors; the 
machine and breakers can be treated as a unit because 
all this equipment mxist be out of savice if it is desired 
to do any work on any part of the unit. If these devices 
are not located close to the machine, long runs of heavy 
cable and control leads are necessary. An example of 
bow this apparatus may be grouped and made a part 
of the unit is shovm in Fig. 3. 


As the load limiting resistors are quite large and are 
likely to get quite hot, they should be located well 
overhead where the heat is easily dissipated and yet as 
close to the bus as possible, in order to reduce the heavy 
copper runs necessary; there are devices that are inter¬ 
locked with the feeder breakers and they should like¬ 
wise be dose to them to reduce the control runs. The 
contactors used with the load limiting resistors should 
be located so that the arcs will not travel in a direction 
where damage may occur and they should be well 
above the floor line so as to prevent the arc’s blovsdng in 
the face of a passer-by. Wha^e heavy arcs are likely to 
occur, extra spacing and barrias should be provided to 
confine them effectually. Where fuses are used on 
600-vqlt potential or control drctuts, the cartridge 
should be enclosed in a non-conducting fire resisting 
box; this is particularly necessary on the back of switch¬ 
boards where the failure of a fuse to function properly is 
likely to cause serious destruction to the adjacent wires. 
The detail wiring of the railway switchboard should be 
given most careful consideration, as there is a large 
number of vtires canying several voltages, both alter¬ 
nating current and direct current, on the back of the 
board and it is essential that the spacings be ample, 
lest a fault on one communicate trouble to the 
others, which may render all the protective apparatus 
inoperative. 

The standard size of railway boards where high-speed 
breakers , or circuit interrupters are used, has been a 
90 in. high by 20 in. wide panel, on which panel it has 
been customary to mount all of the apparatus except the 
high-speed breaker, this device being mounted on a 
supporting frame at the top and to the rear of the 
face of the panel. It is necessary to have two discon¬ 
necting switches for isolating the breaker or interrupter 
to do maintenance work. Such an arrangement 
takes but little space, but has a decided disadvantage 
of crowding too much apparatus on one panel, allowing 
insufficient spacing for relays, fuses, etc. and, further¬ 
more, producing a very congested mass of wiring on the 
back of the panel. Severe burnouts have taken place, 
particularly when a 600-volt piece of apparatus, such 
as a relay, goes bad. The congested condition on the 
back of the switchboard is worthy of attention, as there 
are control wires of several voltage classes, heavy busses, 
and interconnecting leads, all crowded into a very close 
space, rendering it somewhat hazardous to do mainte¬ 
nance work and resxilting in rather bad burnouts if 
faults occur. If the panel is widened, it makes the 
switchboard rather long, yet it does not materially 
assist in relieving the congested wiring condition on the 
back of the board. 

In order to overcome these objectionable features, 
it may be found advisable to arrange the switchboard in 
two sections, back to back, the machine relays and 
instrument equipments, the feeder equipments such as 
the relays, and circuit interrupters being on the front of 
the board, and on the board to the rear, there are placed 
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the disconnecting switches and such relay and metering 
equipment as it is not essential to have on the front of the 
board, (Fig. 4). This arrangement has several decided 
advantages. It makes it possible to reduce the length 
of the building, but more important, it allows the 
placing of the heayy bus in a position well above the 
other apparatus, thus making it easy to connect the bus 
to the breakers or circuit intemipters and the discon¬ 
necting switches, and at the same time leaves the baclcs 
of the boards clear of heavy copper, which, under the 



ElCI. J—PllONT OF SwrrOHBOAKD 

Contiliiia 11-kv. ooiitrol automatic ©(iiiipment foi* two raachlno 

control, and four fooftoi’ circtilt breakors. Note tho load-Umltine rosistors 
on tlio Kallory 

older type of installation, makes it extremely difficult to 
get at or change incidental wiring on the rear of the 
panels. 

The interconnecting and interlocking control leads, 
of which there are quite a few, can be carried in metal 
troughs or conduits between the two boards, thus allow¬ 
ing for easy interconnection to the several devices. 
It will be found advisable where there are several classes 
of control wires, to carry each voltage class of wires in 
separate conduits rather than mingle the several classes 
in one conduit, as this makes it very easy to shoot 
trouble and further provides some additional safety 
in case one of the wires grounds. A general view of 
such a type of installation is shown in Fig. 5. 

These are details that seem hardly worthy of men¬ 
tion, yet if a detailed examination of some installations is 
made, it will be found that the above features are most 
important in obtaining economy in the first cost, and 
safety and speed in maintenance work. It should be 
borne in mind that where there is no attendant in the 
station, it is not always known just what happens and 
when the inspector arrives on the job, it is essential that 
the arrangement be such that he can readily find the 
trouble without having to resort largely to a cut-and- 
try method of isolating the component parts of the 
several circuits. 


It is essential that careful attention be paid to the 
seemingly small details, for experience shows that more 
faults occur from the small apparatus than from the 
major parts of the equipment. Many relays and 
auxiliary devices are necessary, particularly with d-c. 
apparatus, and these relays should be carefully marked 
and lettered. Of course, the operating man must have 
a thorough knowledge of the equipment as the position 
of the relays will often be a guide in informing him as to 
just what piece of apparatus has functioned and much 
delay in rectifying trouble can be saved if he will observe 
the position of the relay, that is, if it is out of its normal 
position, such as being closed when it should be open 
or vice versa. Particular care should be taken with the 
lettering and symbol marking of the switchboard wiring 
and equipment. 

Conclusion 

The automatic substation has been developed to a 
high degree of perfection. It can be relied upon to 
deliver an excellent type of service, particularly if proper 
precautions are taken in the design and installation: 
in fact, in certain cases it will deliver better service than 
that given from an attended station. Careful inspec¬ 
tion and maintenance will prevent much trouble. 



Pia. —Ymv Between Fbont and Rear Rwitchboabdb 

Note tho absence of heavy copper runs on back of panels. Metal 
trough overhead is divided into three compartments vdth removable 
sections on sides. Note ease with which the interconnecting leads are 
taken out of this box to various control panels. Barriers on left are 
between tho d-c. feeder panels 

This development has provided the means for locating 
the supply station at those points in the distribution 
network where previously such a station would not have 
been possible, and as a result large economies in the 
distribution network can often be effected by the ap¬ 
plication of the automatic substation, but to make this 
possible it is essential that the substation investment 
should not overbalance the saving to be effected in the 
distribution system. The cost of the supply lines. 
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real estate, and buildings often determines the economic 
solution, as the cost of much of the apparatus is almost 
a constant no matter where it is located on the system. 

The type of control should receive most careful con¬ 
sideration, particularly if the station is not of extra¬ 
ordinarily large capacity. 

With careful design, proper spacings, and isolation 
of apparatus, the fire risk can be reduced to a minimum. 

Further development of the apparatus and control 
systems and careful attention to the schematic design 
of unattended stations and its connected system will 
produce, in the futare, even greater economies (with 
improved service) in the distribution of electrical energy, 
than are apparent today. 


Discussion 

M. T. Crawford: The Puget Sound Power & Light Co. pro¬ 
vides automatic substations not only in city residential areas, 
but in a number of suburban and rural districts. In the city, 
the substations are of the full automatic type and the amount of 
load handled warrants the installation of the best and most 
modern equipment available. 

A different economic problem presents itself, however, in the 
case of a substation to supply a suburban or rural community 
where a load of only a few hundred kilowatts is involved. If this 
load is largely suburban homes and farms, it may represent 
three to five thousand consumers. The high degree of electric 
range saturation on our company’s system, the large number of 
water heaters, electric brooders, and other domestic appliances, 
has brought us to face a situation where an interruption of thirty 
minutes may cause great public inconvenience and impair both 
public relations and sales. It has, therefore, become rapidly 
very important to safeguard against interruptions on this class of 
service, and yet at the same time the highest economy is 
essential. 

Our present practise for this service usually consists of an 
installation of three transformers up to 200 kw. maximum size 
each, on a two- or four-pole structure, transforming from the 
13-kv. local transmission line down to 2 kv. or 4 lev. for distri¬ 
bution purposes. These voltages are in the more closely built 
areas where farms consist of only a few acres each of rich soil, 
or in suburban residential sections near the city. In the out¬ 
lying regions. Where the load is more scattered, high distribution 
voltages are employed. 

We have equipped a number of these pole-type transforming 
stations with automatic switching on both primary and secondary 
side. On the 13-kv. side, two pole-top sectioiializing switches of 
standard type are installed, connecting the transformer bank to 
either of two 13-kv. supply lines. Automatic operation is 
provided which switches the load over from the preferred to the 
auxiliary supply line in ease of a power failure on the preferred 
line. 

On the. 2-kv. side, induction regulators are installed for 
voltage regulation and crossarm-mounted oil switches are pro¬ 
vided for outgoing feeders and equipped with automatic reelosing 
devices. The automatic equipment on these installations is of a 
comparatively inexx^ensive type and the general class of construc¬ 
tion is also of a very modest character. The total cost runs 
around $12,000 for a 600-kw. installation with three regulated 
lighting feeders and one unregulated power feeder, including 
automatic equipment. It is true that the cost per kw. is no less 
than a high-class full automatic substation in the city where built 
for large capacity; however, this cost per kw. would be very 
much higher if a high class installation were put in for only 
600 kw. In other words, for a modest total investment, a sub¬ 
station can be built in suburban territory which will have auto¬ 


matic features for protecting the service and which will be entirely 
adequate for a period of five to ten years while territory is 
developing. If it assumes urban proportion at the end of that 
time, a permanent high-class substation can be built and the 
less expensive equipment readily moved farther out to newer 
territory. 

The problem of a-c. or d-c. service in congested areas of large 
cities has to be settled on a. basis of the economics of the local 
situation, as the author points out. In Seattle the older d-e. 
system was paralleled by an a-c. network with interleaved feeders 
and automatic network switch protection. This was done eight 
years ago, and although the d-c. system has been kept up with 
full battery protection, and for a number of years past no effort 
has been made to require customers to take a-c. service leather 
than d-c., nevertheless the a-c. load has grown very rapidly and 
the d-e. load h^s just held its own, due to customer preferences. 
A certain amount of d-c. service is required, however, to meet 
public needs fufly. The automatic substation described by the 
author, installed in moderate sized units on customer premises, 
admirably meets this need in new territory where no older d-c. 
system exists. 

The need for remote load-indication equipment is very acute 
in some situations where there is no well defined load character¬ 
istic at various hours of the day, such as trunk-line railway 
electrifications. We hope soon to have equipment perfected for 
trial installation which will give a totalized indication at ono 
point of three large blocks of power at different locations, the 
maximum single distance being 120 mi. We now have satis¬ 
factory carrier telephony over this route via 110-kv. lines, and 
there seems to be no reason why carrier impulse indications 
cannot be transmitted for remote metering purposes. 

C. lE. Carey: I had hoped the paper would bring out the 
economic relation of the number of small automatic substations 
and inherent low feeder losses as compared to the large manually 
operated substation and high feeder losses. Somewhere be¬ 
tween these extremes there is an economic balance and that 
economic balance bears a very important relation to the dis¬ 
tribution system. 

The automatic substation places in the hands of the operating 
men a system of high-voltage transmission and low-voltage dis¬ 
tribution. It places in their hands a system of a-c. transmission 
and d-c. distribution which is quite sirqilar to that used for a-c. 
systems. The automatic substation is as reliable as any piece of 
apparatus we have, whether it is a-c. or d-c. This fact has been 
recognized on the large suburban and interurban electrifications 
which have made use of the automatic substation which not only 
reduced the operating cost but also increased reliability of 
service. 

The problem of applying automatic substations to a distribu¬ 
tion system resolves itself into an economic study. The eeo- 
monic study is the same as any other engineering economic 
problem, namely the balancing of the fixed charges against the 
operating expenses. Restating that problem means to find the 
lowest annual operating expense for a given combination. This 
would be my attack and method of applying automatic stations 
to any distribution system. 

I should like to discuss the question of fire hazard mentioned 
in Mr. Lisberger’s paper. One of the developments to reduce 
this hazard is the inertaire transformer, in which an inert gas has 
replaced the oxygen in and ahoye the oil. 

Mr. Ldsberger states that induction regulators should be made 
with boiler-plate tanks so as to co^ne any explosion within the 
induction regulator in its case. This does not seem to me to be 
the true answer. When you consider the enormous energy 
released at the time of a secondary explosion you find that the 
thickness of the boiler-plate tank must approach more nearly an 
armor plate. We have provided regulator tanks with corruga¬ 
tions so designed that they will expand in case of explosion. 
Actual tests by the use of controlled bombs have shown that the 
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corrugated tank will withstand explosions which rip open the 
boiler-plate tanks. 

L. R. Gambles In reading Mr. Lisberger’s paper, I noted 
particularly his discussion of the use of the automatic d-c. sub¬ 
stations for supplanting the present tendency to use a-c. net¬ 
works. It seems that it is always the question of economics 
which must bo considered in the final analysis, although the 
public must not be forgotten. Their demands must be supplied. 

I feel that in a few years from now direct current will be quite 
a relic. People are demanding more and more the a-e. service, 
and why? It is a question of maintenance with them because the 
a-c. motor does not require nearly the maintenance that a d-c. 
motor reqidres, and as a result, the demand is for a-c, service 
and the power companies are going to supply it. 

Analyses made in Spokane, and on other systems would indi¬ 
cate that the annual charges for an a-c. network run from 15 to 
25 per cent lower than those for a d-c. network. With these 
points in view, it seems that the direct current will be. a thing of 
the past in a few more years. 

Chester Lltchtenber^: A vision of important electric 
system changes is disclosed in this paper. A radical step in the 
design of distribution systems is discussed. 

One feature makes it difficult to establish l^oad standards 
for automatic-station application at this time. It is the embry¬ 
onic state of the automatic station art. Combined with this is a 
period of rapid development. For example, remote load-indi¬ 
cating equipment is just now being developed to a point where 
successful application is practicable. This extension of the 
automatic station art is sure to make for a broader field together 
with a more intensive use of the equipment. 

The recent development of less expensive curve-drawing 
instruments is just being aimounced. These will make it pos¬ 
sible to record information on circuit conditions as they occur 
in automatic stations. It will also make possible less frequent 
visits to these stations for the purposes of obtaining records. 
Moreover, they will permit less voluminous records to be kept. 
Those records too will be more accurate than those usually 
available. 

Automatic switching equipment with its extensions into 
supervisory control and telemetering now forms the nucleus for 
radical revisions in the art of generating, transmitting, and dis¬ 
tributing electric power. As these new developments become 
more familiar to electrical engineers, greater economies in opera¬ 
tion will result. 

P. B* Garrett* Mr. Lisberger has drawn certain general 
conclusions which do not seem entirely justified in view of the 
fact that the experience in question has been limited in some cases 
to certain types of equipment only, and does not cover all such 
equipments available for the applications outlined. 

Mr. Lisberger states that remote load-indication equipment 
in the present state of development camiot be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. It should be noted that a number of large operating 
companies in other sections of the country have experienced very 
satisfactory operation of remote metering equipments of other 
types over a period of several years. 

Experience and tests have demonstrated the ability of the 
corrugated welded steel tank of induction feeder regulators to 
withstand shock from internal explosions. Mr. Lisberger-s 
paper would tend to indicate gieater strength in the boiler-plate 
type. 

As Mr. Lisberger states in his paper, location of the high¬ 
speed breakers on the negative side of the machine does make it 
very desirable to locate them as close to the machines as possible. 
However, when the high-speed breaker is inserted in the positive 
lead, which is equally as desirable, it is often found convenient to 
mount it above and to the rear of the switchboard. No extra 
lengths of cable and control leads are necessary in this case since 
the positive cable is normally carried to the switchboard. 


Mr. Lisberger lays considerable stress on the matter of speed 
in maintenance work. It should be noted that with the type of 
equipment which allows for annunciation of any or all causes of 
shutdown, it is not necessary to resort to a cut-and-try method 
of isolating the component parts of the several circuits. Due 
to the location of certain relays, such as grid thermal relays, 
and also due to the necessity of removing the covers of certain 
types of relays to observe their physical position, much delay in 
rectifying trouble can be eliminated by the use of annunciators 
grouped in a single relay, which tell the cause of shutdown at a 
glance. 

Mr. Lisberger’s outline of the application of distributed auto¬ 
matic substations to supply an existing Edison network offers 
interesting possibilities of improved service. Such a scheme 
eliminates the cost of a changeover to an a-c. network but 
does not result in a saving in operating expenses comparable 
to the a-c. network. Independent studies made by several 
operating companies agree that the best type of a-c. net¬ 
work is not more than half as expensive in total annual 
charges as a corresponding d-c. network. 

A-c. network systems are being operated, installed, or planned 
in a large number of cities, large and small, in all parts of the 
country. In such a system, all of the secondary mains in the 
area are tied solidly together to form a grid of conductors to which 
all customers are connected. This grid is fed by a considerable 
number of transformer banks which are connected to several 
independent primary feeders and located in vaults or manholes 
throughout the area. This renders the space requirement of the 
individual transformer vault comparatively small. The dependa¬ 
bility of the Edison 4-e. network and the economy and efficiency 
of the a-e. method of distribution using high-voltage feeders and 
transformer banks at the points of utilization are provided by the 
a-c. low-voltage network. 

J. Hellenthal* I should like to touch on the automatic sub¬ 
station as applied to congested load centers. For our city loads 
we use fully automatic substations which give fully automatic 
control of supply lines, full protection for the transformer banks, 
and fully automatic protection to the feeders. We have found 
in five years* experience that the automatic substations are very 
economical from the standpoints of design and operation. In 
the design of the station we have to take into consideration 
various factors, the most economical grouping of equipment, 
the proper construction of the building to forestall fire hazards' 
and to obtain minimum insurance rates. 

We find that in the a-c. automatic stations, we get considerable 
variation in costs per kv-a. In the costs we include not only our 
buildings, our equipment, but also our land and the feeder run to 
the cable terminal pole. In our original designs we ran into costs 
that went up to #28 and #50 per kv-a. installed capacity. By 
giving considerably more study to our designs, we have reduced 
these costs dependent upon the size of the stations. For in¬ 
stance we have one station with the present installed capacity 
of 9000 kv-a., with sufficient building and structural facilities to 
double that capacity. With the present capacity our total cost 
is #25.09 per kv-a. When this station has been developed to its 
ultimate capacity our cost will have been reduced to #12.04 per 
kv-a. 

This station is a modern fireproof building with decorative 
features, in the heart of a residential area, with ample shrub¬ 
bery and everything about it to make it a very attractive building. 

In our other designs we have gone to a more compact station, 
built upon a unit principle, where so many feet of building will 
provide for a certain number of incoming lines, transformers, and 
feeders. As our demands increase we add another unit to the 
building. This type of station we have developed to 6000 kv-a. 
installed capacity for #18.55 per kv-a. When increased to 
9000 Icv-a., which is the ultimate capacity of the one unit, this 
cost will be reduced to #16.74. We feel this is a very representa¬ 
tive cost and is very economical. 
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We maintain a rigid inspection of our substations. At 
present we have five full automatic substations with a total 
kv-a. capacity of about 32,000, with provision for more than 
dotible this oh the existing premises. In addition we have quite 
a number of industrial stations that ai'e semiautomatic. 

We have an ixispector on duty at aU times. He is ju'ovided 
with a ear. The inspector must visit each station on each shift, 
giving tw^enty-four hours’ service. This facilitates precluding 
any misoperation, and gives an opportunity to check up on his 
records to see w^hat feeders and transformers are doing, and 
assists in much quicker restoration of service after a feeder has 
been locked out. 

A, P. Sessions: Mr. Kellogg touched on automatic notifica¬ 
tion of switches tripping out in automatic stations. In the 
Southern California Edison Company we have found a very 
effective way of doing this by the use of oxir telephone lines, 
using the telegraph-type relay. 


We have what we call switching c<mtet\s or grouped sijp(irvisioii 
of our stations. These outlying autoimilic. .sul^stations will 
I'oporl; to the switching center. Wliik? the only indications we 
get is that something needs attention, it i.s always Avithin a foAV 
miles of a swdtolung center from Avhich an <‘le<*.trieiaji nui^s’ be 
sent as soon as the switcdies trip out. the third time. It is a. 
very cheap way of getting resiilt.s, of course*, assuming you 
already have the tolepJmiie linos. 

Caesar Antoniono: (communicated aftm* adjournment) 
Thoi'e is one phase of the automatic siibstatUm applioat.iun on 
urban and intorurban railway systems tliat should bo more fully 
emphasized, an item of major importance in Unit cflass of sen*vice 
and that is the po.ssible mitigation of electrolysis by the proper 
spiuiing and location of the substations as suggested, thus reduc¬ 
ing the capital investment Avliieli Avould bo neet's.sary iiinlev 
certain conditions to piwont ilanuxgc^ to midergroiuid 
strueUire.s. 



The Electrolytic Zinc Plant of the Sullivan Mining 

Company 

BY ELLERY R. FOSDICK> 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis* This 'paper desmhes the recently constructed The ^^Tainion-^Pring'* electrolytic processf which uses strong acid 
electrolytic zinc plant of the Sullivan Mining Company which is for leaching and high current density for electrolysis^ is employed 
located near Kellogg, Idaho. The first unit which has just been in this plant. 

completed has a capacity of 50 tons of slab zinc per day. Provision The metallurgical process and the physical layout of the plant are 
has been made for two additional units which will bring the capacity briefly described, after which follows a general discussion of the 
up to 150 tons per day. deetrical features. 


General 

T he Sullivan Mining Company is owned jointly by 
the Bunker Hill Sullivan Mining and Concentrat¬ 
ing Company and the Hecla Mining Company. 
It owns the Star Mine located near Mullan, Idaho. 
This mine is connected, by means of an 8900-ft. cross¬ 
cut, with the 2000-ft. level of the Hecla Mining Com¬ 
pany’s shaft. A complex silver, lead, zinc ore is mined 
in the Star ground, trammed through the cross-cut, 
raised through the Hecla shaft, and is then shipped to a 
concentrating mill at Kellogg. The zinc cohcentrate 
from this mill is then taken a distance of one mile to the 
electrolytic zinc plant. Zinc concentrate from sources 
other than the Star Mine will also be treated, this being 
a custom plant which will afford an outlet for the 
refractory and complex zinc ores of the Coeur d’Alene 
district. Construction on the first unit was started in 
August, 1926 and practically completed by August, 1928. 

The erection of this plant is the result of much ex¬ 
perimental work in developing a method of treatment 
for these ores. The plant has a nominal capacity 
of 50 tons of slab zinc per day but provision has been 
made for additional units to increase the capacity to 
about 150 tons daily. 

Metallurgy 

The Sullivan Plant emplosrs the “Tainton-Pring” 
electrolytic process, which is based on the use of strong 
acid in leaching and of high current density in the 
electrolysis. The acid strength is about 28 per cent 
and current density about 100 amp^es per sq. ft. 

Concentrate. Briefly outlined the process is as 
follows: Zinc concentrate is roasted and the roasted 
calcine is magnetically separated into two parts, (1) a 
magnetic piortion, containing most of the iron and the 
zinc ferrite which is formed in roasting the ore, and 
(2) the non-magnetic part, containing practically all zinc 
oxide. 

Leaching, The magnetic portion containing the zinc 

1. Asst. Engineer, The Washington Water Power Go., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. B8-S1, 19S8. 


which is not readily soluble is added to the hot, strong 
28 per cent acid which attacks and dissolves the zinc 
compounds. The oxide portion is then added to this 
pulp to neutralize the unconsumed acid and to precipi¬ 
tate iron and other impurities which have also been 
dissolved by the add. 

Purification. The pulp is then filtered. After being 
dried the residue, containing the lead and silver which 
was in the original zinc concentrate, is shipped to the 
Bunker Hill smelter for the recovery of these metals. 
The zinc solution is agitated with metallic zinc to pre- 
dpitate cadmium, copper, and cobalt. It is then 
filtered again ^ter which the neutral zinc sulphate 
solution goes to the electoolytic cells. 

Electrolysis. The electrolytic cells operate at an 
add range between 22 and 28 per cent sulphuric add. 
When the add reaches the upper limit, a portion of the 
solution is withdrawn from the cell solution circuit and 
a corresponding volume of neutral zinc sulphate solu¬ 
tion is added. This reduces the acid strength to the 
lower limit. The strong add which is withdrawn is 
used in the. leaching of the calcine as previously de¬ 
scribed. The process is thus cyclic. 

The heat devdoped in the electrolysis raises the 
temperature of the electrolyte. This therefore is 
circulated through coolers condsting of lead-lined 
boxes in which are placed lead pipe coils through which 
cold water is flowing. The flow of warm electrolyte is 
counter current to that of the cooling water in the coils. 
The dectrolyte after being cooled returns to the cdls 
in continuous circuit. 

Arrangement of Generator Building, Cell Room, 
AND Substation 

Geographical Location. The site of the new electro¬ 
lytic zinc plant is in a canyon known as Grovemment 
Gulch near Kellogg, Idaho. The buildings of the 
electrolytic zinc plant are placed upon the east slope 
of the gulch. See Figs. 1, 2, and 3 for the general 
layout. This is an advantageous location, for most of 
the solutions can flow by gravity from the higher 
buildings down through the various processes to the 
cell room, thus redudng the number of solution pumps 
to a minimum. A further advantage of the location 
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is taken by placing the stack upon a saddle of the east 
side of the gulch about 200 ft. above the highest building 
of the plant. 

Buildings. Themainbuildingin which the metallurg¬ 
ical processes are carried on is 216 ft. long and 305 ft. 
wide. The generator building is 57 ft. wide and 54 ft. 
long and the electrolytic cell building is 57 ft. wide 
and 271 ft. long. 



Pig. 1—General View of Electrolytic Zinc Plant- 

All footings and substructures are constructed of 
concrete designed for 8000 lb. strength. The coarse 
aggregate used consisted of tailings from the Bimker 
Hill & SulHvan Mill. 

The buildings are steel frame structures with the walls 
made of wood girt studs on which was stretched wire 
netting. Concrete was then sprayed on the netting 
against forms placed on the outside of the wall, in this 
way forming concrete panels and concrete covered 
studs.. The result is a type of wall called gunnite. 


p I * RiuiitAMt 



2—General Layout, of Electrolytic Zinc Plant 

The roofs of the buildings were built up of 2 by 4 in. 
timbers placed on edge and side by side over the steel 
trusses. Waterproof roofing material was laid upon 
this surface. 

Fully 25 per cent of the wall space of all the buildings 
is occupied by windows. The large amount o| window 
space together with white ceilings gives very satis¬ 
factory daylight working conditions. Artificial illumi¬ 


nation with an average intensity of 6 foot candles is 
provided in. both the generator Wlding and the cell 
room, while in other parts of the plant it is of somewhat 
lower intensity but is aanple for the work to be done. 

Suistaiions. The generator building is located at 
the south end of the cell room, and immediately 
adjacent to this building is the Sullivan Mining Com- 



Fig. 3—Another View op Bleotrolytic Zinc Plant Showing 
Power Plant 

panjr’s 110-kv. outdoor substation. Opposite the 
Sullivan Miuing Company’s substation on the west 
side of the gulch is the Washington Water Power 
Company’s 110-kv. outdoor switching station. 

E^ijnnent. In the generator building there is a 
main floor and a basement. The synchronous motor- 
generator set bases are resting on the main floor. 
Machine foundations extend down to footings below the 
basement floor. The walls of the machine foundations 
have openings for ventilating louvers. 



Pig. 4—Synchronous Motor-Generator Sets 


The control board is at right angles to the shafts 
of the two machines, and is located on the main floor. 
See Fig. 4. 

A 2300-volt three-phase bus and switching structure 
is located in the basement directly below the main 
control board. Here the synchronous motor-generator, 
starting, running, and compensator oil circuit breakers 
are mounted with their accessory equipment. 

On the opposite side of the basement, and in line 
witb the copper busses from the generators to the 
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electrol 3 ^ic cells in the cell room, is the 500-volt d-c. 
switching equipment. 

All condviit runs were kept in the concrete forming 
the floors and walls of the generator building. It was 
desired to keep the basement free from exposed conduit 
because of the large amount of bus copper to go in, and 
also to reduce to a minirnmn any windage losses in 
ventilation. Numerous junction boxes and pull boxes 
were provided to facilitate future changes and exten¬ 
sions of station control wiring. 



Fig. 5—110-Kv. Outdoor Transformers 

The air washer and blower equipment for the motor- 
generator sets is at one end of the basement placed 
beside, and dischar^ng toward Unit No. 1 foundation. 

Each generator and each synchronous motor has a 
motor driven remote controlled field rheostat mounted 
on the side of the machine foundation. 

Direct current for oil circuit breaker operation, 
signals, and emergency lighting in the cell room and 
generator room is supplied by a 60-cell Exide t37pe 
E-11 storage battery located in a separate room in the 
basement of the generator building. 

The generator room is equipped with a 25-ton 
Whiting crane having the travels operated manually 
by means of endless chains but with the hoist motor 
driven. 

Substations 

Power Supply. Two transmission lines feed the 
Washington Water Power Company's switching station, 
one being a 110-kv. transmission line from the East 
Side Substation at Spokane and the othw a 60-kv. line 
from the Post Falls Generating Plant. The 60-kv. 
line is connected through a 15,000-kv-a. transformer 
bank to the 110-kv. line. Continuity of service is 
further insured by a third line operating at 110 kv.. 
extending from this switching station through the 
larger substations of the Coeur d’Alene Mining District 
and joining at a point near Burke, Idaho, the 110-kv. 


line from the Montana Power Company’s Thompson 
Palls Plant. 

Substation Equipmeni. The Sullivan Mining Com¬ 
pany’s Substation has a 10,000-kv-a. transformer bank 
protected by an oxide film lightning arrester and a 
110-kv. oil circuit breaker. The transformers are 
llOk-v. to 2300-volt, oil insulated, self-cooled, delta- 
delta connected. See Fig. 5. 

Power Cables. Twenty-three hundred volt three- 
phase power enters the generator building through 
four 750,000-cir. mil, three-phase lead-covered babies 
connected in parallel.- These cables connect to the 
2300-volt indoor switching structure to which the two 
synchronous motors and five 2300-volt plant feeders are 
connected through oil switches. See Pig. 6. 

Plant Feeders. Three of the 2300-volt plant feeders 
terminate in smaller outdoor substations where the 
voltage is stepped down by transformers for 440-volt, 
three-phase power and 110-volt lighting. One of the 
2300-volt feeders supplies power to the 2300-volt, 
three-phase well pump motors located at the wells in the 
Coeur d’Alene River Valley about one mile away, the 
other feeder supplies 2300-volt, three-phase power to 
the pumps for circulating the electrolytic ceU solution. 

Synchronous Motor-Generator Sets 

Choice of Generating Equipment. After carefully 
considering the demand to be made upon them and the 
reliability of the source of power, two three-unit 
ssmchronous motor-generator sets were chosen to 
supply direct current to the electrolytic cells. Although 
their efficiency is somewhat lower it was thought best 
to use synchronous motor-generator sets instead of 
booster synchronous converters. The following are 
some of the advantages that favor S3mchronou8 motor- 
generator sets for this particular installation. 



Fig. 6—2300-Voi.t Indoor Switching Structure 


1. They are more stable, not being affected to such 
a great extent by surges in the long transmission lines. 

2. It is easier to attain automatic regulation with 
them for they require fewer automatic features. 

3. They have a wider range of voltage. 

4. They will correct the power factor of the total 
plant load. 
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5. Only, one llO-kv. transfonner bank and one 
110-kv. oil circuit breako" with the accessory equip¬ 
ment are needed. A s 3 mchronous converter producing 
600 volts d-c. would not operate at a voltage on the 
alternating current ade which would be suitable for 
power distribution about the plant. It would, there¬ 
fore, be necessary to have a second 110-kv. transformer 
bank for this service when using synchronous converters. 

Synchronous Motor-Generator Sds. The s 3 nichronous 
motor-generator sets are of General Electric Company 
manufacture and supply-the current for each electro¬ 
lytic cell unit of 150 cells. The normal output is 8000 
amperes d-e. at 500 volts. The ssmchronous motor of 
the generating unit is rated at 4400 kv-a., 2300 volts, 
speed 614 rev. per min. On each end of the motor 
shaft is a 4000-ampere, 500-volt shunt wound d-c. 
generator. A direct connected excite* supplies field 
current for both the synchronous motor and d-c. 
generators. 

The following tables give the efficiencies of the syn¬ 
chronous motor-generator sets and tiansformers: 



Synchronous motor-generators 

Per cent 
maximum 
current load 
for one min. 

Power 

factor 

Full load H load 

Hload 

1.0 

92 91.3 

89,0 

160 


110-kv. transformers 


Power factor Full load 

load 

J^load 

1,0 

99.0 

99.05 

98.95 


Including transformer losses, the synchronous motor- 
generator sets have an efficiency of 91.0 per cent when 
operating at full load. 

The motors are started on low voltage obtained from 
a compaisator and after getting up to speed are con¬ 
nected to the 2300-volt bus. A voltage relay gives the 
de^ed sequence interlock between the starting and 
running oil circuit breakers. 

D-e. Bvsses The copper busses connecting the 
gmierators to the electrolytic cells are quite long. The 
current flowing in them is approximately 8^00 ampere 
and does not vary more than 4 per cent Ap or down. 
It was, thwefore, necessary to study heating .losses 
carefully in these busses. As a result of these studies, 
two curves were plotted, one using cost per year for 
each foot of bus with a 20-year life, 10 per cent scrap 
value, and 6 per cent interest on investment, and the 
other using cost of power loss per year for each foot of 
bus based upon the cost of power when the machine 
and transformer losses were induded. Each of these 
cost curves was plotted cost against cross-section of the 
bus in square inches. The intersection of the two 
curves indicated quite dearly the most economical 
size of bus to use, which is 16 sq. in. cross-section for 
8000 amperes or a current density of 533 amperes per 
sq. in. 


Direct current is carried from each generator to the 
circuit opening devices by five bars by 6 in. copper. 
In each genra’ator positive bus is a 6000-ampere, 650- 
volt d-c. air circuit breaker. Each negative bus h^ 
two 3000-ampere, 500-volt knife switches connected in 
paralld. After passing through the circuit ope^g 
devices, the two negative buss^ and the two positive 
busses each combine to form a bus of ten bars of 
by 6 in. copper. These carry the 8000 amperes of 
direct current to the electrolytic cells in the cell room. 
The total amount of btfe copper used for carrying the 
current to the dectrolytic cells weighs 61,700 lb. 

When the plant is expanded to fiveunits of generating 
equipment a transfer bus will be used. ' Unit No. 6 
will be for stand-by service and can be used in place 
of any unit by means of the transfer bus. 

AviomaMe Regidation. The cyclic variation in the 
conductivity of the dectrolyte, taken in conjxmction 
with paiodic shut-dowps of electrical apparatus 
for deaning, oiling, and brush attendance, made it 
imperative to adopt some means for obtaining constant 



Pig. 7—Rbab View of Switchboard dWirin Diagram 


kw. input to the synchronous motors in order to main¬ 
tain the desired load factor. Automatic regulating 
equipment for this purpose was furnished by the General 
Electric Company, and regulation is obtained in the 
following manna-: 

Current transformers and potential transformers in 
the 2300-volt power cables to the synchronous motors 
of the motor-generator sets (see Fig. 7 for wiring dia¬ 
gram) have thdr secondaries connected to the control 
element, or contact making wattmeter of the automatic 
regulator which is mounted on a control panel of the 
main switchboard. This control element through a 
timing device, doses one of two pairs of contacts at 
regular intervals, or does not permit either of them to 
dose, until some fluctuation in load causes a change in 
power taken by the synchronous motor. When a pair 
of contacts dose they complete a circuit, by means of an 
auxUiary contactor, through the fidd rheostat head 
driving motors of both generators. . The driving motor 
drcuits dosed, cause the driving motors to rotate the 
field rheostat brusharms. This regulates the field 
current so as to change the generator loads, either 
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increasing or decreasing them as needed, and so changes 
the power taken by the synchronous motor. 

Machine Ventilatmi. In considering the ventilation 
of the synchronous motor-generator sets, the usual 
problem of washing and cooling air was encountered 
and, in addition to this, it was necessary to make sure 
that no air was sent through the machines without firat 
going through the air washers. 

The gases that leave the stack will have a large 
amount of sulphur dioxide in them; being readily soluble 
this combines with atmospheric moisture to form sul¬ 
phurous acid. Even though the top of the stack is in 
a favorable air current and some 500 ft. above the gen¬ 
erator room, it may happen that some of this sulphur 
dioxide and sulphurous acid will be present in the air 
taken in for machine ventilation. There is also the 
ventilating air from the cell room which at times may 
contain a mixture of dilute sulphuric acid and zinc 
sulphate solution, which may also be in the air supplied 
to the machines. Hence, it was thought advisable to 
wash the air thoroughly to remove both of these and 
any sulphurous acid that may be present. 

A semi-enclosed system of machine ventilation was 
installed. The generator building itself is used as the 
enclosure around the machines. Enough cool air is 
drawn in from outside the building to keep the tempera¬ 
ture of the air being dniwn in through the washers 
down to approximately 65 deg. fahr. Air is drawn 
through the air wa.shers, located in the basement, and 
is discharged into the basement by blowers. This 
washed and cooled air passes through louvered openings 
into the machine foundations and. is taken up by the 
machines, circulated through them, and discharged 
into the generator room. Prom here it is drawn down 
again into the washers, mixing with the desired amount 
of cool air from the outside to maintain the correct 
temperature, and the cycle is repeated. The inside of 
the building is under a static pressure of about 14 i”* 
in the generator room and % in. in the basement so 
that any leakage is out of the building rather than into 
it, which eliminates the possibility of any acid gas fumes 
around the machines and switchboards to injure insula¬ 
tion or tarnish metal fittings. 

The ternperature of the air flowing into the air 
washers is automatically maintained by means of ther¬ 
mostatically controlled louvers, a double set being 
used, one set opening into the building from the air 
washer intakes, and the other set opening to the outside 
of the building. These are mechanically interlocked 
.so that as one opens, the other closes. When cool air 
is being drawn from the outside, a similar amount of 
heated air will be discharged through louvers at the top 
of the building. 

The air for machine ventilation is circulated by two 
Buffalo Forge No. 14, single inlet, duplex conoidal 
fans. These are three-quarter housing type, top 
discharge with a capacity of 71,430 eu. ft. per min. at 
192 rev. per min. against in* static head. Each 


fan is driven by a 25-hp., 440-volt, three-phase induction 
motor. The cooling air is washed by two Buffalo 
Forge carrier generator coolers each having a capacity 
72,000 cu. ft. per min. Thirty gallons of fresh water per 
minute is continuously replacing the water in each 
air washer sump to prevent building up the sulphuric 
acid content. 

The generator building will be heated in winter by 
air discharged from the machines. There is a possi¬ 
bility that there will be enough surplus heated air to 
assist in heating the cell room located adjacent to the 
generator building. 

Elioctbolytic Cells 

Cell Comtrmtion.. Each electrolytic cell contains 
10 aluminum cathodes and 20 lead anodes. The 10 
aluminum cathodes are approximately 1 ft. 83i in. by 
3 ft. 4% in. by '"/k in. thick, and are suspended in the 
electrolyte contained in a lead-lined wooden box. Each 
cathode has two lead alloy anodes, one arranged on 
each side, and each one spaced in. from the cathode. 



Pia. 8—EtBCTuor-rac Celm 


The anodes which are slightly smaller than the cathodes 
are approximately 14 in* thick. Each cell group con¬ 
sists of 160 cells with the electrical circuit connected 
in series. The present installation consists of two such 
cell groups. Fig. 8 .shows the cells before the anodas 
and cathodes were installed. 

Anodes and Caihodes. The lead alloy anodes are 
made in the form of flat grids, being perforated with 
square holes. The aluminum cathodas are smooth, 
fiat sheets. 

Two anodes are used with each cathode to; 

1, Facilitate the flow of electrolyte between the 
anodes and cathodes. 

During electrolysis the circulating electrolyte enters 
the space between the anode and cathode through the 
holes in the anode. By using two anodes for each 
cathode it is possible to have a space between the two 
anodes of the two adjacent cathodes from which is 
taken the supply of electrolyte that is circulated be¬ 
tween the anode and cathode. Thus, the zinc content 
of the solution at all places between the anode and 
cathode is nearly uniform. 
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2. Reduce the current density in the anodes and 
so reduce electrical losses resulting in higher cell 
eflSciency. 

3. Reduce gassing at each anode. More gassing 
takes place at the anodes than at the cathodes. Ex¬ 
cessive gasing at the anodes will result in gas pockets 
which reduce the amount of surface of the anodes which 
are exposed to the electrolyte and so lower the cell 
efficiency. 

El^trolyte. Purified zinc sulphate solution is fed to 
the cells and recirculated until approximately 90 per 
cent of the zinc has been extracted from it. The 
purified solution'going to the cells contains over 20 
per cent zinc. The liquor returned to the agitator tanlrs 
after the zinc is removed contains approximately 28 
per cent acid. The cell solution is circulated con¬ 
tinuously and at intervals a portion is removed to the 
add storage tanks. 

There is parallel fiow of electrolyte to the cells: 
that is, each individual cell of the series is fed from a 
common supply and the effluent electrolyte from the 
cells is collected in a common sump from which it is 
pumped back to the supply tank, thus completing the 
circuit of flow. The electrolysis is continuous so that 
the electrol 3 rte is gradually depleted of its zinc content 
and increased in aridity. The process, in respect to the 
riectrolyte, is cyclic in its operation but continuous in 
respect to the electrolysis. 

The decomposition volta,ge of zinc sulphate is 2.36 
volts, but the minimum allowable voltage per cell is 
3.1 volts in order that zinc may be positively deposited 
on the cathodes. Each cell acts, naturally, as a storage 
battery, so that if short circuited, there is a counter e. m. f. 
of 2.7 volts per cell. There is, of courae, a very heavy 
instantaneous current flow which falls rapidly to zero. 

The potential drop per cell depends upon several 
factors such as conductivity of the electrol 3 d» and the 
spacing and composition of the electrodes. Due to 
the fact that several of these variables may be subject 
to change in pr^tise or upon further developments of the 
process, there is a possible range of 3.4 volts to 3.7 
volts per cell with an avwage of 3.55 volts. These 
conditions may be met by varying the number of cells 
in series, and provisions have been made for this in 
selecting 150 as the number of cells per circuit. 

Current Density. The 150 cells of any one unit are 
connected electrically in seri^. The ten cathodes in 
each cell are connected in parallel and divide the 
8000-ampere current flow equally among them. Hence, 
there are 800 amperes flowing in each cathode, and the 
current flow at each surface of the cathode is 400 
amp^. The current density at each surface of the 
aluminum cathodes is therefore slightly less tlmn 100 
amperes per sq. ft. 

Current density in the cells is limited by two factors: 

1. It may be as high as the cril will permit without 
^cessive circulating and recurrent cooling of the solu¬ 
tion before returning it to the agitator tanks. ' 


2. It is limited by the necessity of keeping down 
power consumption. 

Cell Efficiency. Calculations on zinc tonnage and 
other factors are based upon 85 per cent current 
efficiency. Under normal operating conditions the 
efficiency is considerably in excess of this, but at times 
it may fall to 80 per cent due to impure solutions. 

Stripping Zinc Deposit. The electrolytic zinc de¬ 
posited on the aluminum cathodes can be stripped at 
varying intervals of 12, 18, or 24 hr. The stripping 
is done without interrupting the circuit. A cathode is 
disconnected from its clips by being raised and sus¬ 
pended above the cell for drainage of acid electrolyte. 
The zinc is then stripped from the alu min um cathode 
and the latter is replaced in its copper clips. A group 
of five or ten cells in a unit of 160 cells can be short 
circuited at one time by a copper bar carried on an 
overhead track. After the short circuiting bar is in 
place across the header bars these cells may be cleaned 
and repaired before being again placed in service. 

Telephone, Relays, and Alarms 
Telephones. The generating room has a telephone 
connected with the Washington Water Power Com- 
pansr’s transmission telephone S 3 rstem, so that in case 
of failure of power the attendant at the plant may com¬ 
municate with the power company’s system operator 
at once. There are also local telephone connections 
with the operators’ residences, the office, and various 
parts of the plant, as well as with the city telephone 
system. 

Relay Protection. The “running” oil circmt breakeis 
for the synchronous motors, and the 2300-volt plant 
feeder oil circuit breakers are tripped by both under¬ 
voltage and overload. The 6000-ampere d-c. air 
circuit breakers in the cell circuits trip from both over¬ 
load and reverse current. The lio-kv. oil circuit breaker 
protecting the transformer bank trips from both over¬ 
load and differential relays. The tripping of any oil 
circuit breaker due to overload, or of any air circuit 
breaker due to overload or reverse current, rings the 
^arm bell to attract the operator’s attention. Signal 
lights mounted with the control switchte on the control 
switchboard indicate which switch has operated. 

Alarim. The Washington Water Power Company’s 
substation normally receives power from two trans¬ 
mission lines, one 110-kv. and one 60-kv. line. The 110- 
kv. line is connected through an oil circuit breaker to 
the 110-kv. bus and the 60-kv. line through a trans¬ 
former bank and oil circuit breaker to the 110-kv. 
bus. An auxiliary switch on each of these oil circuit 
brokers is connected by means of an overhead line to 
a rigMl in the Sullivan Mining Company’s generator 
building so that upon power failure the operator will 
know if one of these oil circuit breakers opened. 

Cottrell Precipitator 

General Arrangement. The gases from the roasting 
furnaces pass through a balloon type flue running up 
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the hillside to the Cottrell precipitator located at the 
base of the stack. After passing through the precipi¬ 
tator these gases pass up the stack and out into the air 
currents. 

The Cottrell precipitator is of the plate type con¬ 
sisting of ten sections divided into two groups of five 
sections each. Two high-voltage d-c. busses run the 
length of the Cottrell Precipitator Building. A suitable 
switching arrangement makes it possible to connect 
any section to either bus. The first four sections will 
normally operate at a higher voltage to give higher 
precipitation efficiency. 

Equipment. The high-voltage direct current is 
supplied from two synchronous motor driven disk 
type rectifiers. Each rectifier disk gets high voltage 
alternating current from a 15 kv-a. single-phase trans¬ 
former which has a 400-volt primary with reduced 
voltage taps and a 60,000-volt secondary. A variable 
grid resistor in series with the primary of the trans¬ 
former makes it possible to adjust the voltage between 
taps. 

Dust Recovered. The gases that pass through the 
Cottrell precipitator contain daily about 13.5 tons of 
dust or about 10 per cent of the concentrate fed to the 
furnaces. This dust consists mainly of zinc, lead, and 
silver compounds. The Cottrell precipitator removes 
most of this dust from the gases. 


Individual Motor Drives 

Mechanical power throughout the plant is furnished 
by 440-volt, three-phase motors. One means of 
attmning flexibility of plant operation was to install 
individual motor drives wherever practicable. 

There are 156, 440-volt, three-phase motors con¬ 
nected to apparatus in the plant, the size of which 
range from yi hp. to 150 hp. 

Safety fused cabinets located at convenient places 
in the plant provide distribution points for power to the 
motors. To make them safe for the men to operate, 
all small motors are controlled by push button stations 
which operate .magnetic contactors that are protected 
by fused safety switches. The larger motors are con¬ 
trolled by hand starting compensators which are 
protected by fused safety switches. 

Conclusion 

Throughout the design of the plant every effort was 
made to select and install equipment to facilitate 
flexibility of plant operation. This is particularly 
desirable in a plant of this tsrpe so that retoements in 
the metallurgical processes can be added without 
radical changes to the initial installation. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful sug¬ 
gestions of Messrs. A. C. Stevenson, James B. Fisken, 
and L. R. Gamble, and the assistance of Mr. W. G. 
Woolf in the preparation of this paper. 
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Synopsis.—The paper gives first a brief history of the series of 
improvements to better operating conditions over the Cascade Range 
which have been undertaken by the Great Northern Railway since 
the line was put in operation in 1893, and refers briefly to the three- 
phase electrification of the Cascade Tunnel put in operation in 1909. 

The paper next gives {Part II) a description and the principal 
operating characteristics of the motor-generator type of locomotives 
now in service on the electrified section from Skykomish {Washing¬ 
ton) to Cascade Tunnel Station, and to be used through the new 
tunnel and extension of electrification to Wenatchee when work now 
in progress is completed. 


Part III gives a description of the electric transmission and 
distribution system along the railroad line -with particular em¬ 
phasis on the relay protection designed to guard the system 
so far as practicable against interruption of power supply at the 
locomotives. 

Part IV describes the three-point power supply and includes a 
description of the frequency converter stations at Skykomish and 
Wenatchee for converting the 110,000-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase 
power purchased at these points to ^6-cycle, single-phase power 
required for the traction service. 

« « He « 3ic 


Paet I.— Introduction 

HE changes now in process on the Cascade Division 
of the Great Northern Railway in the State of 
Washington are. the latest steps in a series of 
successive important changes which have been naade 
since this part of the railroad was put in full operation 
in 1893, all of which have looked toward improvement 
of operating conditions on the difficult mountain 
section ova: the Cascade range. The present changes 
include the construction of the new tunnel from Scenic 
to Berne (7.79 nii. long, the longest railroad tunnd 
in America), improvement of ciuwes at many points 
between Berne and Winton, the construction of the 
Chumstick cut-off from Winton to Peshastin, and 
completion of electrification from Skykomish to 
Wenatchee. 

The first operation of the railroad across the Cascades 
was by means of a switch-back which worked its way 
over “the hill” through Stevens Pass. The grades on 
the switch-back were so heavy that only a few freight 
cma could be handled at a time, and snow conditions 
in the Pass during the winter rendered operation of the 
railroad extremely difficult. 

The first major improvement in these conditions was 
the construction of the present Cascade tunnel com¬ 
pleted in 1901 from Tye Station at the west to Cascade 
Tunnel Station at the east, a distance of 2.63 mi. This 
Cascade tunnel (which is still in use but will be aban¬ 
doned when the new tunnel is put in operation) elimi¬ 
nated the switch-back operations, greatly improved 
grade conditions, and avoided the section of deepest 
snows in Stevens Pass. It still left the long winding 
climb up the moimtain with heavy grades and sharp 
curves and several miles of line where it has been 
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necessary to protect the railroad from slides of snow 
and rock by construction of heavy snow sheds. 

The next major improvement in, this section was the 
electrification of this tunnel in 1909, which was undo-- 
taken to eliminate the serious smoke and gas conditions 
which had developed with increased traffic, and to 
improve operating conditions for heavy freight trains 
though the tuimel. This dectrificatioh was planned 
and supervised by Dr. Cary T. Hutchinson, as con¬ 
sulting engineer, and was a three-phase, 660p-volt 
system with two trolley wdres, the rails being used as 
tiie third conductor. The locomotives were equipped 
with three-phase induction motors and could be 
operated at two speeds, i. e., at approximately 15 mi. 
per hr. on passenger trains and light freight trains 
and (by Cascade connection of the motors) at approxi¬ 
mately IM. per hr. with heavy freight trains. 
The steam locomotives were not removed from the 
trains but were pulled through the tunnel along with the 
trains. The greater part of the smoke was eliminated 
as the steam engines did not work in the tunnel. Elec¬ 
tric power for operation of the system was supplied from 
a small hydroelectaic generating station built and 
operated by the Great Northern Railway at Tumwater, 
in TumwatCT Canyon on the Wenatchee River, about 
30 mi. from the tunnel but on the line of the railroad. 
Transmission was at 33,000 volts, three-phase, over a 
double circuit line on wood poles, with a step-down 
substation at Cascade Tunnel Station, delivering 6600 
volts, three-phase, to the trolleys. This is the only 
example we have had in this country of three-phase 
railroad electrification. It was in operation nearly 
eighteen years, and fulfilled the limited requirements 
for which it was intended. 

The freight service east bound carries tonnage 
materially heavier than the west bound. With the 
former steam operation, except for the electric service in 
the old Cascade tunnel, heavy oil-burning Mikado steam 
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locomotives brought the east-bound freight trains from 
the Interbay terminal yard near Seattle to Skykomish, 
the trains being made up to about 2500 tons trailing 
load. Skykomish is near the foot of the heavier grades 
on the western slope of the Cascade mountains. At 
Skykomish two additional locomotives (heavy Mallet 
type) were cut into the train as swing and pusher 
engines for the pull up the grades to Tye at the w:estem 
portal of the tunnel. At Tye the steam helpers were 
replaced by the three-phase electric engines for the pull 
through the tunnel. This operation from Skykomish 
to Cascade Tunnel Station at the east end of the tunnel 
required a normal running time slightly in excess of 6 hr. 
for the 25 mi. of route, including the time of tflking 
water at Scenic and the delay for cutting locomotives 
in and out of the train. 

In 1925 the officials of the Great Northern Railway 
decided to take advantage of additional power available 
from the Tumwater power plant to improve operating 
conditions by electrifying the heavy 'grade section on 
the west slope of the Cascades from Skykomish to Tye, 
and utilizing electric helpers on this section. This is 
the ruling grade against east-bound main traffic on the 
entire system. On account of the complication of a 
double trolley and the operating limitation imiposed by 
constant-speed operation inherent with the three-phase 
S 3 rstem, that system was not adapted for extension, and 
a single-phase, 11,000-volt trolley system with loco¬ 
motives of the a-c.—d-c. motor-generator type was 
selected by the railroad officials as suitable to utilize 
the available facilities and to give the required service 
which included operation of both heavy freight and 
passenger trains. This scheme employs d-c. traction 
motors supplied with d-c. power by means of a motor- 
generator set carried on the locomotive. This system 
went into operation in February, 1927, over the 25 mi. 
from Skykomish to Cascade Tunnel Station, the old 
three-phase electrification through the tunnel between 
Tye and Cascade Tunnel Station being then abandoned. 

For the service from Skykomish to Cascade Tunnel 
Station four electric locomotives were provided, 
descriptions of which are given later. The method of 
operation, on east-bound traffic, is to pull the trains into 
Skykomish by steam power, and there, at the foot of 
the heavy grade section, couple on one or more electric 
locomotives to pull the trains up the grade and through 
the tuimel. On account of the relatively short length 
of the present electrified zone, the steam locomotives are 
not taken off the trains but are run on through, assist¬ 
ing in pulling up the grade to Tye, but shutting off 
while passing through the tunnel from Tye to Cascade 
Tunnel Station. This, method of operation has cut 
approximately three and one-quarter hours off the 
normal inmning time offreighttrains between Skykomish 
and Cascade Tunnel Station. 

The dectric locomotives are also used to take trains 
down the grade west-bound from Cascade Tunnel 
Station to Skykomish, utilizing regenerative braking. 


Comparatively soon after this improvement was 
conceived it was decided to improve operating con¬ 
ditions still further by construction of a new tunnel, 
now nearing completion. This tunnel lowers the sum¬ 
mit 500 ft., shortens the route approximately 7% mi., 
eliminates over 1900 degrees of curvature, cuts down 
the length of the heavy grade approach, and avoids 
substantially all of the dangerous snow-slide area, thus 



Pig. 1— Maj? op ELBOTBirisD Ststbsm op Great Nortrbbn 
RaiiiWat in the Cascade Mottntains 

eliminating 6 mi. of snow sheds. As part of this 
improvement it was decided (besides carrying the 
electrification through the new tunnel) to extend the 
electrification eastward from the portal of the new 
tunnel at Berne to Wenatchee, the eastern end of the 
Cascade Division, and to make extensive improvements 
in line and grade between Berne and, Peshastin, in¬ 
cluding construction of the Chumstiek cut-off which 
will replace the present line through Tumwater Canyon 
with its heavy grades and sharp curves. Fig. 1 shows 
an outline map of the old and the new line, and Fig. 2 
shows a profile of the new line. 



Fia* 2 —Profile of Q-rbat Northern Railway in. the 
Cascade Mountains after Completion of Present 
Line Changes 

When these changes are completed the electrification 
will extend from Skykomish, Wash., at the foot of the 
heavy grade section west of the Cascades (84 mi. by 
rail from Seattle), to Wenatchee, Wash., a total 
distance, via the new tuxmel, of approximately 72 mi., 
and all through trains will be operated with electric 
traction between these points. Five additional loco¬ 
motive units are now on order for this service. 
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The remainder of this paper deals with the cha.racter- 
istics of the locomotives, the electric distribution 
^tem, and somces of electric power supply. 

Part II.— ^Electric Motive Power 

The motive power for the electrification from Sky- 
komish to Wenatchee will coi^st entirely of motor- 
generator locomotives. The railway company now has 
in use two double-cab locomotives and two single-cab 
locomotives, and they have on order three more of the 
double-cab locomotives and two more single-cab loco¬ 
motives. Each of the locomotives has geared, axle-slung, 
d-e. traction motors and has motor-generator apparatas 
which is mounted in the cab on a cab underframe. The 
single-phase power for the motors of the motor-generator 
sets is obtained by pantograph from the contact wire at 
11,000 volts, 25 cycles per sec. It is transformed to 
1240 volts on the double-cab^ocomotives ^d to 2300 
volts on the single-cab locomotives. Single-phase 
synchronous motors operating at these respective volt¬ 
ages drive d-c. generators, which supply the d-c. energy 

to the traction motors. >j i,i u 

The motor-generator set in each cab of the double-cab 
locomotives comprises a four-unit. set. The four 
several units of this motor-generator set consist of: 

1. A single-phase synchronous motor operating at 
1240 volts,- the armature being equipped with an aux- 
Uiary phase winding in order to provide three-phase 
power for starting induction blowOT nootors. One 
terminal of tms auxiliary phase winding is cormected 
to an intermediate point of the secondary winmng ot 
the Vriain cab transformer. The other tei^nal of 
this winding, together with two terminals from the 
secondary winding of the transformer form a tiiree- 
phase system for the power supplied to the blow®: 

motors. , . . 

2. A 600-volt d-c. generator supplying power to 

four 600-volt d-c. traction motors permanently con¬ 
nected in parallel, this generator being separately 

excited. . . ^ 

3 A d-c. exciter for supplying excitation tor tne 

main synchronous motor, for the main generator, and 
for a separate regenerative exciter, and for charing a 
125-volt storage battery which suppli^ the direct 
current for the control circuits, for starting the main 
motor generator set, and for driving the ak compres^rs. 

4. A 10-volt regenerative ©cciter, which is used for 
separately exciting the traction motors during regenwa- 
tive braking, and also for the low exdtation used for 
high speed motoring. 

These four units are mounted on the same snait. 
The motor and generator of this motor-generator set 
are ventilated by a fan which is mounted on the shaft 
between the motor and generator armatiires, the air 
bring sucked in through the two eledrical machines 
and discihaiged through the fan into air ducts which 
lead into openings in the fioor and roof. This motor- 
generator set is started by means of the main d-c. 


generator operated substantially as a series d-c. motor 
supplied with power from the 125-volt storage batter 3 ^ 
When brought up to approximately one-third speed 
the synchronous motor is thrown on the line at reduced 
voltage as an induction motor, by which means it is 
accelerated to approximately 80 per cent of full speed 
before the excitation is applied. Normal is 

applied after the motor is in synchronism. Air blast 
transformers are provided in each of the cabs to trans¬ 
form the current collected by the pantograph to the 
voltage required by the synchronous motor, and 
a blower driven by a three-phase induction motor 
supplies air for ventilating the transformer, this machine 
being provided with the necessary current as heretofore 
described for the blower motors. The speed of the 
locomotive is chiefly controlled by varying the voltege 
of the main d-c. generator by adjustment of its field 
current by adjustable reristanee contiolled through 
contactors. Higher speeds may be obtained by putting 
the traction motors on to separate excitation, under 
which conditions the field strength can be reduced 
approximately 50 per cent. 

The motor-generator set on each of the single-cab 
locomotives comprises five units: 1, A synchronous 
motor having full three-phase armature windings but 
operated as a single-phase motor for dri-ving the motor- 
generator set, the armature at the same time acting ss a 
phase balancer to provide three-phase power for driving 
induction motors on the blowers for the traction 
motors. 2 and 3, Two 750-volt d-c. generators con¬ 
nected in series and supplying current to the three 
groups of traction motors. 4, A 65-volt d-c. exciter 
for providing current to excite the synchronous motor, 
the two main generators, and the regenerative exciter, 
and to provide control current and storage battery 
charging current. 5, A d-c. generator used for sep¬ 
arately exciting the traction rnotors for regenerative 
braking and also used as a single-phase series a-c. motor 
for starting the motor-generator set, in the latter 
function being connected to a special winding on the 
main locomotive transformer. The complete set is 
made up of synchronous motor and main exciter on 
one shaft, the two main d-c. generators with a blower 
between them and the exciter for regenerative braking 
on anothOT shaft, the two being coupled end to end 
through a flexible coupling. The main locomotive 
transformer is arranged for air blast, two blowers being 
provided, each being driven by a single-ph^e repulsion 
commutator t 3 T)e motor to supply the ventilating air. 

The speed of the locomotive is chiefly controlled by 
varying the voltage of the d-c. generators by adjusting 
the field current by adjustable resistence controlled 
through contactors, but the traction motors ^e 
equipped with field shunting means, with two operating 
positions, which permit operation down to 50 per cent 

of field straigth. . . 

Each cab of the double-cab locomotives is equipped 
with four 600-volt d-c. traction motors, axle-slung. 
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permanently connected in parallel. Each motor has 
a one-hour rating of 640 hp. with forced ventilation, and 
drives one driving axle of the locomotive through a 
flexible or cushion type gear mounted on the hub of 
each driving wheel. These locomotives were the first 
t3T)e purchased for operation on the electrification from 
Skykomish to Tye and thence through the old Cascade 
Tunnel to Cascade Tunnel Station, and were designed 
primarily for operation as common motive power equip¬ 
ment for both passenger and freight service. As now 
operated each of these locomotives consists of two cabs 
operated as a unit, and is of the 1—D—1-f-l—D—1 
type. 

Each single-cab locomotive is equipped with six 
760-volt motors, axle-slung, each driving one driving 
axle and geared to its axle through cushion-type twin 
gears. These motors are permanently connected with 
two in series and the pairs in parallel. Eaufii motor 
has a one-hour rating of 660 hp. when ventilated with 
3600 cu. ft. of air per minute. 

These locomotives were purchased after the decision 
to build the new tunnel and to extend the dectriflcation 
eastward, and are designed for higher maximTun 
operating speeds as the specification placed more 
emphasis on their use as passenger locomotives. Each 
of these locomotives is of the articulated 1 — C -t- C — 1 
type. 

A summary tabulation of the mechanical and electri¬ 
cal characteristics of these two types of locomotives is 
presented in Table 1. 


TABUS I 

LOCOMOTIVE OHABAOTBRISTIOS 


Number of locomotives 
Mechanical 


General Electric 
Oo. 

Single Oab 
Locomotive 


Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Double Cab 
Locomotives 


4 


5 


Glassification. 

Total weight each locomotive. 

Weight on drivers. 

Weight per driving axle. 

Maximum rigid wheel base. 

Total wheel base. 

Height over pantograph locked 
down.. 


1 - 0 + 0-1 
518,000 lb. 
409,800 lb. 
68,300 lb. 

15 ft, 4 in. 
68 ft. 8 in. 

16 ft. 3 in. 


1-D-l +1-D-1 
715,000 lb. 
549,600 lb. 

68,700 lb. 

16 ft. 9 in. 

78 ft. 11 in. 

16 ft. 10 in. 


Electrical 


Number of motors 


6 


8 


Horsepower 1 hr. rating 


Tractive effort 1 hr. rating.. 
Speed full field 1 hr. rating.. 
Horsepower cont. rating.... 
Tractive effort cont. rating. 
Speed full field cont. rating.. 
Voltage synchronous motor. 

Voltage d-c. generators. 


Voltage on traction motors. 


( 550 por motor 
3300 per loco- 
motive 
67,200 lb. 

18.2 mi. per hr. 
3,000 
60,600 lb. 

18.6 mi. per hr. 
2,300 

( 750 each, 

\ two in series 

( 1500. volts on two 
motors perma¬ 
nently in series 


{ 541 per motor 
4330 per loco¬ 
motive 
112,600 lb. 
14.4 ml. per hr. 
3,600 
88,500 lb. 
16.6 mi. per hr. 
1,240 
600 

600 volts all 
motors in parallel 


Capacity of motor-generator set 
continuous. 


1-2500 lew. 


2-1500 kw. each 


Locomotive inspection and maintenance for the four 
electric locomotives now in service between Slqrkomish 


and Cascade Tunnel Station are at present handled at 
the steam locomotive repair shops at Skykomish. A 
new electric locomotive shop with complete facilities 
for this work is now under construction at Appleyard 
(Wenatchee) and will be available for service upon 
completion of the present extension. All work on the 
electric locomotives will be handled in the new shop. 

Part III.—^Electric Distribution System 

Contact System. The initial installation of this Great 
Northern electrification covers some 25 route miles and 
consists of 26 mi. of main line electrification plus 
approximately 6 mi. of electrified sidings and yards. 
This installation runs from Skykomish to the old Cas¬ 
cade Tunnel yard. The extension now being put into 
service connects with the old line at Scenic and extends 
over the new route as shown in the map. Fig. 1, to 
Appleyard, which is a^vlarge freight yard just east of 
Wenatchee. These s^tions of the railroad consist 
entirely of single main tfiick construction. Yards 
at Appleyard and at Skykomish and passing tracks at 
Scenic, Berne, Winton, Cashmere, and Wenatchee are 
included in the electrification. 

The catenary system over all tracks provides the 
required current carrying capacity without the tise of 
additional feeders except across the Tongo loop in the 
existing construction between Skykomish and Scenic. 
At this point light construction is used around the loop 
and a heavy feedw ties across the two ends of the loop, 
the feeder being carried on poles used for the transmis¬ 
sion line which also cuts across the loop. The design 
of the distribution syrstem provides for a maximum 
regulation of approximately 10 per cent under normal 
traffic conditions with a trolley feeder section open at a 
substation. This regulation was found to be desirable 
on account of the characteristics of the synchronous 
motors employed for driving the motor-generator sets 
on the locomotives. 

Wood pole and bracket construction is used in genonl 
for all single track construction, except on some curves 
where cross-span constiniction is used, and multi-track 
construction is of the cross-span tyrpe except where 
guyed structures could not be employed, and at these 
points wooden poles with expanded metal trusses are 
used. 

The catenary system employed for this electrification 
consists of a combination of inclined catenary on the 
curves and simple catenary with loop hangers on the 
tangents. A composite main messenga* of high tensile 
strength and a single bronze contact wire are used in all 
sections except through the New Cascade Tunnel where 
a copper messenger and a copper contact wire are per¬ 
missible because of the lower temperature ranges and 
consequent lower stringing tensions. Bronze contact 
wires on the systam in general were justified, because 
of high stren^h rather than for wearing qualities, 
since the traffic oyer the line is relatively light. The 
hangers employed in curve construction are the solid 
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type hanger clamped rigidly to the messenger and 
trolley; the hangers used in tangent construction are of 
the simple, light weight, loop design, and both types 
are completely non-ferrous. Non-ferrous cross-span 
wire is employed in the yards at Appleyard, where 
considerable steam locomotive operation will continue. 
Steel cross-span wire construction is used on sidings nnd 
passing tracks in those sections of the line where 



PiQ. 3 -^Catenart Construction 

operations will be completely dectrified, and also at the 
present terminal at Skykomish since at the time 
Skykomish yard was installed it was assumed that 
electrification would probably go on to Gold Bar in a 
relatively short time. 

The main messenger in the heavy grade sections of 
the main line track consists of nineteen strands of 
number 7 vwre. The inner seven wires are of calsun 
bronze in the existing sections of the electrification and 
of red brass in the newer sections. The outer twelve 
wires in each case are of hard drawn copper. The 
trolley wire in the existing section of the mnin fine is 
4/0 “Hitenso C” bronze wire of 55 per cent conductivity 
and in the newer sections is 4/0 "Hitenso A” bronze 
wire of 80 per cent conductivity. This gives a con¬ 
ductivity of 390,000 dr. mils equivalent in those 
sections now electrified and 456,000 dr. mila in 
the newer sections. Siding construction consists of a 
8/8 in. calsun bronze messenger and a 3/0 "Hitenso C” 
trolley wire. 


The catenary system on the main line has a normal 
tension of 4000 lb. in the messenger and 2500 lb. in 
the 4/0 trolley wire, with a maximum tension under 
Class B (N. E. L. A) loading of 7000 lb. in the mess¬ 
enger and 4000 lb. in the 4/0 trolley wire. 

The tangent track construction, as noted before, is 
of the side bracket type, employing two by 2J4 
by in. galvani^d steel angle bars placed back to back 
as a mast arm and a 5/8 in. hog rod. Pin insulators of 
45,000 volts normal voltage are used for the messenger 
with this type of construction on all tangent tracks. 
Three suspension insulator disks in series are used on 
curves and on multiple track construction and in the 
new long tunnel, although four disks in certain partic¬ 
ularly severe locations in the old construction were found 
necessary. 

The line design in general is based upon a normal 
spacing of poles on tangent, track of 150 ft. This 
spacing could not be adhered to rigoroudy, since the 
line consists of many curves with short lengths of 
tangent track between, and in order to obtain equipoise 
^an construction it was necessary to shorten the spac¬ 
ing to adapt it to the requisite nximber of spans of 
uniform or equipoise length. Hanger spadngs of 15 
ft. were employed, the shortest hanger being located 
7J^ ft. from the low point of the span, accommodating 
the resultant spacing at the point of support in order to 
use standard hanger lengths rather than to have a num¬ 
ber of special hangers. On curve construction, as 
previously noted, inclined catenary was used, made up 
with solid hangers. In order to obtain a line without 
cusps in the contact wire, and to preserve a high factor 
of safety in pantograph clearance by maintainiTig an 
angle between the hanger rods and horizontal of 22 



Fio. 4 —Catbnart Constbuction at Tokgo Loop 


deg. or better, it was determined that 4 deg. was the 
maximum curve on which inclined catenary should be 
used without puU-offs, and that all curves of shorter 
radius should be made by utilizing an inclined catenary 
system of 4 d^. curvature pulled over by means of 
pull-offs. A maximiun deviation of 9 in., from the 
center line of the track, and a maximum midclle ordinate 
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distance of 15 in. were determined upon for normal 
temperature. With these limitations it was found 
that 150-foot span lengths could be maintained on 
tangents and on all curves up to and including 6 deg. 
Curves of 7 deg. and 8 deg. were designed up to a 
maximum span length of 120 ft.; 9 deg. curves up to 
105 ft.; and 10 deg. curves up to 90 ft. 

Jumpers between the main line messenger and 
contact wires are inserted every 500 ft. in the tangent 
^tions (where loop hangers are employed), but no 
jumpers are used on curves, ance the hanger design 
provides for a solid connection from the messenger to 
the contact wire at these points. 

Contact line construction in general consists of 
messenger sections of approximately 10,000 ft. in 
length in all sections of the line except through the long 
tunnel. The messenger is dead-ended at each end of 
these sections and is by the type of construction, insu¬ 
lated from the adjacent messenger sections. Jumpers 
are employed between the messengers of the various 
sections except at transformer substations where the 
two sections of messenger are tied together through the 
11,500-volt bus in the substations. The yard con- 



PiG. 6 —Ttpioal Rail Bond Installation 


struction at Skykomish and Appleyard is so designed 
that the yard is fed separately from the transforms 
substation at each of these locations, 

Bonding. Gasweld bonds have been used throughout 
the entire electrification. The initial installation 
employs one 2/0 double strand U .type Gasweld bond ps 
rail joint. The new installation, at present imds con¬ 
struction, will employ two No. 2 Gasweld single strand 
bonds per rail joint. All special work is bonded with 
4/0 bonds. Impedance bonds are installed adjacent to 
each substation location. No negative return wires are 
used except at the Tonga loop cut-off, previously re¬ 
ferred to. 

Relay Protection. Of the arrangements for relay 
protection for the electrification circuits, perhaps the 
most interesting feature is the arrangement adapted 
for protection of the transformer substations. The 
protection which is required is against faults in the 
substation itself, faults on the 11,500-volt contact 
wire ^^tem, and faults oh the 44,000-volt transmission 
system respectively. 


For the clearing of faults occurring in a transformer 
substation differential current protection is used, the 
relays being energized by bushing type current trans¬ 
formers in the incoming 44,000-volt transmission line 
oil circuit breakers and in the outgoing 11,500-volt 
trolley feeder circuit breakers. In the event of a fault 
in the substation these relays actuate the circuit 
breakers and serve to trip out both the. incoming and 
outgoing circuit breakers, and thereby isolate the 
substation. This meets in a simple and economical 
way the necessity for protecting the outside system firom 
the influence of a fault arising within a transformer 
substation, and at the same time isolates the sub¬ 
station so that the fault will not be propagated within 
the substation itself. 

Protection for faults on the contact wire system 
and its feeders is provided by one directional impedance 
type relay in each such feeder. The reason for using an 
impedance type relay for this service arises from the 
relatively high reactance of the contact system, which 
is sufiicient to limit the minimum fault current to a 
value that is too close to the maximum load current 
safely to insure discriminatory action with an ordinary 
directional over-current relay with a constant restrain¬ 
ing torque. In the impedance relay the restraining 
torque decreases with the additional drop of sub¬ 
station voltage, which is caused by the relatively low 
power factor of the fault current compared with the 
operating load currents. The result is that the margin 
available for discrimination between a fault current 
and a load current when this relay is used is considerably 
increased by the change in restraining torque due to 
change in voltage. 

It is also possible to have a fault of sufficiently high 
resistance on the contact system so that it will not 
cause sufficient current flow at the transformer sub¬ 
station to actuate the overload relays although the 
current is in excess of the continuous rating of the 
transformers. It would therrfore be possible for such 
a fault to hold on and eventually overheat the trans¬ 
former. To guard against this possibility it is only 
necessary to arrange tiiat the contact making ther¬ 
mometers with which the transformers are equipped, 
located inside the transformer cases, in addition, to 
ringing an alarm bell, will also close the trip circuit 
and cut the substation out of service, opening both the 
44,000-volt and the 11,500-volt breakers, if the tempera¬ 
ture of the transformer exceedsapredetermined safe limit. 

By these two arrangments we secure adequate 
protection for faults on the contact system with a 
minimum of cost. 

The protection for the 44,000-volt incoming lines 
at the tiansformer substations imposes rather exacting 
requirements upon the relay arrangement. Each 
44,000-volt line is tapped, through a circuit breaker, 
into a common bus at eadi of the transformer sub¬ 
stations. Consequently, a fault consisting of a ground 
or of a wire to wire short-circuit occurring on one of 
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these circuits between any two substations should 
require the circuit breakers at the transformer sub¬ 
stations to operate successively in the order of the 
progression of the substations away from the fault. 
For example, a fault on Circuit Number 1 between 
Winton and Tumwater requires the successive operation 
of circuit breakers at Winton, Berne, Scenic, and Sky- 
komish, in the order given, before the fault is cleared 
from the system. The relative positions of these 
transformer substations along the line are shown in the 
diagram of the transmission and distribution system. 
Fig. 6. The relays at Berne should not begin their 
controlled cycle of operation until the circuit breaker 
on the faulty line at Winton has opened, since prior 
to this time there is ncfthing at Berne to indicate to the 
relay devices which of the two 44,000-volt circuits is in 


each transformer substation to take care respectively of 
short circuits and groimd faults, one (marked relay P 
in Fig. 7) being a directional over-current relay actuated 
by heavy unbalance between the line currents in the 
two incoming transmission lines and the other (marked 
relay Q) being a directional over-current relay actuated 
by slight unbalance between currents in the two trans¬ 
mission lines associated with flow of ciurent in the 
neutral ground connection of a substation transformer. 
Fig. 7 shows diagrammatically the connection utilized 
for these two relays. In order to minimize the invest¬ 
ment required in the protective system, it is desirable 
to energize the relays from bushing type current trans¬ 
formers, for which there are only four available locations 
in- the terminals of the two 44,000-volt oil circuit 
breakers. This is accomplished by the circuit arrange- 



A. Three 2750 kv-a. transformers, 60 110/13.2 kr. 

B; Motor 13.2 kv. 60 3^. 8250 kv-a. 

O. Generator 13.2 kv., 26 1^, 7600 kv-a. 

I>. Two transformers 7500/6000 kv-a., 44/13.2/11.5 kv., 

B. Two transformers 2600 kv-a. each, 44/116 kv., 26 

P. Two transformers 2500 kv-a. each, 44/115 kv., 25.'^ 

G. Two transformers 1600 kv-a. each, 44/11.5 kv., 25 ~ 

H. Two transformers 3760 kv-a. each, 6600/44,000 volt, 10, 25 


I. 6600-volt bus 

J. Three generators 2500 kv-a. each, 6600 volt, 30, 26 

K. Two transformers 1600 kv-a. each, 44/11.5 kv., 25 ^ 

L. One transformer 2500 kv-a., 44/11.5 kv., 25 

M. One transformer 7600/5000 kv-a., 44/11.6 kv., 25 

N. Generator 13.2 kv., 25 10. 7500 kv-a. 

O. Motor 13.2 kv., 60 30, 8250 kv-a. 

P. Three transformers 2750 kv-a. each, 60 110/13.2 kv. 


fault. The same is true successively at Scenic with 
respect to Berne and at Skykomish with reject to 
Scenic. These successive operations make it necessary 
to have the operating cycle of these relays at each trans¬ 
former substation as short as possible so that a faulty 
transmission circuit may be cleared from the system 
promptly. The conditions also require that either of 
the two transmission circuits shall be free to be opened 
by sectionalizing switches between any of the trans¬ 
former substations without int^fering with the opera¬ 
tion of the protective relasra. In ord^ to provide 
protective ar^gements to insure rapid isolation of 
a faulty section of transmission line, which are not 
affected by unbalance between the load currents carried 
by the two transmission circuits, two rela 3 ^ are iwed in 


ment shown in Fig. 7 already referred to. It will be 
observed that the current flowing in the current coil 
of relay P is proportional to the difference between the 
currents in the conductors A and C (i. e., the unbalance 
between the line currents), whereas the current flowing 
in the current coil of relay Q is proportional to the 
difference between A-B and C-D (i. e., the unbalance of 
residual current in the two circuits). The relay P is 
given a sufficiently high current setting so that it will 
not be actuated by the unbalance of load current result¬ 
ing from an open circuit in one of the transmission 
circuits. It will, however, operate on the heavy un¬ 
balance resulting from an accidental contact or short 
circuit between the two conductors of one circuit. The 
current in the coils of relay Q is always equal to zero 
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unless there is a ground in the transnaission circuit. 
Therefore, this relay is unaffected by any degree of 
load unbalance and can be given a current setting 
sufficiently small so that the relay will respond in the 
minimum of time to the smallest ground fault which is 
likely to. occur. As indicated in Fig. 7, the potential 
coil of relay P is energized from a potential transformer 
on the 11,500-volt trolley feeder bus and the correspond¬ 
ing coil on relay Q is enwgized from parallel current 
transformers in the neutral ground connections of the 
substation transformers, so that the directional elements 
of the relays will discriminate in such a way as to trip 
the circuit breaker of the faulty circuit. 



Fig. 7—^Tbansfobmbe Substation Relating—Schematic 
Diaobam with Tbibping Cibcuits Omitted 


Note: All disconnecting switches are normally closed 
Current transformers in transformer neutral leads are instrument type 
All other current transformers are bushing type 

Contact making thermometer in each transformer is arranged to trip all 
our circuit breakers in case of excess transformer temperature 

This combination of relays satisfies the requirements 
of the system, namdy, to procure high sensitivity and 
quick action for ground faiilts whether of large or small 
magnitude, in combination with freedom from actua¬ 
tion occurring due to open circuits, and these results 
are accomplished with economical expenditure for equip¬ 
ment. No special auxiliary switches are required in the 
relay trip circuits, and the only additional instrument 
transformers compared with the number that would 
have to be used for straight directional overload relay 
arrangements are the current transformers placed in 
the neutral ground connection of each station trans¬ 
former. Auxiliary locking relays are provided to 


prevent opening of the circuit breako* on the good 
line as a result of rebound of the.directional element 
after a circuit breaker on a faulty line has opened. 

The protection associated with the 44,000-volt trans¬ 
mission lines and the 11,500-volt contact system at the 
frequency converter stations and with the 44,000-volt 
transmission lines at the Tumwater generating station 
is of similar character to that at the transformer sub¬ 
stations. For the remainder of the equipment in the 
circuits in the converter stations, the protective devices 
introduced for faults within or without the station are 
of the usual differential and overload character that is 
commonly associated with motor-generator stations 
and high potential transformers. 

A somewhat special type of relay protection is pro¬ 
vided at the two frequency converter stations for the 
13,200-volt signal power feeder which runs between the 
two. This 60-cycle, single-phase, 13,200-volt circuit 
is connected directly to the 13,200-volt, 60-cycle, auxil¬ 
iary power bus at each frequency converter station. 
The circuit supplies power for operation of the signal 
system, for lighting the new long Cascade Timnel, 
and for miscellaneous purposes. 

There is a number of sectionalizing switches in this 
signal power feeder circuit, and it is intended that one 
of them shall always be open, thereby providing for 
independent supply of power to each section from one 
frequency converts station. There is a possibility of 
this circuit being closed so as to connect through from 
converter station to converter station, in which case 
there might be an excessive flow of current over the 
circuit which is of No. 6 copper wire. In order to 
provide against the contingency of an excessive flow 
of current the circuit breaker controlling this circuit 
at each converts station is actuated by a directional 
over-current relay of the usual type, except that the 
trip circuits of the over-current element and the direc¬ 
tional element are connected to operate independently. 
The operation of the over-current element causes the 
circuit breaker to trip on the occurrence of excess cur¬ 
rent in either direction and the operation of the di¬ 
rectional element causes the circuit breaker to trip 
whenever there is any flow of power towards the bus. 

Part IV.— Electric Power Supply 

The power requirements for dectric service in the 
section from Skykomish to Appleyard are materially 
in excess of the capacity available from the present 
Tumwater plant, and a suffident independent power 
supply appeared to be more costly than purchased 
power from existing commerdal hydrodectric power 
properties. A plan was therefore worked out by the 
Great Northern Railway offidals with the Ihiget 
Sound Power & Light Company whereby the power 
company took over the operation of the Tumwater 
power station and contracted to sell to the railroad all 
of the dectrical service required for operation of the 
railroad west of Wenatchee. To meet iiie requirements 
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of the electrification now in operation between Sky- 
Irnmisb and Cascade Tunnel Station the power com¬ 
pany supplies 25-eycle, single-pl^ power to the rail¬ 
road company’s step-up substation at Tumwater, and 
also supplies 60-cycle, three-phase, 110,000-volt power 
to the railway company’s high-tenaon transmistion line 
at Gold Bar for transmission to a frequency converter 
station at Skykomish, the western end of the present 
electrification. To meet the added requirements im¬ 
posed by extension of the electrification to Appleyard 
(Wenatchee), power will also be delivered by the power 
company at Wenatchee, at 60 cycles, three-phase, 
110,000 volts, where it will be converted to 26-cycle, 
single-phase power for transmission to the transformer 
substations. Under the terms of the. poww contract 
the demand for billing purposes is determined from the 
simultaneous demands at the three points of delivery. 

Fig. 6, previously referred to, shows in diagrammatic 
outline the circuit and substation arrangements for the 
completed electrification from Skykomish to Appleyard. 

Purchase of power under the contract arrangement is 
cheaper than the cost would have been for developing 
an independent source of supply of sufficient capadty to 
meet the maximum requirements of the system, and 
aign gives materially greater assurance of continmty of 
service than would have been posable from an indivi¬ 
dual power station. 

The plan developed gives three points of supply, 
namely, at Skykomish, Tumwater, and Wenatchee, 
with double circuit, single-phase, 44,000-volt trans- 
udssion lines connecting the three sources of supply and 
Seiving the intervening transformer substations along 
the railroad route. With this arrangement failure of 
any one source of supply or failure of both 44,000-volt 
transmission circuits at any one point cannot cause 
smous interruption of railroad service. 

The two frequency converter stations, at Skykomish 
and Wenatchee, are supplied with 60-cycle current from 
transmission lines feeding from two separate points in 
the power company’s system, the line supplying 
Skykomish coming from the Beverly Park substation, 
and the line supplying Wenatchee coming from the 
White River generating station, so that the probability 
of simultaneous failure of high-tenaon power supply at 
Skykomish and Wenatchee is minimized. An inter¬ 
connection between the Puget Sound system at Wenat¬ 
chee and the Washington Water Power Company^s new 
hydroelectric plant at Lake Chelan is now undo- con¬ 
struction, which will still further add to the assurance 
of continuity of power supply. 

Three point supply also makes possible materially 
bettar voltage regulation on the 25-cycle system of the 
railroad than would have been possible with single 
point supply, and also makes possible economies in 
design of the 26-cycle , transmission system serving the 
transformer substations. 

Purchase , of power from a large commercial power 
system.also has a distinct advantage over, independent 


generation by the railroad company in that it offers an 
adequate power load for absorbing the power produced 
during regenerative braking when there are not suffi¬ 
cient electric power demands on the railroad system 
itself to absorb this power, and consequently it obviates 
the necessity of providing a complicated system of 
rheostats available for absorbing excess regenerated 
power. 

At the Wenatchee frequency converter station power 
is received at 110,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, and 
is stepped down to 13,200 volts, three-phase, passed 
through a 7500-kv-a. frequency converter, which 
converts the power to 26 cycles, single-phase, at 13,200 
volts, which is stepped up to 44,000 volts for trans¬ 
mission to the transformer substations. Each fre¬ 
quency change* is equipped with a stator shifting device 
in order that the load may be properly distributed be¬ 
tween the two ends of the electrification system when 
three point supply is put in operation, and to prevent 
improper load distribution due to load variations in the 
power company’s system, which will be interconnected 
between Skykomish and Wenatchee both through the 
railroad company’s 44,000-volt transmission line and 
the power company’s high-tension transmission system. 

In the original i n s tallation at Skykomish, 25-cycle, 
single-phase power for the contact system on the rail¬ 
road was obtained by stepping down from 44,000 volts 
to 11,500 volts through separate transformers. These 
separate transformers are now being, replaced by 
tertiary windings on the transformers that are used to 
step the 26-cycle voltage up from 13,200 volts to 
44,000 volts. 

The frequency converter station at Wenatchee, 
which is now under construction, has the same essential 
charactOTstics as the Skykomish frequency converter 
station, and will be provided with a three-winding trans¬ 
former for stepping the 13,200-volt, 25-eycle power up to 
44,000 volts for transmission to the transformer sub¬ 
stations, and for supplying 11,500-volt power to the 
contact system at Wmiatchee. 

The t 3 q)e of construction employed at the frequency 
converter stations is as simple and inespensive as is 
consistent with the reliability requirements. The 
step-down equipment on the 60-cycle side of each 
frequency converter station is of the conventional 
single bus outdoor substation type as shown in the 
illustration of the step-down substation -at Skykomish 
given in Fig. 8. The 25-cycle step-up substation is of a 
similar type of construction except that rigid bus design 
has been used throughout the substation. This construc¬ 
tion is shown in Pig. 9. The frequency converter at 
Skykomish is installed in a building adequate for 
the future installation of an additional unit, and the 
frequency conyerter.station at Wenatchee is so planned 
that it can be readily extended to provide for installa¬ 
tion of a second frequency converter unit in that station 
if, it should ever be required. The indoor construction 
consists of .13,200-volt switch gear, with no low-tension 
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bus work other than that necessary for obtaining auxil¬ 
iary power in the substation. The layout for future 
construction contemplates, in the event of installing a 
second frequency converter at either station, that the 
frequency eonvMters will not be paralleled directly on 
low-voltage busses at any point, that the motors will be 
paralleled only on the 110,000-volt, 60-cycle bus and 
the 26-cycle generators will be paralleled only on the 
44,000-volt bus, or as necessitated on the 11,500-volt 
traction bus through the tertiary windings of the three- 
winding transformers. 



Fig. 8—Skykomish Fbbqvbnct-Convbbtbb Station 
60 rw/, 110,000/13,200 volt substation 

The use of three-winding transformers at the fre¬ 
quency converter stations, which serve also as trans¬ 
former substations for supply of traction current to the 
trolley circuit, permits economies in the investment and 
also material savings in the operating expense of the 
system by eliminating a large part of the core loss which 
would be incxirred by the installation of separate trans¬ 
formers for suppl 3 dng the traction service. 

The transmission system connecting the transformer 
substations along the line with the frequency converter 
stations and the Tumwater power station consists of 
a double circuit, single-phase, 4/0, 44,000-volt trans¬ 
mission line running from Skykonaish to Tumwater and 
from Tumwater to Wenatchee, and tapped into the 
various transformer stations between these points. 
IVom Skykomish to Scenic, from Berne to Winton, and 
from Leavenworth to Wenatchee, these circuits are 
carried on the wood poles which support the contact 
system. The section of the transnoission line from 
Scenic to Cascade Tunnel Station runs directly over 
the mountain, and is of ilie H frame, flat tsqie of con¬ 
struction. The section from Cascade Tuimd Station 
to Berne is wood pole construction running adjacent 
to the old railway right-of-way. At Beme the line 


ties in with the trolley construction. The section from 
Winton to Leavenworth is wood pole, two circuit con¬ 
struction, located on the old right-of-way as far as 
the eastern end of the Tumwater Canyon, at which 
point the line leaves the right-of-way and ties across 
to the new section of line in the Chumstick Valley 
adjacent to the new Leavenworth transformer sub¬ 
station. The line in general is insulated with 60,000- 
volt insulators having a dry arc-over voltage of 170,000 
volts. The line is operated with the mid-point of all 
44,000-volt transformers grounded, giving a normal 
working potential to ground of 22,000 volts. 

The transformer substations are fed from both of the 
transmission circuits through oil circuit breakers, and 
the rela 3 dng on the transmission system is so arranged 
that a fault to ground or from conductor to conductor 
on any one circuit will remove the circidt complete from 
Skykomish to Tumwater or Tumwater to Wenatdiee, 
as the case may be, and will open the substation 
breakers connected to the faulty line, leaving the opera¬ 
tion of the substations unimpaired by any single line 
fault. 



Pig. 9—Skykomish Frequency-Convertbr Station 
13.200/44,000/11,500 volt substation 

The transformer substations along the route are in 
general of the two-iuiit type, and consist of outdoor 
equipment with a high-voltage, single-phase, 44,000- 
volt bus, and a low-rvoltage, single-phase, single-conduc¬ 
tor, 11,500-volt bus. The substation is normally 
opiated with the 44,000-volt bus between transformers 
closed and normally supplied from both circuits. The 
transformers in each substation in normal operation 
are tied solidly to the 11,600-volt bus, with the section- 
alizing switch in the center of the bus closed. The two 
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transformers at each substation (where two trans- 
forma:^ are installed) are hence normally operated as a 
single unit. The relaying necessary for this method of 
operation is describe in a previous section. This 
method of operation as compared with operation with 
the 11,600-volt bus sectionalized permits a more effec¬ 
tive utilization of the transformer capacity, since each 
transformer is available for service to locomotives on 
either side of the air section break in the contact 
conductor. 

The location of communication circuits is such as to 
permit operation with the 11,500-volt bus closed. 
This method of operation would not be permissible with 
oil circuit breakers of the standard design if the trolley 
system of the railroad were closely paralleled by com¬ 
munication circuitsi since fault currents resulting from 
short circuit would thus be permitted to extend through 
more than one trolley section and would produce 
correspondingly increased disturbance in the communi¬ 
cation circuit. 

This paper sets forth the characteristics of the elec¬ 
trical portions of the group of notable improvements 
that are being carried out by the Great Northern Rail¬ 
way on its Cascade Division as enumerated in the early 
part of the paper. The plans for the improvements and 
superviaon of the execution have been carried out by 
the company’s engineering department, of which 
Colonel F. Mearsi is Assistant Chief Engineer in charge 
of the work on the west end of the system. 

The detailed plans and specifications for the electrifi¬ 
cation werA;, prepared by the railroad company’s 
engineering staff in cooperation with the consulting 
engineers, and the constraction work on the extension 
of the electrification is, with a few minor exceptions, 
being carried out by the company’s own forces. Mr. 
D. M. Burdcett and Mr. J. E. Hawe are the principal 
assistants of Colonel Hears in direct charge of the 
electrification work. The construction in coimection 
with the electrification is being carried out under their 
direction and supervision. 


Discussion. 

Paul Lebenbaum: In discussing a paper such as this, it must 
continually he kept in mind that the men who are responsible 
for the operation of a steam railroad and face its many problems 
are not electrical engineers; they are men whp have grown up 
with the steam locomotive, which, in the last ten years, they have 
so improved as to enable it almost to keep pace with the tractive 
power possibilities, though not the speed, of the electric locomo¬ 
tive. Therein lie both the strength and the weakness of the 
electric locomotive. A steam machine good for large tractive 
powers at slow speeds is at the same time so counterbalanced 
and has the necessary horsepower to enable it to run at speeds 
on the level of from 50 to 66 mi. per hour, so that the same 
locomotive, with helpers on a mountain grade, can take a tonnage 
train in level or rolling territory at speeds that the present de¬ 
signs of mountain-type electric locomotives cannot attain. 

The Great Northern electrification is of course a compromise 
of what may be considered best in both the and the d-c. 
systems. An 11,000-volt, single-phase trolley, avoiding the 
necessity for heavy feeders; a synchronous motor on the locomo¬ 


tive, assuring unity power factor, and the use of d-c. traction 
motors, with an almost infinite number of speeds through exciter 
control of the d-c. generator, make for a comparatively simple 
design. Whether it is the system that wiU be adopted as the 
standard remains to be seen. I doubt it, because in an art in 
which changes are made as fast as in the electrical field, especially 
in our fundamental conceptions, I cannot feel that the present 
is the right time to think of standardization on any system. 

M. L, Wades Railway electrification is a subject of extreme 
interest to residents in the Canadian Rockies. Our problems 
are rather similar to both the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and the Great Northern, but for the present these are restricted 
pretty well to the consideration of electrifying the Rogers Pass 
tunnel, known as the Connaught Tunnel on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This tunnel pierces Mount Sir Donald and is approxi¬ 
mately five miles in length from Glacier, at the west portal, to 
Donald, at the east end. The second unit of the contemplated 
electrification would probably be on the heavy grades known as 
the Meld Hill, involving two spiral tunnels. For some years the 
railway company has made a study of the Columbia River near 
Beavermouth with this electrification in view. Our rapid moun¬ 
tain streams carry large quantities of debris and silt, offer very 
little natural pondage, and present a problem of combined engi¬ 
neering difficulties and high development cost—a problem which 
has to be attacked with much deliberation. 

The salient feature of the Great Northern cascade electrifica¬ 
tion is, to my mind, the development of the 11,000-volt single¬ 
phase trolley system and the comparatively simple motor-genera-* 
tor equipment carried in the locomotives. It is to be hoped that 
the future may see this arrangement worked out satisfactorily 
at 60 cycles in order to get away from the cost of frequency- 
chaiuger stations along 60-cyole transmission lines, tending to 
bring the electric locomotive into closer competition with steam 
on hauls of lower traffic density. 

A point raised in a prior discussion was that of antipathy or 
lack of interest on the part of certain railway officials. To this 
might be added an observation on the general attitude of rail¬ 
roaders toward electrification. They don’t like it. It is going 
to be a matter of long-time education to get them to like it. 
The general attitude of the average engineer, fireman, and train¬ 
man is this,—‘*The more tonnage a locomotive can handle, the 
fewer are the required train crews to handle a given traffic, 
the more lay-off’s there are going to be, and the less money we 
can make.” 

C- E. Bastons The motor-generator locomotive was first put 
into operation, on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, operating over 
17 miles of single track. This locomotive was designed by 
engineers of the Westinghouse Company, the mechanical parts 
being built by the railroad company and the electrical equipment 
being furnished by the Westinghouse Company. 

The control of the Westinghouse locomotive, as you know, is 
by field control of the main generator. There were some problems 
in the development of this locomotive that required considerable 
thought in solution, understanding that this locomotive must be 
operated not by a substation operator but by an old steam engi¬ 
neer. Of course something had to be made that could be handled 
with very little introductory training. Automatic synchronizing 
of motors of 2000 kw. or more on a moving locomotive is quite a 
problem. It must be done with as few relays as possible, and 
those relays must not be delicate in construction. 

Our aim has been to force the engine men to be in the equipment 
compartment watching the motor-generator set as it comes up 
the speed. For that reason the starting of the motor generator is 
not done from the operating compartment. 

There are two types of motor-generator locomotives on the 
Great Northern, a single-eab unit built by the General Electric 
Company which is used mainly for passenger service and built 
for high speeds, and a two-cab locomotive built by the Westing- 
house Company for freight service. 
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As the paper brings out, previous to electrification freight trains 
weighing about 2500 tons were operated by a Mikado at the head 
end, a Mallet about two-thkds of the way back, and another 
Mallet at the rear behind the caboose. At the present time there 
is placed an electric locomotive and a Mikado type steam engine 
at the head end and an electric locomotive about two-thirds from 
the head end of a train of 3500 tons. Originally the speed of 
trains with steam operation was around 6 to 9 mi. per hr. At the 
present time trains are handled at 15 mi. an hr., but due to the 
power situation the demand is limited by restricting the speed to 
10 or 11 mi. per hr. 

Originally there was a delay at Scenic of from to 1J4 
to take water on three steam locomotives, a further delay at 
Tye for cutting off two of the Mallets and adding two of the old 
three-phase locomotives. I might say that we have been operat¬ 
ing for approximately 18 months with two freight locomotives 
and two passenger locomotives, handling practically all of the 
traffic over the hill, which requires the power to be in service 
almost all of the time. We have never yet had to pull a train 
through the tunnel with the steam engine, due to failure of the 
electric locomotive. We have had one or two failures of power 
supi)ly. In that case we had to use steam engines. 

A particular point to note about this type of locomotive is its 
extreme flexibility. The main speed handle controlling the 
generator field has 29 positions, every one of which is a running 
position. When the 29th position is reached a closed-circuit 
transition is made without change in tractive effort, to a connec¬ 
tion whereby the traction motors are separately excited from a 
special field exciter which is driven by the main motor-generator 
set. The fields of the traction motors are then weakened by 
decreasing the field excitation of the field exciter, thus further 
increasing the speed of the locomotive in a number of very easy 
steps. The locomotive is in this way made to deliver its rated 
hp. output almost to its maximum speed of 45 mi. per hr. 

The separately excited connections are used for regeneration 
and the method- of transition used makes it possible to change 
these connections easily at any speed either motoring or re¬ 
generating and also to change back to the series connection 
when motoring, without loss of power. 

After maximum field strength has been applied to the traction 
motors in regeneration the main generator voltage may be 
reduced, making it possible to exert full retarding tractive effort 
down to 3 or 4 mi. per hr. 

In spite of the fact that a large part of the present electrified 
section is through snow sheds and tunnels giving rise to a slippery 
rail, the parallel connection of the traction motors enables the 
locomotive to cling to the rails even under adverse conditions. 
In case slipping does occur it is only necessary to move the control 
lever back a few notches to allow the wheels to gnp the rail 
again, resulting in very little loss in speed. 

. C. E. Careys I think it is very interesting to go back of the 
present installation and determine why the motor generator 
type of locomotive was chosen. Prior to the Great Northern 
electrification there was only one installation ahead of it, namely 
the Ford electrification, and this was largely in the experimental 
stages. 

When we consider any electrification we must study it on the 
basis of the type of service which that railway renders, that is, 
whether it is a service of heavy trains, slow speed over heavy 
grades, or whether it is a service requiring high speeds, heavy 
trains, and over light grades. We must also determine whether 
or not the service requirements are a combination of these two. 

The requirements for the locomotives for the first class of 
service are high tractive effort, low speed, and flexible operation. 
The requirements of the locomotives for the second class of 
service are hi gh speed, high capacity, and high tractive effort 
with a tremendous amount of pow;er under the locomotive. 

A study of the Great Northern system shows that in the 
Cascades we have very heavy grades which require high tractive 


effort and slow-speed operation, while between the Columbia 
River and the Rocky Mountains the country is practically flat, 
and in the Rocl^y Mountains again we have heavy grades. 
So in considering the electrification of the Great Northern a 
system was chosen which would serve locomotives of both classes. 

The motor-generator type of locomotive is one using a system 
of variable voltage control for the traction motors. Such a 
system of control has numerous running and regenerating points 
and is therefore the logical type of control to apply to a locomo¬ 
tive for low speed and heavy hauling operation. The other type 
of locomotive which requhes high speed, high capacity, and high 
power can only be met with a single-phase locomotive; therefore 
in the electrification of the Great Northern the 25-cycle single¬ 
phase electrification was adopted which provided a system of 
power supply for both types of locomotives, which ultimately 
would be required. 

I like to look at this sytem of electrification from the angle 
that it provides a form of energy which puts the work horse and 
the race horse at their best advantage. 

H. R. Morgan: I shoxild like to ask several questions on 
matters pertinent to this electrification. First, what is the 
capacity for which the system is designed? We know the Great 
Northern is looking forward to the future as we did, and we 
should like to know what they consider the ultimate capacity of 
their newly electrified section to be. Second, what is the 
approximate power consumption per gross ton-mile? Under the 
existing operating conditions, it is highly improbable that the 
Great Northern has succeeded in getting the highest efficiency 
out of their system. But they must have some figure and it 
would be interesting to know what their experience has been to 
date. Third and last, what is the overall efficiency of their 
electrified system? We have made quite a few calculations on 
that ourselves, comparing their a-c,/d-e. system to our straight 
3000-volt d-c. system, and we cannot agree with them that their 
system is the most efficient. 

H. S* Ogdens The authors have given a rather short discus¬ 
sion on the General Electric locomotive in the paper, but perhaps 
a more complete description would be appreciated. 

The locomotive is a 260-ton 2500-kw. multiple-unit machine 
of the motor-generator type. It is mounted on the 1 — C 4* 
C 4* 1 type of running gear. Each of the two tnicks carries 
three motors known as the G. E. 290 that rate approximately 
500 hp. The locomotive is 73 ft. 9 in. over knuoldes, has a 
height of 15 ft. 3 in, with the pantograph locked down, and a 
width of 11 ft. in. 

It has a safe speed of 45 mi. per hr. and a maximum emergency 
speed of 50 mi. per hr. 

On each end of the locomotive is an operating compartment, 
and back of each of these is an enclosed compartment containing 
the necessary contactors, reversers, switches, etc. The motor- 
generator set, of course, takes up most of the space in the cab; 
near the No. 2 end are located the main transformer and the ah 
compressors. Underneath the motor-generator set coupling is 
located the traction-motor blower set that supplies cooling air for 
the traction motors. 

The motor-generator set is a five-unit four-bearing set. that 
operates at 750 rev. per min., having a 3500-hp. single-phase 
synchronous motor that drives the two 1250-kw. 750-volt d-c. 
generators. Overhung on the No. 1 end of tiie shaft is the com¬ 
bination single-phase series starting motor, and regenerative 
exciter. The other end of the shaft mounts the main 65-vplt 
exciter that supplies power for charging the batteries, operating 
the control, exciting all the machines and for the lights. 

On both sides of the regenerative exciter are located the two 
high-speed d-c. circuit breakers for protecting the traction motors 
and the d-c. generators. 

The main transformer is a 3285-kv-a. air-blast transformer, 
11,000/2300 volts, with a small 150-volt tertiary winding for 
operating the starting motor. This transformer is cooled by two 
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540-volt indnetion-repnlsion motors that drive single- 
runner fans. 

In order to compensate for conditions of low trolley voltage 
there are two normal running taps that may be used to supply the 
synchronous motor. Changing from one tap to the other is 
accomplished under load automatically, this being controlled by 
means of a sensitive potential relay. 

|l^ Between the transformer and the No. 2 end contactor compart¬ 
ment are located the two 100-cu. ft. air compressors. These are 
driven directly from the main transformer from a low-voltage tap. 
These deliver air for the air-brake system, and for the air- 
operated control apparatus. 

The control equipment of the locomotive is made up of air- 
operated contactors, switches, and reversers. These take care of 
the traction-motor and synchronous-motor circuits. There is 
no oil switch. Protection is afforded by the track substation 
breakers and a pantograph-lowering relay that in case of trouble 
in the main transformer will lower the pantographs and look them 
down after the substation breakers have opened the circuit. 
There are also quite a few magnetic contactors on the locomo¬ 
tive, notably those in the main regenerative exciter field, compres¬ 
sor, and motor circuits. 

The engine can be controlled from either of the two operating 
compartments which are identical. The control is centered at 
each engine man*s position, that is, on the right-hand side of the 
locomotive. Here is located a two-story master controller, the 
straight and automatic air-brake valves, the control of the 
motor-generator set and its auxiliaries, along with the necessary 
gages, meters, sanders, etc. These are conveniently situated 
with respect to the engine man. The master controller as noted 
above is a two-story affair, the bottom containing the drum that 
controls the main generator field and the upper the drum that 
controls the regenerative exciter field. The former drum is 
known as the speed drum as it has direct control on the speed of 
the engine whether regenerating or motoring. The latter 
drum is known as the braking drum, as it has direct control 
upon the braking effort of the locomotive by controlling the field 
strength of the traction motors. There is also a forward and 
reverse lever. All of the above levers are mechanically inter¬ 
locked against false and improper operations. 

In starting the locomotive it is only necessary to push the 
motor-generator starting button. This operates contactors that 
connect the starting motor to the 150-volt tertiary winding of the 
main transformer. When the set reaches approximately 80 per 
cent speed a potential relay connected across the terminals of the 
TTinin exciter picks up, connecting the stator of the synchronous 
motor to the 1800-volt ’ tap on the main transformer. Then 
both the synchronous motor and the starting motor puU the set 
up to speed. As soon as it locks in step the synchronizing relay, 
which determines ssmchronism by becoming de-energized when 
the pulsations in the field-discharge resistor circuit die out, 
applies excitation. This operation starts a magnetic time-delay 
relay functioning that allows about five seconds to elapse before 
disconnecting the synchronous motor from the 1800-volt tap and 
connecting it on to the 2300-volt tap corresponding to normal 
operating voltage. The purpose of the time delay is to allow 
sufdcient interval for the field to build up. The locomotive is 
then ready for service. 

Locomotive movement is controlled by varying the field 
strength of the main generators. This is varied by means of the 


master controller that operates the small magnetic contactors 
which operate on the resistance in the field circuit. Weak-field 
motoring and the consequent higher speed is obtained by shunt¬ 
ing the traction-motor fields by a special connection of the balanc¬ 
ing resistors. The fields are reduced in two steps to 50 per cent 
of their normal values in order to obtain the maximum speed of 
the locomotive. 

The traction motors are made to regenerate by separately 
exciting them by means of operating the starting motor as a d-c. 
generator. This combination machine has been mentioned 
above. Current is circulated in the proper direction through the 
traction-motor fields and balancing resistors and is directly under 
control of the operator who varies it at will by operating the 
braking handle of the master controller. The braking drum 
operates magnetic contactors in the field circuit of the exciter. 

This type of locomotive has very fiexible control under all 
opiating conditions and it is possible to regenerate practically 
to a standstill without trouble. 

A. W. Eshelbys Mr. Morgan has raised the question of the 
overall efficiency of the Milwaukee 3000-volt d-c. system as com¬ 
pared with the Great Northern. Inasmuch as there are so many 
parasites on the power supply it is very difficult as yet to get any 
definite overall efficiency figures for actual service. When the 
new tunnel is completed and the present construction load is 
eliminated from the power system, it will be possible to answer his 
question satisfactorily. It must be remembered that the tunnel 
supply has much to do with determining the cost of power. 

One feature that should be Stressed in discussing the motor- 
generator type of locomotive in comparison with the d-c. loco¬ 
motive nfiling series traction motors, is the perfect control that the 
operator has over his locomotive-whed dippage. With the 
straight parallel motor connection used on the Westinghouse 
motor-generator locomotive, it is possible to ^p wheels at any 
speed desired by the operator and should undesired slipping occur, 
due to poor track conditions, it is only necessary to back off a 
notch or two, until slipping stops. 

With the series connection used on all d-e. locomotives, and 
some motor-generator locomotives, when upping occurs it is 
necessary to throw off all power and start over again. When this 
happens in a heavy Irain with several locomotives, if any one 
locomotive throws off power to stop slipping, the slipping is 
usually transferred to the other locomotives. As a result of this 
the practise on such locomotives is to allow the slipping to 
continue until the track condition changes rather than throw 
it over on the other locomotives. 

R. E, Kistlers (communicated after adjournment) In a-c. 
electrifications such as the Great Northern, the problem of induc¬ 
tive interference with paralleling signal lines is an important one. 
In order to limit these effects the Great Northern moved their 
open-wire telegraph lines from their right-of-way to adjacent 
highways. Some tests were made of the induction on signal 
wires on the new and old lines. These test data indicate that the 
induced voltage to ground at 1500 ft. separation was about 4 
volts per mile per 100 amperes of trolley current or about 30 per 
cent of the induction at 60-ft. separation. Tests through ^e 
old tunnel where the signal circuits are in submarine cable with 
the armor grounded gave values comparable with those obtained 
in open wire at 1500 ft. separation. In order to limit induction 
on the telegraph lines through the new tunnel it is planned to 
carry the lines in cable placed in iron pipe. 
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Synopsis.—This paper deals, in a general way, with the several code system, has required the development of frequency-converting 
systems of automatic block signaling, particularly the a-c. system, apparatus for this use. WUhin the past three years, a number of 
and the apparatus commonly used to insure continuity of power frequency-converting automatic substations has been installed by the 
supply. It covers briefly the older phases of the subject and more railway companies. The doss of apparatus used in these stations 
specifically the later applicaiions. is discussed, including some details of installations on the Pennsyl- 

The most modem system of continuous inductive train control, the vania and Long Island Railroads. 


A utomatic . block signaling on railroads has 
reached a high degree of perfection. Within the 
last few years train accidents due to failures of 
signals to operate properly have been practically 
unknown. Developments wwe started many years 
ago but perhaps the greatest impetus toward developing 
and applying the automatic signals came in 1922 when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered 45 rail¬ 
roads each to equip one locomotive division with 
automatic train control or train stop. In 1924 a second 
ordo" was issued calling upon 41 of the original 45 
carriers to equip a second locomotive division. These 
two orders covered approximately 15,000 track mi. and 
6300 locomotives. All of this work has been completed. 

The experience gained in this widespread use of the 
automatic system has been very valuable and has led 
to the development of the modem reliable signal 
equipment. 

The most important early development was the 
adoption of the dosed-track-circuit principle. In 
this system absence of current in the track causes in¬ 
dication of the low-speed or stop signal. This makes for 
safety and this principle is the basis of all modem 
systems. 

For a-c. aignaling the track drcuit consists of the 
rails, rail bonds, track relay, and Irack transformer. 
For d-c. signaling, primary cells or storage cells take 
the place of the track transformers. 

There are also two combination systems using both 
alternating current and direct current known re¬ 
spectively as the a-c. floating-battery systan and the 
a-e. primary-battery system. These s37stms utilize 
direct current for the track circuit under all conditions. 
Normally, alternating current is used for the lamps 
which give the position-light and color-light signals. If 
the altonating current fails the lamps are connected 
quickly to a battery by means of an automatic change¬ 
over switch or “power-off” relay. There is, in effect, 
an automatic substation of the order of 160-volt- 
amperes capacity at each signal location. 

1. Gwieral Engineer, Westinghouse Eleo. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. M., 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. S8-S1,19S8. 


The fundamentals of these systems and the funda¬ 
mentals of the d-c. system are such as to provide 
excellent insurance against signal outages due to power 
failures, if the batteries are properly maintained. 

A-c. signaling owes its development to the application 
of automatic signaling on d-c. electric-traction systems 
and to difficulties encountered on steam railways caused 
by int^ference with d-c. track circuits by stray currente 
from nearby d-c. circuits. 

For the operation of a-c. signals the practise is to 
provide a power line paralleling the railway. At each 
signal location the line voltage is stepped down to the 
proper voltage for the track circuit, relays, lamps, and 
semaphore mechanisms. 

Power for operating the early a-c. signal systems was 
provided by means of steam-engine or turbine-driven 
alternators operated by the railways. The switching 
was performed manually and two attendants were 
always on duty, one to fire the boilers and one in charge 
of the engine room. When synchronizing the ^tema- 
tors, the fireman manipulated the throttle and the 
engineer operated the switchboard. These power 
plants were located along the'right-of-way, considera¬ 
tion being given to the division of load among stations 
and the possibility of locating the signal apparatus 
in plants, such as shop power plants, where the labor 
was already available. 

At the present time railway companies realize the 
advantages of purchaang power from central station 
companies with the result that the isolated plants are 
rapidly being replaced by unattended automatic sub¬ 
stations suppli^ from power company lines. 

It is well known that the cost of central station 
electric power has declined during the past decade. 
PubliO utility lines have been extended so that powo* 
can be purchased in almost any locality. Outages of 
considerable duration are ra:ceptional. At the same 
timfl tiie cost of generating power in isolated plants 
has increased. 

Automatic switchgear may be obtained to perform 
practically any function that can be performed manu¬ 
ally and to do it more reliably and more quickly. 
Switchboard operators may, therefore, be eliimnat^. 

To provide a degree of reliability for a-c. tignaling 
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comparable with the reliability of systems using batter¬ 
ies, it is necessary to provide two sources of power supply 
for each section of signal line. These sources of supply 
are usually at opposite ends of the line and the switch- 
gear provides for one of the sources to be feeding at all 
toes and for the othra* to be connected quickly to the 
line upon failiue of the normal or preferred source. 
Protective relays are provided which make it impossible 
for both sources to be connected to the line at the same 
toe, also low-voltage protection to discoimect the 
signal line from the source of supply in the event of 
loss of voltage on the supply, and over-current relays 
to disconnect the signal line from the supply in the event 
of heavy overloads on the signal line. 

The signal power supply on the Florida East Coast 
Railway between Jacksonville and Miami is an excdlent 
example of this type of installation. Over the 366 
route miles between Jacksonville and Miami, eight auto¬ 
matic substations are located. Between .Jacksonville 
and Daytona Beach the voltage is 4400, and between 
Daytona Beach and Miami the agnal line voltage is2200. 

A large majority of the present automatic train 
control ^d train stop installations are of the inter¬ 
mittent inductive type or the continuous inductive 
type. The intermittent inductive type is effective 
only at wayside signal locations. No power is required 
for the wayside elements, or inductors as they are called. 
The continuous inductive type provides continuous 
cab-signal indications. It is effective regardless of 
the location of the train in the block. It makes use 
of a tr^k circuit superimposed on the wayside-signal 
track circuit. 

The code system is the latest development of the 
continuous inductive system. In this system the 
receiving circuits on the locomotives are “tuned” so 
that they will respond only to energy supplied at a 
certain frequency. To eliminate the possibility of in¬ 
terference ffx>m commercial powCT circuits a nominal 
frequency of 100 cycles has been widely selected as 
the most favorable frequency for the track-circuit 
cmrent. 

Railways using the code system are the Peimsylvania, 
the Long Island, the West Jersey and Seashore, the 
Central of New Jersey, the Reading, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western. Some of these present interesting track- 
current conditions. The Long Island has direct cuirent 
for propulsion, 26-cyele current for wayside signals, and 
100-cycle current for automatic train stop. The 
Pennsylvania between Altoona, Pa. and Harrisburg, 
Pa. has 60 Qrdes for wayside signals and 100 cycles 
for train stop, and on the Pan Handle Division, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. to Newark, Ohio, 100 cycles for both signals 
and train stop. The D. L. & W, uses direct current for 
wa 3 ^de sigirals and 100 cycles for train stop between 
East Buffalo, N. Y. and Elmira, N. Y., and 100 cycles 
for both wayside signals and train stop between Elmira 
and Johnson City, N. Y. 


FOR RAILWAY SIGNALS 

Rotating apparatus must be provided to change from 
25-cycle, 60-cycle, or d-c. primary supply to 100- 
cycle output. The machines may consist of d-c. 
motors, synchronous motors, single-phase or polyphase 
induction motors driving synchronous altematora, or of 
induction motors driving induction generators. 

With the exception of very unusual conditions (as on 
the Long Mand which will be described later) the choice 
is usually between (a) squirrel-cage induction motors 
driving synchronous generators with direct-connected 
OTciters and (b) squirrel-cage motors driving induction 
generators. 

Induction generators cost less Jhan s 3 mchronous 
generators. Part of the power output is obtained by 
transformer action between the stator and rotor of the 
generator. With a 60 to lOO-cyde conversion, 60 per 
cent of the power output is obtained by transformer 
action and the driving motor n^d be laige enough to 
supply only the remaining 40 per cent plus the friction 
and windage. There are characteristics, however, such 
as low-power factor, changes in secondary voltage in 
direct proportion to changes in primary voltage, and 
inability to adjust the voltage over a wide, range by 
means of a rheostat as can be done with a synchronous 
generator, that probably will limit the induction type to 
the smaller ratings and to applications where the high- 
frequency track circuit is used for train control only. 

One of the divisions ordered by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to be equipped with automatic train 
conteol was the Pan Handle Division of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. This division extends from Pittsburgh, 
Pa. west to Newark, Ohio. It consists of 168 route 
miles and 376 track miles over which there are operated 
an average of 233 trains a day. 

For this division the code system of continuous 
inductive train stop with “forestaller” was adopted. 
Four locomotive cab-signal indications were provided, 
the three fundamental signals, viz., “proceed,” “proceed 
with caution,”and “stop,” andafourth signal indicating 
that the approach to the next block must be made at 
restricted ^eed. To “forestall” an automatic brake 
application each change in the cab signal indicating a 
less favorable condition ahead, must be acknowledged 
by the engineman within six seconds. The acknowledg¬ 
ment is made by momentarily reversing a conveniently 
located switch and then returning it to normal. 

At the same time the automatic train stop was in¬ 
stalled, manually operated and d-c. semaphore signals 
were replaced with a-c. position-light signals. 

To provide lOO-cycIe energy for the wayside signals 
and automatic train stop, eight automatic substation 
equipments were installed. The accompanying dia¬ 
gram, Fig. 1, indicates the relative locations of the 
equipments. 

At Newark, Coshocton, and Dennison 60-cycle energy 
is purchased from the Ohio Power Company and the 
equipments are located in Ohio Powot Company sub¬ 
stations. At Weirton Junction and McDonald, power 
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is purchased from the West Penn Power Company, the 
equipment at McDonald being located in a substation 
of the power company. At Pittsburgh, power is pur¬ 
chased from the Duquesne Light Company. Sub¬ 
stations were built along the right-of-way to house the 
equipments at Pittsburgh and Weirton Junction. The 
railroad company has a large freight locomotive termi¬ 
nal at Scully and the facilities include a power plant 
with generating apparatus. This provided an excellent 
location for one of the signal-power apparatus units. 

At all of the above mentioned stations the frequency- 



!•-158 Route Miles -375 Track Miles-*1 

Fig. 1—Arrangement op Automatic Signal Substations 
Pan Handle Division, Pennsylvania Railroad System 


converting apparatus consists of a 75-hp., 2200-volt, 
three-phase, 60-cycle squirrel-cage induction motor 
direct-connected to a generator rated 60 kv-a. 80 per 
cent power factor, 220 volts, 100 cycles at 1200 rev. per 
min. single-phase with a direct-connected exciter. The 
motors were designed to carry full load with normal 
voltage impressed on their terminals with a slip of not 
more than two per cent of synchronous speed. This 
insures an output frequency of not less than 98 cycles. 

An exception to the rule regarding the purchase of 
current from public utility companies was encountered 
at Cadiz Junction, where satirfactory srawice was not 
available. Therefore, a gasoline-engine-driven genera¬ 
tor was installed. The engine devdops 100 brake hp. 
at 1000 rev. per min. The generator is rated 60 ky-a., 
80 per cent power factor, 220 volts, single-phase, 100 
cycles, 12 poles. A 15-hp., 100-volt starting motor, 
operating from a storage battery, cranks the engine 
and brings it up to speed before the engine takes the 
load., The motor is located between the engine and 
the generator. The exciter is direct-connected to the 
other end of the generator shaft. 

Several schemes of operation are possible with the 
apparatus provided for the Pan Handle Division. The 
scheme that was decided upon as offering the most 
advantages from both the economic and operating 
points of view was for all stations, except Cadiz Junction 
and Pittsburgh, to be in service under normal con¬ 
ditions. Newark feeds east to Coshocton; Coshocton 
feeds east to Dennison and Dennison feeds east to 
Cadiz Junction. Weirton Junction feeds west to Cadiz 
Junction, McDonald west to Weirton Junction. Scully 
feeds west to McDonald and east to Pittsburgh. At 
all stations the 100-cyde voltage is stepped up to 6600 
volts for transmission, a pole line having been built the 


length of the division for the special purpose of taking 
care of this single-phase power line. 

If the voltage fails on the line between Newark and 
Coshocton the contactor on the west feeder panel at 
Coshocton instantly closes and restores voltage. In 
like manner a voltage failure between Coshocton and 
Dennison provides the impulse for instantly closing the 
signal-line contactor on the west feeder panel at 
Dennison. The gasoline engine generator set at Cadiz 
Junction is used only for emergency service. It is, 
like the motor-generator sets, fuUy automatic in opera¬ 
tion. Starting impulse is received in the event of a 
voltage failure on the tignal line between Cadiz Junc¬ 
tion and Dennison or Cadiz Junction and Weirton 
Junction. It starts and takes the load in less than six 
seconds. A line-voltage failure between Weirton Junc¬ 
tion and McDonald causes the contactor on the east 
feeds' panel at Weirton Junction to dose instantly. 
A failure at Scully causes the east feeder contactor at 
McDonald to dose and provides the starting impulse 
for the emergency motor-generator set at Pittsburgh. 
A clapper-operated oil switch connects the motor to the 
65 per cent tap of an auto-transformer for starting and a 
solenoid-operated oil switch (the solenoid being ener¬ 
gized from the exciter) connects the motor to full 
voltage. Starting in this manner it requires, depending 
principally upon bearing temperatures and voltages of 
the primary supply, from five to six seconds to restore 
voltage to the signal line. The motors are started 
through auto-transformers. They were designed, how¬ 
ever, for full voltage starting under which condition 
the time required to restore voltage on the signal lines 
could be reduced somewhat. 

Transfer of load from any station to an adjacent 
' station may be made in less, than one second. For 
example, to transfer the load on the Newark Station to 
Coshocton it is necessary only to depress a button on the 
feeder panel at Newark causing the signal-line contactor 
to open. The loss of voltage on the signal line, as 
previously stated, provides the closing impulse for the 
west feeder contactor at Coshocton. 

In the event of tignal-power line trouble it is im¬ 
portant to segregate the defective section as quickly as 
possible. On the Pan Handle Division a pole-mounted 
oil circuit breaks is located approximately naidway 
between each pair of adjacent substations. These 
breakers are set to open instantly on short circuit. If a 
short circuit occurs on the side of the breaker farthest 
away from the station feeding the section, the breaker 
opens instantly and sectionalizes the line. If the 
trouble occurs between the breaker and the station 
feeding the line, the line contactor on the feeda- panel 
opens after an appreciable time depending upon the 
setting of the controlling relay. The loss of voltage 
provides the closing impulse for the corresponding 
feeder contactor in the adjacent station. The instant 
tbifi contactor closes the oil circuit breaker opens and 
sectionalizes the line. At the west Ond of the division. 
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wtiere the traffic is relatively light as compared with the 
e^t end, there is a possibility of 18 mi., or half the 
distance between Newark and Coshocton, being out of 
service due to line trouble. Eastward the distances are 
shortened until, between Scully and Pittsburgh, there 
is a possibility of 2.6 mi. being automatically segregated 
because of line trouble. 

Manually operated, two-way disconnecting switches 
are located one at each signal location for further 
sectionalizing the line. The signals average approxi¬ 
mately one per mile east of Dennison and one for every 
five to ten thousand feet west of Dennison. 

Additional flexibility is obtained by the use of a two- 
pole, manually remote-controlled, gang-operated pole- 
top disconnecting switch at each substation which 
provides means for tying together any two adjacent 
sections of the power line. 

With generating apparatus, such as is used on the 
Pennsylvania, supplying current for both signals and 
train control, automatic voltage regulators are losed. 
Ovewoltage does not make for a dangerous condition 
in so far as the train control is concerned but it does 
provide a dangerous condition in connection with the 
operation of the wasrside signals. This is because over¬ 
voltage may provide so much current in the track circuit 
that sufficient current will not be shunted by trains to 
deenergize the track relays. If automatic voltage 
regulators are not properly nuuntained the contacts 
may, in time, stick, which will result in excessive volt¬ 
age. Provision should be made for either automatically 
removing the generator from service or automatically 
inserting a &ed resistor in the exciter field sufficient to 
reduce the voltage to a safe operating value. 

Provision is made for opening the signal-line contac¬ 
tors on short circuit. If the station is an end station, 
such as Newark or Pittsburgh, and, therefore, has only 
one line contactor, the motor-generator set will shut 
down and will be automatically locked out of service if 
the contactor opens due to short circuit. If the station 
has two feeders, both line contactors must be opened 
before the machine will be automatically locked out of 
service. Overloads which if of short duration will do 
no damage but, if sustained for a considerable time, will 
result in trouble, cause thermal relays to ftmction and 
remove the motor-generator ^t from service. 

Other features, such as revise-phase protection for 
the motors, reclosing of line contactors a definite num¬ 
ber of times after opening on short circuit, before finally 
locking open, and annimciator relays to indicate to the 
maintenance man the protective relay that has func¬ 
tioned, are incorporated in this class of substation 
apparatus if warranted. 

Another modem installation of automatic signals is 
located on a branch of the Long Island Rmlroad. 
This installation is interesting on accormt of one unusual 
feature as already mentioned. The unusual feature 
consists of a d-c. driving motor in the motor-generator 
set instead of the more usual a-c. motor. It was not 


possible here to use an a-c. motor because the frequency 
of the main a-c. supply varies so much that the signal 
frequency would vary beyond the permissible limits of 
96 and 100 cycles. 

In this installation the Long Island Railroad has 
automatic train stop between Jamaica and Babylon, 
a distance of 27.6 mi. An alternator for providing 100 
cycles is located in each of the substations which house 
the electric-traction synchronous converters at Babylon, 
L 3 mbrook, and Jamaica. Lynbrook is 8.3 mi. east of 
Jamaica and 19.3 mi. west of Babylon. The motor- 
generator sets at Babylon and Lynbrook are four-unit 
machines. The driving motor is rated 20 hp., 660 volts, 
direct current. It is direct-connected to-the lOO-cyde 
alternator, an excite, and a pilot generator. The 
alternator is rated 15 kv-a., 220 volts, single-phase, 100 
cycles at 1600 rev. per min. The exciter is rated 1 kw., 
125 volts. The pilot genwator is rated 0.6 kw., 260 
volts direct current. 

The receiving circuits of the steam locomotives and 
multiple-imit cars are tuned for best results at 98 cycles. 
The efficiency of reception deo’eases as the frequency 
changes in either direction from normal, the permissible 
limits of frequency being 96 and 100 cycles. The 
motors are operated from the 650-volt d-c. busses which 
also supply energy for the multiple-xmit cars. As the 
bus voltage may vary between 450 and 700 a speed 
regulator had to be provided. The pilot generator 
operating in conjunction with a simple and sturdy 
vibrating regulator accomplishes the desired results. 

The regulator consists, principally, of a stationary 
coil and magnetic circuit and a movable coil in series 
with the stationary coil; The movable coil is suspended 
on a knife edge in the magnetic field. When the volt¬ 
age of the pilot gmierator is 250, which it is at normal 
speed, the movable coil is in mid-position and the con¬ 
tact on the arm attached to the coil is midway between 
two stationary contacts. If the speed of the motor 
increases, the voltage of the pilot generator increases 
and the movable coil takes such a position as to bring 
together the contact on its arm and one of the stationary 
contacts. This strengthens the motor field by shunting 
the field rheostat through a fixed resistor. If the speed 
falls below normal a spring pulls the movable arm in 
the opposite direction and draws together the movable 
arm contact and the other stationary contact, which 
weakens the motor field by shunting it through a fixed 
resistor and the speed increases. The contacts are 
made of high-grade graphite, 1% in. in diameter. 
They will not stick and they have long life. 

Under normal operating conditions the alternator at 
Lsmbrook feeds east to Babylon and west to Jamaica. 
The lOO-cyde voltage is stepped up to 2200 volts for 
transmission. The alternators at Babylon and Jamaica 
are for emergen<qr service only. The switching in all 
stations is performed manually. As attendants are 
present to supervise the electric-traction synchronous 
converters and as all stations receive their primary 
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25-cycle energy from the same source, little benefit 
would be obtained from automatic switchgear. 

Conclusion 

Automatic block signals are established firmly as 
necessities on those railways where they are installed 
and where operations are planned so as to take advan¬ 
tage of the safety and dispatch which the signals pro¬ 
vide. Relatively simple, automatic substations used in 
conjunction with the a-c. systems, when the frequency 
of the signal energy is the same as the frequency of the 
primary supply, will be employed in increasing numbers 
as signaling systems are extended. • 

^ The future of the frequency-converting substation 
is not as certain. The 100-cycle current is primarily 
for train-control operation. All of the installations 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been completed. Whether additional orders will be 
issued and whether the carriers on their own initiative, 
will make additional installations are open questions. 
In any event, the frequency-changing motor-generator 
sets in ratings of 1.5 kv-a. to 60 kv-a. and the accom¬ 
panying switchgear, that have been installed in the 
past three years, are interesting additions to the steadily 
increasing electrical facilities of our railway transporta¬ 
tion systems. 


Discussion 

E. F. Pearsons The statement is made in this paper that 
transfer of load from atiy station to an adjacent station may be 
made in less than one second. 

In order to perform this operation it appears that three or four 
relay operations and two contactor operations are necessary. 
If we add together the time increments necessary for the various 
relaying and contactor operations it would appear that the 
operation would take considerably longer time than one second, 
and I, therefore, question the accuracy of this statement. 

L* J. Corbett: In the early days of the automatic train- 
control systems, when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued its order on the matter, some of us in the inductive-co- 
ordination work saw a cloud on the horizon. The early systems 
developed use<l the coinmeroial frequencies of 25 and 60 cycles, 
and it was found that when power lines of such frequencies 
paralleled railway lines equipped with these systems, induction 
from the power lines could sometimes cause wrong sig^nals in the 
cabs of the locomotives. Such a condition would have added 
another obstruction to the placing of power lines along railways, 
and the right-of-way man would have had a more difficult time 
in all later constructions. 

Fortunately, however, due to the agitation bj^’ men who saw 
the induction difficulty, and also to the cooperation of the rail¬ 
roads and the signal manufacturers, who departed slightly from 
their earlier competitive policy in producing the control systems, 
there was introduced that additional link,—the transformation 
from the commercial frequencies of 25 and 60 cycles to one which 
insured freedom from inductive interference. The 100-oycle 
control systems now standard will not be adversely ^ected by 
any harmonies of 25 or 60 cydes. This was a big step in this 
development, and we watch willi interest its continued progress. 

C* E. Carey: Mr. Pearson questioned the length of time 
required to restore voltage to the line. The time required to 
depress the button and the time for the feeder contactor to 


open are not included in the “less than one second” required to 
transfer the load from any station to an adjacent station. The 
loss of voltage on the line, following the opening of the feeder 
contactor in the station dropping the load, causes a low-voltage 
relay in the station at the other end of one of the adjacent sections 
to close its contacts. This closes the circuit to the operating 
coil of a feeder-contactor control relay, which relay functions to 
close the circuit through the operating coil of the feeder con¬ 
tactor. The feeder contactor closes and voltage is restored to 
the line. By as careful timing as possible, with a split-second 
stop watch, it was found to require 0.9 see. to restore voltage. 

T, S. Stevens: (communicated after adjotirnment) I am 
not at all certain that the first paragraph is true. The Union 
Pacific has been equipped with automatic signals long before 
1922. It is probable that the largest mileage of automatic 
signals was installed after this year, but I do not remember that 
the development was dependent on the train control order by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In fact I know of several 
instances where the installation of automatic signals was post¬ 
poned until the policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had been established. 

The description of the track circuit does not bring out the 
essential feature of a closed track circuit. The absence of cur¬ 
rent in a track circuit is an abnormal condition. Ordinarily the 
circuit is closed continuously. The display of a stop signal 
is caused by the current being shunted away from a relay through 
the wheels of a train. 

Frequency changers have been m service on the Santa Pe for 
about twenty years. They are used to obtain a 25-cycle cur¬ 
rent from a 60-cycle commercial supply in order to take care of 
the higher power factor of the 25-cyele current used on track 
circuits which results in a longer length of track circuit than could 
be obtained by the use of 60 cycles. It is probably true that 
with the development of all a-c. relays the efficiency of these 
devices has been increased to such an extent that if the installa¬ 
tions were made today it would not he deemed necessary to 
provide 25-oyole current. 

C* F* Kini: In answer to the communication from Mr. T. S, 
Stevens received after adjournment of the meeting, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that during the five-year period January 1, 
1923 to January 1, 1928 there were installed 17,379 route-miles 
of automatic block signaling on the railroads of the United States 
and Canada. Probably 3 per cent of this mileage was on 
Canadian roads. This was, by far, the most active five-year 
period of automatic-signaling installations in the history of our 
country. This period of great activity occurred immediately 
after the automatic-train-control orders of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission were issued and it does not appear unreason¬ 
able to conclude that these orders were not entirely in the back¬ 
ground when consideration was being given to installations of 
automatic signals on much of the above mileage. The figure of 
17,379 was obtained from “Railway Signaling,” issue of January 
1928. 

The purpose of the statement that “absence of current in the 
track causes indication of the low-speed or stop signal” was to 
point out that the fundamental principle of automatic signaling 
systems, viz.^ the closed track circuit, protects against abnormal 
conditions such as “absence of current in the track” which may 
be the result of a broken rail. The paper was prepared to deal 
particularly with the power supply apparatus and the discussion 
of the signals was purposely made as brief as possible. Para¬ 
graph three probably was made too brief. 

Mr. Stevens states that frequency changers have been in 
service on the Santa Fe for about 20 years to obtain 25- 
cyole current for track circuits from a primary 60-cyole supply. 
It is not claimed that rotating apparatus of this class is, essen¬ 
tially, new. It is the frequency, viz,, 100 cycles, which attaches 
the principal interest, if any, to the frequency changers discussed 
in this paper. 
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Introduction 

N reviewing the various epochs of the historical 
development of the mercury arc rectifier, com¬ 
mencing with the experimental work of Peter 
Cooper Hewitt in 1902 and covering a period of twenty 
years, one is at first amazed at the slow rate of progress 
of American manufacturers toward perfecting such an 
equipment as compared with that usually observed in 
the development of similar important modem produc¬ 
tions. For ten years prior to the war, the manufac¬ 
turers seemed to confine their research to the theory 
and problem of proper vacuum maintenance, vacuum 
seals, and temperature allowances, apparently without 
reaching a complete and satisfactory solution. Natu¬ 
rally, a general state of apathy existed during the war; 
while with the few years immediately following, the 
reluctance to concentrate their efforts toward a final 
solution, sufficient to start production, may be attrib¬ 
uted largely to the enormous demand for immediate 
delivery of rotating apparatus required to meet the 
general expansion and growth of the various electric 
industries. Sound engineering expediency seemed to 
give way to the exigency arising from aggressive com¬ 
mercial expansion. 

Meanwhile, the European manufacturers developed 
a tsrpe of rectifier that followed the established princi¬ 
ples common to early American designs, and gave suf¬ 
ficient service satisfaction in the foreign field to invite its 
introduction into this country for an apparent and ready 
market. Simultaneously, the enterprising spirit of 
American manufacturers was prompted to activity in 
finishing its original design, to the extent that produc¬ 
tion was started, followed by a rigid field service test to 
meet all preliminary requirements, and resulting in the 
creation of a pronounced interest and demand in the 
field of prospective users. 

Although the basic structure ot present day rectifiers 
shows no radical or marked advance over early develop¬ 
ments, still a variety of problems arose, not only with 
respect to the design, but involving the protection and 
operation of this type of apparatus. These broadened 

1. E!leGtrioa.l Ei^^eer, Los Angeles Railway Corp., Los 
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the field of exploration for considerable added and novel 
improvements—espmally with the auxiliary equip¬ 
ment. The speed of all this accomplishment has been 
reflected in a final solution as embodied in the present 
tsrpe of rectifier now under discussion. Thus, during 
the last three years, we have witnessed many pioneer 
installations of European and American makes of 
equipment, scattered on divatified railway loads, that 
have shown a rapid growth in popularity and have 
produced a considerable degree of confidence, due to the 
reetifia'’s general simplicity, compactness, and reliablity. 

As greater familiarity with this equipment developed, 
many other important factors in its installation and 
operation appealed to the operating engineer, A study 
of conditions that entered into a problem for a specific 
class of application, and the results from its short time 
operation, placed this rectifier in a favorable position 
and demonstrated its rdative advantages in its supple¬ 
menting synchronous converters, where such applica¬ 
tion involved load centers of low load factor and heavy 
momentary peaks. 

Finally, its insensitiveness to short circuits; its 
adaptability to full automatic control; its cpmparative 
noiselessness in operation; its ability to carry sustained 
short time overload; its absence of moving parts, 
excepting small auxiliaries; and the elimination of the 
attending troublesome features commonly experienced 
with the operation of large rotating machines, all sub¬ 
stantiate the claims advanced by its proponents and 
cohditute such valuable and economical assets as 
obvioudy to insure for the rectifier a most favorable 
recognition by the more enterprising engineers of the 
railway industry. 

ThCTe are a few apparent disadvantages. The penalty 
of considerably lower power factor may be serious with 
some installations, but this is more than offset by a 
high and favorable all-day efficiency factor, when based 
on over-all conditions, in comparison Avith a synchronous 
converter installation of similar rating and operating 
under similar load requirements. The complaints from 
sections, of interference with communicating circuits, 
are comparatively few and are fast disappearing. The 
characteristic high harmonic voltages, as generated 
by a rectifier, axe subject to correction at very little 
expense. Suitable and satisfactory mitigation of ad- 
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verse noise units have been applied through the co¬ 
operative measures instituted by utilities and manufac¬ 
turers, to the complete elimination of all such conten¬ 
tions. Surely, the 10 to 16 per cent higher first cost 
over synchronous converters would seem to be justi¬ 
fiable only to cover a certain amount of development 
cost common to all new introductions. Usually, 
quantity productions soon absorb and wipe out the 
excess in such overhead costs. How soon this lower 
price is to be realized by the users of this equipment 
would seem to depend upon the rate with which the 
manufacturers expand their design and facilities to 
offer larger ampere capacity units for active competi¬ 
tion throughout the entire range of synchronous con¬ 
verter applications. The various economies resulting 
from the operation of rectifiers will then accrue to 
the operating companies in amounts of substantial 
proportions. 

The numerous papers on this subject published during 
the last few years have dealt mainly with the theoretical 
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principles applied to or developed from the initial and 
subsequent design of the mercury, arc steel rectifier of 
relatively small capacity. Only recently we have been 
given information on actual performance of a few in¬ 
stallations of 1000 kw. capacity. Throughout this 
outline we will draw deductions from comparisons with 
the synchronous converts. We will not touch upon 
the fundamental theories of this type of apparatus, nor 
attempt an explanation of its physical phenomena, but 
present important factors that led up to the decision in 
favor of this tyrpe of equipment, and give added proof of 
the rectifier’s satisfactorily meeting a railway load 
requirement, as gained from our experience with a short 
timp operation of the double-unit automatic substation 
recently installed by the Los Angeles Railway in 
Inglewood, near the City of Los Angeles. 

General Description op Building and Equipment 
Situated in a beautifully parked ground, the exterior 
of this steel framed, reinforced concrete building, with 
its amber colored glass windows, large arched doorway. 


heavy tiled roof, and double belfry towers, presents a 
strilcing similarity to a chapel of typical Spanish archi¬ 
tecture. It was purposely designed as such, to meet the 
architectural haimonies of adjacent buildings. Fig. 1 
shows exterior view of the building. The blind windows 
and small entrance door, suitably fitted, prevent the 
entrance of dust, except as it may be carried through 
the regular air channels, which are provided with air 
filters. No extra expense was incun’ed toward sound¬ 
proofing against what little noise or hum might develop 
from the operation of the totally inclosed apparatus. 

The interior of the building is artificially lighted, 
effectively air cooled and has phistered walls painted 
white. The equipment consists of a double r)00-kw. 
unit complete with separate three-phase power trans¬ 
formers, interphase transformers, reactors, rectifier 
tanks, vacuum pumps and switchboard, the protection 
and operation of which are under full automatic control. 
The feeder panels are similar to the standard automatic 
high-speed circuit breaker equipment and control 
scheme as installed in other automatic substations on 
this railway property. On the main floor level, on 
either side of the entrance, is locate<l the transformer 
compartment of each unit, while in the main room a 
rectifier has been placed to each side of the aisle-way, 
with switchbotvrd facing same at the rear of building. 
Above are consecutively arranged on a double gallery 
and in switching rooms, the double 16-kv. high-tension 
entrance lines, lightning arresters, busses, and oil circuit 
breakers. Figs. 2 and 2a give an interior view of the 
station, .showing position of rectifier and switchboard 
section. 

Certain layout of equipment in building might require 
greater or even le.ss .space allowance for the rectifier; but 
with this application the width of building was deter¬ 
mined largely by the length of switchboard and height 
by state law clearances, while the building length was 
due to the 15-kv. equipment and bus line, all of which 
would have been the same area and length whether for 
500- or 1000-kw. double-unit installation of the syn¬ 
chronous converters or rectifiers. 

Application 

The decision to apply rectifier equipment with auto¬ 
matic control resulted after considerable study, the 
analysis being carried out in some detail, an abstract of 
which may be of some interest. 

The entire length of railway line to be fed from this 
station, extends over six miles beyond the intermediate 
section of the railway system. Fig. 3 .shows map 
layout. Formerly this line received its power from the 
small 25 year old manual station, consisting of three 
small units and located within 2000 ft. of the site of the 
new substation. Due to other developments, both 
old building and equipment had to be abandoned and 
removed. Except for special events, the car service 
normally rendered had a peak headway of four min., 
graded to 25 min. for lighter load periods. The low 
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average energy consumption and the resultant low 
station load factor, coupled with intervals of 30 to 60 
mm. between load demands during early morning 
hoTu«, which woidd create a possible frequency of 
ste^ng and stopping of station equipment, wa« essen¬ 
tial factors of operation that gave the rectifier more 
favorable comparison in applying its electrical charac- 
t^tics as to efficiency, readiness to s^e, and sim¬ 
plicity in starting. 



Fig. 2—Switchboaiid for Double Unit and Three 
Feeders 

Further, there was a commendable interest on the 
p^t of the railway company in assisting the industry in 
pioneering this new introduction with a practical 
application. Provisions have been made to keep 
necessary records on results of operation, so as to verify 
all claims as before set forth and those claims that are 
expected to be proved as to less frequent inspection 



Fig, 2a—Number 1 Unit, 500-Kw. Rectifier 

requirements, longer periods between overhauling and 
lower maintenance charges per 1000 kw. installed 
capacity in comparison with the several automatic 
S3mchronous-converter stations of the railway company. 

Doubtless a single 500-kw. unit would have been 
ample in capacity with a slight marginal allowance for 
futoe growth; however, in the event of this single 
umt’s failure, normal railway service to this extended 


line could not have been economically rendered from 
the next dos^t substation. The investment in a double 
unit was considered advisable and followed the liberal 
policy of the railway company toward guaranteeing the 
greatest possible safeguard for continuity of power 
supply and car operation to this important section of its 
system. 

The experience obtained from many years of opera¬ 
tion with automatic control applied to synchronous- 
converter railway substations, naturally led to phoosing 
an automatic application for this rectifier station. It 
is simple, effective, and surprisingly reliable, and has 
become generally adopted. Those chief factors that 



^e usually presented in favor of automatic control- 
improved labor conditions, improved service continuity, 
and reduced operating expense—^may be considered as 
the salient factors derived from operation of rectifier 
equipment. 

The skepticism and doubts witnessed in the early 
part of full automatic control applications are being 
repeated with respect to the rectifier introduction and 
performance. Time alone should efface all such 
uncertainties. 

Weights 

It is interesting to note from Table I, which gives 
approximate weights of various apparatus, including 
8000 lb. for intephase transformer and d-c. reactor, the 
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total weight of the rectifier complete installation is 
only 400 lb. greater than for synchronous-converter 
units. The rectifier itself weighs one-third that of the 
converter and did not require any special foundation, 
except as given by a six inch cement flooring. 


'I’AUIJ!! I 

COMPAKATIVK WISIGIITS 



Ooiivortor 

Kcctirior 

15.000 

14,850 

1.500 

27,000 

4..500 

11),500 

4,700 

3.000 

20,750 

Mn i 11 tr:LtiNforiii(4*. 

SturtiiiK piuiol... 

.. 


RwitrtiiPf? ftfiulpmoiit..... 

Total.' 

58,350 1 

58,750 


Rating 

With the exception of their momentary load ability, 
the rating of these 500-kw. unit rectifiers is equal to 
that of synchronous converters, since they are based 
upon the same standard method of rating such equip¬ 
ment for railway application. Table II shows this 
comparison. 


TAULK n 


OOMPAUATIVK llXTXNa 


.Synchronoufi 

ccmvorlor 

Ki'Ctlflm* 


H33 

833 

Two hiMit* ratOiK" ooiit Inail... 

1.50 

150 

3’wo liotii* rutitifiic ••'"ampoi'cw... 

1250 

1250 

OiMi loifiulu rnrtJpf^'—-por ifiiul. 

300 

200 

Jtiif 

2500 

toej7 

'fin. *.>1 a 



Although a converter would ordinarily carry its two- 
hour overload rating of 150 per cent load continuously, 
yet the sustained high temperature would naturally 
shorten the life of the insulation. On the other hand, 
the rectifier, exclusive of transformers, could be ex¬ 
pected to operate continuously at its two-hour overload 
rate without shortening ite life. 

The momentary load of one minute duration allows 
the converter 300 per cent load and the rectifier 200 per 
cent load. This difference is attributed to the rapidity 
with which the maximum allowable temperature rise 
affects operation. The converter operates through a 
wide range of temperature allowances. Due to its 
thermal capacity, a 300 per cent load superimposed for 
one minute upon its continuous load temperature does 
not raise the temperature of the hot spots of the machine 
fast enough to do injury before the load has been 
reduced. The rectifier works with temperatures of a 
very narrow range, has low thermal capacity, and is 
affected by low as well as high temperature, A one- 
minute load of 300 per cent creates such a rapid rise of 
temperature that the heat affects the performance, and 
ijaight damage the anode tips. 

The, instantaneous overload of a converter is limited 
usually by its commutating capacity, and when such 


limits are reached there is a possibility of damage to the 
machine; locking it out of service, especially if a 
flashover prevails. The rectifier is not so affected by 
instantaneous overloads, even of short circuit propor¬ 
tions. Under certain conditions the rectifier may oc¬ 
casionally “arc-back,” which results in practically no 
damage; at least not enough to prevent it going back 
into operation within a few seconds. 

Efficiency 

A large amount of the power used by the auxiliary 
apparatus is foreign to a synchronous-converter installa¬ 
tion. The segregation of this power for the six-phase 
unit at Inglewood is given by Table III. 

TABLlfi iir 

I»OWKU FOB AUXiniAKIKS 

Watta 


six, 150-watt huatoi'K for aiiodos. 

I'liroo, 2000-watt lieatora for tank. 

Ono, 500-watt hoator for eondonsatlon iiiiinp 

Ono vacuum pump, comploto. 

Ono arc atrikiiig «ot, comploto. 


000 

0000 

500 

700 

1000 


'PotJil 


0100 
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Under ordinary operation, the 6000-watt tank 
heaters are seldom in use; and to a slight extent only 
are the anode heaters and vacuum pump load used. 
These facts require a comparison of efficiency to be 
made on over-all conditions. The efficiency of a 
rectifier itself is practically constant for all loads and 
considerably higher than with a converter. The 
drooping characteristic in the efficiency curve for a 
' rectifier unit is largely attributed to the effect of the 
power transformer. The manufacturer’s curve on 
efficiency, as estimated for this installation, is given by 
Pig. 4. A certain number of check points is plotted 
on this curve, as actually obtained by using properly 
tested a-c. and d-c. watthour meters, which power 
includes consumption by all auxiliary apparatus. 
On an average 24 hr. load of 200 kw., each rectifier unit 
in this substation has an efficiency of 94.0 per cent 
against 90.0 per cent for a converter of corresponding 
size. At a lower load factor than at Inglewood station, 
a greater difference in efficiency would be obtained, 
which would favor the application for intefurban 
railways. 
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Power Factor 

Although the specific power factor of the rectifier 
itself has a fairly high value, when measured on the 
primary of the power transformer, it ranges from 90 per 
cent to 92 per cent for ordinary loads, reachingaslow as 
75 per cent at 10 per cent light load. The operating 
power factor for Inglewood, during the normal 18 hr. 
range of load, remains about 86 per cent. It is lower 



POWER FACTOR 
Fig. 5 


than the manufacturer’s estimate, doubtless due to the 
compounding features, the drooping characteristic of 
the power transformer, and the combined effect of the 
a-c. supply voltage. In fact, with compound winding, 
the power factor is about 4 per cent lower than for 
shunt voltage regulation. Fig. 5 shows power-factor 
curve as given by meter on primary side of the circuit 
for shunt and compound operation. The accuracy of 
such a method of measuring true power factor has been 
questioned, due to distorted wave form affecting the 
instrument and giving a much lower indication than the 
wattless component. 

It is not subject to regulation as with converters; 
however, the average power factor of this installation 
is about the same as on portions of the railway system 
using induction motor-generator sets; Since the rail¬ 
way company has no penalty in contract with the 


per cent above normal and results in a 3 per cent higVior 
d-c. voltage than originally calculated. To guard 
against such conditions, it would seem advisable to 
have one, if not two, higher voltage taps above normal 
operating voltage, where formerly it has been the custom 
to place all taps below normal. 

The additional investment which compounding 
entails was considered more desirable to meet require¬ 
ments than a similar investment in feeder copper with 
its doubtful result of voltage uniformity at the trolley. 
The pKiods of high peak, 730 volts at no-load, for which 
the interphase tensformo’ is solely responsible, were 
of such short dmation that these were not detected at 
the feeder outlet of the station, doubtless due to a volt¬ 
age reduction to normal immediately as a small load 
develops, at the instant of automatic closing the recti¬ 
fier d-c. main line contactor. 

Telephone System Interference 

Tests were conducted for inductive interference on 
the various communicating circuits that parallel the 
trolley line for several miles in both directions from the 
substation. Perfect satisfaction was expressed by the 
telephone company engineers on the freedom from 
noise developed and it was surprising to note there 
WM less int^erence with rectifier in operation than the 
noise ej^erienced from operation of the motor-genera¬ 
tor sets in the adjoining manual station. 

This was a,ccomplished by connecting between 
station bus and rail groimd a filter system tuned to 
resonance at the characteristically pronounced fre¬ 
quencies developed by the rectifier equipment. This 
filter comprises four networks, each consisting of an air 
reactor and condenser. Under a test with the resonant 
shimt on the circuit, the harmonic voltages were reduced 
to approximately one-fifth the value without the shunt. 
These frequencies are rated at 300-600-900-1200 cycles. 


power company on purchase of power, based on kilo- 
volt-ampwe demand factor, a lower power factor tTinw 
that obtained with S3mchronous converter is not so 
important an objection, especially, with a substation of 
such small capacity. 

Regulation and Voltage Characteristics 
Although the voltage drop in the rectifier proper is 
nearly cons^t for all ordinary loads, yet the shunt 
characteristics of the combined unit of rectifier and 
transformer is claimed to give about six per cent voltage 
relation at full load. This variation was considered 
vrith le^ favor for this particular double-unit applicar 
ticm of the Los Angeles Railway since the company’s 
policy is one of maintaining a fairly high uniform trolley 
voltage along the route of car travel to the outlying 
distnets. 

Voltage curve, (Fig. 6) includes regulation for both 
^unts and compound voltages with this installation. 
The compound features of the combined unit give a 
per cent regulation. The a-c. supply voltage is 3 



Ventilation 

The Inglewood Station is provided with forced air for 
transfonner cooling and general station ventilation. 
Cool air enters above roof line through the two belfrey 
towers, down separate shafts, to filters located at rear 
of each transfonner unit; thence from transformer room 
through louvres to machine room, from which it is 
discharged by one motor-operated exhaust blower. 
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located near roof. The blow®’ operates continuously, 
except as controlled by under-speed relays, or whenever 
both units are shut down. The 11,000 cu. ft. per min. 
give a complete change of air in the building at the 
rate of ten times per hour. During periods of hottest 
summ^ days, at 40 per cent load factor, the maximxim 
temperature rise of transformer oil by thermometer is 
27 deg. cent.; while general room tempCTature averages 
3 deg. cent, rise above outside temperature. At other 
enclosed 1000-kw. substation using converters, a tem¬ 
perature rise of 7 deg. cent, is the general average. 
Radiation of heat from rectifier tank, heaters, and acces¬ 
sories, is calculated at 25 per cent of total kilowatt loss 
equivalent^ and does not raise the room temperature 
over 1 deg. cent, following meiximum load periods. 
Fig. 7 shows air temperatures with 24-hr. load curve. 
Water Cooling System 

Tap city water is used, averaging 20 deg. cent, with 
discharge of waste wata* into cesspool. The fixed 
charges on investment covering a closed circulating 
system or any other method of cooling and circulating 
water were found to be unreasonable compared to the 



^Tinna.1 cost of wasting water as used in this case. A 
water meter installed on each rectifier intake line gives 
means of checking the rate of flow for various tempera¬ 
tures. The total 24-hr. wata* consumption equals 825 
cu. ft., giving a rate of 0.9 gal. per min. per 100 amperes, 
which is considerably higher than the manufacturer’s 
estimate, but could be reduced without fear of over 
heating. 

The cooling water for the mercury condensation pump 
flows continuously and has been adjusted by hand valve 
to a rate of 1/5 gal. per min,, to obtain slightly under 
30 deg. cent, temperature on discharge. A water 
jacket of considerable volume surrounds the vacumn 
chamber of the rectifier. It is fundamentally necessary 
to keep the temperature of the jacket within certain 
limits, because the mercury vapor pressure is controlled 
more by this water tempo-ature than by an 3 d;hing else. 
The flow of tank cooling water is regulated by an auto¬ 
matic thermostat operated valve. It is set to open at a 
value of 33-35 deg. cent, and to close at 30-32 deg. cent. 
During the period that the temperature of the outgoing 
water is lower than 30 deg. cent, the operating valve is 


closed automatically; which is the case when the tank 
is under extremely light load, or is shut down. 

The jacket heaters are adjusted to come on auto¬ 
matically, to maintain the water above 25 deg. cent, 
temperature. A cheek for a three day praiod on the 
frequency of the jacket heaters to come on with an idle 
unit, showed an average per 24 hr. of 5 times on, 
at an average of 6 min. per interval. 

The heat developed at the anode tip is carried upward 
to the anode radiators through the efficient action of 
mercury cooling and condensing near the top of the 
anode chamber. It is vital to the performance that a 
certain fairly high t^perature be maintained on the 
anodes to prevent mercury condensing on the tips. 
Under ordinary load with this station, the anode heaters 
are not in use, being frequently on and off during the 
extremely light load periods under 150 amperes. 

Vacuum Control Operation 

High vacuum is of prime importance in the operation 
of the rectifier. Satisfactory operation depends upon 
the maintenance and cheeking of the degree of vacuum. 
Under normal conditions, the rectifier operates at ap¬ 
proximately 0,1 of a micron—^being 0.0001 millimeter of 
mercury pressure (absolute) or 1/7,600,000 of an atmos¬ 
phere. In order to obtain this very low pressure a 
pumping system is used, involving a roughing pump or 
oil pump, and a fine pump or mercury condensation 
pump, the two operating in series. The rough pump 
is a motor-driven mechanical pump operating under 
oil, and will obtain a pressure by itself of 5-40 microns. 
In order to obtain the finest degree of vacuqm to 0.1 
micron or less, the mercury condensation pump is 
operated in series with the roughing pump, which will 
obtain a theoretically perfect vacuum and pump against 
a back pressure of 3000-4000 microns. An electric 
heater delivers heat to a boiler holding dbout 70 cu. cm. 
of mercury, which sends a stream of mercury vapor up 
through the condensation pmnp, through a pipe toward 
the incoming side of the pump. This action of boiling, 
condensing, and returning to the boiler of the mercury 
is a ceaseless cycle, so that the gases are constantly being 
brought down with the vapor and then forced out of the 
pump into a line to a receiving tank located between the 
condensation pump and the oil rotary pump. The 
rough pump draws the gas away from the receiving tank 
and forces it into the atmosphere. There is just enough 
heat applied to the mercury in the mercury pump so 
that all is condensed and returned within the pump 
itself. The pipe line which leads from the rectifier to 
the mercury pump is surrounded by water, and any 
mercury which enters this pipe never reaches the 
mercury pump, but is condensed and falls back into the 
rectifier chamber. After the high vacuum has been 
obtained the automatic vacuum protection shuts the oil 
rotary pump down, and this degree of vacuum is 
maintained for long periods requiring the operation of 
the pump at intervals of one or two hours a day only to 
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a possible one hour in several days. The mercury 
condensation pump is kept in operation at all times and 
pumps into the receiving tank what gases develop and 
what seepage there is in the rectifier. 

The automatic control features contain a few special 
and interesting means of protection. Several devices 
have been included with the vacuum system for suitable 
protection in case of vacuum failure. In addition, 
they function to control the starting and stopping of the 
oil rotary pump. A thermocouple vacuum gage, a 
millivolt meter, and a mercury contacting device 
perform the folloAving operations: 

1. Start oil rotary pump, if vacuum falls to 2.5 
microns. 

2. Lock the station out, if vacuum falls to 15 
microns. 

3. If station has been locked out and vadi um of 1 
mi^n is again obtained, the oil rotary pump stops after 
a time delay, and the station is allowed to go back on 
the line. 

4. If the oil rotary pump has started, due to vacuum 
falling to 2.5 microns, when the vacuum returns to one 
micron the pump is shut down after a time delay. 

With a rectifier, reverse current can occur only at the 
instant of the arc back or a short circuit of the electrode. 
If this bccT^, a high-speed breaks-, connected for such 
reversed direction of current, will trip-out, disconnect¬ 
ing the unit from load and reclose within a few seconds. 
Tlmee consecutive openings of this breaker locks out the 
unit. There have been no arc backs with the Inglewood 
Substation rectifiers. 

There are conditions in operation which develop a 
high-voltage kick and which might do injury to a 
tra^ormer windings. Protection against this possi¬ 
bility is obtained through absorption by connecting a 
group of condensers with resistors across one leg of 
each wye of the power transformer low-tension windings 
and wi& the interphase transformer; also, as added 
protection through Short circuiting, a pellet type of 
arresta- parallels each of these groups. 

The arc drop is influenced by the state of the vacuum. 
The exciting arc is established the instant of closing the 
circuit and is maintained during the entire load period. 
The J4-1CW. exciter generator has a load of 7 amperes at 
65 volts. 

TABLE IV 

COMPARISON OP DOUBLE-tTNIT CONVERTER AND REOTIPIBR 


AUTOMATIC DEVICES 


Device 

donverter 

liectillor 

Main current Darts. 

15 

29 

36 

7 

28 

46 

Protective relays. 

Auxiliary devices. 

Total. 

80 

80 


The number of control devices, switches, etc., re¬ 
quired for the complete two-unit rectifier, has been 
compared, as given by Table IV, with those required 
tor a synchronous-converta- installation. 


For the rectifier there are |Onc‘-hulf the number of 
main current carrying parts, practically the same num¬ 
ber of protection features, with a slightly greater num¬ 
ber of auxiliary devices, totaling an equal number for 
both types of units. 

Inspection and Maintenance 
Regardless of an equal number of control devic(\s and 
switches, as given by Table IV, which consists of a few 
special pieces of apparatus and devices of delicat e con¬ 
struction, the frequency or general routineinspection for 
this substation has been conservatively established on 
an interval of eveiy two weeks. A daily visit of one 
hour is made to take necessary meter readings, check 
general state of small rotating equipment, and force the 
operation of the vacuum pump against its automsitic 
control, so as to assure a faster rate of sea.soning-in of 
the vacuum tank. This practise is not absolulely 
necessary, but it is our method of giving this new tyjio of 
equipment all the attention deserved. ’I’his in.spection 
rate is considered ample and comnien.surate with the 
service various piu-ts are called upon to render. 'I’he 
automatic converter substations of this company 
require weekly inspection and a two hour daily vi.sit, 
which includes some cleaning up. Thi.s rate for con¬ 
verter is necessary, regardless of the importance and 
assurance from long familiarity with e(|uipment and 
control principles. 

Aside from cleaning, adjusting, and testing ivgular 
parts of the equipment, it is found that the time uiul 
attention given to the vacuum pump, vacuum relay 
and water regulator, are no more of a special nature 
than required by the brush-raising device and master 
controller of the converter substations. 

Every six months, and taking two men six houra, it is 
planned to clean the mercury in the anode heating 
chamber and replace all gaskets. Thk does not break 
the vacuum in the tank. 

Doubt has been expressed only too often, that mainte¬ 
nance cost of rectifier and its auxiliaries, especially that 
cost incidental to the vacuum pump, would not be le.ss 
than the items required to cover actual labor and cost of 
material for repairs to synchronous converter and its 
coordinated equipment. In fact, overhauling of the 
rectifier has been heralded as taking longer than neces- 
saiy work on the synchronous converter. These doubts 
and claims have not come from operating engineers 
using the rectifier equipment. 

The vacuum pump and its appurtenances are rigidly 
and sturdily constructed and should give less trouble 
than the small time-aged motor-generator set used for 
exciter purposes. All the necessary and essential spare 
parts for the rectifier cost less than the average carried 
for SIX converter stations of this company. Since these 
rectifiers had proper care at the initial drying-out period 
and have developed no sign of trouble during operation, 
the most that may be expected in the way of mainte¬ 
nance attention would be that following a two year 
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period of operation, at which time the total expense of 
labor and material for overhauling all anodes, tank, 
vacuum seals, vacuum pump, and necessary time to 
dry out, should be far less than the usual attention to 
converters in grinding commutators, attention to new 
brush fit, changing oil and checking bearing alinement, 
together with the occasional reinsulating of windings. 

Considering that there are no intermediate starting or 
running a-c. contactors, brush raising devices, no check¬ 
ing of polarity and synchronizing requirements, no 
massive moving parts and oiled bearings subject to 
excessive strains of frequent starting, with no carbon 
and copper dust developing to be scattered throughout 
the station with high velocity of circulating air, it is 
obvious there should be no surprise at the present claim 
and at the eventual proof of considerably lower cost 
for inspection, cleaning, and maintenance of rectifier 
equipment. 

Savings 

As originally planned, the Inglewood Substation was 
to have two 500-kw. converter sets. The change to 
rectifiers was made on the consideration of various 
economies as enumerated. Table V has been prepared 
showing estimated savings in building cost, energy loss, 
and labor for inspection, in comparison with the syn¬ 
chronous converter. 

The net savings in favor of the rectifier amounting to 
$660,00 will cover the excess cost and fixed charges of 
the rectifier in approximately, six years, after which it is 


TABLE V 

ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Excess cost of rectiflor equipment over convertor 
as per contract. 

on 


Annual fixed charges at 12 por cent. 


$804.00 

Excess cost of converter installation for foimda- 
dations. air ducts, ah‘ equipment, sound proof¬ 
ing, etc. 

^ RAii on 

Annual fixed charges at 12 ner cent. 


426.00 
460.00 

Difference in costs. 

3.910.00 

604.00 

525.00 

Estimated yearly labor savings for rectifier. 


Estimated yearly power savings for rectifier. 

Total estimated savings for rectifier. 

1,120.00 

660.00 

Total net annual savings for rectifier. 



estimated the total annual saving of $2600.00 will 
carry 6 per cent interest charges on 60 per cent of the 
entire investment. 


Conclusion 

To sum it all up, what could be more simple in effect¬ 
ing such a method of conversion of power than to have, 
at the instant of load demand, a moment to check 
proper a-c. conditions, state of vacuum, temperature of 
tank and anodes, to be followed by closing of the oil 
switch, striking the arc and closing of d-c. line contac¬ 
tor—all automatically accomplished in a time elapse 
of 6 sec.? The average converter gets under load in 
40 sec. 

I trust this paper presents sufficient information of a 
practical nature on the Los Angeles Railway installa¬ 
tion, to serve as a guide to those hesitating as to the 
choice of this type of equipment. 


Discussion 

C* £• Bakers Fig. 5 of Mr. Turley’s paper on tlie Automatio 
Mercury-Are Power Rectifier shows the power factor of the 
rectifier as measured by the usual power-factor indicator at the 
primary of the rectifier transformer. The paper suggests that 
the power factor of the rectifier may be a serious disadvantage in 
some installations. 

In the ease of rotating apparatus, the power factor is largely 
due to phase displacement of the fundamental wave, and the 
power producer is very much interested in the power factor of 
the connected apparatus, as it materially affects the amount of 
equipment required to deliver a given amount of power. 

^ The primary current wave produced by the rectifier is somewhat 
distorted from the sine wave, due to the fact that the rectifier 
itself draws substantially square waves of anode current. There 
are then several harmonics present in the primary current wave. 
The indicated power factor of the rectifier is really the average 
power factor of all the harmonies and the fundamental. Actually 
there is very little phase displacement of the fundamental, but" 
there may be considerable phase displacement of some of the 
harmonics. Therefore, the average power factor may be rela¬ 
tively low, while thepowerfactor of thefundamentalispractically 
unity. 

Unless there is a complete understanding of the difference 
between rectified and rotating apparatus in this respect, a direct 
comparison between the power factor of the two classes of 
apparatus may be misleading, and is not justified. 

D. W. Proebstels In the paper there is a statement, the 
intent of which is to justify 10 or 15 per cent higher cost. I 
think it might have been well if this statement had been qualified 
by a comment relative to the voltage rating of the rectifier, 
knowing that the costs for increased capacity do not increase 
very rapidly with increased voltage rating. For instance, we 
have two of these rectifiers in operation at Portland, Oregon, 
with a rating of 750-kw. each at 1400 volts where the costs were 
considerably lower than a similar capacity in synchronous 
converters would have been. 

There is one other statement in the paper that I should like to 
criticize. It is the one on telephone-system interference, 
namely, “Under a test with the resonant shunt on the circuit, 
the harmonic voltages were reduced to approximately one-fifth 
the value without the shunt. These frequencies are rated at 
300-600-900-1200 cycles.” I think this should have been 
qualified by the statement that such apparatus produces oven 
harmonics such as the sixth, twelfth, eighteenth, and twenty- 
fourth harmonics. 

Again referring to our pieces of apparatus which operate at 
60 cycles, the frequencies of harmonics are 360, 720, 1080, and 
1440. The telephone people in Portland were, not slow in 
reminding us of the fact that these pieces of apparatus were 
giving them interference. An analysis was made of these 
harmonics, after which the General Electric Company equipped 
the pieces of apparatus with resonant shunts for the lower 
harmonics, which have very satisfactorily mitigated the telephone 
interference. 

Chester Lichtenberds Automatic mercuiy-arc power recti¬ 
fier substations are relatively new for American street railway 
service. Mr. Turley’s paper presents the results of operating 
experience in Los Angeles. It enables one to form a comparison 
between automatic stations containing mercmy-arc power 
rectifiers and automatio stations containing the conventional 
synchronous converters. 

Mr. Turley’s paper may be considered as the second of a series, 
Mr. Antoniono’s paper presented at Chicago in 1927 gave experi¬ 
ence with mercury-arc power rectifiers in automatio stations on 
an interurban railway carrying important traffic. Mr. Turley’s 
paper gives operating experience with similar equipment carry¬ 
ing important loads in urban territory. 

One interesting feature of the comparison is the number of 
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devices required by synchronous-converter and rectifier auto¬ 
matic stations. The number of main current-carrying parts is 
more than twice as great in the converter stations as in the 
rectifier stations. The number of protective devices is approxi¬ 
mately the same. The number of auxiliary devices, however, 
is 25 per cent greater in the rectifier station tiian in the converter 
station. This condition, while it obtains at the present time, 
is sure to change as the operation of mercury-arc power rectifiers 
becomes more familiar. The synchronous-converter equipment 
has now been reduced to almost the fewest number of parts for 
successful railway service. The rectifier equipment is in the 
process of development. Each year witnesses modifications in 
the design which reduce the number of parts. It is safe to 
predict, therefore, that when the rectifier equipments will have 
been in production as long as the converter equipments have now 
been in service, the number of parts required for a rectifier 
automatic station will be reduced probably by 25 per cent. 

The inspection and maintenance data given by Mr. Turley 
are of great importance since he has had experience not only with 
synchronous converters and motor generators in manually 
operated stations, but he has also had wide experience with 
synchronous converters in automatic stations. 

Likewise, the estimated savings for the operation of an auto¬ 
matic station using mercury-arc power rectifiers are based on 
broad experience. Consequently, it should be of intense 
interest to all executives responsible for the operation of 600- 
volt railway systems. 

G- E. Notts At the time the Inglewood installation was ready 
for service, certain tests were conducted to determine the effect 
of the new installation upon telephone service. These tests were 
conducted cooperatively by the Los Angeles Railway and the 
local telephone company. The results were very satisfactory. 

As mentioned in the paper, exposures between the railway 
lines and the telephone circuits throughout the territory served 
by both utihties are rather extensive. The exposures which 
were used for the tests and which were relatively close to the 


new substation, were somewhat less extensive, but they were 
considered to be fairly indicative of conditions as they existed. 

As an indication of the effect obtained through the use of 
resonant shunts, a comparison of the voltage telephone inter¬ 
ference factors, as measured at the d-c. bus, may perhaps be of 
interest. In tbig instance, it appeared that the addition of the 
shunts reduced the telephone interference factors to approxi¬ 
mately 13 per cent of the value which obtained without the 
shunts. It was also demonstrated from similar measurements 
that the use of the . shunts resulted in a voltage telephone inter¬ 
ference factor equal to approximately 60 per cent of that \vJiioh 
was produced by the existing rotating equipment. The latter 
equipment had, however, been in use over a considerable period 
of years and Ihe telephone interference factor was somewhat 
higher than that generally obtained from similar equipment of 
more recent manufacture. 

It is gratifying to note that the results of the tests which were 
conducted, indicated that, through the use of a small amount of 
properly designed auxiliary equipment, such as is employed at 
Inglewood, serious interference with telephone circuits can be 
avoided under normal conditions. It also appears that, from 
the interference standpoint, such an installation may be com¬ 
pared favorably to rotating equipment of modern design. 

M. D. Wades Several references have been made to tele¬ 
phone interferences, and I should like to hear something in the 
final discussion about radio interference. 

L* J, Turley* There seems to be no trouble with radio 
reception from the rectifier installation that we have at Ingle¬ 
wood; in fact, I doubt very much if there could be. 

With reference to the question that was raised on the 10 to 
15 per cent higher cost, I appreciate the fact that my study did 
not go into the higher voltage of 1600 volts. Therefore I w^as 
not versed in what the relative cost would be between that and 
the 600-volt price, but I do realize that the higher voltage letids 
into a lower cost, in comparison with similar equipment of the 
synchronous converters. 
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Synopsis.—When overhead lines carry large ahorl-eircuU 
currents, the resulting magnetic forces on the conductors are such as to 
cause the cables to be repelled to greater distances than the usual 
spacings. The elemeniary principles involved are stated. A 
single-phase short circuit is shown to he the one producing the 
greatest movements. A theoretical calculation of the forces and 
actual experience showed the necessity of making tests to study the 
problem. A description of the testa indicates how photographic 
records of the movements of relatively large cables were obtained. 
The results of over 330 teats are shown by pictures and curves. The 


effects of a variation in each of the five principal variables, cable 
size, span length, spacing, tension, and current are discussed, A 
mathematical expression is derived by means of which the maximum 
movement of conductors in a horizontal plane can be approximately 
determined. It has been found possible to set up a miniature test 
with smaU wire that very closely duplicates to a small scale the move- 
merda of a larger conductor. The results indicate that it is necessary 
for moderately large systems to take account of these short-circuit 
forces in the design of their overhead systems. There is a large 
field for research on Uiia subject and more work should be done. 


Object 

HE object of this paper is to present the results of 
investigations recently made on overhead line 
conductors in order to determine the movements of 
those conductors when they are carrying the heavy 
short-circuit currents that exist in large electric dis¬ 
tributing systems. It will give the essential data from 
over 330 tests that were made by the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Power and Light, on full sized conductors, 
at varioxis spacings, spans, and tensions that might be 
used in practise. 

Reasons for the Investigation 

Just as the growth of electric systems has brought the 
circuit breaker problem, so has it brought the problem 
of conductor movements. In past years power systems 
have been relatively small and the short-circuit currents 
were not large enough to seriously disturb overhead 
lines, so very little attention has been given to this 
problem. 

The first case of double on the lines of the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Power and Light that gave proof 
that overhead line movements are such as to cause seri¬ 
ous trouble, was on a 33-kv. line leaving the receiving 
station where the 110-kv. lines from the Aqueduct 
power plants terminate. The 33-kv. line is of 3/0 
copper cable, on approximately 4.5 ft. spacing. The 
span lengths are approximately 400 ft. near the station, 
as the line is carried on some lower crossarms mounted 
on the same towers as the transmission line. These 
spans are longer than what would normally be used on a 
33-kv. pole line. When a short circuit occurred about 
one-half mile from the station, the cables in some of the 
longer spans, between the point of trouble and the sta¬ 
tion, wrapped around each other so as to remain 
tangled. Obviously, such movements were due to 

1. Both of the Bureau of Power and Light of the City of Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Presented at Section Meeting of the A. I. E. E., Los Angeles, 
Calif,, Dec. 6,1937, and Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I.E. E., 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. 38-31, 1938. 


magnetic forces set up by the large short-drcuit cur¬ 
rents. The same action has been suspected in distribu¬ 
tion primaries, when spans have been burned in two. 

If we grant the possibility of such a range of move¬ 
ment, it can be shown that certain so called faulty relay 
actions, that sometimes happen, might be the result of 
conductors touching each other and relasdng out a 
section of line that should have stayed in. This would 
be especially true where a single line loops through 
several stations, and several line sections carry the 
same short-circuit current. Another example would 
be where one line interferes with an adjacent circuit. 

In striving to give high class service, a power system 
then has the economic problem, of which is the best way 
to build so that trouble from conductor swinging wiU be 
avoided. To determine whether the answer is longer 
crossarms, more poles, heavier conductors, limitation of 
currents by reactors, limitation of system size, or under¬ 
ground distribution, is a tremendously important prob¬ 
lem, especially to systems supplying power to rapidly 
growing metropolit^ areas, such as that represented 
by Los Angeles. In order to design not only the lines, 
but the entire system to supply satisfactorily the future 
load of this city, it was essential that this problem be 
studied rather completely and that the engineering 
be based on precise .and accurate data. 

Investigation of engineering literature revealed that 
very little work, if any, had been done on this subject. 
The study of magnetic forces on busbars and discon¬ 
nect switches apparently constitutes the nearest 
approach to the problem at hand. Preliminary mathe¬ 
matical studies of the problem indicated that the solu¬ 
tions were so involved that it would be necessary to 
make tests on full sized conductors in order to have 
exact data to apply to the economic deitign of lines. 

Elementary Statement op the Problem and 
Fundamental Theory 

Although the subject is new in its application to 
overhead lines, the fundamental principle is an old and 
familiar one; namely, that two wires canying currents 
67 
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in opposite directions are repelled from each other. The 
more convenient conception is the one where a conduc¬ 
tor has a force exerted on it, due to its carrying a current 
in the magnetic field set up by the other conductor. 
The fundamental formula expressing the force of repul¬ 
sion between two long straight conductors is as follows:^ 
F' = 2,04 is (L/D) 10-8 (1) 

where F* is the instantaneous force in kilograms, ii and 
H are the instantaneous values of current flowing in the 
conductors in amperes, L is the length of the conductors 
in any units, and D is the distance between the conduc¬ 
tors in the same units. If currents varying as a sine 
wave are assumed, then the instantaneous values of 
force vary as a sine wave of double frequency, similar 
to that for instantaneous power in a-c, circuits. For 
given currents, the maximum value of force is greatest 
when the two currents are in phase or 180 deg. out of 
phase, the latter being the condition that exists in a 
single-phase short circuit. 

Since a conductor has an appreciable mass, its move¬ 
ment is more influenced by the average of these impulses 
than by their instantaneous values. It can be shown 
that the average value of force, in lb. per ft. of con¬ 
ductor, is given, for a single-phase circuit, by the 
following formula 

„ 0.046 P 

^ - 10“ Z) 

where I is the effective value of current in each of the 
conductors, D is the distance between conductors in 
feet, and F is the force per ft. 

It is inte^ting to note that for 15,000 amperes, and 
a s^aration of 4 ft., the force is approximately 2.5 lb. 
per ft. 


Reference to Pig. 1 will help in the explanation of the 
mechanies involved in the motion of the conductors. 
It is a cross-section of two horizontally spaced conduc¬ 
tors, taken at the center of the span. The initial posi¬ 
tion of the conductors is shown by the small circles. 
At some interval of time afte" the start of the short 
circuit, the conductors will have reached some position 
indicated by the solid lines. At any such instant, it is 
seen that the conductor is acted upon by three forces; 
first, the constant force, W, which represents the weight 
of the conductor; second, the force F, due to the current, 
which is in this case a horizontal force and becomes less 
as the conductors move further apart; and third, the 
force Tr, due to the tension in the cable, and which may 
be assumed radial. The imbalanced resultant force 
accelerates and stretches the conductor, thus increasing 
Tr. The velocity of the conductor carries it beyond 
the point of static equilibrium of the three forces until 
it is stopped by the tension developed. It then snaps 
back until stopped by the repulsion due to the current, 
and starts outward again. The problem is complicated 



Fig. 1—Cboss-Sbction Showing Forces Acting on 
Horizontally Spaced Conductors 


In the case of three-phase short circuits, we find that 
each wire is acted upon by a force due to its own current 
and the resultant field set up by the currents in the 
other two wires. In general, the conductors tend to 
move away from each other and the forces are smaller 
than for the same effective values with single-phase 
current. In the case of a flat arrangement of the 
three conductors, the forces are such on a balanced 
three-phase short circuit, as to cause the two outward 
conductors to move outward, while the center conduc¬ 
tor tries to move back and forth at double the circuit 
frequency, which means that it practically stands still. 
The worst condition for this arrangement of conductors, 
is for a single-phase short circuit to occur between the 
center and one of the outer conductors, thus causing 
these conductors to be violently repelled from each 
other. Since the single-phase consideration is the one 
leading to the most unfavorable condition, the remain¬ 
der of the discussion will be limited to that particular 
phase of the problem. 

2. See '‘Standard Handbook for Electrical Engineers,” (1922) 
Sect. 2, par. 41. 

3. See Appendix A 


by the fact that the high current heats up the conduc¬ 
tor, adding to its length and decreasing the tension, and 
also by the fact that each portion of the cable in half a 
span length is a different distance from the other cable 
and has a different value of magnetic force, so the cable 
is no longer strictly following a catenary curve. 

For any given tsrpe of spacing we find that the prob¬ 
lem contains six independent variables, namely: wire 
size, span length, sag (or tension), spacing, current, and 
the length of time the current is fiowing. The resulting 
mathematical complexity of the problem made advis¬ 
able full scale tests to determine the laws of action. 

Description op Tests 

The large number of variables made a complete 
experimental determination of values impossible. 
Therefore a set of standard conditions was established 
and then each variable was investigated with respect to 
ihis standard point. Excepting for a few special tests, 
the variable, time, expressing duration of current, was 
diminated by leaving the current on long enough for 
the cable to reach the end of its first throw. The 
standard condition was 3/0 cable, 160 ft. span, 12,000 
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lb. per sq. in. tension, 4 ft. spacing and tiie highest value 
of current obtainable from the equipment available 
for the test. In addition to the single variable 
variation with respect to the above point, it was planned 
to obtain a few scattered points representing other 
possible combinations of the variables. 

The cable sizes tested were No. 2, 3/0, 500,000 cir. 
mils, and 4/0 weather-proof. The spans used were 
150, 300, 450, and 600 ft. The stringing tensions used 



PiQ. 2—General Aebangement op Test Spans and Cameras 


were 12,000, 18,000, and 24,000 lb. per sq. in., approxi¬ 
mately. Thespacingswere2,4,8, andl2ft. Currents 
varied from 4000 to about 13,000 amperes. 

In making the tests two spans were set up and the 
movements of each were measured simultaneously to 
save time. Fig. 2 gives a general idea of the arrange¬ 
ment of the spans. Two dead-end H-£rame structures 
were set up 750 ft. apart. At an intermediate point was 
placed another similar structure. By moving this 
latter pair of poles, the span lengths were varied. The 
cable was dead-ended through suspension t 3 rpe insula¬ 
tors and clamped to pin t 3 ^e insulators at the inter¬ 
mediate poles. At one end of the line the two cables 
were connected through an oil switch to the low-voltage 
side of the transformers supplying power for the test. 
The far ends were short circuited. To obtain the 
highest currents a jumper was placed across the cables 
at the end of the first span. 

The record of the movement of the wire was made 
photographically. In order to do this, an automobile 
headlight bulb was fastened by means of an insulated 
clamp to the cables at the center of each span. The 
power for the light was supplied through flexible leads 
from a storage battery. In addition, some reference 
lights, a fixed distance apart and mounted truly hor¬ 
izontal WCTe used. The cameras used to record the 
movements of the lights were mounted as nearly as 
possible on a horizontal line from the lights so no correc¬ 
tions for angularity would have to be made in scaling 
distances from the pictures. In order to have a 
record of the time for the cable to reach any point a disk 
with one or two holes in it was revolved in front of the 
lens by means of a synchronous motor. Thus a dotted 
line record of the movements of the wire was obtained. 

By running the tests after 1:00 a. m. a considerable 
portion of the power generating capacity of the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Power and light system could be 
used. The night work also facilitated the photog¬ 


raphy. The wiring diagram. Fig. 3, shows the equip¬ 
ment and connections used for the test. The portion 
labeled 33-kv. bus represents two wires of a three-phase 
33-ky. line, to which was connected the single-phase 
bank of eight 1000-kv-a., 33,000/2400 volt tranrformers 
which furnished the power for the test loop. The low- 
voltage circuit of this bank is shown as a full line 
diagram to indicate the details more completely. 
By means of the disconnect switches in this circuit, 
the number of transformers could be varied and there¬ 
fore a variation in current could be obtained. The 
circuit was closed through the solenoid operated oil 
circuit breaker in the 2400-volt circuit and opened by a 
relay operating the 33-kv. breaker. An oscillograph 
element was connected to a shunt in the secondary 
circuit of a 3000/5 ampere current transformer. 

In addition to the main circuit, it was necessary to 
have auxiliary circuits for supplying power to the oscil¬ 
lograph, synchronous motors, lights on the cables, etc. 
A telephone circuit was used to correlate properly the 
work of the men operating the cameras, oscillograph, 
and oil circuit breakers. 

Results op Tests 

Horizontal Spacing. In presenting the results, only 
a few of the many pictures that were taken can be 
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shown. These will be grouped so as to have three or 
more together, so comparisons can be made as the 
variations are pointed out. Tables I and II give data 
pertaining to the various pictures that will be shown. 
Complete data obtained from all the tests are given in 
Appendix B. 

Fig. 4 shows the movements of a 3/0 copper cable on 
a 600-ft. span for three different tests. These pictures 
show the variation in the defiection for different values 
of current. The distance between the large dots where 
the cable started froni is 4 ft. (1.22 m.), so there is an 
indication that the cable moved 12.8 ft. (3.91 m.) from 
its initial position with a current of only 7430 amperes. 
The time to reach the point of maximum deflection in 
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TABLE I 

BE STILTS OP TESTS 

OONDUOTOR MOVEMENTS WITH CABLES HORIZONTALLY SPACED 


Big. no. 

Test no. 

Cable 

Size 

Span ft. 

Tension*, 
lb. per 
so. in. 

Sag ft. 

Spacing 

ft. 

Cur 

rent 


ilaximum def 

lection data 


Amperes 

Duration 

sec. 

Radius 

ft. 

Horiz. 

throw-ft. 

Vert, movo- 
ment-ft. 

Time 

sec. 

4 

IB 

3/0 

600 

12,800 

13.6 

4 

6,470 

1.21 

16.8 

8.65 

-0.91 

1.21 

« 

2B 

tt 

tt 


<4 

« 

6,160 

1.01 

17.9 

10.8 

-0.84 

1.19 

M 

5B 



12,300 

14.1 

tt 

7,430 

1 + 

19.4 

12.8 

-0.61 

1.16 

7 

2A 

3/0 

160 

12,800 

0.85 

4 

6,660 

1.01 

1,61 

1.24 

0 


u 

3A 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

7,100 

0.62 

1.66 

1.41 

0 

0.33 

u 

7A 


tt 

12,300 

0.88 

u 

8.340 

0.87 

2.08 

1.87 

0 

0.34 

u 

8A 

** 

tt 


tt 

tt 

11,420 

0.75 

3.04 

2.91 

0 

0.33 

tt 

lOA 

U 



tt 

tt 

13,600 

0.69 

3.63 

3.62 

0 

0.31 

11 

3A 

3/0 

150 

12,800 

0.85 

4 

7,100 

0.62 

1.65 

1.41 

0 

0.33 

<1 

133A 


300 

14,000 

3.1 


7,200 

0.95 

6,56 

4.60 

-0.16 

0.60 


133B 

** 

460 

, 12,800 

7.6 

", 

7,030 

' 0.95 

11.00 

7.67 

-0.29 

0.86 

u 

5B 

U 

600 

12.300 

14.1 

it 

7,430 

1 -f 

19.4 

12.8 

-0.61 

1.16 

13 

13B 

3/0 

600 

24,000 

7.2 

4 

7,030 

0.99 

11.6 

8.14 

-0.7 

0.88 

tt 

IIB 

tt 

tt 

18,000 

9.6 

tt 

7,140 

0.92 

16.2 

11.0 

-0,91 

1.04 

tt 

5B 

ti 

tt 

12,300 

14.1 

tt 

7,430 

1 + 

19.4 

12.8 

-0.51 

1.16 

24 

70A 

4/OW- 

150 

16,900 

0.8 

1.6 

13,300 

1.05 

3.90 

3.82 

0 

0.26 

tt 

71A 

tt 

tt 

13,500 

1.0 


13,400 

1.03 

3.98 

3.86 

0 

0.26 

tt 

72A 

tt 

ft 

10,400 

1.3 


13,320 

1.05 

4.24 

4.07 

0.16 

0.27 


76A 


** 

5,900 

2.3 

tt 

13,450 

1.07 

6.62 

6.38 

0.65 

0.31 


Amperes given is average current during time it takes for cable to reach maximum defection. 
4/0 W designates 4/0 weather-proof cable, weighing 0.8 lb. per ft. 


Fig. 4 is approximately 1.2 sec. The current was inter¬ 
rupted very dose to the point of maximum deflection. 
This gives the worst condition for the tangling of the 
cables on the return movement. In the lower picture, 
the cable acquired a velocity of 18 ft. (6.49 m.) per sec. 
near the center of its travel. At the end of the throw, 



FlO. 4—COMFABISON OF CONDUCTOR MoYIIMBNTS FOR 
Different Currents with 3/0 Cable, 4 Pr. Horizontal 
Sfaoino, 600 Ft. Span, 12,800 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension, 13.6 
Ft. Saq 

Top, 5470 amperes; middle, 6150 amperes; bottom. 7430 ampOTes 

the sag distance was increased to 19.4 ft. (6.91 m.), 
or nearly 6 ft. (1.83 m.) greater than the initial sag of 
13.5 ft. (4.12 m.). 

Approximately the same general characteristics of 
movement were observed for spans of 450 and 300 ft.. 


excepting that the maximum deflection and the time 
to reach that point were reduced. 

The results that were obtained with 3/0 cable on a 
150-ft. .span are indicated in Fig. 7. This length of 
span is quite typical of. the spans that are used in city 
line construction. The time required for the cable to 
reach the maximum deflection is very short for this 



Fia. 5 —Comparison of CoNDtrcroR Movements for 
Different Currents with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. Horizontal 
Spacing, 450 Ft. Span, 12,800 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension, 7.6 
Ft. Sag 

Top, 6400 amperes; middle, 6410 amperes; bottom, 7030 amperes 

group, being of the order of to of a sec. The 
current remained on from to 1 sec. 

In the top picture, it can be observed that the cable 
was thrown out twice by the current. The camera 
shutter was closed about ihe same time that the current 
went off, so none of the subsequent oscillations of the 
cable towards the center are shown. 
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In the next picture underneath is shown the condition 
where the current went off real quickly, and while the 
cable was on its way back. This resulted in the ellipti¬ 
cal paths shown. In the next picture, the cable had 
started on its second trip out, when the current went off, 
thus producing a smaller oscillation. If the current 
could be interrupted at precisely the right point, con- 



and the sag of the conductors at this point. The 
results of such calculations and the points obtain^ by 
test are shown in Fig. 9. Here is shown the variation 
of maximum deflection with current. The data ob- 





s<7^ 

//gfyis, 

gi4SO<7/77jO. 





Fig. 6—Comparison of ConductoiT Movements for 
Different Currents with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. . Horizontal 
Spacing, 300 Ft. SpXn, 14,000 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension, 3.1 
Ft. Sag 


Fig. 8—Conductor Movements as Obtained in a Pre¬ 
liminary Test on 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. Horizontal Spacing, 
160 Ft. Span 


Top, 6460 amperes; middle, 6600 amperes; bottom, 7200 amperes Reference light is 0..3,ft. below line of sight between conductor supports 


siderable of the oscillation, wherein the cables approach 
each other, could be avoided. In the next two pictures, 
this was accompliajlaed, but not premeditatedly. 

In this short span, it can be observed that the initial 
movements are horizontal. The maximum outward 
throw in the lower picture is over 3.5 ft. (1.07 m.). 



Fig. 7—Comparison of Conductor Movements for 
Different Currents with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. Horizontal 
Spacing, 150 Ft. Span Approximately 12,800 Lb. per Sq. In. 
Tension, 0.85 Ft. Sag 

Top, 6660 amperes; 2nd, 7100 amperes; 3rd, 8340 amperes; 4th, 11,420 
amperes: bottom,fl3,600 amperes 

The maximum velocity reached is approximately 20 ft. 
(6.1 m.) per sec. 

Due to the fact that in the great majority of cases 
the movement of the conductors was so nearly horizon¬ 
tal, it was possible to develop a formula by which could 
be calculated approximately the maximum deflection 


tained from Fig. 4 and Fig. 7 are plotted together with 
that from other tests. 

It will be observed that the calculated curve fits the 
points quite closely except that it falls a little short on 



Pia. 9 —Rbi/Ation Between Maximum Hobizontai. Movement 
OV CONDUCTOBS AND CvEBENT^EOB VaBIOVS SpANS 

3/0 copper cable, 4 ft. horizontal spacing, approximately 12,500 lb. per 
SQ. in. tension 

0—^Test points—calculated curve 

the 600-ft. span curve. The extension of the results by 
means of the curves, derived ftom a purely theoretical 
basis and fitting the data as dosely as tiiey do, gives one 
confidence in tieir use in extrapolating to high current 
values. From the curves it is observed that the cables 
can move to unbelievable distances under the 
of 15,000 to 17,000 amperes. The derivation of the 
formulas will be taken up latesr. 
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From, the way these curves lie with respect to each 
other, it is possible to judge the effect of span length. 
A better comparison is given in Fig. 11, which shows the 
movements of a 8/0 copper cable, on 4 ft. spacing, with 
12,000 lb. per sq. in. tension, and a current of approxi- 



Fig. 10— Relation Between Maximum Radial Sag op 

CONDUCTOKS AND CURRENT FOR VARIOUS SPANS 

8/0 copper cable, 4 ft. horizontal spacing, approximatdy 12,500 lb. per 
sq. in. tension 

0—Test points—calculated curve 


mately 7000 amperes, while the span is varied from 150 
to 600 ft. The same data are shown by the curve for 
7000 amperes shown in Fig. 12. The upper cuctwe 
shows-the movem^ts that take place when the current 
is 15,000 amperes. The variation in horizontal move¬ 
ment, for a given current, spacing, and tension, is 




Fig. 11—Comparison op Conductor Movements for 
Dippbrent Spans, with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. Horizontal Spacing, 
Approximately 12,800 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension, Approxi¬ 
mately 7000 Amperes 

Top 150 ft. span, 0.85 ft. sag; 2nd, 300 ft. span, 3.1 ft. sag; 3rd, 450 ft. 
span, 7.6 ft. sag; bottom 600 ft. span, 14.1 ft. sag 

approximately as the square root of fie span length 
cubed, tiliat is span to tibe 3/2 power. 

It is to be noted that the time required to reach the 
maximum deflection varies very dosdy as the span 
length for a given tension. It has been observed that 
for the horizontal spacings and cxirrents used in aU the 


tests considered here, the time to reach the maximum 
tiirow point can be roughly determined by the formula: 

(3) 

where the sag is expressed in feet. A more accurate 
empirical formula that takes care of the variation in 
the period of copper cable due to wire size, current, and 
spacing is as follows: 

_ 2.65 

t = 0.26 V l/o + “7 j2 \2/3 (3*1) 

^aTc' 

where yo is the initial sag in feet; I is the effective cur¬ 
rent in amperes; C is the spacing of the conductors in 



SPAN IN FEET 

Fig. 12— ^Relation BetwiSen Maximu^h Horizontal Move¬ 
ment OP.Conductors and Span for Two Dippbrent Current 
Values 

3/0 copper cable, 4 ft. horizontal spacing, approximately 12,500 lb. per 
sq. in. tension 

feet; and A is the area of the conductor in circular mils. 
.This formula is also for horizontal spacing and gives 
results with not over five per cent error. 

In order to reduce the large defiections noted in the 
foregoing cu^es the use of highm* tensions suggests 
itself. Fig. 13 shows the effect of varying tension on a 
600-ft. span. See Table I for data. In this figure, 
doubling the tension has decreased the movement from 
nearly 13 ft. (3.96 m.) to a little ovot 8 ft. The ten¬ 
dency for the path of the conductor to rise rather than 
droop is typical of low tensions. 

The variation in movement as the tension is changed 
is shown to better advantage in Fig. 15, where tiie test 
values for . various span lengths are plotted. These 
curves indicate that the movement is varying approxi¬ 
mately inversely as the square root of the tension. The 
movement is therefore not cut down as rapidly as the 
sag, which is varying inversely as the tension. ■ Very 
high values of tension cannot be used because of other 
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loadings imposed on the cable by wind and ice in ad¬ 
dition to that produced by the magnetic forces. 

The effect of spacing is shown in curve form in Fig. 18. 
The curves are drawn for a current of 7000 amperes. 
Although it can be observed that spacing reduces the 
movement of the individual conductor, there is not a 
great change in the total space occupied by the swinging 
conductors. The great difference between the curve 



Pig. 13 —Comparison of Conductor Movements for 
Different Tensions, with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. Horizontal 
Spacing, 600 Ft. Span, and Approximately 7000 Amperes 

Top. 24,000 lb, per sq. In.. 7.2 ft. sag; middle, 18,000 lb. per sq. In.. 9.6 
ft. sag; bottom, 12.300 lb. per sq. in., 14.1 ft. sag 

for the 150 ft. span and the others indicates the impor¬ 
tance of using short spans. 

Pig. 22 indicates how the use of heavy conductors will 
decrease the movements. Fig. 24 is also an example of 



..•••••••. 


Pig. 14—Comparison of Conductor Movements for 
Different Tensions, with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. Horizontal 
Spacing, 300 Ft. Span and Approximately 7000 Amperes 

Top. 20,600 lb. per sq. in.. 2.1 ft. sag; middle. 14,000 lb, per sq, in., 
3.1 ft. sag; bottom, 6370 lb. per sq. in., 6,8 ft. sag 

a heavy conductor, but is also interesting because it is 
representative of conditions on a feeda* circuit. It is a 
picture of 4/0 triple braid weather-proof cable, on a 160 
ft. span, with a spacing of 1.6 ft. The current in each 
case was approximately 13,300 amperes. The varia¬ 
tion in the movements as tihe tension is changed are 


shown. It can be observed that with the highest 
tension, which is larger than what would normally be 
used, the movement is approximately 4 ft. (1.22 m.) 
or 2.5 times the spacing. This condition is readily 
obtainable within a short distance of a distributing 
station on a large S 3 rstem. 

Fig. 26 will serve to show the variation in movement 



4 8 12 16 20 24 28 

TENSION IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS PER SQ. IN. 


Fig. 15—Relation Between Maximum Horizontal Move¬ 
ment OF Conductors and Tension for Various Spans 

3/0 copper cable. 4 ft. borlzaatal spacing, approximate!]' 7000 amperes 

with current for the tensions shown in tihe previous 
figure. 

In Fig. 27 an effort has been made to consolidate on 



Fig. 16 —Comparison of Conductor Movements for 
Different Spacings, with 3/0 Cable, Horizontal Spacing^ 
600 Ft. Span, Approximately 12,600 Lb, per Sq. In. Tension 
and Approximately 7000 Amperes 

Top, 12 ft. spacing; 2iid, 8 ft. spacinjg; 3rd, 4 ft. spaciag; bottom, 2 ft 
spacing 

one sheet a considerable amount of information on the 
performance of one particular conductor at a given 
spacing and a given tension. It shows the location of 
the maximum point of throw both vertically and. 
horizontally for any current and span length. 
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The origin of coordinates at the upper left hand 
comer is on the line of sight between supports of the 
conductor. The distance down indicates the sag below 
that point at the center of the span. Distances to the 
right indicate the extent of movements from the initial 

-0 < 5 ^ 



Fig. 17 —Comparison op Conductor Movements for 
Different Spa!cings, with 3/0 Cabde, Horizontal Spacing, 
160 Ft. Span, Approximately 12,500 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension 
AND Approximately 7000 Amperes 

Top, 12 ft. spacing: Snd, 8 ft. spacing; 3rd, 4 ft. spacing; bottom, 2 ft, 
spacing 

portion. For example, llie Mtial sag for a 300 ft. 
span is indicated on the vertical axis a distance of 3.3 
ft. down, corresponding to ■ the assumed t^sion of 
12,800 lb. per sq. in. This is tixe position of tiie cable 



SPACING IN FEET 

Fig. 18 —Relation Between Maximum Horizontal Move¬ 
ment of Conductors and Spacing for Various Spans 

3/0 copper cable, approximately 12,300 lb. per sq. in. tension and 7000. 
amperes 

for zero curr^t. For various currents the cable will be 
propdled to the right. For a current of 5000 amperes 
the cable reaches the point shown by the intersection 
of the 800-ft. span line and the 5000-ampere line. The 
location of the point shows botii its vertical and hori¬ 


zontal position with respect to the center about which it 
swinp. The curves are drawn from combined test and 
calculated data with intermediate values approximated. 
Due to the test data av^able, the tensions used are not 
precisely alike throughout the whole range of values. 

Resulis with Vertical Spacing. In naaking tests on 
cables arranged above one anotiier, it is found that tiie 
movements are primarily vertical, which leads to a 
confusion of dots, so that only the maximum points 
can be determined. The results are therefore b^t 
presented by means of curves. Only a limited in¬ 
vestigation was made with respect to vertical construc¬ 
tion, so only a few miscellaneous results will be shown. 
Referring to Fig. 29, the initial position of the con¬ 
ductors with no current flowing is indicated on the verti¬ 
cal axis a distance of 2 ft. from the center line midway 
between the conductors. This represents a spacing of 
4 ft. For diffCTent values of short-circuit current, the 



Fig. 19—Comparison of Conductor Movements for 
Different Conductor Sizes, with 4 Ft. Horizontal Spacing; 
600 Ft. Span; 12,300 Lb. per Sq. In; Tension, 14.1 Ft. Sag 
AND Approximately 7000 Amperes 

Top, 500,000 clr. mils; bottom, 3/0 

Tyia.YiTYmTn movement of the conductors on the first 
throw is indicated by the curve. The upper group of 
curves applies to the upper conductor and the lower 
group to ^e lower conductor. The movements of the 
upper and lower cables are not necessirily alike. It is 
interesting to note that the movement of the upper 
cable, up to current values of 7000 amperes, does not 
change much for various span lengths. For higher 
currents, tests were made only on the 150- and 300-ft. 
spans. The 800-ft. span has a movement of the upper 
conductor tiiat seems to be almost erratic and makes a 
large change in movement for a small change in current. 

In Fig. 30, a study is made of this extreme movement 
of the 800-ft. span. A picture was taken with just a 
slight offset from the vertical so tiie dots would not 
confuse each other. A plot of the movements of the two 
conductors was made with respect to time. One pair 
of curves shows the movements for 5600 amperes and 
the other pair shows the movements for 10,800 amperes. 
It is to be noted that as the curr^t increases, the time 
to reach the maximum point uuareases for the upper 
conductor, and decreases for the lower conductor. For 
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the high current values, the lower conductor reaches 
its maximum sooner than the upper one, and as the 
tension of the conductor pulls it upward, the increasing 
magnetic force due to the decreasing distance between 
the cables, causes the upper conductor to have an 
increased upward acceleration after it had begun to 
lose velocity. There is probably some critical value of 
current at which this phenomenon occurs. 

Tests on the 460 and 600 ft. spans with 3/O cable have 
indicated that the movement of the bottom conductor 
is greater than that of the upper. Apparently, on long 
spans, the heating effects alone are such as to cause the 
conductors to sag great distances, thus dropping both 



Fig. 20—Compaxiison op Conductor ' Movements fob 
Different Conductor Sizes, with 41Ft, Horizontal Spacing, 
600 Ft. Span, 12,300 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension, 14.1 Ft. Sag 

Top, 500,000 cip. mils, 5870 amperes; middle. 3/0 cable, 5470 amperes; 
bottom. No. 2 Tdre, 4810 amperes 

conductors to a lower point, jmd possibly decreasing the 
upward throw of the top conductor and adding to the 
downward throw of the lower conductor. 

Fig. 31 shows a few miscellaneous results with 
500,000-cir. mil cable in the vertical arrangement. 

In general the movements for vertical construction 
are less than for horizontal, except at the higher current 
values. 

RemUs with Triangular Spacing. Kctures were also 
taken of two cables as they might be arranged as part of 
three cables constituting a triangular arrangement. 
Fig. 33 is a picture of the movements of a 3/0 copper 
cable, on a 300 ft. span with 4 ft. spacing, at a 30 deg. 
angle with the vertical. The four pictures are for four 


different current values. Table II gives the data 
pertaining to this figure. 

The same effect, wherein the upper wire takes a long 
flight at the higher current values, is to be observed in 
this arrangement, just as was the case for vertically 
spaced cables. The maximum throw in the lower right 
hand picture is a little over 11 ft. for the upper 
conductor. 

In order to make a comparison for different angles or 
amounts of offset, Fig. 34 has been prepared. The 
current is approximately 10,600 amperes in each case. 
The tensions are very similar. As the cables approach 
horizontal spacing,.the throw of the upper wire de¬ 
creases and that of the lower increases. 

No tabulation of movements is made for these 
particular tests as it is difficult to decide what part of the 
motion is of greatest interest. The great bulk of in¬ 
formation for such arrangements probably must be 
obtained from direct tests. 

Mathematical Considerations 

Most of the mathematica'. analysis that the authors 
have done on this problem has been with reference to 
horizontal spacing. This is slightiy more favorable to 
work with than the other cases due to the symmetry of 
the movements. Efforts were made to calculate the 
path of the cables. An equation was found that was of 
the correct form, but it would be very difficult to deter¬ 
mine the various coefficients in terms of the physical 
dimensions. This effort was abandoned. 

It became evident, however, that the principal thing 
of interest in connection with horizontal spacing was the 
location of the maximum deflection point., As in most 
cases the cables move out approximately horizontally 
and revise direction at this point, the horizontal 
component of velocity at such a time is zero, and in most 
cases the vertical component of velocity is negligibly 
small. On this basis, all the mechanical energy im¬ 
parted to the cable by the magnetic forces during its 
motion has been absorbed by the stretching of the 
cable.* The input enei^ is the integral or summation 
of the instantaneous force times the distance through 
which it' acts. From the equation for the magnetic 
force at any point, this input energy can be determined. 
This is equated to the energy stored up in the cable by 
stretching it. Allowance must be made for the increase 


TABLE II 

OONDUOTOR MOVEMENTS WITH CABLES TRIANGULARLY SPACED 
(See pictures for actual movements) 


Tension lb. 


Fig. no. 


Test no. 


Cable size 


Span ft. 


per sq. 


in. 


Sag ft. 


Spacing ft. 


Amperes 


Duration of 
current sec. 


Offset ft. 


33 

u 


tt 


179A 

181A 

183A 

184A 


3/0 


« 

u 


300 

fi 


u 


10,300 


i€ 


4.2 


u 


4 


M 


5570 

7040 

9120 

10500 


0.96 

0.98 

0.87 

0.73 


2.0 

(( 

u 

u 


34 

tt 


177A 

184A 

190A 


3/0 


300 

tt 


11,400 

10.300 

13,100 


3.8 

4.2 

3.3 


4 

tt 

tt 


10800 

10500 

10350 


0.69 

0.73 

0.77 


L.O 

3.0 

3.0 


4. See Appendix C. 
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in temperature of the cable due to the high currents. 
With this method of procedure, and one slight empirical 
correction, the following formula is derived, for copper 
cable: 


0.0447 yo —7“ log. 


C + 1.6X,n 


18 X 10® Ko /RJ - 




+2-5.13X10® 


IH 

At fP. 


(4) 

where A, is the area of the conductor in circular mils; 




Fig. 21 —Comparison op Conductor Movements por 
Different Conductor Sizes, with 4 Ft. Horizontal Spacing, 
150 Ft. Span, Approximately 12,800 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension, 
0.85 Ft. Sag 

Top, 500,000 cir. mils, 7300 amperes; middle, 3/0 cable, 7100 amperes; 
bottom. No. 2 wire, 6020 amperes 



CABLE SIZE IN THOUSANDS OF CIRCUUR MILS 
Fig. 22—^Relation between Maximum Horizontal 
Movement op Conductors and Wire Size 

Four ft. horizontal spacing, approximately 12,500 lb. per sq. in. 

A—^7000 amperes, 600 ft. span. B—4800 amperes. 600 ft.epan. O_ 

7000 amperes, 150 ft. epan 


C, is the initial distance between the cables in feet; 
I, is the effective value of the current in amperes in 
each cable (single phase); X, is the ratio of total weight 
per foot of cable plus any weather-proof or other 
covering it might have, to the wei^t of the bare cable; 
t, is the time in seconds required to reach the maTriTwim 
deflection, and can usually be taken as ViTo/S; Ti, is the 
initial stringing tension in pounds per s^are inch; 


yo, is the initial sag at the center of the span, in feet; 
Rm, is the maximum radial sag at the point of maximum 
throw; and X», is the maximum horizontal movement 
in feet. The formula applies to copper cable, with a 
modulus of elasticity of 14,000,000, and of 97.3 per cent 
conductivity. 



Fig. 23—Comparison of Conductor Movements for 
Different Currents with 4/0 Weather-Proof Cable, 
1.5 Ft. Horizontal Spacing, 150 Ft. Span, 5900 Lb. per 
Sq. In. Tension, 2.3 Ft. Sag 

Top, 8150 amperes; middle, 10,890 amperes; bottom 13,450 amperes 

This formula is deficient in one respect, namely, that 
both Em and Xm are unknown, so there is an infinite 
number of combinations that would satisfy the equa- 








PiG. 24 —Comparison of Conductor Movements for 
Different Tensions with 4/0 Weather-Proof Cable, 1.5 
Ft. Horizontal Spacing, 150 Ft. Span, Approximately 
13,300 Amperes 

Top, 16,900 lb. per sq. In.. 0.8 ft. sag; 2nd, 13,500 lb. per sq. In., 1.0 ft. 
sag; drd, 10,400 lb. per sq. in., 1.3 ft. sag; bottom, 5900 lb. per sq. in., 
2.3 ft. sag 

tion. However, it was observed that most of the tests 
showed tihe movement to be nearly horizontal. This 
establishes a relation between and X« tiiat maVAic; it 
possible to eUminate R„ and obtain the equation in the 
following form: 
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0.0447 ^0 


I* C + 1.5 
— log. —31 ^—2 


18 X 10« Ko XJ 




+ 2 - 5.13 X 10« 


Ti^yo 

Pt 

A^Tt 


(5) 


energy is stored in velocity instead of elongation of the 
cable, the formula again gives a deflection that is large, 
as it assumes all the energy caused elongation. 

In making calculations for very large current valu^, 
it was foxmd necessary to use a more exact expression 
for taking care of temperature effects. In order to do 
this the last term of the equation, which term is: 



EFFECTIVE VALUE OF CURRENT IN THOUSANDS OF AMPERES 

Fig. 25—Rbi-ation Beitwebn Maximum Hobizontal Movb- 
MENT OP CoNDUCTOBS AND CUBBBNT FOB 4/0 WbATHBB-PbOOP 
Teipdb Bbaid Cable with 1.6 Ft. Spacing and 160 Ft. Span 
AT Two Dippbbbnt Tensions 



Fig. 27—Coobdinatbb op Point op Maximum Deflection 
FOB Vabious Cubbbnts and Spans fob 3/0 Coppeb Cable, 
4 Ft. Hobizontal Spacing and Appboximatblt 12,800 Lb. 
PEB Sq. In. Tension 


This equation, due to its logarithmic form, has to be 
solved for Xn by trial. It is this equation that was used 
to make the calculated curves shown in Fig. 9. This 
equation will not give exact values for all cases, but in 
geuCTal it gives a conservative answer, that is, larger 
values of movement rather than smaller. For large 
spacinp, and for small wire sizes, that is, where the 
magnetic forces are relatively small and where the 
heating effects are relativdy large, the conductors 


5.13 X 10« 


Pt 

A^Tx 


is replaced by: 

63,400 ,, 

(e -1) 

See Appendix C for more complete development. 



TENSION IN THOUSANDS OF LB. PER SQ. IN. 

Fig. 26— Relation Between Maximum Hobizontal Move¬ 
ment OF CONDUOTOBS AND TENSION FOB 4/0 WeATHEB-PbOOF 
Tjuple Bbaid Cable with 1.5 Ft. Spacing, 160 Ft. Span, and 
Appboximatblt 13,300 Ampebes 

move on a drooping path. This means that the cable 
becomes stretched to a certain value of radial sag with 
a smaller value of horizontal movement. Conse¬ 
quently, such cables will not move as far horizontally as 
indicated by the equation. K the tensions are low, the 
cables have a tendency to rise ratiier than droop. In 
this case the vertical component of velocity remains 
a considerable amount as tiie point of maximum de¬ 
flection is reached. As some percentage of the input 


|i 

! '1 


Fig. 28— Compabison. of Conductob Movements fob 
Diffebent Cubbbnts with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. VERTiOALSpAOiNa, 
300 Ft. Span, 12,400 Lb. peb Sq. In. Tension, 3.6 Ft. Sag 

Left, 5550 amperes; center, 6990 amperes; right, 10,620 amperes 

As yet no entirely satisfactory formula has been 
developed for calculating the movements of vertical 
conductors. 

Miniature Tests. On the basis of these formulas it is 
posable to determine the proper dimensions of a mini- 
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ature test to reproduce the same conditions to a smaller 
scale. This should make possible the solution of any 
problems of the type discussed here, by making a 
small scale set up and taking an actual test, which can 
be performed probably as quickly as any calculations 



EFFECTIVE VALUE OF CURRENT IN THOUSANDS OF AMPERES 
Pia. 29 —^Relation Betwbbn Maximitu Vbbtioai. Movement 
OE CONDOCTOBS AND CUBBENT FOB VaBIODS SpANS 

3/0 copper cable. 4 ft. vertleal spacbig, approzimatelv 12,000 lb. per. 
sq. In. tenston 

could be made. The miniature test to use is the one 
that will have each term of the equations mentioned 
above equal in value to the same tam for the larger 
size being duplicated. To do this assume some scale 
multiplier n; that is, some number by which the small 
scale distances will be multiplied to equal the large test. 



0.04 0.12 020 028 036 044 0.52 060 0.68 0.76 

TIME IN SECONDS FROM START OF MOVEMENT 


Fig. 30 —^Helation Between Movement of Conductors and 
Time for Two Different Currents 

3/0 copper cable, 4 ft, spacing with 1 ft. offset from true vertical, 300 ft. 
span, 11,400 lb. per sq. in. tension and 3.8 ft. sag 

It can then be shown® that circular mils, spacing, sag, 
movement, and current all have the multiplier 
Unit tension and time have a multiplier and the 
multiplier f or span length'is n^. Point-to-point cal- 

5. See Appendix D. 


culations of conductors with vertical spacing have 
indicated that the same multipliers apply to vertical 
arrangements. 

Miniature tests on horizontal pacing, but with the 
current read by means of an ammeter instead of an 
oscillograph, agree with the large scale tests being 
duplicated, within the accuracy of the ammeter reading. 
More recent tests on vertical arrangement, where the 
current in. the miniature setup was read with an oscillo¬ 
graph, indicated excellent agreement up to points 
where the currents and movements wore very large. 
For instance, miniature tests on No. 10 wire to dupli¬ 
cate 8/0 cable on 4 ft. vertical spacing, with a 300 ft. 
span, and a tension of 12,000 lb. per sq. in., gave results 
correct within 6 in. up to 8500 amper^. This is as 
close as could be expected, as the errors introduced 
by the distance from the wire to the filament of a flash¬ 
light bulb used to trace the path are of the order of 
% in., which becomes 6 in. when multiplied by the 
proportionality constant. For those currents and 



OF AMPERES 

Fig. 31 —Relation Between Maximum Vertical Movement 
OF Conductors and Current 

500,000 dr, mil copper cable, vertical spadng, approximately 12,500 
lb. per sq. in. tension 

A—300 ft span, 2 ft. spacing. B—^300 ft. span, 8 ft. spadng. O—600 
ft. span, 4 ft. spacing. D—150 ft. span, 4 ft. spacing 

movements which could be tolerated in good line design, 
it is very probable that miniature tests are commercially 
accurate. More investigation is necessary on this 
subject before the values taken from miniature tests 
can be used with perfect assurance as to their being 
completely representative of the full scale condition. 

Interpretation op Results 

In almost all line design, the main factor considered in 
determining the spacing between wires has been voltage. 
Only to a small extent has span length been considered 
as affecting the necessary spacing. From the data in 
this paper it seems that an additional factor, namely, 
short-circuit .currents and the movements which they 
cause, must be considwed. On large systems it will 
apparently be necessary to correlate the choice of 
rectors, spacing, span length, conductor size, and ten¬ 
don, so as to obtain the most economical line that will 
not be subject to trouble due to swinging conductors. 

A detailed economic dedgn caimot be worked out in 
the space allotted to this pap^. However, a few of 
of the most salient factors should be pointed out. From 
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the data it is evident that for the most practicable span 
lengths and tensions, the cables reach their maximum 
deflection in so short a time, approximately of a 
sec., that with present day designs of oil circuit breakers, 
it is almost impossible to interrupt the current suf- 



Fia. 32 —Comparison op Movements qp Conductors 
WITH Vertical and Horizontal Spacing por Variation in 
Current 

3/0 copper cable, 4 ft. spacing, approxlmat^y 12,000 lb. per sq. In. 
tension, spans as indicated. Solid linos are vertical spacing. Dot and 
dash lines are horizontal spacing 

ficiently fast to reduce the throw of the cables. This 
makes it necessary to accept as the first basis of design, 
that the current be considered as hdng on until tiie 
cable reaches its maximum poation. Then in order 

' " ) 

/ • ' .... .' 







Fig. 33 —Comparison op Conductor Movements . por 
Dipperbnt Currents with 3/0 Cable, 4 Ft. Angular Spacing 
(30 Deg.), 300 Ft. Span, 10,300 Lb. per Sq. In. Tension, 
4.2 Ft. Sag 

Upper left, 6670 amperes; upper right, 7040 amperes; lower left, 9120 
amperes: lower right, 10,500 amperes 

to be safe it is desirable to assume that the cmrent goes 
off at the maximum position, so as to produce the 
most unfavorable condition during the return of the 
conductors, that is, when there is no current opposing 
their motion while swinging back. 


It may be thalt for some purposes it will be sufiicient 
if the conductors do not interfere with some other 
conductor or circuit on their path outward. In 
accepting this basis of judgment, one would be assuming 
that the overlapping of the conductors as they snap 
back would do no harm. This is a possible mterion 
for a short, tmimportant line that is not so connected 
that it supplies any other lines that may have short 
circuits and which should be relayed off without 
affecting the line in question. 


,■-5 



Fig. 34—Comparison op Conductor Movements for 
Different Angular Spagings (4 Ft. with Different Hori¬ 
zontal Offsets), 300 Ft. Span, Approximately 11,000 Lb.- 
PER Sq. In. Tension, 4 Ft. Sag, Approximately 10,500 Amperes 

Left, 1 ft. offset, 14.6 deg.: center, 2 ft. offset, 30 deg.; right, 3 ft. offset, 
48.6 deg. 

A more generally useful basis is to attempt to design 
the line so that for the short-circuit current contem¬ 
plated, the conductors will avoid meeting at the mid¬ 
point between the wires as they return. If the current 
is off when the cables are returning from their m a ximum 
deflection, they wU in general swing back to such a 



Fm. 35—Movemunt of 3/0 Cable, with 4 Ft., 30 Dbg., 
ANOHLAB Spacing; 450 Ft. Span, 12,500 Lb. pbb Sq. In. Tension. 
7.8 Ft. Sag, 7310 Amperes 

point that tiie sag measured radially is the same as that 
at the deflection. In general it is sufficiently 

accurate to assume that the conductors will swing as fOT 
towards the center as tiiey swung outward beyond their 
initial position. If this assumption is made, a line 
would be so- deti^ed that witii a short-drcuit currait 
flowing, it would not be deflected as much as half of the 
spacing between conductors. 

To indicate what ibis means, reference is made to a 
set of design curves shown on Fig. 37, which curves were 
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calculated by means of Equation (5). 'These curves are 
for 3/0 conductor on horizontal spacing, with a stringing 
tension of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. For a given current 
they show the relation necessary between span and 
spacing to avoid having the conductor thrown outward 
more than one-half the spacing. Such curves can be 
prepared for any wire size and tension. It will be found 
that if the curves are prepared for various values 



Fig. 36 —^Dimensional Stmbols for Horizontal Spacing 

of amperes squared divided by drcular mils, they 
vary only slightly for different wire sizes. Referring to 
Fig. 37, and selecting some value of short-circuit current 
such as 16,000 amperes, it wiU be noticed that there is a 
choice of the use of 13 ft. spacing A^th a span of 246 ft.; 
10 ft. spacing with a span of 195 ft.; 8 ft. spacing with a 
span of 160 ft.; 4 ft. spacing with a span of 90 ft.; or 
any other intermediate values. Which of these choices 
is the best to use is to be detamined from a cost esti¬ 
mate, and any other pertinent requirements. 

This one example probably indicates that lines on 
systems become more expensive as the size of the system 
increases, requiring larger spacings, shorta- spans, and 
heavier copper, more or less independent of the size of 
the load being supplied on that particular line. 

Possibly one of the most satisfactory solutions of this 
problem will come from the use of parallel lines between 
stations in a network. Then in case of a short circuit 
on a line, it may be permissible to let that line interfere 
with itself, while carrying the total short-circuit current, 
but the lines on the remainder of the system would be so 
designed that they would give no interference while 
carrying their share of the short circuit, which would be 
a much smaller value of current than that in the line 
which is in trouble. As the magnetic forces vary as the 
square of the current, conditions are readily improved 
by designing in this way. 

Short-circuit forces also enter into the choice of an 
economic voltage for a line. If the line itself constitutes 
the principal reactance that limits the short circuit, 
then the higha- the voltage of the line, &e higher the 
short-circuit current, and the greater the diflSculty would 
be with conductor movements. On the other hand, if 
the equipment supplsdng the line constitutes the prinm- 
pal reactance, then the euirents are reduced by the use 
of high voltages. 

When this latter condition exists, the high voltage 


would be favorable from the standpoint of conductor 
movements, but it is possible that the increased cost of 
higho* voltage oil circuit breakers, transformers, and 
station space might over-balance the advantages to be 
daived from the higha" voltage. 

A low voltage line may give trouble and require very 
short spans near the station, but as the short-circuit 
current in such lines is deceased very rapidly as the 
point of short circuit is furthw from the station, the 
spans may be lengthened as the distance from the sta¬ 
tion becomes longer. This phase of the problem also 
enters into the economic solution. The proper solu¬ 
tion for the dimensions of a line is a decidedly particular 
one, dq)endent on the system characteristics and local 
conditions. 

The one thing that seems most evident is that the 
spans on a large syst^ must be small. This refers 
to those parts of the system where the voltage is low 
enough that large currents are ©ncoimtered. Also, it is 
likely that an overhead network of too large capacity 
would not be economical, as the advantages due to 
diversity, etc., would be lost in excessive line .costs. 
This leads to tte advocation of the idea that a central 
station company should have its total system consist 
of several nearly independent, relatively small capacity 
networks, practically complete in themselves; but 



SPAN IN FEET 

Fig. 37 —^Typical Design Curves for Horizontal Spacing 
3/0 copper cable. 12.000 lb. per sa. in.'^tension. 

For a given, current, the curves show the ration between spacing and 
span when the conductors have a maximum deflection of one-half the 
spacing 

loosely coupled, that is, coupled through high reactance 
to each other for standby service. This reduces the 
short-circuit currents to moderate values, and should 
lead to a lower cost system. 

CONCaiiUSIONS 

In closing, the following conclusions should be drawn 
from the results described in the paper: 
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1. It is necessary to take account of short-circuit 
forces in designing overhead lines. 

2. Present mathematical and experimental data on 
the movements of overhead conductors during short 
circuits are very incomplete. A large field exists for 
research on this problem. 

3. It would seem that the improvements in system 
and line design that can come from a study of this 
problem would justify various central station com¬ 
panies in extending and making public the research 
on this subject. 

Acknowledgment is made to Messrs. M. 0. Bolser, 
J. C. Albert, H. H. Cox, C. P. Carman, and R. Martin- 
dale, who, as memb^s of the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Power and Light Technical Committee, made this in¬ 
vestigation possible, and contributed many valuable 
suggestions. 
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Appendix A 

Calculation of Average Force pee Foot op 
CoNDUcaroR 

Starting with Equation (1), with the definition of 
symbols as there given, 

F'= 2.04 tit2 (!//!>) 10-8 (1) 

If the force is expressed in pounds per foot instead of 
total kilograms, and if the currents are assumed to be 
sine waves, the following expression is obtained: 

0.045 X -v^ X Jisin (m t) X V2 X h sin (co < -h <j>) 
10« X D 

where h and I 2 are effective values of current in the two 
conductors, « is the angular velocity in radians per 
second, t is the time in seconds, is the phase angle in 
radians between the currents in the two conductors, 
D is the distance between conductors in feet, and F" is 
the force in poimds per foot of conductor. When F* 
is positive the force is one of attraction. When 0 is 
TT or 180 deg., that is, when the currents are in opposite 
directions, the highest values of instantaneous force 
are obtained for given current values. This is the 
condition that is found in a single-phase circuit. For 
single phase, the currents in each wire are equal and 
opposite, so a simpler expression can be written from the 
above. 


Fi = 


0.045 X 2 X sin^ (co t) 
10® X D 


where Fi is the force of repulsion between conductors 
in poimds per foot and I is the effective value of current 
in amp^es. 

This force varies from zero to a maximum at double 
the frequency of the circuit. The movements of the 
conductors can be assumed to be due to the average 
value of this force. This can be obtained by integrat¬ 
ing the above expression for instantaneous force for the 
period represented by t radians and dividing by ir. 
Let F be the average force in pounds per foot. Then: 


F = 


2 X 0.045 P 
10« XX> 



J sin* (to 0 (w <) 
0 


2 X 0.045 r- _ 1 _ T 

10« X P ^ IT ^ 2 


0.045 J* 
10® X D 


( 2 ) 


Appendix B 

Additional Data Giving Results op Tests Not 
Shown in Main Portion op Paper 

Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 are shown here. These figures to¬ 
gether with Pig. 4 and Fig. 7 will serve to indicate the 
effects of increasing current on the four different span 
lengths used in the series of tests. 

Fig. 8 shows two of the first three pictures that were 
taken of full scale tests. These tests were prelimina^ 
to the more comprehensive tests that have been dis¬ 
cussed in the paper. In this case the reference light is 
0.3 ft. below the line of sight between supports. The 
movement shown in the lower picture is 4.9 ft., while 
that in the upper is 4.3. The results shown in this 
figure were the immediate reason for starting on the 
more complete research. The tensions used in tins 
span were lower than those used in the remainder of the 
tests. The diffm^ce in the pattern is due to this fact. 
The pertinent data are given in the figure. The 
current values given in this figure are not entirely 
reliable. 

Pig. 10 presents the same results as those in Pig. 9 
except that they are replotted to show the variation in 
radial sag at the point of maximum sideways deflection. 
In this curve the exceedingly great increase in sag for 
long spans is to be noted. However, for per cent 
increase in sag, the shorter spans show the greater 
values. 

Fig. 14 is a companion figure to Fig. 13 and shows the 
effect of tension on a 300-ft. span. 

The effects of spacing can be noted in Fig. 16 and 
Pig. 17. For a given current, the path of the wire 
becomes more drooping as the larger spacing are used, 
which is due to the slower horizontal movements com¬ 
bined with the same ina-eased sag due to heating. 
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Figs. 19, 20, and 21 were prepared to give a compari¬ 
son of different conductor sizes. The current in the 
No. 2 wire in Fig. 21 was on an excessively long time. 

Fig. 23 gives a comparison of movements due to 
different currents. It was the best example of sym¬ 
metry that was foxmd in the entire group of tests. 
The effects of increased tension for 4/0 weather-proof 
wire are indicated in the curve designated as Fig. 26. 

Fig. 28 will give an id^ of the appearance of the 
pictures taken of conductors with vertical spacing. 
The extreme movement indicated in going from 7000 to 
ova* 10,000 amperes should be noted. 

In Fig. 32 is given a comparison of movements for 
horizontal and vertical movements, plotted in the same 
form as has been used in pr^enting the vertical 
movements. 

An additional picture of Ihe movanents that take 
place with angular spacing is given in Fig. 35, where 
the results with a 450 ft. span are shown. 

The remainder of the results can be obtained from a 
tabulation of all tests, which will follow. 

The test numbers indicate the order in which the tests 
were made. The designations A and B refer to short 
and long spans respectively. The tension given is the 
tension in the cable at the time of the test, which is 
calculated from the measured sag, using the formula 
given in Section II, Paragraph 103, of the 1922 Edition 
of the “Standard Handbook for Electrical Engineers.” 
The currenbgiven is the average of the effective values 
during the time it takes the cable to reach its maximum 
deflection.' This is, in general, different for the two 
spans during the same test. The column headed 
“Duration” gives the time for whidi the cuTrent was 
on. The “Maximum Point” is the point at which the 
radial sag is a maximum and in general corresponds to 
the point at which the horizontal movement is a maxi¬ 
mum. These values are given in the columns headed 
“Radius” and “Horizontal Throw.” If this point is 
appreciably above or below the initial position, the 
amount is indicated in the column marked “Vertical 
Movement.” The time required to reach this maxi¬ 
mum point is recorded in the column headed “Time.” 
Discrepancies in this column are due to the diflSlculty in 
counting the dots in some pictures. 

A symbol has been used to describe the type of 
movement taking place. The first letter desaibes the 
direction of the movement on the way out; that is, H, 
means that the conductor moved horizontally; D means 
that it drooped or sagged downward on its way out, 
while R means that it rose above the horizontal. The 
amount of the drooping or rising can be judged by the 
values given under “Vertical Movement.” The second 
letter describes the movement on the return. The 
letter S means that the cable started back along the 
same path that it came out on, whether that path is 
drooping, horizontal, or rising. The letter 0 means 
that in returning it rose above the outward path and 
returned over’ or above that path. The letter U means 


that it returned under the original path. The tabula¬ 
tion for horizontally spaced conductors follows im¬ 
mediately, in Table III. 

The tabulation of results for vertical tests is similar 
to that for horizontal spacing except that the maximunj 
movement on the first throw is given for both the upper 
and lower conductors. The time it takes to reach that 
point is also given where tire confusion of dots is not 
such as to interfere with counting them and thus deter¬ 
mining the time. The tabulation follows in Table IV. 

Appendix C 

CALCULA'nON OF MAXIMUM MOVEMENT OP OVERHEAD 

Conductors with Horizontal Spacing 
Calculations Based on Energy Relations 

In tiiese calculations, no attempt will be made to 
determine the complete path of tiie conductor, but 
merely to calculate the maximum horizontal deflection 
on' the first throw. As was indicated in the main 
portion of the paper imder Mathematical Considera¬ 
tions, it will be assumed tiiat all of the mechanical 
energy imparted to the conductor will be used in stretch¬ 
ing it to its maximum sag, for the velocity energy and 
the energy used in raising the cable vertically are very 
small at this point. It will also be assumed that the 
point of maximum horizontal throw is the same as the 
point of maximum sag. 

The following s 3 nnbols will be used in this develop¬ 
ment: 

A = Area of cross-section of conductor in circular 
mils. 

a = Temperature coeffident of ®cpansion, ( = 
0.000,009,6 per fahr. deg. for copper). 

B = Area of cross-section of conductor in square 
inches. 

C = Spacing between conductors in feet. 

E = Modulus of elastidty, (14,000,000 for copper 
cables). 

F = Magnetic force in pounds per foot of conductor. 
I = Effective single-phase short-circuit curr^t in 
each of two conductors in amperes. 

Kq = Initial loading ratio, i. e., ratio of weight of 
cable loaded with weather-proof, or other 
covering, to weight of bare cable. 

L = Length of span in feet. 

m = Weight of cable one ft. long with 1 sq. in. cross- 
section, in pounds (=» 3.85 for coppw). 
q = Factor by which the horizontal deflection at 
center of span is multiplied to obtain a dis¬ 
tance which, when used in input energy equa¬ 
tion, will give average energy per foot of cable. 
R s Radius or sag in feet at center of span. 

Rm = Radius or sag in feet at center of span at point 
of maximum deflection. 
r = Resistance in ohms per foot. 
t = Time in seconds required to reach maximum 
deflection. 
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Test 


23A 

24A 

25A 

26A 

27A 

lA 

2A 

3A 

4A 

5A 

0A 

7A 

8A 

OA 

lOA 

HA 

12A 

13A 

14A 

16A 

16A 

17A 

18A 

19A 

20A 

21A 

22A 

142A 

143A 

144A 

146A 

146A 

147A 

130A 

131A 

132A 

133A 

134A 

135A 

136 A 
137A 
138A 
139A 
140A 
141A 

148A 

149A 

150A 

151A 

152A 

158A 

154A 

165A 

156A 

167A 

158A 

160A 

142B 

143B 

144B 

i46B 

130B 

131B 

132B 

133B 


TABI^ III 


RESULTS OP TESTS. SHOWING CONDUCTOR MOVEMENTS WITH CABLES HORIZONTALLY SPACED 


Cable 

Size 

Span 

ft. 

Tension 

Ib./ta.* 

Sag ft. 


Ourr 

ent 


Maximum p 

1 

1 



Spacing 

ft 

Amperes 

Duration 

sec. 

Radius 

ft. 

Horiz. 

throw 

ft. 

Vertical 

movement 

ft. 

Time. 

sec. 

Type of 
movement 

3/0 

150 


0.87 

2 

7,600 

0.92 

2.51 

2.34 

0 

WEM 

HS 

u 

tt 




7,460 

0.99 

2.4 

2.23 

0 

■19 




** 



6,870 

1.00 

2.2 

2.0 

0 



n 


tt 

tt 


5,880 

1.36 

i.7fl! 

1.64 

0 

■m 

tt 

u 

<< 

tt 

tt 


13,080 

0.68 

4.61 

4.52 

0 

0.26 

Ho 

3/0 

160 

12,800 

0.85 

4 

5,610 

1.21 

1.27 

0.94 

0 


HU 


M 

N 

(( 

« 

6,550 

1.01 

1.51 

1.24 

0 


tt 

« 

tt 

It 

tt 

tt 

7,100 

0.52 

‘^1.66 

1.41 

0 

0.33 





tt 

tt 

7,360 

0.48 

1.82 

1.61 

0 

0.33 


3/0 

150 

12,300 

0.88 

4 

7,660 


1.99 

1.77 

0 

0.37 

HU 

<( 

« 




7,380 

0.91 

1.82 

1.58 

0 

0.37 

HU 

« 

tt 

tt 

« 


8,340 

0.87 

2.08 

1.87 

0 

0.34 

HS 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 


11,420 

0.75 

3.04 

2.91 

0 

0.33 

HO 

tt 

tt 

tt 

« 


12,720 

0.71 

3.32 

3.20 

0 

0.31 

HO 

u 


tt 

tt 

■■ 

13,500 

0.69 

3.63 

3.52 

0 

0.31 

HO 

3/0 

150 

18,000 

0.6 

4 

7,660 

0.92 

1.35 

1.21 

0 

0.31 

HU 

‘U 

it 

tt 


“ 

13,380 

0.70 

2.92 

2.86 

0 

0.27 

HS 

3/0 



0.45 

4 

7,480 

0.99 

0.99 

0.88 

0 

0.29 

HS 

u 

tt 

** 

u 


13,200 

0.71 

2.11 

2.00 

0 

0.29 

HS 

3/0 

160 

12,800 

0.85 

8 

6,960 

1.00 

1.20 

0.85 

-0.19 

0.38 

DU 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


6,720 

1.06 

1>17 

0.80 

-0.19 

0.38 

DU 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 


6,360 

1.12 

1.10 

0.70 

-0.17 

0.40 

DU 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


5,450 

1,40 

0.98 

0.48 

-0.1 

0.40 

DU 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


12,780 

0.70 

2.56 

2.42 

-0.08 

0.36 

DS 

3/0 

160 

12,500 

0.87 

12 

6.750 

0.98 

1.08 

0.6 



DU 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

« 

6,510 

1.00 

1.04 

0.53 



DU 

tt 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

12,500 

0.68 

2.16 

1.86 

-0.20 

0.34 

DU 

3/0 

300 

6,370 

6.80 

4 

5,380 

0.99 

7.91 

4.30 

0.16 

0.74 

RO 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,400 

0.97 

8.43 

5.46 

0.40 

0.70 

RO 

tt 

tt 

« 

tt 

tt 

6,820 

0.97 

8.7 

5.95 

0.46 

0.70 

RO 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

7,010 

0.93 

8.8 

6.10 

0.46 

0.70 

RO 

tt 

tt 

u 

u 

tt 

9,010 

0.87 

10.2 

8.23 

0.77 

0.68 

RO 

tt 

ft 

« 

tt 

tt 

10.450 

0.69 

11.4 

9.80 

0.99 

0.60 

RO 

3/0 

tt 

300 

tt 

14.000 

tt 

3.1 

tt 

4 

tt 

5,450 

6,500 

0.87 

0.87 

4.35 

4.95 

2.86 

3.71 

-0.18 

-0.18 

0.62 

0.62 

DO 

DO 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

u 

6,670 

0.85 

5.28 

4.14 

-0.19 

0.62 

DO 

tt 


It 

tt 

u 

7,200 

0.95 

5.56 

4.50 

-0.16 

0.60 

DO 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

9,260 

0.89 

6.66 

5.90 

0 

0.66 

HO 

tt 

tt 

« 

tt 

u 

10,580 

0.69 

• 7.86 

7.23 

0 

0.56 

HO 

3/0 

tt 

300 

tt 

20,600 

tt 

2.1 

i< 

4 

u 

7,280 

7,010 

1.08 

0.98 

4.06 

3.85 

3.36 

3.11 

-0.19 

-0.17 

0.52 

0.50 

DU 

DU 

tt 

tt 

U 

tt 

tt 

6,540 

0.98 

3.59 

2.79 

-0.16 

0.48 

DU 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

5.620 

1.04 

3.10 

2.16 

-0.13 

0.54 

DU 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

9,340 

1.14 

5.10 

4.65 

0 

0.46 

HS 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

10,800 

0.72 

6.22 

5.85 

0 

0.44 

HS 

3/0 

u 

300 

tt 

21,600 

tt 

2.0 

tt 


5.560 

6.560 

1.01 

0.95 

3.04 

3.67 

2.15 

2-82 

-0.16 

-0.18 

0.60 

DU 

DU 

u 


tt 

tt 


6,990 

0.97 

3.83 

3.14 

-0.20 

0.48 

DU 


tt 

tt 


7,370 

0.94 

4.01 

3.31 

-0.20 

0.48 

DU 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 


9,250 

0.88 

6.14 

4.68 

-0.11 

0.46 

DS 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 


10.700 

0.67 

6.28 

5.91 

-0.12 

t).46 

DS 

3/0 

300 

12,700 

u 

3.4 

tt 


6,170 

6,090 

1.06 

0.99 

4.15 

4.59 

1.68 

2.35 

-0.40 

-0.64 


DU 

DU 



tt 

tt 


6.520 

0.97 

4.79 

2.62 

-0.60 


DU 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

■■ 

6,710 

8,690 

0.97 

0.96 

4.92 

5.78 

2.80 

4.22 

-0.65 

-0.65 

0.62 

DU 

DS 

tt 

tt 


ft 

tt 

10,020 

0.79 

6.70 

5.35 

-0.62 

DO 

3/0 

450 

6,170 

15.8 

n 

5,300 

6,260 

0.99 

0,97 

17.28 

17.90 

8.46 

10.45 

0;71 

1.26 

1.16 

1.12 

RO 

BO 



tt 



6,600 

0.97 

18.3 

11.43 

1.52 

1.12 

RO 

» 

tt 

tt 

(( 


6,870 

0.93 

18.35 

11.90 

1.85 

1.08 

BO 

3/0 

(( 

tt 

tt 

450 

tt 

tt 

tt 

12,800 

tt 

tt 

tt 

7.6 

tt 

tt 

tt 

H 

6,400 

6.410 

6,630 

7,030 

0.87 

0.87 

0.85 

0.95 

9.60 

10.42 

10.77 

11.00 

6,31 

6.72 

7.28 

7.67 

-0.40 
-0.88 
-0.33 ^ 
-0.29 

0.92 

0.88 

0.88 

0.86 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 
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TABLE in —Continued 


EESULTS OP TESTS, SHOWING- OONDXJOTOR MOVEMENTS WITH CABLES HORIZONTALLY SPACED 


Test 

Cable 

.Size 

span 

ft. 

Tension 

lb./ln.» 

SagQi. 

Spacing 

ft 

Oul 

Tent 


Maximum 

point data 



Amperes 

Dxiration 

sec. 

Radius 

ft. 

Horiz. 

throw 

ft. 

Vertical 

movement 

ft. 

Time 

sec. 

Type of 
movement 

136B 

3/0 

450 

21,600 

4.5 

4 

7,100 

WOM 

7.81 

5.99 

-0.52 

0.76 

DU 

137B 

tt 

(( 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,860 

■m 

7.58 

5.66 

-0.52 

0.80 

DU 

138B 

It 

u 

It 

tt 

tt 

6,450 


7.30 

5.22 

-0.46 

0.80 

DU 

139B 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


5,460 

1.04 

6.36 

4.04 

-0.42 

0.80 

DU 

148B 

3/0 

460 

27,000 

3.6 

4 

5,530 

1.01 

5.31 

3.56 

-0.34 

0.84 

DU 

149B . 

U 

tt 

« 

tt 

« 

6,460 

0.95 

6.23 

4.77 

-0.40 

0.76 

DU 

loOB 

tt 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,870 

0.97 

6.52 

5.10 

-0.46 

0.72 

DU 

181B 

tt 

tt 

tt 


tt 

7,210 

0.94 

6.71 

6.37 

-0.43 

0.72 

DU 

154B 

3/0 

450 

13,500 

7.2 

8 

5,100 

1.05 

8.84 

3.44 

-0.94 

1.04 

DU 

155B 

M 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,000. 

0.99 

9.61 

4.64 

-1.21 

1.00 

DU 

166B 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

It 

6,420 

0.97 

9.86 

5.10 

-1.25 

0;96 

DU 

167B 


ti 


tt 

tt 

6,600 

0.97 

10.11 

5.48 

-1.32 

0.96 

DU 

23B 

3/0 

600 

12,500 

13.8 

2 

7,040 

0.92 

19.37 

14.3 

0.75 

0.98 

RO 

24B 


tt 


tt 

tt 

6,820 

0.99 

18.68 

13.7 

1.14 

1.00 

RO 

25B 

w 

tt 

tt 

* It • 

ft 

6,370 

1.00 

18.1 

12.8 

1.00 

1.04 

RO 

26B 

M 

** 

It 

tt 

" 

5,520 

1.36 

17.5 

10.75 


1.04 

RO 

IB 

3/0 

600 

12,800 

13.5 

4 

5,470 

1.21 

16.8 

8.65 

-0.91 

1.21 

DO 

2B 

it 

** 

tt 

tt 

If 

6,150 

1.01 

17.9 

10.8 

-0.84 

1.19 

DO 

3B 

tt 

u 

tt 

tt 

" 

6,930 

0.53 

18.2 

10.5 


1.07 

DO 

4B 

tt 

tt 

tf 

tt 


7,180 

0.49 

16.95 

9.18 

-0.78 


DO 

5B 

3/0 

600 

12,300 

14.1 

4 

7,430 

1.+ 

19.4 

12.8 

-0.51 

1.16 

DO 

6B 

(< 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,990 

0.91 

18.75 

11.76 

-0.61 

1,16 

DO 

IIB 

3/0 

600 

18,000 

9.6 

4 

7,140 

0.92 

15.2 

11.0 

-0.91 

1.04 

DS 

13B 

3/0 

600 

24,000 

7.2 

4 

7,030 

0.99 

11.5 

8.14 

-0.7 

0.88 

DU 

15B 

3/0 

600 

12,800 

13.6 

8' 

6,600 

1.00 

17.9 

8.25 

-2.38 

1.12 

DO 

16B 

tt 

tt 

(( 

tt 

<1 

6,510 

1.06 

17.8 

8.0 

-2.18 

1.15 

DO 

17B 

tt 

tt 

tt 

u 

It 

6,190 

1.12 

17.1 

6.96 

-2.03 

1.16 

DO 

18B 

tt 

tt 

tt 

u 

It 

5,340 

1.40 

16.35 

5.78 

-1.72 

1.20 

DO 

20B 

3/0 

600 

12,500 

13.9 

12 

6,610 

0.98 

17.15 

6.04 

-2.18 

1.16 

DO 

21B 

tt 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,360 

1.00 

17.05 

5.78 

-2.16 

1.20 

DO 

58A 

500M 

150 

12,000 

0.9 

2 

7.620 

0.91 

1.41 

1.09 

0 

0.34 

HS 

59A 

tt 

tt 

M 


a 

8,400 

0.98 

1.54 

1.26 

0 

0.34 

HS 

60A 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

8,900 

0.95 

2.11 

1.91 

0 

0.34 

HS 

61A 

tt 

tt 

“ 

tt 

tt 

12,680 

1.05 

2.59 

2.45 

0.10 

0.32 

RO 

62A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

13,910 

1.03 

2.90 

2.77 

0.10 

0.32 

RO 

63A 

500M 

150 

6,370 

1.7 

4 

7,930 

0.85 

2.04 

1.19 

0.06 

0.48 

RO 

64A 

" 

tt 

u 

tt 

C( 

11,220 

1.03 

2.54 

1.89* 

0.07 

0.46 

RO 

65A 

if 

tt 

tt 1 

It 

tt 

12,900 

1.08 

2.78 

2.20 

0.09 

0.46 

RO 

66A 

u 

tt 

tt 

ft 

** 

13,830 

1.06 

2.92 

2.45 

1 

0.11 

0.44 

RO 

32A 

500M 

ISO 

13,500 

0.8 

4.3 

6,020 

1.21 

0.89 

0.39 

0 


HS 

33A 


tt 

tt 

ft 

It 

7,300 

0.95 

0.97 

0.56 

0 


HS 

34A 

tt 

u 


tt 

It 

7,920 

0.87 

1.04 

0.66 

0 


HS 

85A 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

8,570 

0.77 

1.07 

0.72 

0 


HS 

36A 

tt 

tt 

tt 


tt 

13,580 

0.69 

1.82 

1.64 

0 

0.34 

HS 

37A 

500M 

150 

21,700 

0.5 

4.2 

7,300 

0.93 

0.62 

0.37 

0 


HS 

38A 

tt 

<( 

tt 

tt 

tt 

7,920 

0.87 

0.69 

0.48 

0 


HS 

89A 

u 

tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

8,540 

0.83 

0.71 

0.51 

0 


HS 

40A 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

tt 

12,420 

0.67 

1.14 

1.02 

0 

0.30 

HS 

41A 

tt 

tt 

** 

tt 

tt 

12,420 

0.69 

1.16 

1.04 

0 


HS 

42A 

u 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

13,650 

0.67 

1.24 

1.14 

0 


HS 

43A 

500M 

150 

27,100 

0.4 

4 

7,440 

0.93 

0.52 

0.33 

0 


HS 

44A 

<1 

tt 

u 

tt 

u 

8,100 

1.01 

0.55 

0.38 

0 


HS 

46A 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

8,690 

0.93 

0.59 

0.44 

0 


HS 

46A 


tt 

tt 

tt 

ft 

12,830 

1.07 

1.01 

0.93 

0 

0.26 

HS 

47A 


tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

13,610 

1.07 

1.12 

1.05 

0 

0.26 

HS 

48A 

600M 

150 

12,000 

' 0.9 

8 

7,230 

0.88 

0.97 

0.37 

0 


HS 

49A 

C< 

u 

u 

It 

It 

8,020 

0.88 

1.00 

0.43 

0 


HS 

50A 

ii 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

8,450 

0.95 

1.02 

0.48 

0 


HS 

51A 



tt 

tt 

u 

13,290 

1.04 

1.37 

1.03 

0 

0.30 

HS 

32Al 



tt 

tt 

u 

14,100 

0.93 

1.47 

1.17 

0 


HS 
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TABLE m—ConUnued 

BBStJLTS OB' TESTS, SHOWING OONDUOTOB MOVEMENTS WITH CABLES HOBIZONTALLY SPACED 


Test 

Cable 

Size 

4 ■ 

Tension 

lb./ln.2 

Sag ft. 


Ourre 

mt 

1 

l^aximum pc 

1 

1 



Spacing 

ft 

Amperes 

Duration 

Badius 

ft.i 

Horiz. 
throw I 
ft. 

Vertical 

novement 

ft. 

Time 
sec. ] 

Type of 
novement 

53A 

BOOM 

150 

12,000 

0.9 

.11.7 

7.140 

0.99 


small 

0 


HS 

54A 

u 

« 

tt 

1, 

II 

7,760 

1.03 

0.95 

0.3 



JULS 

65A 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

« 

8.180 

1.01 

0.95 

0.32 

0 


j4S 

5AA 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ii 

13,200 

1.05 

1.16 

0.74 

0 


HS 

67A 

u 

" 

tt 

ii 

Ii 

14,300 

1.03 

1.26 

0.88 

0 


HS 

58B 

59B 

BOOM 

tt 

600 

tt 

12.400 

it 

14.0 

2.1 

tt 

7.100 

7,770 

0.91 

0.98 

16.29 

15.68 

5.9 

8.33 

0,6 

0.58 

1.12 

1.12 

BO 

BO 

60B 

u 

tt 

tt 

ii 

tt 

8.250 

0.95 

15.8 

8.9 

0.75 

1.12 

BO 

32B 

BOOM 

it 

600 

tt 

12,300 

tt 

14.1 

tt 

4.3 

tt 

B.870 

6,980 

1.21 

0.95 

14.63 

16.08 

3.92 

5.26 

0 

0 

1.28 

1.24 

HO 

HO 


a 

tt 

tt 

ii 

tt 

7,630 

0.87 

15.2 

6.7 

0 

1.24 

HO 

35B 

it 

tt 

tt 

11 

« 

8,140 

0.77 

16.37 

6.. 10 

0 

1.20 

HO 

37B 

38B 

39B 

boom 

tt 

600 

tt 

tt 

18,700 

tt 

tt 

9.2 

ii 

u 

4.2 

It 

tt 

6,990 

7,650 

8.190 

0.93 

0.87 

0.83 

0.9 

10.22 

10.39 

3.7 

4.49 

4.85 

0 

0 

0 

1.04 

1.00 

1.00 

HS 

HS 

HS 

43B 

SOOM 

tt 

600 

tt 

24.400 

tt 

7.1 

tt 

4.0 

7.310 

7,790 

0.93 

1.01 

7.83 

8.05 

3.32 

3.80 

0 

0 

0.96 

0.96 

HS 

HS 

45B 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

ii 

8.400 

0.93 

8.20 

4.11 

0 

0.92 

HS 

48B 

boom 

if 

600 

12.400 

14.0 

tt 

8 

7,160 

7,880 

0.88 

0.88 

14.65 

14.8 

3.65 

4.09 

-0.19 

-0.25 

1.28 

1.28 

DO 

DO 

BOB 

tt 

<« 

(( 

tt 

tt 

8.210 

0.95 

14,92 

4,47 

-0.26 

1.28 

DO 

53B 

boom 

600 

(1 

12,600 

tt 

13.7 

ii 

11.4 

II 

7,070 

7.680 

0.99 

1.03 

14.3 

14.42 

2.83 

3.12 

-0.32 

-0.36 

1.32 

DO 

DO 

54B 

B5B 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

II 

7,940 

1.01 

14.67 

3.48 

-0.43 

1.32 

DO 

106A 

No. 2 

150 

12,000 

0.9 

II 

4 

tt 

4,650 

6,290 

1.06 

1.10 

2.23 

2.56 

1.78 

2.18 

-0.44 

-0.44 

0.38 

0.37 

DU 

DU 

107A 

w 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6^370 

1.06 

2.58 

2.21 

-0.44 

0.36 

DU 

108A 

109A 

tt 

tt 

ft' 


tt 

6,470 

1.10 

2.72 

2.34 

-0.49 

0.36 

DU 

28A 

No. 2 

tt 

150 

u 

12,600 

tt 

0.86 

II 


6,020 

7,760 

1.40 

0.60 

2.96 

3.81 

2.56 

3.64 

-0.6 

-0.22 

*0.42 

0.36 

DU 

DU 

29A 

tt 

tt 


ii 

II 

11,720 

0.70 

6.55 

6.44 

-0.33 

0.32 

D3 

BOA 

31A 

tt 

tt 

ii 

tt 

II 

4,790 

2.60 

2.77 

2.19 

-0.8 

0.44 

DU 

102A 

No. 2 
« 

150 

tt 

13,500 

Ii 

0.8 

4 

tt 

7,820 

9,960 

0.71 

0.40 

3.74 

5.46 

3.61 

5.35 

-0,19 

-0.24 

0.32 

0.32 

DS 

DS 

103A 

tt 

tt 

u 

II 

*1 

10,600 

0.42 

6.24 

6.16 

-0.26 

0.30 

DS 

104A 

i05A 

it 

tt 

Ii 

tt 

II 

11,760 

0.38 

7.09 

7.01 

-0.26 

0.29 

DS 

06A 

No. 2 

<4 

150 

tt 

18,000 

Ii 

0.6 

It 

4 

<1 

7,760 

0,860 

0.42 

0.40 

2.87 

4.25 

2.76 

4.16 

-0.19 

-0.27 

0.30 

0.28 

DU 

DU 

97A 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

10,770 

0.42 

4.67 

4.68 

-0.33 

0.27 

DU 

98A 

99A 

lOOA 

€i 

U 

tt 

u 

u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

tt 

11,760 

3,700 


5.28 

1.01 

6.20 

0.72 

-0.32 

-0.11 

0.27 

DU 

DU 

83A 

No. 2 
(( 

150 

ft 

12,000 

tt 

0.9 

tt 

8 

tt 

5,640 

7,690 

0.40 

0.44 

1.98 

3.14 

1.47 

2.74 

-0.42 

-0.68 

0.42 

0.42 

DU 

DU 

84A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

8,920 

0.42 

4.13 

3.79 

-0.74 

0.42 

DU 

85A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

9,820 

0.42 

4.76 

4.42 

-0.84 

0.42 

DU 

80A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ft 

II 

10,200 

0.44 

6.16 

4.86 

-0.84 

0.42 

DU 

87A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

10,500 

0.42 

6.44 

5.16 

-0.93 

0.41 

DU 

88A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

10,700 

0.42 

6.91 

5.59 

-1.06 

0.41 

DU 

89A 

90A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

II 

10,810 

0.42 

6.76 

6.48 

-rl.05 

0.41 

DU 

91A 

No, 2 

tt 

150 

tt 

18,000 

tt 

0.6 

II 

8 

II 

7,580 

9,650 

0.44 

0.42 

2.04 

3.34 

1.83 

3.16 

-0.29 

-0.46 

0.36 

0.38 

DU 

DU 

92A 

tt 

tt 

It 

II 

II 

10,600 

0.40 

4.15 

3.99 

-0.68 

0.37 

DU 

93A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

II 

11,300 

0.40 

4.82 

4.62 

-0.79 

0.38 

DU 

94A 

95A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

11 

II 

3,620 

0.63 

1,01 

0.48 

-0,29 


DU 

77A 

No. 2 

tt 

160 

tt 

12,000 

II 

0.9 

M 

11.6 

II 

4,490 

6.150 

0.44 

0.38 

2.16 

2.62 

1.01 

1,34 

-1.01 

-1.2 

0.48 

0.44 

DU 

DU 

78A 

tt 

« 

II 

It 

u 

6,350 

0.42 

3.08 

1.68 

-1.68 

0.46 

DU 

79A 

tt 

u 

tt 

11 

II 

5,470 

0.40 

3.08 

1.68 

-1.68 

0.46 

DU 

80A 

81A 

82A 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

II 

It 

tt 

II 

II 

u 

5,280 

0.44 

1.76 

1.12 

-0.45 

0.60 

DU 

DU 
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_BBSTJLT3 Qg TESTS. SHOWING OONDTTOTOB MOVBMBNT8 WITH OABLB8 HOBIZONTALLY SPACED 


Test 


106B 

107B 

lOSB 

109B 

28B 

31B 

lOOB 

lOIB’ 

95B 

77.B 

78B 

79B 

80B' 

73A 

74A 

76A 

76A 

72A 

71A 

67A 

68A 

69A 

70A 


Cable 

Size 


No. 2 


No. 2 

it 

No. 2 

No. 2 
No. 2 


4/0 WP 

u 

u 

u 

4/0 WP 
4/0 WP 
4 /0 WP 


Span 

ft. 


600 

u 

it 

tt 

600 

« 

600 

tt 

600 

600 . 
tt 

u 

tt 

150 

tt 

150 

150 

ISO 


Tension 

lb./iii.2 


12,000 

11,800 

11,500 

11,400 

12,600 


18,800 
tt , 

18,200 

12,100 

tt 

12,300 

12,400 

s.god 


10,400 

13,600 

16,900 


Sag ft., 


14.6 

14.7 

15.1 

16.2 

13.7 


9.2 

tt 

9.6 

14.3 

tt 

14.1 

14.0 


1,3 

1.0 

0.8 


Spacing 

ft. 


8 

11.8 

tt 

tt 

tt 

1.5 

tt 

tt 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 


Current 


Amperes 


4,350 

4.810 

4,900 

4.920 


Duration 

sec. 


1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 


Hit ground 


3,600 
. 4,470 

3,670 

4.460 

5.150 
5.300 
5,470 

8.150 
10.890 
12,820 
13,450 

13,320 

13.400 

8.110 

10,920 

12,605 

13,300 


0.79 

0.63 

0.44 

0.38 

0.42 

0.40 

0.99 

1.05 

1.11 

1.07 

1.06 

1.03 

0.85 

1.03 

1.09 

1.06 


Maximum point data 


e 


---:--!_ I xa.auu | i.ps | 3.90 | 3.32 | 0 

In theoolunmheaded‘'Cable Size." the symbol M means thousand circular alls. whUe WPmeans weather-proof 

« Temperature rise in degrees fahrenheit during 
time t. 

T = Tension in cable in pounds per square inch. 

T\ = Initial tension in cable in pounds per square inch. 

Ti = Tension in cable at point of maximum deflection, 

in pounds per square inch. 

= Length of cable along catenary in feet. 

TT_A._ 1-1 .0 - 


Radius 

ft. 

Horiz. 
throw 
ft. . 

Vertical 

movement 

ft. 

Time 

sec. 

Type of 
movement 

24.4 

13.68 

-6.83 

1.20 

DU 

27.0 

16.4 

-6.82 

1.20 

DU 

27.7 

17.1 

-6.70 

1.20 

DU 

27.7 

17.0 

-6.76 

1.20 

DU 

14.9 

7.81 

-3.62 

1.12 

DU 

18.6 

10.70 

-6.99 

1.12 

DU 

14.7 

4.79 

-4.41 

1.12 

DU 

,19.8 

4.84 

-4.96 

1.16 

DS 

20.4 

6.59 

-5.33 

1.12 

DS 

21.1 . 

6.58 

-6.96 

1.12 

DS 

21.0 

6.51 

-5.95 

1.08 

DS 

3.78 

3.23 

0.36 

0.36 

RO 

4.71 

4.36 

0.49 

0.32 

RO 

6.19 

4.89 

0.54 

,0.31 

RO 

6.62 

5.38 

0.65 

0.31 

RO 

4.24 

4.07 

0.16 

0.27 

RO 

3.98 

3.86 

0 

0.26 

. HO 

2.20 

2.05 

0 

0.3 

HO 

3.07 

2.96 

0 

0.26 

HO 

3.44 

3.90 

3.34 

3.82 

0 

0 

0.26 

0.26 

HO 

HO 


The value q is to be evaluated later semi-empirically. 
The solution of the above integral gives: 

0.045P 1^ iC + 2qX..\ 

— c — ) 


Input energy = L 


10 « 


X 

Xo 

Xx 

X2 

X 

X, 


(2.3) 


I The energy stored in the conductor due to its streteh- 

•= SSth^ble temperature, ing is given by the product of the average tension and 

T-_^, . . its change m length. 

Thus: 


= Len^ of cable when at maximum deflection. 

= Horizontal distance moved by conductor, in feet. 
= Horizontal distance moved by cable at center of 
span, in feet. 

Xm — Maximum horizontal distance moved by cable 
at cento* of span, in feet, 

Va = Initial sag at center of span in feet. 

A sketch showing the principal dimensional symbols 
is given in Fig. 36, 

From Equation (2), the magnetic force per foot of 
conductor, when each conductor has moved a distance 
X from its initial position, is: 

„ 0.046 J* 

10« (2 X + C) 

The energy imparted to the conductor by this force 
for the entire i^an is given by 

Input ene^ CWb.) = ^ 


Stored energy (ft-lb.) = B - ■ ^ (X^ - Xx) (2.4) 

The energy calculated by equation 2.3 and that 
calculated by equation 2.4 may be equated. This will 
be done after the various parts of equation 2.4 have been 
determined. 

Accordng to the parabolic sag formulas, the length 
of cable at any sag is given by 

g 

X = L + (“Std. Handbook for 

Elec. Eng.”, page 966, 1922 Ed.) (2.5) 
Therefore the change in length is 


8 


= YriRj-vo^) 


( 2 . 2 ) 


( 2 . 6 ) 
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llOA 
lllA 
112A 
113 A 
114A 

115A 
116 A 
117A 
USA 
119A 

200A 

201A 

202A 

197A 

i98A 

199A 

160A 

161A 

162A 

163A 

164A 

165A 

166A 

167A 

168A 

169A 

170A 

171A 

194A 

195A 

196A 

191A 

192A 

193A 

200B 

201B 

197B 

198B 

160B 

161B 

162B 

163B 

166B 

167B’ 

168B 

169B 

194B 

195B 

191B 

192B 

IlOB 

lllB 

’112B 

113B 

116B 

116B 

H7B 

USB 


TABLE IV 


REStILTS OP TESTS, SHOWING OONDUOTOR MOVEMENTS WITH GABLES VERTICALLY SPACED 


Cable 

size 

Span ft. 

Tension 

Ib-Zln.* 

Sag ft. 


Current I 

Maximum movement data 

Spacing 

ft. 

Amperes 


Upper wire 

Lower wire 

Duration 

sec. 

Throw 

ft. 

Time 

sec. 

Throw 

ft. 

Time 

sec. 

8/0 

160 

12.000 

0.9 

4 

5,380 

WSm 

0.79 


0.59 


« 

tt 

« 

tt 

tt 

6,375 

BiSB 

1.16 


0.84 


u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6.840 

BiH 

1.33 


0.91 


u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

7,180 


1.50 


0.99 


« 

tt 


tt 

tt 

12.450 

0.61 

4,05 


2.20 


3/0 

150 

18.000 

0.6 

4 

5.580 

0.83 

0.64 


0.69 



« 

tt 



6,670 

0.80 

0.04 


0.89 


« 

tt 

u 

it 


'7,090 

0.91 

1.08 

• 

0.89 


« 


u 

tt 


, 7.360 

0.89 

1.20 


0.99 


M 

tt 

tt 

tt 


13,000 

0.57 

3.26 


2.19 


3/0 

300 

12,000 

3.6 

2 

5,600 


3.77 

0.60 

2.65 

0.40 

tt 

tt' 

tt 

« 

tt 

7,500 


6.35 

0.70 

3.84 

u 

ft 

« 


tt 

11,000 


11.25 

0.64 

5.76 

0.36 

3/0 

300 

24.000 

1.8 

2 

5,600 


2.94 

0.42 

2.54 



tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

7.600 


4.50 

0.44 

3.70 


« 

« 

tt 

tt 

tt 

11,000 


7.80 

0.54 

5.95 


3/0 

300 

12.400 

3.5 

4 

5,550 

1.05 

2.00 


1.55 


tt 

tt 

tt 

« 

6.450 

0.97 

2.71 


2.04 


« 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,990 

0.97. 

2.98 


2.19 


u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

7,220 

0.96 

8.29 


2.35 


« 

tt 

tt 

tt 

« 

9,175 

0.93 

8,47 

1.02 

3.18 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

w 

10,620 

0.69 

11.22 

1. 

4.20 


3/0 

300 

17,300 

2.5 

4 

5,440 

0.82 

2.09 


1.55 


u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

M 

6,480 

0.77 

2.97 


2.04 


« 

tt 

ft 

tt 


6,880 

0.79 

3.46 

0.62 

2.19 


3/0 

300 

17,300 

2.5 

4 

7,140 

0.79 

3.80 

0.66 

2.32 


« 

u 

tt 

K 


9,200 


6.30 

0.68 

3.16 


tt 

tt 

tt 

l( 


10,470 

0.73 

8.77 

0.74 

3.90 


3/0 

300 

18,000 

2.4 

8 

5,300 


0.99 


1.36 


tt 

tt 

it 


6,800 


1.78 


2.09 


tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

« 

10,000 


3.46 


6.14 


3/0 

300 

21,600 

2.0 

8 

6,300 


0.90 


1.29 


tt 

u 

« 

tt 

*< 

6,800 


1.52 


2.05 


tt 

u 


u 


10,000 


3.50 


3.62 


3/0 

450 

12,000 

8.1 

2 

6,600 


3.50 

0.72 

3.50 

0.56 

tt 

tt 

tt 


« 

7,500 


6.77 

0.88 

4.95 

0.52 

3/0 

450 

24,400 

4.0 

2 

5,600 


4.81 

0,64 

3.96 


tt 

tt 



r« 

7,600 


7.60 

0.72 

5.79 

0.68 

3/0 

450 

13,500 

7.2 

4 

5.550 

1.06 

2.34 


3.00 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,460 

0.97 

3.04 


3.84 


it 

« 

It 

tt 

tt 

6,990 

0.97 

3.18 

0.60 

4.08 


tt 

<1 

' it 

M 

tt 

7,220 ' 

0.96 

3.50 


4.37 


3/0 

450 

21,600 

4.5 

4 

5,440 

0.82 

3.09 


3.14 • 


tt 

tt 

ft 

(( 

tt ■ 

6,480 

0.77 

4.16 


4.06 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6,880' 

0.79 

4.70 


4.44 


tt 

** 

tt 

tt 

ft 

7,140 

0.79 

5.20 


4.70 


3/0 

450 

18.700 

6.2 

8 

5,300 


1.68 


2.30 


tt 

tt 


tt 

It 

6.800 


2.85 


4.00 


3/0 

450 

23,800 

4.1 

8 

5,300 


1.68 


2.31 


u 

tt 


It 

. 6,800 


2,71 


4.42 


3/0 

600 

12,200 

14.2 

4 

5,250 

0.80 

2.04 


3.22 


u 

M 

tt 



6,100 

0.90 

2.52 

0.64 

4.13 


tt 

tt 

u 

(( 

It 

6,500 

0.86 

2.58 

0.64 

5.04 


u 

tt 

tt 

tt 

It 

6,850 

0.82 

2.58 


4.39 


3/0 

600 

17,600 

9.9 

4 

6,370 

0.83 

3.90 


4.16 


tt 

tt 

« 

ft 

« 

6,300 

0.80 

5.03 


5.22 


tt 

tt ' 

tt 

tt 

4< 

6,710 

0.91 

5.56 

0.80 

6.62 


tt 

tt . 

tt 

tt 

tt 

6.900 

0.89 

5.56 

0.80 

6.54 
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The length of the cable when strung is 
. ^ , 8 

Xi = L + -^yo* (2.7) 

which is the unstressed length plus the stretch due to 
tiie tension developed. The stretch is L Ti/E, so the 
initial unstressed length can be written: 

8 T 

^0 = L (2.8) 

The unstressed length aftw any temperature change 6 
can be taken as Xo + X? o: 0. Ti may be calculated 
from the relation that the tension is (E/L) X stretch. 

E 

Therefore T* = (Xj - Xo - L a 0) (2.9) 

substituting the value for X 2 as obtained from equation 


(2.5), and the value of Xo from eqiiation (2.8), the 
following is obtained. 

' 8 T \ 

B L ^ ^ ^ / (2*10) 

r* = X? [-^ - V<?) + “ 0] ‘ (2.11) 

Since the sag can be expressed as ?/o = Kam, L®/8 Ti 
(see page 966 of “Standard Handbook for Elec. Eng.,” 
1922Edition), then 8/3 L* may be written iTo w/3 Tu 
The equation for Tz may now be written in its final form 



( 2 . 12 ) 
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The area of the conductor in square inches is converted 
to circular mils by 

B = A/1.272 X 10» . (2.13) 

Substituting the values from equations, (2.13), (2.12), 
and (2.6) into equation (2.4), and equating that to 
equation (2.3), the following expression is obtained: 

, 0.045 P 1 , C + 2gX„ 

^ 106 2 C 


and the last term of equation (2.1S) becomes 

14,000,000 X 0.0000096 6 63,400 ^ 74 . 5 i-S ... 

ijt — (2.19) 

This expression is cumbersome to use, so a simpler 
expression that gives results that are within 6 per cent 
error from the correct value of this tern was determined 
empirically. It can be used up to values of P t/A? of 
0.004. The empirical expression is: 


_ A ^ r E Ko m / Rm — \ 

~ 1.272 X 10« • 2 L-' ‘ 3 Ti \ yo / 

+ T^-Ebce] [-^ ] (2*14) 

Dividing through by L and substituting Ko m/S yo Ti 
for 8/3 L® and rearranging terms, the following is 
obtained. 


0.0572 log. 


(7 + 2 g Xot 
C 


Ko m / RJ^ - yo* \ 

3 V yo ) 

EKo'tn /-Km* — ^ E 

= 3 ri* V yo / + 2 - 


a 9 


(2.15) 


In this equation the values for q and 6 have yet to be 
determined. Tho? will be determined for copper 
cables. 

The resistance of 97.3 per cent conductivity copper 
cable at some temperature 9 above 68 deg. fahr. is given 
by 

10.65 

r = (1 + 0.00212 9) —^ • 


Let d t and d 0 be elementary increases in time and 
temperature, respectively. Then, taking the specific 
heat of copper as 0.093, and the wdght of copper cable 
as being 3.09/10® lb. per cir. .mil ft., and 1 watt-hr. as 
3.41 B. t. u.: 


E a 9 
Tx 


= 5.13 X 10® 


IH 
A® Tx 


( 2 . 20 ) 


The value of t still remains unknown. A study of the 
time to reach the point of maximum deflection was made 
and the purely empirical formulas given in equation (3) 
and (3.1) in the main part of the paper resulted. The 
term given in equation (2.20) is a correction term in the 
main formula, and even «Tors of ten per cent or more 
in it are usually unimportant. 

The determination of the value of the term q 
will now be taken up. Referring to equation 
(2.3), it is evident that the energyinput for a movement 
X is (0.0225 P/10®) log* [ (C + 2 X)/C ] per line^ foot. 

If we assume that a cable retains its parabolic form 
throughout its movement, then the horizontal projec¬ 
tion is also a parabola, and the value of X at a distance I 
from the mid-point of the span is: 

X = X„ - p Z® (2.21) 


where p is a proportionality constant. The average 
input for the entire span is then: 

Input per ft. 


0.0225 P 
10 ® 


i ./2 

J 


log* 


C-t-2(X„-pP) 


dl 


L/2 


( 2 . 22 ) 


It can be shown that the solution of equation (2.22) is: 


Input per ft. = 


0.0225 P 
10 ® 




2X„ 


C-t-2X„ 


yjp (1-^ 0.00212 0) 


10.65 

A 


d t 


3.09 A 
10 ® 


0.093 d 9 


(2.16) 



I 2X„ 

\ C + 2X„ \ I 2X^ 

I 2X„ / C'-|-2X„ 

> C-1-2X„. 




Transposing, integrating, and writing tiie solution, the 
following expression is obtained: 

t = 0.01342-^ log. (1 -1- 0.00212 9) . (2.17) 

from which 

9 = 471.5 1) (2.18) 


(2.23) 

This value of energy when multiplied by L, can be 
equated to that expressed in equation (2.3). A direct 
solution for q is not simple. It can be observed that the 
value for q would vary for different values of XmlC. 
It is found, howevra*, that for a wide range of variation 
in this ratio, the value of q changes very slowly. For 
example, the following table shows the comparison: 
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q 


10.0 

0.67 

1.0 

0.62 

0.1 

0.66 


These results indicate that about 1.26 wouldbeagood 
valuetousefor2ginequation(2.3). However,because of 
tie fact that the loading due to the magnetic forces is 
greater near the supports, the cable departs from the 
catenary or parabola, and has greato* sag near the 
supports than a true catenary. This means that the 
average ener^ input is increased above that calcu¬ 
lated.- The exact amount of this increase, and corre¬ 
sponding value of 2 q, is probably difficult to determine 
mathematically. 

It has just been shown that it should be greater than 
1.26, and of course it must be less than 2, since this is 
the value it would have if the cable hung in a rectan¬ 
gular form, that is, with a constant sag for its entire 
length. Obviously, the cable remains closer to being a 
catenary in form rather than a rectangle, so the above 
values should be closer to 1.25. The value need not be 
very precise, because, being a logarithmic tenhi it can 
be varied considerably without affecting the final result 
ve^much. It was found that the use of 2 g = 1.6 gave 
quite good agreement between calculated and ex¬ 
perimental results, so this figure was chosen. 

If the value in equation (2.20) and the above value for 
2 g is substituted in equation (2.15), and if fa is taken 
as 3.86 and E as 14,000,000 (values for copper), then 
the following expresfflon is obtained. 


0.0447 y 


P , C-f-1.5J:„ 

' C 

^0 {Rn? — ^0*) ^ 

. 18 X 10« gp / RJ-y, 

\ y. 



+ 2 - 6.13 X lO" . (2.24) 

Since Rm and JC*, are both unknown, this equation 
cannot be solved directly. However, for the great 
majority of cases, the path of the cable is horizontal, 
or nearly so. Assuming horizontal movement, then: 

Em = -V X„? -f- y^ (2.25) 

By substituting this in equation (2.24), the following 
usable form is obtained. 


, C-H.6X. 

0.0447 ya log,-- 


Ko Xm^ 


18 X K,Xm^ 
Tx^y, 


+ 2- 6.13 X 10« 


IH 

A^Tx 


( 2 . 26 ) 


Equation (2.26) is the same as equation (5) in tlie Tviqm 
part of the paper. 


Appendix D. 

Miniature Tests 

As plained in the main part of the paper, the 
conditions of the miniature test should be so chosen 
that each of the terms in equation (5) will be the, same 
as for the large scale condition being duplicated. 
This conclusion was reached because of the fact that 
equation (5) contains the constant term 2, and if one 
term is the same it is reasonable to suppose that all 
terms should be the same. Let n, and n„ be the 
multipliers of the full scale distances, current, tension, 
and area of cable, respectively, to obt^n the equivalent 
small scale values, and substitute Vyo/2 for t Then 
in order to keep the respective terms of equation(5), 
the same for both full scale and small scale values, the 
following relations must hold: 

_ 

^2 = 1 (Prom left hand term) 

_ 

^ (Prom first right hand term) 
Vn ^ • 

“ ^^2 ^ 1 (Prom last term) 

The solution of these three simultaneous equations 
gives: 

' ifii = ria = n 

lit = V~n 

Since y, = K,mI//8 T., L = V8Txyo/Kom 
The multiplier for span length, then, is: 


Discussion 

E. F. Pearsons The Northwestern Electric Company in 
Portland has had several cases of heavy conductors on three- 
phase 11,000-volt lines slapping together while eanying short- 
circuit currents of from 5000 to 14,000 amperes. Oui* ease 
seems to parallel closely some of the test cases as set up in the 
paper. 

Since reading the paper I have been wondering just what will 
be the best economic solution of this problem as applied to our 
existing systems within city limits. 

The paper recommends as a solution the spacing of poles at 
closer intervals, the use of heavier conductors, higher stringing 
tensions, the use of feeder reactors to limit the current, and 
increased spacing of conductors. In our city, and the same 
condition should apply in other large cities, the pole spacing in 
general is practically as low as city regulations will permit. Ad¬ 
ditional poles on residential and business streets are objection¬ 
able and I do not look for much relief from this source. 

The use of conductors of much larger than 4/0, together with 
heavier stringing tensions, results in considerable increase in 
guying costs and in many cases it is impractical to install ad¬ 
ditional guys at dead ends due to protests from propertj^ owners, 
A certain amount of relief, however, may be obtained from this 
source, more particularly where present conductors are very 
light, such as changing from No. 4 to No. 1/0 copper. 

Since the magnetic force between conductors is proportional 
to the square of the current, it seems to me that limiting of 
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current with reactance, either in the form of reactors or high- 
reactance transformers, offers the best economic solution. 

Some relief can also be obtained tlu'ough the increase of con¬ 
ductor spacing, but at considerable cost on existing lines. 

One other possible solution for lines of 13 lev. or less in con¬ 
gested urban territories has occurred to me. Since the 
conductors are repelled from one another under short-circuit 
conditions, we might consider the installation of a semi-rigid 
string of small strain insulators between conductors at the 
center of existing spans. 

This idea at first may soem far-fetched. However, this 
should, to a certain degi'eer, acd as a substitute for decreased pole 
spacing and tlius minimize the condtictor movement. The cost 
of installation woxxld be considerable, but for 13 kv. and less, 
it should not cost over one-third of the value of an intermediary 
pole, particularly for the long poles necessary in congested 
distnets. 

Whatever plan avo use to effect a complete solution on systems 
already existing in our city will cost a considerable amount of 
money and the i>ne which will best effect the solution on an 
economic basis should bo the one chosen. 

L. R. Gamble: Wo have already chocked up some of tho 
linos on our system witli the data presented in this paper, and 
dud we arc still safe with the higher voltage lines like 110,000 
and 60,000, but we arc getting dangerously close with our 
13,000-A''olt lines. 

A. C. Pratt: Wo have a great deal of rather heavy distribu¬ 
tion at 2300 volts. The short-circuit values can reach probably 
25,000 amperes with, reactors in series, and on lines witliont 
reactoi’s can retwdi 50,000 or 60,000 amperes. So far we have got 
ahmg jn’otty avoH by the use of spreaders. For that low voltage 
our sprt.’adors are exceedingly simido, being nothing but ordinary 
cross-arms and ordinary pins, tho same as a pole structure with¬ 
out the pole. 1’hey hang in the middle of the span. The spans 
are about 110 ft., and this spreader cuts the effective span down 
to about 55 ft. Inasmuch as tho maximxim short circuit, of course, 
is considerably greater in theimmediate vicinity of the substation, 
we hax'e recently adopted the expedient of using weather-proof 
wire for, say, 500 ft. outside the substation, at the same time 
using large cables, say 500,000 or 600,000 eir. mils for this same 
distance. Beyond this point wo split up into a number of smaller 
cables in order to reduce tho indxictivo drop. 

We have one case of a short 2300-volt tie between substations, 
which acts to tie the buses of the substations together, maldng, 
in effect, one .station. 

Thex’e are two circuits on this polo line. Eacih circuit is 
633,000 cir. mils. The sjxreadors on those circuits are 50 ft. 
apart. We have never yet had a flash on those lines, although I 
have no doubt we reach 50,000 amperes. 

L. F* Hunt: In designing one of our long spans of multi¬ 
circuit type over the Long Beach Channel the slapping of con¬ 
ductors together, duo to short circuits, was considered. We 
took steps to calcxilate what effect the heavy short-circuit cur¬ 
rents would have on that span. It was found that a single-phase 
short circuit, that is, one conductor short-circuited with the other 
conductor, gave the most severe condition. It was also found 
that tho temperature rise in the condxictor due to the heating of 
the cun^ent, caused considerable sag in the span, which would 
give considerable trouble if the spacing was not vertical. The 
spacing in these spans being vertical, the sag would cause a short 
circuit on the same circuit, therefore causing the same circuit 
breaker to trip out. 

It Avas also foxind that by selecting the cirexxits so they coxild 
be relayed at an increased rate, the amount of swing of conduc¬ 
tors would be reduced and fxirthermore that tho heavier condxic- 
tor would decrease the swing. Due to the fact that it took a 
very peculiar coincident short circuit to cause sufficient current 
to flow, and the short circuit had to be on one particular feeder 
to give any troxible, the standard conductor was used. 


L. •?. Corbett: I wish to add a word regarding the three- 
phase short ciroxiit. It is my opinion that no greater swing of 
conductors would be experienced from full metallic short circuits 
on three-phase lines than from the single-phase short circuits 
considered in the paper. The frequencies in common use are 
25 and 60 cycles per second. Because of their inertia the conduc¬ 
tors will not get into motion soon enough to give any trouble from 
their displacement, due to the rapidly reversing forces which 
woxild exist when all three phases are involved. In the single- 
phase short circuit there is a succession of impulses, each tending 
to force the conductors apart, since the current in the two wires 
is flowing in opposite directions on both sides of the cycle, so the 
effect is cumulative. 

I beUeve the authors have discussed the maximxim condition 
by considering a single-phase short circuit between two of the 
conductors. 

W, S. Peterson: I agree with Mr. Pearson that it is best, in 
general, to use reactors to cut down the currents and thus reduce 
the forces on the conductors, because you are then working with 
a factor that varies as the square. It is the same principle that 
makes the use of shorter spans valuable, because the movements 
vary approximately as the 3/2 power of the span, while the 
variation with other factors is at a lower power. This leads to 
the point that has been mentioned, that is, putting insulators at 
the center of the span, thus dealing with the next most effective 
thing, namely, span length. 

I have seen the insulators so installed on the Montana Power 
Company system. I believe this method is of value and should 
be used at times. The only objection that J have ever heard 
against it, is that it is difficult to maintain the insulators. On the 
other hand, such work is infrequent on low-voltage circuits, 
and if the conductors are heavy enough so that some sort 6f a 
trolley can be used to transport the men out to the center of the 
span on the condxxctor, it should still be an effective method of 
limiting condxictor movements. 

Mr. Wade is correct in assuming that in some cases the move¬ 
ment is so extreme that the stresses are close to the elastic 
limit of the cable. Equation .(2J2) in Appendix C of the com¬ 
plete paper can be used to calculate this maximum tension. 
In some eases, however, the elongation due to heating decreases 
the tension more than increased radial sag has increased it, so 
that the tension at the point of maximum deflection is not liigher 
than the initial tension. 

The three-phase short circuits, of course, open up a new field, 
possibly more complicated than the single-phase condition. 
In brief, in the three-phase condition, one is dealing with a 
conductor carrying a current in the magnetic field set up by 
currents in the other two conductors. These currents are out 
of phase, which makes the problem more complicated mathe¬ 
matically. I believe that, in three-phase investigations, the thing 
to do is to use the miniature test set-up, which should give 
results quicker and more accurately than a system of calculation. 

In the ease of the Long Beach Channel crossing mentioned 
by Mr. Hunt, I imagine the reduction in the time to trip the 
breakers might be a distinct help. I said in the paper that in 
general the ciroxiit breakers could not be tripped fast enough to 
be of help. I was referring to spans of the order of 150 ft. 
in length where the time to reach the maximum point is one- 
quarter to one-third of a second. In the Long Beach Channel 
crossing, the spans are over 1000 ft. and the time to reach the 
maximum point is much longer. If one or two seconds should 
elapse before the maximxim deflection is reached, the circuit 
breaker can be of use and the movement would be reduced by 
tripping more quickly. 

The vertical construction of these lines is an advantage, 
as it would have a tendency to confine the interference to the cir¬ 
cuit in trouble, unless resulting arcs are blown into adjacent 
circuits, or unless the movements should acquire horizontal 
components from the currents in the adjacent circuits. 








Residual Voltages and Currents in Power 
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Synopsis.—In the problem of inductive coordination of power 
and communication systems, residual voltages and currents in the 
power lines are an important element, yet it is apparent that they 
are not in general well understood. Studies have been made and 
others are under way by welUeguipped organizations, which will 


add much to the data concerning them. In this paper the general 
principles which apply are briefly reviewed and applied to typical 
power circuits and networks, and oscillograms are shown which 
verify the theory presented. 

« « « iie 


Balanced and Rbstoual Voltages and Currents 
N the ideal three-phase circuit the vector sum of the 
voltages to ground of the phase wires is zero, and 
the vector sum of the currents in the three wires is 
also zero. In the practical three-phase circuit such is 
not the case. The vector sum of the voltages to ground 
of the phase wires is never quite zero, and the vector 
sum of the currents in the three wires is not zero. In 
inductive coordination studies it is customary to divide 
the voltages to ground smd the currents into "balanced” 
and "residual” components. 

The balanced voltages are those components of volt¬ 
age to ground which are equal in value and so related 
in phase that their vector sum is zero. 

The residual voltage is the vector sum of the voltages 
to ground of the phase wires. It is equivalent to a 
single-phase voltage impressed between the three wires 
in multiple and ground. 

The balanced currents are those components of the 
currents in the wires whose vector sum is zero. They 
are confined to the wires of the circuit and their alge¬ 
braic sum from instant to instant is also zero. 

The residual current is the vector sum of the currents 
in the three phase wires. It is equivalent to a single¬ 
phase current in a circuit consisting of the three wires 
in multiple as one conductor and ground as the other. 

In recent terminology the balanced components are 
those of positive and of reverse phase sequence, the 
residual being a zero-phase sequence component. 

The effects of balanced voltages and currents be 
neutr^zed to a large extent by the use of suitably 
coordinated transpositions in the power and telephone 
circuits. The effects of residual voltages and currents 
are cumulative along an exposure, brining the poten¬ 
tial of the telephone line and equipment to a relatively 
high value above ground. Induction from these corn-* 
ponents obviously is not affected by transpositions in 
the power circuit. 

Generator Wave Form 

The type of wave of voltage striven for in the design 
of a-e. gen erators is the pure sine wave. This is im- 

1. Assistant Engineer, Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

PreaerUed ai the Pacific Coast Corwention of the A I E E 
Spokane, Wash., Atig. 28-SO, 1988. . 


possible of exact attainment, but a very close approxi¬ 
mation is reached in modem designs. In the Standardi¬ 
zation Rules of the Institute a limit is set for the Devia¬ 
tion Factor, a measure of the deviation of the actual 
open-dreuit terminal voltage wave of a s 3 mehronous 
machine from a pure sine wave. 

Actually certain harmonics are present in the genera¬ 
tor wave in varying amounts. If the positive lobe of 
the wave is identical wdth the n^ative lobe, only odd 
harmonics are present. The tendency is for the higher 



Wig. 1—^Maqitbtization and Hysteresis Curves at 
Different States of Saturation 

harmonics to be damped out in the impedance or magni¬ 
fied slightly in the capacitance of the circuit to which 
the generator is connected. At times certain harmonics 
are carried through one or two transformations and can 
be detected from their inductive effects on paralleling 
commumcation circuits. 

Transformer Exciting Current 
The chief cause of higher harmonies in a power system 
is the exciting current of the transformers. Even if 
the generator wave is a pure sine wave of voltage, the 
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exdting current demanded by the transformers will 
contain higher harmonics superposed on the funda¬ 
mental wave if the circuit will permit their flow. If 
it will not, the defidency shows up as higher harmonics 
in the voltage wave. 

To recall the relations esdsting. Fig. 1 is presented 
showing the magnetization and hysteresis curve, Pig. 2 
showing the peaked exciting current required by a dne 
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PiQ. 2 —Sine Wave op Voltage, Peaked Wave op 
Magnetizing Cdrkbnt 



Pig. 3—Sine Wave op Current, Flat Wavb^op Flux 


curve being of the form shown in Fig. iB, the current 
wave will be considerably distorted. Note that the 
distorted wave of current is necessary in order to produce 
a sine wave of counter e. m. f. to oppose that applied, 
and that consequently the secondary e. m. f. wave is 
also a pure sine wave. 

The exdting current of the single-phase transformer 
contains a pronoimced third harmonic, an appredable 
fifth, and higher harmonics in varying amounts. 
Working the iron at high saturation inoreases the magni¬ 
tude of the harmonics, bringing out also some of the 
highCT ones which are not noticeable at low densities. 

Teanspoemer Connections 

When transformers are connected in banks on a three- 
phase astern, certain connections permit the flow of 
harmonic currents and others do riot. It is not in¬ 
tended' here to repeat analyses of a large number of 
possible combinations, but to emphaaze the relations 
existing on a few of the types commonly used. An 
elemental system supplied from one generator is shown 
in Fig. 4. 

Generator 

Present practise favors the Y connection for three- 
phase genaators, with neutral grounded, dther solidly 
or through a resistance. This limits the insulation 
strain on the windings definitely to the Y voltage. ^ It 
is somewhat easier to obtain a good wave form with 
this than with the delta connection. 

Step-Up Transformers 

Practise also favors the delta connection for the pri¬ 
mary of the step-up transformer bank. In this con¬ 
nection, a sine wave of voltage between conductors 
will result in a peaked wave of magnetizing current, 
the necessary third harmonic currents being in phase 
in each transformer and thus dreling around in the 
dosed delta with very low impedance. The secondary 
voltage will then be free of third harmonic components. 



wave of voltage, and Fig. 3 showing the resulting wave 
of flux if the current is compelled to follow a sme 
wave, as for example in a current transformer with 
open circuited secondary coil. ^ 

If a single-phase transformer is coimected to an a-c. 
source, the resulting exdting currmit is as shown in 
Fig. 2. If the iron of the transformer is worked at low 
density, tiie hysteresis curve being of the form in¬ 
dicated in Fig. lA, the distortion of the current wave 
will be slight. If worked at high density, the hystereds 


If other harmonics than the fundamental are present 
in the wave of applied voltage, the same considerations 
as noted regarding the third harmonic current apply 
to the third multiples of the other harmonics, such as 
the 9th, 15th, 21st, 27th, 33rd, etc., which wUl be 
represented in the ddta current, as these will be re¬ 
quired in the magnetizing current in order tha,t the 
3 rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 11th, etc., components of the primary 
voltage may be passed on faithfully to the secondary 
side. 
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The s6condary or line side of the step-up transformer 
bank is usually connected Y with grounded neutral. 
As^in the case of the generator, this adds to safety and 
reliability of operation by limiting the voltage from 
line to ground definitely to the Y voltage. Thus far 
on our t 3 T>ical system we have on the line a good wave 
form of voltage if we started with a good one at the 
generator. 

Step-Down Transformers 
Again^ practise favors the Y-grounded connection 
for the line side of the step-down bank, in this case the 
priinary side. With practically a sine wave of voltage 
applied, these transformers demand the harmonics 
reqxiired in the magnetizing current in order to produce 
the same type of voltage wave. Each transformer 
therefore will draw from the line, if the connections 
permit, current of 3rd, 6th, 7th, 9th, 11th, etc. har¬ 
monics of the fundamental frequency. 

Taking the 3rd harmonic as of major importance in 
this analysis, it will be recalled that in a three-phase 


The third-harmonic currents thus form the chief 
portion of the residual current. Other important 
components are the 9th, 16th, 21st, etc. harmonics, 
if the 3rd, 6th, and 7th harmonics were present in the 
voltage wave. The term “triples” applies to all such 
components. 

Those harmonics of e^cciting current whose d^gnat- 
ing number is not divisible by 3, such as the 6th, 7th, 
11th, 13th, etc., are supplied over the line, and like the 
fundamental, the resultant for each is zero. They, 
with the fundamental, form the balanced components 
of the current. 

Practically, the voltage wave is not of perfect sine 
form,' transformers are not always exactly alike; load 
is not always balanced; unequal leakage from the con¬ 
ductors to ground takes place; the capacitances from 
conductors to ground are not always equal; all of these 
factors contribute to add small amounts of fundamental 
and other odd harmonics to the residual current, but 
those mentioned, the 3rd, 9th, 15ai, etc., predominate. 



rE 



Fig. 


Step . Down Bank, YG/YG Load Bank, YG/ Y 

5 ^Load Bank Connected Y Q/Y (Pkimaky, Y-Gbodnded, Secondary, Y with Isolated Neutral) 



Fig. 6—Load Bank Connected Y/ a (Primary, Y with Isolated Nedtral, Secondary, Delta) 


system the third-harmonic components, either of 
voltage or current, will be 3 times 120 or 360 deg. apart— 
in other words, in phase with each other. With the 
groimd connection on the neutrals of both step-down 
and step-up banks, a path is provided for these in-phase 
componente of the magnetizing current. The third- 
harmonic currents demanded in each leg of the step- 
down bank cannot pass out to the line through the other 
two'legs of the Y, but they can pass through the neutral 
connection and ground to the neutral of the step-up 
bank, and through the Y-connected secondary windings 
of that bank to the line, thus finding a closed path. 
The ddta-conneeted primary windings of the step-up 
bank allow rather free circulation of any third harmonic 
currents necessary to offset those demanded by the 
step-down bank. The “triples” thus find in that bank 
a low-impedance portion of their path, the rest of it 
consisting of the loop formed by the three conductors 
in parallel and the ground, and the bank demanding 
them. 


Load Bank 

The load bank in Fig. 4 is represented as coimected 
Y-Y -mth isolated neutral. In this type of connection, 
the triple-harmonic currents demanded by the ftYuiting 
current of the transformers cannot flow as no path is 
provided for them. The deficiency of third harmonic 
in the magnetizing current appears as a third harmonic 
in the secondary voltage and distortion of the applied 
vpltage wave. The same is true of the other harmonics 
which seek the neutral path,—the 9th, 16th, 21st, etc. 
^ in the case of the currents, these harmonics combine 
into a residual voltage by which the isolated neutral 
differs from ground potential. This difference is 
superposed upon the various phase-wire voltages from 
pround, and there results a residual electrostatic field 
in the medium surrounding the conductor which varies 
with the frequency and resultant magnitude of these 
harmonics. 

As in the case of the currents, tiiose harmonics of 
voltage whose designating numbers are not divisible by 
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three,—such as the 5th, 7th, 11th, ISth, etc., appear on 
the different conductors, but thdr resultante are each 

Zffl‘0. 

If the load bank is connected Y-Y with the primary 
neutral grounded as in Fig. 6, the third-harmonic 
currents required for magnetization can come only from 
the step-down bank, tluough the conductors and ground 
return. In order to supply them, the step-down bank 
must draw upon the step-up bank with its delta-con¬ 
nected primary. Thus the load bank increases the 


The delta secondary path will, in general, have a very 
low impedance compared to the line path, so there will 
be very little residual current in or voltage on the line 
between the load bank and the step-down bank. 

Tertiary Windings 

If separate windings are added to the transformers of 
the step-down bank and connected ddta, most of the 
triple-harmonic currents required for the excitation of 
that bank and of the load bank will be supplied in the 


Fig. 



Step-Down Bank, YG/YG 

7—Load Bank Connected 7 (?/a (Primary, 



Load Bank, YG/d 

y-GROUNDBD, Secondary, Delta) 


residual current in the line back to the source which can 
furnish them.' 

If the secondary of the load bank is connected delta 
arifl the ground on the primary neutral is removed as 
shown in Fig. 6, ho third-harmonic currents can flow 
in the primary, so the secondary voltage wave and the 
primary wave of back e. m. f. tend to become distorted. 
However, at the slightest appearance of a third-. 


delta circulating current, so the line back to the step-up 
bank, (see Fig. 8) will be comparatively free of residual 
current. The division will depend upon the relative 
impedance. If the delta is of large kv-a. capacity 
with low impedance it will be more effective in this 
regard than if of small kv-a. capa<aty with high 
impedance, and as will be shown later, it may even be 
too large to be of maximum benefit. 



VX 


>. 


X 


3_System Supplied prom One Generator, Tertiary Delta in Step-Down Bank 



harmonic in the delta voltage, a third-harmonic cu^ent 
flows in the closed delta and supplies the deficiency 
in magnetization, so the voltage waves remain smooth 
except for the small amount of triple harmonic neces¬ 
sary to overcome the triple-harmonic impedance. 

If the primary neutral is grounded, the secondary 
being delta-connected as shown in Fig. 7, nearly all the 
third-harmonic magnetizing current will be supplied by 
the secondary delta. Some, however, will be supplied 
to the primary over the line from the source through the 
step-down bank. The relative amount of third- 
harmonic current supplied by the secondary delta and 
the line will depend upon their relative impedances. 


Power Networks 

The usual power system is not so simple as the elemen¬ 
tal one depicted in Figs. 4 to 8. Most systems have 
more than one power station, with more than one 
generator and transformer bank at each, feeding the 
system at different points and into multiple lines. 
When some of the transformers are connected^ Y- 
grounded on both sides, some with tertiary-delta wind¬ 
ings, some Y-delta, some delta-delta or delta-Y, it is 
rather difficult to trace out fully the course of the 
residual currents, which is further complicated by 
variations due to system changes. 

However, by analyzing the conditions from the funda- 
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mental principles just treated, at least the general 
features of any problem can be determined, and reasons 
deduced for any particular, conditions encoimtered. 

In Pig. 9 a more complex condition is presented. 
A and B are power plants not far apartfeedingintotwin 
transmission lines. At C is a station with step-down 
auto-transformer banks with delta-tertiary windings 
which are connected to synchronous condensers. 
Another power plant feeds in at D, and at E, F, G, and 
H are step-down stations serving communities and 
industries. 

The delta-Y connected plants deliver a good wave 
form of voltage to the line. -The Y-connected auto¬ 
transformers at C, if the tertiary delta is of low enough 
impedance, will furnish practically all the triple har¬ 
monics needed by those banks whether the condensers 
are on or not. The Y-Y grounded banks at E will 
require triples for their magnetizing current. They will 
draw them from the banks with deltas in them, at 



(a) Shell Type (a) Core Type 


Pig. 10—Magnetic Circuits op Three-Phase 
Transformers 

D and C, the relative amounts depending on the im- 
p^ance of the paths to these soiuves. The banks at F 
with delta tertiaries will supply practically all their own 
triples unless the tertiary impedance is high, in which 
case part of them will be furnished from D and C also. 

The bank at G, being delta-connected on the primary, 
will not affect the situation regarding triples at all. 
The bank at H, connected Y-Y with grounded neutrals, 
will require triple harmonics of current. The bank at 
G cannot supply them, so they must come from F and 
possibly some must come from D and C. 



Generator Bank No. 1 Bank No. 2 Pure Res. Load 

Pig. H—Connections for Test op Triple Harmonic 
Currents to Load 

If a power network is well supplied with banks having 
delta windings, the residual currents are reduced to 
low values. The most effective means for their sup¬ 
pression is to have the ddta in the bank itself either 
as a delta connection on primary or secondary, or as a 
tertiary winding if it is a Y-Y bank. At a station 
where there is a number of banks, the use of such wind¬ 


CURRENTS IN POWER SYSTEMS Transactions A. I. E. E. 

ings in one or two of the banks will serve for all practical 
puiposes,-^while the banks ^ equipped are in service. 

Supplementary Y-Delta Banks for Suppressing 
Residuals 

Some engineas have preferred to install supplemen¬ 
tary- banks of relatively small transformers coimected 
Y-grounded on the primary and ddta on the secondary 


Pig. 12-;-Neutbal Current Through Pure-Rbsistanob 
Load When Voltage Wave Distorted. 

Top curve Is neutral current, 0.068 amperes. Middle: Y-voltage at 
load, 106 volts. Bottom: Load current, 1.67 amperes 

side, where suppression of residual currents and voltages 
was required. Such a bank will do its share of the task 
of furnishing triple-harmonic components of magnetiz¬ 
ing current, its effectiveness being in inverse ratio to its 
impedance compared to other available paths. In the 
individual case, the effectiveness desired and the 6om- 
parative cost of the separate bank and the addition 



Fiq. 13 ^Primart Neutral Isolated. Harmonics Sup^ 
PLIED Through Non-Inductive Load and Secondary Neutral 

Top curve Is current in neutral from load, 0.205 amperes. Middle: 
Ourrent in primary neutral 0 ampere (open). Bottom: Line voltage 110 
volts. 

of tertiary windings on the main bank, iniiliiHing ip. 
stallation, will govern. 

Three-Phase Transformers 
A discussion of residual currents and voltages would 
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not be complete without mention of three-phase trans¬ 
formers. The shell type is quite similar in its charac¬ 
teristics to three separate transformers. In standard 
designs the middle phase is reversed in order to reduce 
the area of the iron magnetic circuit necessary between 
phases. Thus there is an independent magnetic circuit 
for each phase, and the triple-harmonic fluxes have short 



fluxes must be zero. However, any triple-harmonic 
fluxes due to the absence of triple-harmonic magnetizing 
currents are simultaneously in the same direction in 



Pig. 17—^Neutral Currents with Delta Closed Through 
Resistance 

Top curve is neutral current, bank No. 2 to bank No. 3. Middle: 
Nexitral current, bank No. l to bank No, 2. Bottom: Line voltage, 
220 volts 


Pig. 14—^Primary Neutral Closed. Fundamental 
Only in Load Neutral 

Top ciir\'e is cnrront In neutral from load, 0.007 ampere. Middle: 
Current in primai’y neutral, 0,2 ampere. Bottom; Line voltage, 110 volts 



Fig. 15—Connections for Regulation of Residual 
Currents 



Pig. 16—^Neutral Currents with Delta Open 

Top curve is neutral current, bank No. 2 to bank No. 3. Middle, neutral 
current, bank No. 1 to bank No. 2. Bottom, line voltage. 220 volts 

and low-reluctance paths as shown in Fig. 10 a. If the 
primary or secondary windings are connected delta 
they will furnish them, or if'Y-Y with tertiary delta, 
part or all of the triple-harmonic fluxes required will be 
furnished by currents in the delta. 

In the core type the magnetic flux of any one phase 
has its return path through that of the other two phases, 
so for the balanced components the resultant of the 


each leg as shown by the arrows, Pig. 10b, so the mag¬ 
netic circuit for them can be completed only through 
high-reluctance leakage paths through thd air or case. 

Laboratory Tests 

In order to check some of the features outlined re¬ 
garding banks of single-phase transformers, an interest¬ 
ing series of experiments was conducted in the labora- 



Fiq. 18—^Neuteai. Currents with Delta Closed Solid. 
Phase op Residual Current, Bank No. 2 to Bank No. 3 
Reversed 

Top curve Is neutral current, bank No. 2 to bank No. 3. Middle. 
NeuWal current, bank No. 1 to bank No. 2. Bottom: Line voltage. 220 
volts 

tory of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company at 
Emeryville, Calif., with three banks of 1-kw. trans¬ 
formers, using the 110-volt windings as primary and 
secondary and taping up the 2300-volt terminals, except 
that in some of the experiments the 2300-volt windings 
of one bank were used as a closed ddta. By confining 
attention to the exciting currents the relative valu^ of 
the harmonic currents were appreciably large. A 
number of conclusions was detmnined by the ^ts, 
which substantiated the theory presented. 

A Y-Y grounded bank will not send out triple-har- 
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monic currents on the secondary side to pure-resistanee 
loads if there is free circulation of the triple harmonics 
required on the primary side for excitation. If the 
latter are suppressed, causing triple harmonics of volt¬ 
age on the secondary side, there will be triple-frequency 
components in the load current. 

The coimections for this test were as shown in Fig. 11. 
Bank No. 1 was coimected delta-Y in order to eliminate 
any triple harmonics of the generator. The load 
consisted of a 200-watt lamp in each phase. Small air- 
core impedances were placed in the cormections be¬ 
tween neutrals to represent line impedance for the resid¬ 
ual currents. With large values of impedance the wave 
of secondary voltage was distorted and a triple- 
harmonic current flowed in the neutral conductor 
between the load and the transformer bank serving it 
as shown in Fig. 12. 


110 Kv. 



Fig. 19 —Kjeisidttal Cijkri3Nts Suppressed by 
Supplementary Banic 


Still clearer results were obtained when the neutral 
was opened between banks and Zi reduced to z«*o by 
omitting the coil in the neutral between load and bank. 
In this case the triple harmonics demanded by the Y-Y 
bank were supplied through the secondary side and the 
load, as shown by the oscillogram of Fig. 13. 

When the primary neutral of the Y-Y bank was 
closed through, (Zi and Zi both zero), the free flow of 
triple-harmonic currents was permitted on the primary 
side and the neutral from load to bank contained only 
fundamental-frequency current as shown in the oscillo¬ 
gram of Fig. 14. 

Another matter determined was the action of a delta 
secondary (or tertiary) winding, in supplying a part 
only, all required, or an excess of triple-harmonic 
current over that required in the same bank. The con¬ 
nections for this test were as shovm in Fig. 15, the 
transformers in the first two banks in this case bdng 
connected as auto-transformers, the delta in the first 
bank consisting of the 2300-volt windings. 

With the ddta of bank No. 3 completely open, the 
oscillograph was set so that one wave of each of the 
neutral currents and the 60-cycle line voltage were in 
phase as shown in Fig. 16. 

By adjusting the resistance in the delta it was 
possible to reduce the neutral current to practi¬ 
cally a fundamental-frequency wave. Owing to the 
impossibility of observing visually and taking an ex¬ 


posure at the same time with one oscillograph, Fig. 17 
shows the neutral current between No. 2 and No. 3 
banks with some triple-harmonic current superposed on 
a small fundamental-frequency wave, and the triple 
harmonics in the two neutrals are still in phase, i. e., 
there are still triple-harmonic currents flowing from 
bank No. 2 to bank No. 3. 



Fig. 20—Residual Current on Line. Delta of 
Supplementary Bank Open 

Top curve is delta voltage. Middle: Residual current on line. Bottom; 
Reference or timing wave. 104 volts 

When the delta was closed completely, it not only 
supplied all the triple-harmonic current required by its 
own bank but aided in filling the demands of bank No. 
2. This can be noted from Fig. 18, where it will be 
seen that the residual current has completely reversed 
in phase between the second and third banks. 



Pia. 21 —Rbsiuxtal Cubrent on Line, Delta op 

SUPPLEMBNTART BaNK CLOSED 

Top curve is delta current. Middle: Residual current on line. Bottom: 
Reference or timing wave, 104 volts 

Field Tests 

A very similar arrangement was set up in the field at a 
substation connected to a line which had given trouble 
from residual currents. The conditions were as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 19. An auto-transformer bank at A 
contained a delta but at B the voltage was stepped down 
from 60,000 to 11,000 volts through a Y-Y bank with 
neutrals groimded. The 11,000-volt line supplies two 
stations also equipped with Y-Y banks transforming 
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from 11,000 to 4,000 volts* A parallel existed between 
B and C on the 11,000-volt line. 

A supplementary bank of about 25 per cent of the 
capacity of those at C or D was installed at C, connected 
Y-grounded on the primary, and delta on the secondary 
side, with an adjustable resistance across one corner of 
the delta. With the delta open the triple-harmonic 
currents were supplied from A through-bank B for the 
banks at C and D. It was possible to vary the resis¬ 
tance till the residual current in the line was approxi¬ 
mately all fundamental, but due to system variations 
and lack of facilities to observe and make the exposure 
at the same time, no oscillogram of this condition was 
obtained. Figs, 20 and 21, however, show the neutral 
current with delta completely open and completely 
closed, compared with the same timing wave. A com¬ 
plete reversal can be noted, indicating that the supple¬ 
mentary bank, when the delta was closed, supplied the 
triple-harmonic currents required by its own primary 
windings, by the large bank at C and by the bank at 
D, and a portion of those required by the bank at B. 
This corresponds to the results obtained in the labora¬ 
tory on the somewhat similar set-up shown in Pig. 16, 
in which the conditions were more easily controlled. 

Conclusion 

It appears evident that attention to fundamental 
principles of the electric circuit will enable the engineer 
to determine in general the course of residual currents 
in any ^ven transmission system or network. Higher 
harmonics of currents are required in transformer 
inagnetizing current, the suppression of which will give 
rise to higher harmonics of voltage. The higher 
harmonics follow definitely the ordinary law of alter¬ 
nating currents, namely, I ^ E Z, in each case. 
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Discussion 

N. C. Clark: I wonder if Mr. Corbett would tell us if he 
has done anything on higher harmonies. I know from oscillo¬ 
graphic studies at the University of California that there is quite 
a large fifth harmonic introduced by the iron in transformers, 
sometimes amounting to as much as 40 per cent of the third. 
Of course the relations of three-phase circuits do not at present 
yield any obvious method of connection to neutralize or choke 
the fifth and seventh harmonics, but perhaps Mr. Corbett has 
done something on this or could suggest some method of sup¬ 
pressing them. 

A. W. Copley: The test results indicated by Mr. Corbett 
for the circuits shown in Figs. 15 and 19 are of considerable 
interest from a practical standpoint. It has been generally 


accepted as good practise for star-star transformer banks to be 
equipped with a delta winding for the purpose of supplying the 
triple harmonics of magnetizing current required by the baulks. 
There are, however, many transformer banks in service which 
are not provided with such a delta winding. Wl^en these banks 
have a grounded neutral the triple-harmonic cmrent is obtained 
from other transformer banks which are connected star-delta. 
As the banks with the delta may be at a considerable distance 
from the star-star banlcs, the triple harmonic flows for a long 
distance in the ground and therefore gives rise to telephone 
interference. 

Judging from Mr. Corbett’s paper, the particular location of 
the sl^-delta bank supplying the triple harmonic seems to be 
quite important. Moreover, the impedance of the delta winding 
is also quite as important as the location of the bank. It is 
implied that, by properly proportioning the impedance of the 
delta winding and properly locating the star-delta bank, it is 
possible to reduce to a very considerable extent the magnitude 
of the triple harmonies which might flow in the ground at any 
particular location. The application of this idea can undoubtedly 
be successfully used in the prevention of the flow of triple 
harmonics along certain specific parallels. It is not, however, a 
general solution of inductive interference troubles from triple¬ 
harmonic currents. 

D. I* Cone: Mr. Corbett has mentioned transformers and 
generators as causes of harmonics in power systems. A third 
important source is the electric are, as in mercury-arc rectifiers. 

To illustrate the importance of the factor of transformer 
saturation, it may be noted that a change of 1 per cent in the 
voltage on a transformer, as commonly rated, produces a change 
of from 5 to 15 per cent in the exciting-current harmonics. Thus 
a few per cent change in the voltage applied to the transformer 
has been observed to increase or decrease these harmonic currents 
by as much as one-half. In investigating a case of induction 
trouble, which increased at times of light load, it was found 
that the transformers responsible were being energized at a 
higher voltage at light load with corresponding increase of the 
triple harmonic residuals. 

Under “Step-up Transformers** it is stated that the secondary 
voltage will be “free** of third-harmonic components where 
deltas of low impedance are provided. As a matter of practise, 
it is found that the star-star transformers give the maximum 
triples, while a low-impedance delta connection may reduce them 
to as little as 5 to 10 per cent. A technique was developed some 
years ago in connection with the California studies to which 
Mr. Corbett referred, by which approximate values can be 
estimated for the amounts of these triple harmonics. In 
studies that have been made, even on complicated systems of the 
kind shown in Pig. 9, a fair agreement between preliminary 
estimates and actual test results has resulted. 

This method is described by Osborne in a discussion, (see page 
2175, Trans. A. I. B. E., VoL 34, 1915). Each transformez’, 
as far as the exciting-current harmonics are concerned, is treated 
as an impedance in series with a generator, and with appropriate 
representation of leakage and line impedances. 

The use of supplementary banks to absorb the triple har¬ 
monics of star-star banks has been explored considerably. In 
one case of a star-star bank with both neutrals grounded, and 
an exposure adjacent, the proposal was made to provide an 
auxiliary Y-delta bank to be connected in this way. The pro¬ 
posed bank was small, (about 20 per cent or less of the capacity 
of the Y-Y bank). However, it was pointed out that, having 
the Y-delta bank at the same station with the Y-Y bank, it was 
practicable to connect the neutrals of the two banks together, 
but isolated from ground. This procedure provided for the 
triples of the Y-Y bank and opened the circuit for triple har¬ 
monics along the exposure. 

The proposal indicated in Pig. 19 of the paper, for controlling 
the triple-harmonic residuals in a particular exposure between 
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B and C, by ineans of a delta with resistance, has the effect of 
increasing the residual voltage and of causing increased flow of 
triple-harmonic residuals in other parts of the network. Such 
a scheme must he applied with caution to the particular case, 
because in improving one part, difficulty may be caused elsewhere. 
Observations of the induction also indicate that the adjustment 
is rather unstable so that variations of voltage and of switching 
arrangements in adjacent lines tend to upset the balance and 
increase the residual current. 

R* E. Klstlers In Mr. Corbett’s paper he has emphasized 
the importance of having the step-up banks connected delta- 
star. If they were connected star-star and grounded, the odd 
triple harmonics from the generator would circulate freely and 
woidd produce high inductive effects. Where, however, there 
are intermediate sections of transmission network ooimected 
directly to the generators having their neutral grounded, the 
capacitance to ground of the feeder network, arising either from 
long open-wire sections or cable sections, may provide sufficiently 
low impedance to permit the flow of enough residual current, 
due to the impressed residuals from the generators, to cause 
interference. In some such cases residual current or prominent 
harmonics thereof have been limited by the installation of 
the resistors or reactors or anti-resonant shunts in the generator 
neutral. In other cases, consideration has been given to the 
use of special design features in new generators to limit the triple 
harmonics in the phase-to-neutral voltage wave. 

The oscillograms shown in Mr. Corbett’s paper relative to 
the effects produced on the triples in the various portions of the 
setups shown on Pigs. 16 and 19 clearly indicate the benefits to be 
derived by the use of star-delta banks. The results also show 
the importance of locating such star-delta banks properly so as 
to provide for reduction of the odd triples in the desired sections 
of the power network. The use of resistance in the delta winding 
of such banks is equivalent to the insertion of resistance in the 
neutral-to-ground connection on the primary side in so far as 
limiting the residual currents taken from the line by this trans¬ 
former bank is concerned, with the exception that its own odd 
triple magnetizing currents, with the delta resistor, would of 
necessity then be supplied from the line in correspondingly 
increased proportions. 

Roy WRkinst I should like to point out in Mr. Corbett’s 
paper a couple of the practical objections the operating engineer 
will meet when he applies such a system to residual-current 
correction. 

Until 1910 exciting current on the average power transformer 
ran from 8 to 10 per cent. Some of the older ones that are still 
in service, of the older Stanley make that were built twenty 
years ago, run even higher than that at normal voltage. Un¬ 
fortunately, those transformers are run many times at more than 
a normal saturation. They are, of course, the worst offenders 
toward putting out odd harmonics on the line. 

The present transformers as manufactured run as low as 2 
per cent of the full-load current. There have been cases in the 
last two or three years where banks as large as 50,000-kv-a. 
had less than 2 per cent. One case that I know of measured 
current at normal voltage of 1.4 per cent exciting current of the 
normal full-load current. 

As you run up on the knee of the saturation curve, the per¬ 
centage of exciting current increase for rise in voltage, and on 
many transformers a 10 per cent increase in voltage will increase 
the exciting current 100 per cent. 

As you go up in exciting current, you also go up in the effect 
of the higher harmonics. If you get a heavy exciting current 
the effects of the seventeenth and twenty-first harmonics become 
apparent, and those harmonics are particularly detrimental for 
communication circuit. That was one point. 

The second is that in applying a Y-delta bank, provision must 
a ways be made for transient troubles on the system. When- 
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ever a Y-delta bank is put on a grounded system, the delta 
must be big enough to protect the bank itself. In other words, 
with one grounded phase that delta must be able to pass enough 
current to relay out the high-tension side. 

One obvious method of correcting this is to open the delta, 
and in all cases that I know of where that has been tried, dis¬ 
astrous results were encountered. If you relay the delta open 
in a case of trouble on the high-tension side, you give rise to 
voltages in the transformer which probably will puncture the 
insulation. 

One other thing it is weU to keep in mind is that in all of these 
circuit connections we do not dispense with the harmonics of 
the primary wave. In other words, you only change from cur¬ 
rent to voltage or vice versa; connecting a bank up in a certain 
way does not eliminate the exciting current. It simply converts 
it from current to voltage. It then becomes a problem of 
deciding which is the most detrimental use for the bank to be 
put to. 

J* O’R. Ck>lemaii: (communicated after adjournment) In 
this paper two very important points are brought out, which 
if given proper consideration in the planning of electrical supply 
could be taken care of with little or no inconvenience or expense. 
However, if these points are not properly considered initially the 
coordination problem may be difficult and expensive. 

The transformer requires certain harmonics in the exciting 
current even though the impressed voltage is a sine wave. 
Fortunately, these harmonics are usually not excessive in trans¬ 
formers of good design operated at rated voltage. However, 
in order to obtain economy in construction the core is designed 
to operate at a high flux density, and as shown by Fig. 1 in the 
paper a relatively small increase in the flux density above the 
design value caused by increased impressed voltage above 
normal required a considerable increase in magnetizing force. 
This increase in magnetizing force results in a large increase in 
harmonics in the exciting current. Therefore, a relatively few 
large transformers on a system operating above normal voltage 
can materially increase the inductive influence of a whole system. 

The paper not only shows how delta-connected windings can 
be used to limit the transmission of triple-harmonic exciting 
current over the lines but shows how and why the use of delta-' 
connected windings may exaggerate the conditions that they are 
supposed to remedy. 

A proper consideration of these two apparently small factors 
in both transmission and distribution will materially aid in the 
solution of a rather difficult and trying problem. 

L. J. Corbett: Possibly if Mr. Clark had read the paper a 
little more thoroughly he would have noted my mention of the 
fifth and seventh harmonics. Those which are not triples are 
balanced exactly the same as the fundamental. The resultant 
of each becomes zero in any three-phase line. The residual is 
not absolutely free of them, however, because the value of the 
residual current is also influenced by leakage of insulators, by 
the difference in capacitance to ground of the conductors, and 
by things of that sort, which do bring in a little of the fifth and 
seventh and other odd harmonies, just as they do the funda¬ 
mental. There is always some fundamental in the residual 
current. Because of the influence of the Y-Y and Y-delta banks 
on the triple harmonies, they were given the most attention in 
the paper. 

I am glad Mr. Copley emphasized the point that it is not 
always best to have a delta in a transformer bank. Sometimes 
you have too much delta for your conditions, and you may get 
stray residual currents from other directions. It is, as has been 
pointed out by others, a matter for very careful consideration 
of every case. 

Mr. Cone believes that the Y-Y banks are the worst offenders, 
I agree. He said further that the harmonics are reduced if the 
delta is present, but he never saw the delta which reduced them 
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to zero. I think the answer to that is in the reversals shown in 
the paper. There is a certain point at which the residual currents 
on the lines are reduced to zero, but due to filiq.Tigipg system 
conditions they may flow back and forth. At a given instant 
for a certain setting they are zero. Then the sHghtest rise in 
voltage on the system throws them in one direction; the slightest 
lowering of voltage sends them in the other direction. This is 
due to the changing requirements for magnetization. 

Mr. Cone referred to Mr. Osborne’s discussion and to his 
method which is common among our telephone friends, in which 
these banks are called generators of residuals. To my mind, 
calling Y-Y bank a generator of residuals is like calling a hungry 
man a generator of a chicken dinner. It is a void; it is a vacancy; 
it is a suction which pulls these residual currents into the Y-Y 
bank. To consider such banks sources of residual currents seems 
to me a misnomer. This may be only a difference of language 
but it seems a real difference in thought, to the extent of 180 
deg., as mentioned by Mr. Cone. Mr. Osborne’s method is no 
doubt useful mathematically for certain purposes, but in t his 
paper the endeavor was to present the physical facts. 

Mr. Eistler stated that he would prefer to see the resistance 


inserted in the Y-ground rather than in the delta. I think there 
is a difference, because when a resistance is placed in the ground 
connection of the Y, there is an increase in triple-harmonic 
voltage as well as a reduction in triple-harmonic current. In 
using a delta you actually furnish some of the triple-harmonic 
current required for magnetizing, and you lessen the triple- 
harmonic voltage. 

I was glad to have Mr. Wilkins call attention to the differences 
in values of harmonics with magnetization which were not fully 
emphasized in the paper. If we had run the saturation higher 
in our laboratory tests we would have introduced much higher 
values of harmonics and would have had a very much more 
distorted wave. I refer anyone interested to Mr. Prank’s^ 
excellent paper before the Institute in 1910. He used a number 
of transformers, singly and in banks, and took a number of 
oscillograph curves. He increased the excitation to as high as 
200 per cent, which gave an extremely peaked wave of current, 
and brought in very large values of harmonics far up in the range. 


1. John J. Frank, Observation of ffarmonics in Current and in Voltage 
Wave Shapes of Transformers, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XXIX, 1910. p. 809. 
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Synopsis.—The inherent admntages of carrier-current telephony carrier-current Ulephone equipment now available is not always 
over high-voltage power transmission lines during the past five apparent. This paper gives abrief outline of modem communication 
ymrs have r&uim in an unusually rapid development of this form requirements in this field, the problems involved in providing this 
Of commumcation. To one who has not been constantly in touch communication, and a brief outline of the different types of equip- 
with ihu rapid development, the necessity for the numerous types of ment now available to provide the required communication. 


C ommunication requirements may be classified traffic locaUy by private line extensions, or by secondary 
according to their complexities as follows: carrier channels from points not on the trunk channel. 

1. Requirements which may be fulfilled by the 4. Communication is often required between trunk 
use 0 a single channel. A system meeting these re- or secondary carrier stations and isolated points, such as 
qui^ente is analogous to a single telephone line con- (a) patrolman’s houses near the transmission line, 
nectmg all stations on the system. The practical limit (b) open air stations permanently located at isolated 
to which such a system may be extended is detamined switching points, and (c) designated points for use of 
by the volume of traffic handled. portable equipment. 

2. Requirements making necessary the use of several In providing eqmpment to meet the communication 

requirements just outlined, many problems present 
themselves in connection with the operating require¬ 
ments and the electrical characteristics of the transmis¬ 
sion system. 

The problems met in superimposing high-frequency 
currents on conductors canying power at high potential 
. may be divided under the two general headings of 
Coupling and Transmission. The problem of coupling 
high-frequency equipment to high-tension transmission 
lines was quite novel, and at the outset there was no 
e^erience available for guidance. Economic con¬ 
siderations naturally formed a large part of .the problem, 
and are responsible solely for the development and 
design of several types of coupling capacitors, each 
type being best suited to a particular field of application. 

The transmission of high frequencies over a power 
network involves very different problenas from the 
transmission of low frequencies over the same network, 
or from the transmission of high frequencies over tele¬ 
phone conductors. It has been necessary, therefore, 
to develop a radically different technique for handling 
power-line communication problems. 

The ideal line for the transmission of high frequencies 
would consist of a single high-voltage transmission line 
which has no directly-cormected branch lines and which 
may be terminated at its ends in an impedance equiva- 
Fro. 1— Trvnk-Linb Cabeibe-Cubrbnt Telephone Trans- ^^0 ii® surge impedance. Such an ideal condition is 
MiTTEB—R eceivbb Unit voTy s^dom realized or even very closely approa<ffied in 

actual practise. Branch lines produce two effects on a 
communication channels on the same transmission carriw communication channel; first, due to the fact 
hues, to handle more traffic than can be satisfactorily that the branch line must be energized as well as the main 
cared for by a single channel. transmission line a lose of some carrier energy isincurred; 

3. Reqi^ements making it advantageous to employ and second, a branch line gives rise to reflection. 
long trun lr channels, each trunk station collecting When the carrier-frequency voltage reaches the remote 

1. Both of the General'Bleotrio Co., San Francisco, Calif. the branch line, it is reflected back toward the 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., POint of origin and arrives at that point with a phase 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. B8-S1, ides. relation (with respect to the original voltage) which will 
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depend upon the lei^th of the branch line and the 
requency of transmission. This reflected wave may 
tterefore either aid or oppose the original voltage. 
Fortunately, however, in most practical applications 
the two above effects are either too small to seriously 
affect communication, or may be avoided to a large 
^tent by a proper selection of operating frequency, 
mere necessary, the effect of branch lines may be 
eliminated from the carrier circuit by means of high- 
frequency trap circuits. 

Frequently, it becomes necessary to communicate 
over a transmission line which is broken permanently 
by a voltage transformation or frequency changer, or 
wWch may be opened by switches. In these cases. 
It IS necessary to provide a means for transferring thq 
carrier energy around the break in the power circuit. 



Fig. 2—Coupling Capacitobs fob Powbb-Linb Caubibe 
TbIiBI’HONB 

The same problem is involved in transferring a com¬ 
munication channel from one transmission system to 
another. 

In some cases, the communication distances involved 
are such that a power in excess of that supplied by the 
normal transmitt^ is required. This problem can 
usually be solved in either of two ways: by increasing 
the power of the transmitter until sufficient energy is 
received at the remote point, or by using carrier-current 
repeater equipment near the electrical center of the 
transmission system to raise the energy level of the 
received signals to their original value, and re-transmit 
them along the transmission system. The latter 
method has three distinct advantages; first, the total 
power required to transmit a signal over a long distance 
is less if a repeater is used than if the signal is trans¬ 
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mitted directly; second, the repeater requires no ab¬ 
normally large output from any of the transmitters a.nfl 
therefore does not increase interference between carrier 
channels nor greatly increase the probability of inter¬ 
ference wth broadcast receivers; third, the two remote 
communicating stations may be using entirely different 
carrier channels, the transfer in channels being made at 
the repeater. 

It is evident from a consideration of these problems 
that an equipment designed to provide absolutely 
satisfactory service for transmission over telephone 
conductors might be entirely inadequate to provide 
communication over a power network. 

The following description of the available carrier- 
current telephone equipments developed by the com¬ 
pany vrith which the authors are connected will serve 
as an indication of the methods used in meeting the 
communication requirements and in solving the prob¬ 
lems related thereto. 

Among all t3^es of. apparatus complete intercom¬ 
munication is provided, a single frequency band being 
employed for each two-way channel. 

PKiMARy Station Equipment 

Tffis equipment has been developed to meet the 
requirements on trunk channels. The necessary facilities 
for efficient and economical operation of tnmk 
are provided in the following operating features: 

1. Fifll automatic operation is provided from any 
operator’s phone, the necessary procedure in placing or 
receiving a call being practically identical with that of 
a conventional wire-line automatic telephone system. 

^ 2. A maximum of ten two-wire telephone extension 
lines may be connected to each station equipment, each 
line having complete control of the carrier station and 
being selectively called from any carrier station on the 
same system. Provision may also be made to allow 
commimication from other telephones connected with 
private branch exchanges, either manual or automatic. 

3. Each incoming telephone line has exclusive and 
private use of the carrier equipment, and the conversa¬ 
tion cannot be interrupted by a party on any other 
incoming line. An exception to this is that dispatchers’ 
lines, or other designated lines, may be connected for 
prefored service, thus permitting the operators at 
designated^ telephones to interrupt a conversation on 
any other line and request the use of the carrier channel. 

Parties on lines not connected for preferred service 
receive a “bw tone” if they attempt to place a call 
when the station equipment is in use. 

4. Four-wire circuits may be employed if the noise 
level on a telephone line is so high as to make it unsuit¬ 
able for a two-wire extension. When a four-wire circuit 
is used, the signal input to the line from the operator's 
telephone instrument may be raised to any desired 
level by means of simple amplifier equipment, and thus 
the. ratio between signal and noise may be increased. 
The strength of the audio-frequency input to the carrier 
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set may be reduced by means of adjustments at the 
carrier set, so that when an amplifier is used at the 
operator’s end of the line, satisfactory operation may be 
obtained, even though the noise level on the line is quite 
high. The service provided over a four-wire circuit is 
the same as for a two-wire circuit. 

5. Provision is made for the application of “inter¬ 
system” attachments, to provide communication from 
the same station equipment over either of two separate 
carrier channels. Wire-line extensions from a station 
so equipped may receive or transmit calls selectively 
over either channel, the selection of channels being 
entirely automatic. While an operator is engaged in a 
conversation over one channel, he can receive calls over 
the other channel. 

6. By means of a suitable attachment, high-tension 
telephone lines can be xised for extension service, the 
operation secured on such extensions being the same as 
that for “quiet line” extensions. 

7. Two primary equipments may be used together 
for repeating signals on very long channels, or for trans¬ 
ferring gignalg from one transmission network to 
another. This service will be discussed under a later 
heading. 

Secondary Station Equipmpit 
Some communicating points do not require all the 
operating features provided in a primary equipment. 
A secondary station equipment has been developed to 
meet this condition economically. Pour wires are 
required for connecting each telephone instrument to 
the set. When several telephone instruments are used, 
code ringing is employed. Pull selective ringing may 
be provided by the use of one additional conductor 
between the set and each instrument. 

The apparatus is designed to operate normally from 
110-volt a-c. power supply, but may be made in¬ 
dependent of the a-c. supply by the addition of a motor 
alternator operating from a storage battery. Wh^e no 
a-c. supply is available, this storage battery may be 
charged from a gasoline-engine-driven generator. 

isooTH Equipment 

This equipment is suitable for communication from 
isolated points where the commimication distances are 
moderate. It is designed for operation-either from dry 
cells or from a 110-volt a-c. supply. The equipment is 
moimted in a weatherproof case and when battery 
operation is used, may be installed on a tower or other 
convenient location exposed to the weather. This ap¬ 
plication is intended primarily for use by line patrolmen 
or service crews, and intermittent service only is 
provided. When this equipment is used with a-b. 
supply, full time operation is provided and it is suitable 
for installation in switching stations and line patrol¬ 
men’s houses. The equipment includes a small 60-cell 
storage battery which provides emergency operation 
during failure of the a-c. supply. The communication 
provided by this equipment is simplex; that is, the 


operator employs a push-button on the hand set to 
change from “receiving” to “transmitting” position. 

Portable Equipment 

This equipment is designed to provide communica¬ 
tion between any station equipment and fixed pointe 
along the transmission line within a radius of approxi¬ 
mately 30 mi. It is a self-contained and extremely 
compact transmitter receiver imit, weighing approx¬ 
imately lS}i lb., and provided with shoulder straps to 
fadlitate canying. The communication provided is 
simplex. 

Intersystem Equipment 

This equipment is designed to operate as an attach¬ 
ment to the primary station equipment, permitting 
the operation of such an equipment on either of two 
communication chaonels. A load dispatcher may thus 
communicate selectively over either his own com¬ 
munication system or that of an interconnecting system. 
As an alternative, the load dispatchCTs of two inter¬ 
connected systems may be pro-vided with a channel 
separate from those used for system communication. 

By-Passing Equipment 

When it is necessary to transfer the carrier energy 
around a transformation, open disconnecting switch, or 
other discontinuity in the carrier circuit, a by-pa^ 
equipment consisting of a series of resonant circuits is 
Mnployed. Since no vacuum tubes or moving parte 
are employed the equipment requires only periodic 
inspection and is therefore suitable for tower mounting 
at isolated or unattended pointe. 

Carrier Current Repeater Equipment 

In discussing the primary equipment, mention was 
made of the fact that two carrier sets may be used 
together to' comprise a repeater assembly. Such an 
equipment may be installed to serve two distinct 
piuposes: First, it may be used to raise the energy 
level on a carrier channel and therefore permit much 
greatCT communication distance; and second, it may be 
used to connect two otherwise independent communi¬ 
cation channels and permit either completely inde¬ 
pendent operation of the two channels or complete 
intercommunication between stations on the two chan¬ 
nels, as desired. 

When operating as a normal repeater, the equipment 
functions as follows: The incoming modulated carrier 
is received and demodulated in the normal maimer. 
The signal component is then amplified and impressed 
upon the transmitter operating over the outgoing 
channel. The apparatus is so designed that a signal 
which has been received and re-transmitted by the 
repeater cannot pass back through the repeater to the 
side from which it was originally received. This is 
accomplished by apparatus so designed that when one 
of the transmitters begins to function, the output circuit 
of its associated receiver is blocked. All tenden<qr 
toward “feed-backs,” which would result in oscillation 
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or “singing” of the repeater circuit, is thereby elim¬ 
inated. The operations for repeating the signals are 
identical for both directions. 

The repeater equipment is in the optative condition 
only while actually in use. It is started automatically 
from a calling station as follows: 

An operator desiring to communicate through the 
repeater station first dials the “repeater exchange” 
number. This number serves to start the motor- 
generator set and place the repeater in operation. 
Any further numbers dialed by the calling operator 
are repeated over the outgoing channel. The ensuing 
conversatioif is similarly transferred from one channel 
to the other. 

When the repeater is placed in operation by an in¬ 
coming call, a time delay circuit is enei^ed to maintain 
the apparatus in an operative condition for a definite 
time interval after the last signal is repeated. At the 
end of this time interval the repeater apparatus is 
automatically shut down, thus effecting a saving in 
operating cost and increasing the operating life of the 
apparatus to that of a normal, station equipment. The 
time delay feature is provided to prevent the repeater 
shutting down during pauses in a conversation. The 
length of time delay is adjustable within wide limits 
to suit local requirements. 

The operator at the repeater station may be provided 
with automatic selective control, permitting communica¬ 
tion over any qhannel selectively, or over two channels 
simultaneously. He may monitor the conversations on 
either side of the repeater orpassing through the repeater. 


use of these filters also makes it possible to separate the 
incoming from the outgoing signal without the use of 
balancing networks such as are used with voice-fre¬ 
quency telephone repeaters. The amplification af¬ 
forded by this type of extension apparatus is such 
that the length of telephone line that can be used is 
much greater than in the case of the usual two-wire 
extensions as designed for quiet lines. 

The telephone line used in connection with a high- 


Fig. 3-^PoHTABiiE Carribr-Currbnt Telephone 



or may enter into these conversations. 

The operation of a repeater in connection with an 
intersyston attachment is the same as that of a normal 
repeater except that the “repeater exchange” number, 
in addition to placing the apparatus in service, selects 
the proper outgoing chaimel. 

High-Tension Telephone Line Extension 

As an extension to a primary station equipment, it 
is sometimes desired to use a high-tension telephone line; 
that is, a telephone line so situated in the proximity of 
a high-voltage transmission line that tiie extraneous 
voltages induced in the telephone line are relatively 
great. Such a line is unsuited for direct connection to 
a primary carrier set. In order to eliminate the effects 
of power frequency induction, a special form of exten¬ 
sion equipment may be employed on any high-tension 
telephone line over which successful voice-frequency 
communication may be provided. This type of ex¬ 
tension emplo 3 rs carrier-frequency transmission from 
the remote operator to the primary carrier set, and 
voice-frequency transmission from the set to the 
operator. 

The use of a high-frequency carrier for tr ansm ission 
from the remote operator to the station apparatus 
makes it possible to eliminate power-frequency voltages 
from tiie input to the station transmitt^, by means of 
filters which do not pass the low frequencies. The 


with connectlou box aad protoctlve equipment for coupling unit 
installation. 

tension extension does not necessarily constitute a 
complete drc. circuit, and can be used, therefore, with 
the normal insulating and drainage transformers and 
protective devices. The protection afforded the opera¬ 
tor from voltages induced on the telephone line by 
power circuits or lightning is even better than that 
provided when employing such a telephone line in the 
normal manner. 

Multiplex Carrier Channels 

Because of their peculiar advantages, the demand for 
additional uses of carrier current chaimels is growing. 
These are for relasdng sections for line, distant control 
of switches, telemetmng, and frequency transmission. 
Fortunately, a pair of coupling capacitors may be used 
for the simultaneous transmission of more t.iinn one 
carrier frequency. Lines using capacitors for carrier 
telephony at the outstart are now being equipped with 
these later developments. 

The number of additional channels it is possible to 
opiate without interference is limited, and it is ob¬ 
viously most desirable to employ but one frequency 
per chaimel. The development of the single-frequency 
duplex-carrier telephone some years ago has been most 
helpful in this r^ard. 
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New Uses for Carrier Current 
In general, a carrier-current channel can be made to 
accomplish what would otherwise require a separate 
pair of wires, without the investment and maintenance 
charges of the latter. When the distances involved 
are sufficient these factors result in distinct monetary 
and operating advantages in favor of the carrier channel. 

New applications are arising daily. An interesting 
example is the case of a large pumping load supplied 
by one power system, but scattM’ed over a large terri¬ 


tory. These motors may be controlled at will by carrier 
current over the distribution system, thereby making 
it possible to reduce the peak and improve the load 
factor. 

In another instance, it is desired to transmit the 
frequency of one generating station to another, and 
carrier current offers a ready solution. There are, no 
doubt, numerous other operating situations wherein 
carrier-current methods present the best engineering 
solution. 


Problems in Power-Line Carrier Telephony 

And Recent Developments to Meet Them 

BY W. V. WOLFE* and J. D. SARROS* 

Member, A. I. E. E. Non-member 


Introduction 

OWER-LINE carrier telephone systems have been 
in operation in this country for the past six years. 
This form of communication may he used either 
as a primary means of telephone service for the trans¬ 
action of dispatching and other business, or it may be 
employed chiefly as an emergency service to supple¬ 
ment facilities the power company already has at its 
disposal. 

To date, several types of equipment have been 
designed to meet th^e needs. However, the growing 
complexity of power systems, involving a higher stand- 
OTd and more comprehensive communication service, 
indicates the desirability for a better type of carrier 
circuits and equipment. The purpose of this paper is to 
outline in general the difficulties to be met in applying 
high-frequency communication to power systems, and 
to describe a recent development in equipment for this 
class of service. 

The Problem 

The problem of providing high-frequency communica¬ 
tion over power circuits must first be consider^ from 
■the angle of the general purpose of this type of com¬ 
munication. Formerly, power-line carrier telephone 
circuits were considered primarily as charni fitcj for load 
dispatching business. While the primary use is for 
load dispatching work, there is also considerable demand 
for such circuits to be used for general business trans¬ 
actions. For load dispatching service only, the circuit 
may be an isolated one, providing communication from 
the dispatcher to one or more generating or sub-stations, 
but this may not meet load dispatching requirements 
and is rarely satisfactory for general business. It 
therefore becomes desirable to make the carrier circuit a 
coordinated part of the entire communication system of 
the power company. 

Considering the general circuit requirements we 
fiind that these in general have not changed. Stable, 
reliable circuits of good quality and with low noise 
have been required from the start. One factor which 
perhaps has increased in importance is the require¬ 
ment that tibe equipment itself be designed for sufficient 
flexibility to permit of adapting it to all the different 
conditions encountered on power circuits. Another 
factor which, while not previously overlooked, has 
risen to considerable prominence recently, is the 
necessity for multiple channel operation on any given 
power circuit without interference between . 

*Both -witli Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 
Preaemted at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. S8S1,1988. 


Character op the Transmission Medium Presented 
By a Power Network 

In designing apparatus to provide communication 
service, the most important consideration is the char¬ 
acter of the transmission medium to be employed for 
the communication channel. 

Earlier investigations^ showed the superiority of a 
full metallic circuit over a ground return circuit both 
from a standpoint of attenuation and stability as well 
asnoise. OvertherangefromBOto 150 kilocycles theat- 
tenuation of the power line without branch lines or 
connected apparatus has been found to be of the order 
of 0.06 to 0.1 T per mi. This loss is very low and 
indicates the possibility of securing excellent com- 



FREOUENCr- KILOCYCLES 

Pia. 1 —Effect of Line SwiTCHnra on the Attenuation 
Chabaotbbistic. 

munication under such conditions. Unfortunately, 
power circuits are not ordinarily simple straightforward 
circuits but involve branch lines, closed loops, and other 
irr^ularities which radically change their character as a 
transmission medimn. 

As a concrete example of these facts there is shown, 
on Fig. 1 a power network involving a 110-kv. line 
with carrier terminals located at A and B, a distance of 
about 98 mi. Fig. 1 also shows the attenuation fre¬ 
quency characteristics made on this line under three 
different conditions. Curve I gives the characteristic 
of the line A B which was, for this test, entirdy isolated 

1. For references see Bibliography. 
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from the system except for a transformer bank 23 mi. 
from B. Curve II shows the characteristic of the same 
line with the 14 mi. circuit B E and its associated equip¬ 
ment connected. It is evident that the introduction of 
this circuit not only increases the average attenuation 
of the line A B but also introduces serious irregularities 
caused by reflection and absorption effects. Thus, in a 
5000 cycle interval, there is, under this condition, as 
much as 10 T Cl variation in attenuation. Curve III 
shows the characteristic of this same section A B with 
both B E and a 10 mi. branch A D with its associated 
equipment coimected in at the othe* end. Again we 
bave an increase in average attenuation. The ir¬ 
regularities due to reflections are now so pronounced 
as to give a 20 T U variation in attenuation over a 
5000 cycle intwwal. There may be no similarity be¬ 
tween the last two conditions; that is, the peaks and 
troughs in attenuation may not occur at the same fre¬ 
quencies. Thus, we not only have irregularities in the 
high-frequency characteristics but instability as well. 

Due to the dependence of carrier-frequency charac¬ 
teristics upon line and switching conditions, it is often 
difficult to find a suitable carria'-frequency band which 
will insure satisfactory operation of power-line carrier 
equipment for several line or switching conditions. 
This difficulty increases with the size and complexity of 
a power distribution system. If two frequency bands 
are required to provide communication, the problem is 
even more complicated. 

A slight change in the line conditions may appreciably 
alter the carrier-frequency transmission characteristic 
and may therefore seriously affect the operation of a 
carrier system. A carrier-frequency band which may 
have been selected as the result of considerable effort 
and which may be very satisfactory for a given condition 
;is often r^dered absolutely useless by a change in the 
line conditions. 

A knowledge of the noise conditions likely to be 
•encountered on powCT networks is likewise necessary 
■for the correct design of the carrier terminal equipment 
but unfortunately the factors involved here are many 
and of ■varied character. Among these sources of high- 
frequency noise may be mentioned corona and leaky 
insula^tors.' The latter trouble may be due to faults 
in the insulators or to collection of dust or other foreign 
mateial on the insulators. A prolific source of noise 
has been found ip the spitting or arcing which occurs 
between the power conductor and metal objects dose 
to the conductor but not connected to it. For example, 
on a particular power ssret^n the carrier installation was 
started and completed during a relativdy wet season 
and after the insolation the circuit became excessively 
noisy. The somce of this noise was traced to 12 
Eghtning-arrester choke coils of the strain type. In 
each of these choke coils there was a munber of iron 
bolts employed in the reenforcing of the coil but not in 
contact with the conductor. During the dry season 
there was a continuous spark from the dosest point 


of the power conductor to each one of these bolts. 
Bonding these bolts to the conductor removed this 
noise entirely. 

The presence of corona on a power circuit introduces 
a very interesting possibility from the standpoint of 
noise production. Considerable light is thrown on 
this subject by the researches on corona by Dr. Harris 
J. Ryan* and his associates. Dr. Ryan ^ disclosed 
the existence of a space charge surrounding a con¬ 
ductor in corona. This space charge results in an 
effective change, at periodic intervals, in the electrical 
diameter of the conductors. Effective conductor varia¬ 
tions occurring as indicated by Dr. Ryan would cause 
the attenuation of the power circuit to vary and thereby 
produce modulation on the line itself. The modulation 
between the carrier frequences as a function of this 
varying attenuation will result in noise after the carrier 
signal has been demodulated. If such is the case, 
the amount of noise observed in the voice frequency 
range would increase directly as the transmitter power 
in the carrier circuit was increased and it might therefore 
develop that the operation of a carrier system on such 
a power circuit coifld not be insured by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of increasing the transmitting power. 

It is evident from these observations that the success¬ 
ful operation of carric communication over power 
lines does not depend alone on the development of the 
carrier apparatus. The transmission line is a very 
important link in the ss^stem and can •vitiate the per¬ 
formance of otherwise perfect equipment. 

Fundamental Circuit Considbrations 

Bearing in mind the service requirements and the 
character of the transmission medium, as briefly de- 
smbed, we may now consider tke fundamental types of 
circuits available for high-frequency communication on 
power lines. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention rimplex or manual 
switching from the transmitting to the receiving condi¬ 
tion as a method of operating these circuits since such 
a sdieme is very cumbersome and does not permit 
coordination with other telephone circuits. Full duplex 
operation can be obtained by using two independent 
pairs of wires or circuits, one circuit for transmission in 
each direction. This method is highly satisfactory but 
in this case is uneconomical since it requires two inde¬ 
pendent circuits for a given conversation. To obtain 
duplex or automatic two-way operation when one circuit 
is us^ for both transmission and reception, means must 
be pro^vided for separating the transmitted and received 
currents. This is generally done by using any one or a 
combination of three general methods: 

1. Frequency separation. 

2. Balance or bridge method of separation. 

3. Use of voice controlled relay drcuits. 

Frequency separation involves the use of two fre¬ 
quencies, one for transmitting in each direction. 
Selection between the two is obtained by the use of 
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selective circuits or filters of high transmission loss to 
the unwanted frequencies and low loss to the desired 
frequencies. 

Separation by the use of balance or bridge methods 
is extensively used in the communication art where the 
lines are electrically long and their impedances remain 
substantially constant. In gen^l, the transmitting 
circuit may be connected across one diagonal of an a-c. 
bridge and the receiving circuit across the other. The 
transmission line is connected to one arm and the bridge 
standards or network to the other arm of the bridge. 
So long as the bridge standard, or network, matches the 
impedance of the line at each frequency used, no energy 
will be transferred from transmitter to receiver. 

An automatic two-way circuit which in its operation 
is essentially a duplex circuit may be secured by the 
use of voice controlled relay circuits. These circuits 
may employ mechanical relays or vacuum tube circuits 
for their operation. In either event the transmitting 
circuit is rendered inoperative during the receiving 
interval and conversely the receiving circuit is inopera¬ 
tive during the transmitting interval. 

Where the voice controlled relay circuits are used the 
same band of frequencies is normally employed both for 
transmitting and receiving although this is not a funda¬ 
mental requirement of the system. The balance or 
bridge method of separation may also be employed on a 
single frequency circuit. 

Perhaps the most important consideration is the t 3 T)e 
of .high-frequency transmission to be employed. There 
are three commonly used systems: 

1. Systems transmitting the carrier and both 
side-bands. 

2. Systemstransmittingthecarrierandoneside-band. 

3. Systans transmitting one side-band only. 

When two frequencies, such as a speech frequency and 

a carrier frequency, are properly introduced into the 
ordinary vacuum tube modvilator, the products of 
modulation consist of the sum and difference of these 
two frequencies, called respectively the upper and lower 
side-band, and the carrier frequency, besides other 
modulation products which may be neglected in this 
discussion. The demodulator performs the same 
ftmctions as the modulator but in reverse order; that is, 
it receives the two side-bands and the carrier and 
resolves them so that one of the products of demodula¬ 
tion is the original speech. The two side-bands are 
each of the same frequency width as the original speech. 
Furthermore, theto side-bands are symmetrical in 
position with respect to the carrier frequency and each 
side-band by itself contains all the elranents necessary 
to transmit the original speech. 

Obviously, therefore, it is not necessary to transmit 
both side-bands with the carrier since the original voice 
frequencies may be faithfully reproduced by demodula¬ 
tion between the carrier and either the upper or the 
lower side-band. Furthermore, the carrier is a constant 
frequency whose amplitude need not varv with the 


amplitude of the voice. The carrier may be suppressed 
at the transmitting terminal after modulation has taken 
place, and be re-introduced at the receiving terminal for 
demodulation. 

The system transmitting the carrier and both side¬ 
bands is that employed for broadcasting and prior to 
this time for all power-line carrier telephone circuits. 
This type of system reqxiires a frequency band of ap¬ 
proximately 6000 cycles in width for the transmission of 
speech having reasonably good quality. 

A system transmitting the carrier and one side-band 
has essentially the same features as that transmitting 
the carrier and both side-bands except that the band 
width may be reduced to approximatdy 2500 cycles for 
the same quality. 

The third system in which the side-band alone is 
transmitted requires supplsring the carrier locally to the 
receiving circuit. This system also employs a fre¬ 
quency band of 2500 cycles for comparable quality. 

Two general methods of coupling to the power line are 
available. These are antenna coupling and condenser 
coupling. The present tendency seems to be so largely 
toward the xise of condenser coupling that it is scarcely 
necessary to discuss their respective merits. 

Charactbkistics op the New Power-Line Carrier 
Tehubphone System 

From consideration of the service requirements, the 
line characteristics, and the drcuits available, a rin^e 
frequency, single side-band, carrier suppressed system 
has been adopted as the most efficient and rdiable 
means of getting satisfactory communication over 
power drcuits. 

With the forgoing as a basis we may now condder 
some of the improvements effected by this new power¬ 
line carrier telephone system as compared first with a 
two-frequency system, and second with a single-fre¬ 
quency carrier transmitted system. 

Its advantages over a two-frequency system are as 
follows: 

1. Less likely to be affected by the irregularities and 
instability of power-line high-frequency characteristics. 

2. Transmission loss in each direction is the same. 

3. Party line convaeation practicable. 

Carrier suppresdon and the use of a dngle dde-band 
gives it the following additional advantages. 

4. More easily adaptable to dni^e-frequenqy 
operation. 

6. Gives better quality through irregular line 
characteristics. 

6.. Ordinary line noise and noise due to any line 
modulation is more effectively subordinated. 

7. Frequency conservation makes multi-channel 
operation easier. 

8. Received speech level is less affected by line 
attenuation changes. 

9. It has a greater transmitting range for the same 
power. 
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10. Lower transmissioii loss and greater selectivity 
secured in coupling to power line. 

The question of the irr^ularity and instability of 
the line attenuation characteristic and its effect on the 
op^ation of any ssretem has already been referred to. 
Although the use of the same band of frequencies for 
transmission and reception simplifies the problem, this 
advantage is enhanced by the use of a single side-band 
system since the required frequency band is a minimum. 
This is a distinct advantage because cases have been met 
where the peaks in the frequency spectrum .were ex¬ 
tremely sharp and only one' frequency band offered 
good operation under all line conditions. 

It is obvious that the transmission in each direction 
with any single-frequency system is the same. 

Party line conversations are not practicable with 
a two-frequency system, although it permits “broad¬ 
casting" instructions to all terminals on the line. With 
a single-frequency system, instructions may be issued 
to all operators simultaneously, and a general discussion 
can be carried on between terminals. 

Single side-band transmission simplifies the problem 
of obtaining automatic two-way operation by the use of 
voice operated vacuum-tube relay circuits since there is 
no output from the transmitter so long as there is no 
input into the microphone. 

Single side-band transmission gives better quality 
throu^ irregular line characteristics by virtue of the 
fact that the band width is narrow. 

It is apparait that a S 3 retem with such a high degree 
of selectivity will be less sensitive to interference either 
from line noises or from other carrier channels. Con¬ 
versely, since a very narrow band is transmitted, the 
possibility of its interfering with other s 3 ?stems or 
channels is reduced to a minimum. There is the 
added advantage that interference from noise as a 
result of possible line modulation is reduced. 

Since in single side-band transmission the frequency 
band is only half as wide as is required with double 
side-band transmission, the conservation of frequency 
spectrum resulting thereby facilitates multi-channel 
operation. Because of the use of balanced double 
demodulation and the fact that the transmitted band 
is reduced to a minimum, a very high order of selectivity 
is obtained. 

It can be shown that the amplitude of the received 
signal is a function of the amphtudes of the carrier 
frequency and of the side-band frequency. For this 
reason, variations in the transmission loss may cause a 
greater change in the amplitude of the received speedi 
of a carrier transmitted system than of a carrier sup¬ 
pressed system. For a carrier transmitted system, the 
amplitude of the received speech may vary at a greater 
rate than the changes in the transmission loss, since the 
amplitudes of both carrier and the side-band are cor¬ 
respondingly varied. For a carrier suppressed system, 
the amplitude of tiie received speech changes in the 
same ratio as the transmission loss, since oixly the ampli¬ 


tude of tiie side-band is affected and the amplitude of 
the locally supplied carrier remains constant. 

Assuming the maximum of 100 per cent modulation 
for a system in which the carrier and both side-bands 
are transmitted, 60 per cent of the transmitted energy is 
associated with the carrier. For ordinary modulation 
we can say that 100 watts of single side-band energy is 
approximately equivalent to 600 watts where the 
carrier and both side-bands are transmitted. Thus, by 
suppressing the carrier and transmitting one side-band 
only, we increase the efficiency of the system by at least 
400 per cent. 

The fact that a narrow band is transmitted makes 
possible the use of relatively low capacity coupling 
condensers and consequently, a coupling filter of high 
efficiency and maximum selectivity can be designed. 
Additional selectivity through filters is provided at the 
input of the first demodulator, between the first and 
second demodulator, and at the output of the latter. 

Dbsceiption op Circuits 

At the risk of repeating much that has already been 
written* we shall now discuss in general the fundamental 
principles underlying the operation of this new power¬ 
line carrier telephone equipment. The satisfactory 
poformance of a single side-band carrier suppressed 
system depends to a great extent on the solution of the 
following problems: 

1. The sufficient suppresaon of the carrier at the 
transmitting end. 

2. The elimination of the undesired side-band. 

3. The design of high stability oscillators. 

From the standpoint of fundamentals, it is obvious 
that the incomplete suppression of the carrier and unde¬ 
sired side-band and their reception by the distant 
demodulator, wiU not cause distortion if the “carrier 
leak” of the transmitting station and the carrier sup¬ 
plied at the receiver are in synchronism. The oscillators 
used to supply high frequency for modulation and 
demodulation are of extremely high stability and have 
proved very satisfactory. However, synchronism can¬ 
not be realized in practise and measures are taken for 
suppressing to the desired degree the carriCT and un¬ 
wanted side-band in order to circumvent the slight 
discrepancy between the modulating and demodulating 
carriers. Balanced or push-pull modulators, as em¬ 
ployed here, suppress the carrier to a considerable 
extent. Further attenuation is obtained by locating the 
frequency of the carrier at a point beyond the cut-off 
of the attenuation characteristic of the band pass filter 
used for eliminating the undesired side-band. Any 
carrier that may be transmitted under these conditions 
is further prevented from causing trouble by the use of 
balanced demodulators. 

Another interesting phase in connection with this 
problem is the use of double modulation and demodula¬ 
tion. Although this scheme of modulating twice pro¬ 
vides added selectivity, the reasons that lead directly 
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to its adoption are as follows. At power-line carrier 
telephone frequencies, that is, the band from 50 to 
150 kc., the manufacture of suitable band pass filters 
to suppress the unwanted side-band is very difficult 
and correspondingly expensive. Assume, for instance, 
that a 2000-cycle tone modulates a 100-kc. carrier fre¬ 
quency. The resulting side-band frequencies are 98 
ke. and 102 kc. It is difficult to build a sdective cir¬ 
cuit to select one of these frequencies to the complete 
exclusion of the other. The problem becomes still more 
difficult at the lower voice frequencies as, for instance, 
400 cycles. In this case, the resulting side-band fre¬ 
quencies are 100.4 kc. and 99.6 kc. However, if double 
modulation is employed, the side-bands can be given a 
wide frequency separation, thereby greatly facilitating 


side-band suppressed carrier ss^stem at power-line 
carria” telephone frequencies. 

It is not necessary to employ double demodulation, 
when double modulation is used. The original message 
may be obtained from the side-band by supplying the 
proper carrier frequency, which is equal to either the 
sum of or the difference between the two modulating 
frequencies, depending upon whether the upper or 
lower side-band is transmitted. For instance, in the 
case above, if the 72 kc. side-band is demodulated by a 
70 kc. carrier frequency, the resulting side-band will be 
2000 cycles, which is the original tone. Such an ar¬ 
rangement, however, requires at least 3 carrier-fre¬ 
quency generators at each terminal, two to supply the 
modulating frequencies and one to supply the demodu- 



PiQ. 2 —^Block Schematic op Singlb-Pebqvbnot Duplex Poweh-Linb Carrier Telephone Stotem BMPLorma Single 
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the selection of one side-band to the complete exclusion 
of the other and of the carrier frequency. Assume that 
a 2000-cycle tone modulates a 30-kc. carrier frequency. 
The resulting side-band frequencies will be 32.0 ke. and 
28.0 kc. These can be separated by a commercial band 
pass filter. ‘ Further assume, that the lower side-band, 
28.0 kc., is selected and modulates a 100-kc. carrier 
frequency. The resulting side-bands will be 128.0 
kc. and 72.0 kc. Either one of th^ side-bands can be 
separated from the other by comparativdy simple 
selective circuits. It is also obvious that the side-band 
frequency that is put on the line can be varied to suit a 
particular line by merely varsdng the second carrier 
frequency and leaving the first carrier frequency fixed. 
Thus, double modulation provides a convenient and 
simple means for obtaining the advantages of a single 


alting frequency. If double demodulation is employed 
in a system using the same band of frequencies for 
transmission and reception, the same carrier frequencies 
may be used for both modulation and demodulation 
but in the reverse order. 

In the case of the sjTstem tmder consideration, duplex 
or automatic two-way operation is obtained by the use 
of voice operated vacuum tube “relay circuits.” This 
is effected by rendering either the transmitter or receiver 
inoperative by causing the voice itself to con-frol a 
heavy negative grid bias on the modulator and demodu¬ 
lator tubes. There is also provided an interloddng 
device which prevents incoming energy or room noise 
from rendering the transmitting circuit operative while 
receiving. Essentially this same scheme is employed 
in the transatlantic radio circuit.* It has also been in 
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use for years in long cable toll circuits where echo 
suppressors* have been found to be indispensable. 

The block schematic of the system, shown in Fig. 2, 
indicates how voice or signaling currents are modulated 
twice, before being amplified and passed to the trans¬ 
mission line; also how the incoming high-frequency 
currents are demodulated twice before being passed to 
the voice-frequency line. This diagram indicates the 
use of the same oscillators for the modulators and 
demodulators. The duplex control circuit which pro¬ 
vides for single-frequency operation, and the voice- 
frequency hybrid circuit which makes possible the 
extension of the communication service on a two wire 
basis to a distant point, are other features of this sys¬ 
tem. Two-wire remote control may be provided on 
these circuits. 

In view of the fact that past experience indi^tes that 
the 'pow&c supply has furnished one of the main sources 
of maintenance troubles, special attention was given to 
the design of the power supply equipment for thfe 
system. All power for plate and grid potentials is 
derived from vacuum-tube rectifiers. The filaments for 
the low-power tubes may be supplied from a 30-volt 
storage battery. The operation of the terminal is 
dependent upon the continuity of the a-c. power supply 
and therefore an emergency power supply source may be 
desirable. Such a source can readily be seemed from a 
motor-generator set driven from the station storage 
battery and delivering a suitable a-c. voltage. 



Pig. 3—^Peont View op Equipment 


Fig. 3 shows a front view of the equipment. Switch¬ 
board type of mounting has been followed in that all 
apparatus with the exception of meters and controls is 
moimted on the back of the panels. The rear view. 
Fig. 4, ^ows the locker type of back cover that has been 
adopted for this equipment. Fig. 5 shows the 220-kv. 


condensers used to couple this equipment to the line. 
The box between the two bus towers near the fore¬ 
ground, houses the coupling filter. This filter may be 
adjusted to pass efficiently a frequency band of 2500 
cycles an 3 rwhere in the region of 50 to 150 kc. 

Initial Installation 

Three terminals of this new equipment are now in 
opaation on the lines of the Pacific Gas & Elecfric 
Company. They have provided a communication 
service over power circuits which have presented very 
s^ous communication difficulties to other apparatus 



PiQ. 4 — Uttab View Showing Locker Type op Back CovEna 

previously tried. The high-tension circuit over which 
this equipmait operates, consists of the 202-mi., 220- 
kv. lines from Pit No. 1 Pow®" House to Vaca Dixon 
Substation and of the 58-mi., 110-kv. lines from this 
point to the Claremont Substation in Berkeley. From 
Claremont to tihe load dispatchw in Oakland there is a 
five mile two-wire low frequency extension of under¬ 
ground cable with remote control at the dispatcher’s 
ofiice. The voice-frequency circuit may be extended 
from the dispatcher’s office or any of the carrier ter¬ 
minals by connection to other two-wire telephone 
drcuits. 

There are three points of particular interest in this 
instadlation. First, the 68-Dai. section is part of one of 
the largest 110-kv. networks in the country and poten¬ 
tially therefore subject to wide changes in its high- 
frequency characteristics. Second, the transfer of the 
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high-frequency energy from the 110-kv. line to the 220- 
Icv. line, and vice versa, is accomplished through a by-pass 
or filter circuit without the use of a repeater. Third, this 
I>articular 220-kv. line presents an unusually difficult 
l^roblem because of the large amount of high-frequency 
noise present. This noise is probably produced from 
■fc-wo major sources—corona and static discharges 
between the line conductors and the corona shields. 

Conclusion 

The terminal equipment described in the foregoing 
discussion represents a distinct advance and employs the 
circuits and apparatus best suited for our present con¬ 
ception of the service requirements and our present 
knowledge of power-line conditions at carrier frequen¬ 
cies. It must be remembered, however, that power 
lines as at present constructed and operated present an 
xincertain medium for communication and that al¬ 
though this equipment overcomes to a large extent 
these difficulties, the effectiveness of power-line carrier 



Pia. 5—220-Kv. Couplino Conpbnsbks 


telephony would be considerably enhanced by an 
improvement in the transmission medium. 

Some work has been done on methods for stabilizing 
power-line conditions at high frequencies but so far the 
results have been meager and the apparatus developed 
has not met with general approval. Considerable work 
remains to be done on this problem. Its satisfactory 
solution will materially increase the effectiveness of 
power-line carrier telephone circuits. These improve¬ 
ments, of course, will in no way detract from the superi¬ 
ority of the single-frequency, single side-band carrier 
suppressed system herein described. 
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Discussion 

L. M, ll^enfritz: It may be of interest to compare a few of 
the major problems arising in connection with the development 
of power-line carrier systems with those of carrier systems for 
telephone lines such as are described in the paper^ presented 
at the recent Denver convention by Affel, Demarest, and Green, 
and the paper^ presented at this sesssion by Black, Almquist, 
and myself. 

The earlier developments in carrier systems used in the Bell 
System passed through several stages in which commercial 
trials were obtained of both the carrier-transmitted type and the 
carrier-suppressed type of system. The superiority of the 
carrier-suppressed systems was so marked that the carrier- 
transmitted type has become obsolete and is no longer manu¬ 
factured. 

In providing telephone service, it is of course essential to 
provide for ultimate growth of service and for that reason it is 
desirable to design such carrier systems so that a maximum 
number of channels can be ultimately provided on a pole lino, 
The limitations in providing additional service on telephone 
lines are found in the characteristics of the line circuits them¬ 
selves. Inter-system interference, controlled by transposition 
design, of course, limits the number of channels which can be 
placed on a pair of wires. The difficulty of laying out satis¬ 
factory transposition designs increases rapidly vdth frequency. 
The frequency space occupied by the channels is consequently 
at a premium. Therefore, the single-band type of system is the 
only one which has been considered for use on these telephone 
lines. 

As power networks are interconnected more completely, and 
the demand for communication facilities by this carrier method 
increases, undoubtedly the type of system which makes a most 
economical use of the frequency spectrum and transmits a 
minimum of non-useful high-frequency current into the power 
network will be the most desirable for general use. 

It may be noted that while this method of duplex or two-way 
operation, described in the paper, possesses certain advantages 
in connection with power-line carrier, this method is not so 
advantageously applicable to carrier systems on telephone lines. 

In the latter case, the problem is one of obtaining a maximum 
carrier use of a telephone pole line as a whole, involving a large 
number of pairs, each pair carrying a number of channels. It 
turns out that the most satisfactory arrangement for reducing 
crosstalk between the various pairs of the pole line and of effect¬ 
ing a ma.ximum total carrier development of the pole line, dictates 
the use of separate bands of frequencies for transmission in the 
two directions. For this reason, the present standard types of 
carrier systems used in the Bell System are lined up on the basis 
that transmission in the two directions is upon different fre¬ 
quency bands. 

J. P. Jollymans The Pacific Gas and Electric Company was 
led to install the earner telephone system described by Messrs. 
Wolfe and Sarros by reason of the necessity of maintaining 
communication between the terminals mentioned and by the 

1. Carrier Si/sfems on Long Distance Telephone Lines. A. I. B, E. 
Quarterly Trans., Vol. 47, October, 1928, p. 1360. 

2. Carrier Telephone System for Short Toll Circuits, see p. 117. 
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knowledge that the wire line is subject to interruption especially 
in the mountain section which follows the highway through a 
heavily timbered area subject to heavy snow. While the power 
line passes through the same region its greater mechanical 
strength and cleared right-of-way renders it practically free of 
interruption, hence the desire to use the power line for a com¬ 
munication channel. 

The earner system has been in regular operation for several 
months and has been very satisfactory. The quality of speech 
transmitted is excellent. Practically no maintenance has been 
required. No tuning of the oscillators has been required, 
although it had been anticipated that some tuning would be 
necessary. The circuit is in regular use. Wire-line extensions, 
especially on the power house end, are frequently used to enable 
the dispatcher to reach the other plants in the region. No 
difficulty is experienced in using a wire-line extension up to 70 
mi. of copper circuit and during emergencies longer circuits 
have been used. 

The performance of the carrier circuit has been observed imder 
a number of special conditions of the power system. It is not 
interrupted by power-line switching or even by power-line trouble. 
Switching out one of the 220-kv. circuits results in a slight im¬ 
provement in the carrier but switching out one of the 110-kVi 
circuits has little if any effect. The power system has been so 
arranged as to open the direct 49-mi. path for the carrier between 
Claremont and Vaca and substitute a path some 250 mi. in 
length. Under these conditions the carrier circuit continued to 
give satisfactory communication between these points. A 
number of other power system changes has been made with 
little effect on the carrier. 

L« J. Neuman; Mr. Wolfe mentioned modulation of the 
carrier by the corona discharge. May we have a further word 
of explanation concerning this peculiar phenomenon? Also, 
I believe the term corona is used quite differently by various 
engineers and physicists. In order to clarify this discussion 
would you please define, Mr. Wolfe, what you mean by the term 
corona? 

Roy Wilkins; I have been closely’in touch with the carrier- 
current development on the Pacific Gas & Electric system during 
the past six years. 

I should like to emphasize several points in connection with the 
paper by Wolfe and Sarros on the final installation by this 
company. 

It must be remembered that the circuit chosen was a par¬ 
ticularly difficult one as regards carrier communication. It was 
chosen in order to be sure that future requirements could be 
oared for with the same equipment. 

As to the sets themselves, single-sideband carrier-suppressed 
sounds formidable to a power engineer, yet the physical equip¬ 
ment is the simplest mechanically that I have ever seen, including 
the original simplex. 

Mechanically moving parts are reduced to a minimum; 
even the power supply is a tube rectifier. This has now given 
three months continuous service without maintenance or 
interruption. 

The voice-operated blocking arrangement as described is 
carried out by grid-bias on the modulator tubes. It is operating 
in 0.002 sec. and is adjustable downward. 

This is faster action than could be obtained by blocking the 
oscillator on accoimt of the nature of the circuits. 

Another point of interest is that the over-all frequency char¬ 
acteristic is as good as a great many, and better than some, 
leading makes of present-day broadcast receivers between 
400 and 2900 cycles. 

One of the troubles encountered was -a great deal of noise. 
As pointed out, the system of double demodulation used gives a 
signal noise ratio of 15 to 1 as compared to a simple tuned 
detector. 

The line modulation mentioned has been the occasion of much 


discussion and some study. Its effect on the carrier, however, 
will be a matter of speculation until specific quantitative mea¬ 
surements either establish or disprove it. 

Its effect if present would not appear as 60 cycles, but as a 
noise covering a wide band. 

The remedy for such conditions already applied to telephone 
toll lines and the now familiar transatlantic telephone channel 
was some form of single-sideband transmission using a very 
narrow channel. 

Carrier-current communication is essentially a long-haul fa¬ 
cility which wiQ probably not supplant entirely the wire line 
on most power networks, but rather act as a separate means of 
communication between the more important points. 

C. A. Boddie; The general ideas set forth in the first part 
of . this paper are in close agreement with views wliich I have 
advanced actively from the time telephone communication over 
power lines was first undertaken. That a power line is a diffi¬ 
cult medium for communication ought to have been apparent 
at the start. The first difficulty is due to noise arising from 
spitting insulators and the like, and the second is the ever chang¬ 
ing character of the circuit due to switching. 

I feel that the whole development of power-line communication 
has been seriously retarded by the failure to recognize the various 
factors as pointed out here, and by not making the necessary 
provision for them in commercial designs. No doubt the basic 
assumption that a power line is a simple circuit comparable to an 
ordinary telephone line, led to the development of equipment 
to that used on telephone lines, and having a normal 
output of communication energy of only 1 watt. 

It now seems to be clearly recognized that the standards of 
communication required by a power company are much more 
rigid than those applying to an ordinary telephone circuit. The 
great importance and value of communication to a power com¬ 
pany, together with the natural difficulties involved, offer to the 
engineer a problem of considerable magnitude. 

The type of equipment proposed by the authors was developed 
in order to meet conditions such as encountered on the 220-kv, 
lines of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. The authors 
state that the standard commercial equipment used in attempting 
communication over this line failed because of the natural diffi¬ 
culties presented by the power line itself, and by the inadequacy 
of the design. It is unsound, however, to assume that the 
failure of a particular design necessitates the abandonment of 
the entire scheme, and the development of new and totally 
different methods. 

As a result of the difficulties encountered in applying tlieir 
standard equipment to the particular 220-lcv. line mentioned 
in the paper, it was assumed that there was sometlxing about a 
220-kv, line in general, which made it impossible as a circuit for 
telephone communication. It was believed that corona was 
the immediate cause of the difficulty. The theory advanced was 
that the electrical diameter of the conductor varied with the 
power frequency, and therefore produced modulation of the 
communication current. 

As a result of actual experience with this particular line and 
tests which I personally directed, it is my opinion that corona is 
not responsible for the difficulties encountered in communication 
over this line. A 220-kv. line is not inherently and funda¬ 
mentally different from any other line. It is likely to be more 
noisy because of the higher voltage. The particular line in 
question was indeed very noisy, in fact much more noisy than 
there is any need of. This noise was found to be due to dis¬ 
charges between the corona shields and the supporting hardware. 
At night it was common to see the discharge take place on numer¬ 
ous insulators between the corona shield and hardware. This 
type of discharge sets up oscillations of sufficient magnitude to 
interfere seriously with communication currents. This source 
of noise can be avoided by making a firm electrical connection 
between the corona shield, and the hardware. 
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In support of ray opinion that communication is not made 
impossible by corona, I can state that thoroughly satisfactory 
communication of high quality was effected over this line by 
standard 250-watt equipment, and that this fact was witnessed 
by a number of persons interested in the subject. The quality 
of the talk and the ratio of noise to signal was such as to offer no 
opportunity for criticism. 

In the design of equipment for power-line communication, I 
have always felt that simplicity, strength, and electrical stability 
were of utmost importance. For this reason I have always 
advocated the use of the simple system of modulation commonly 
used in broadcasting stations, and the use of ample power to 
overcome line noises. We have adhered strictly to the two- 
frequency type of equipment because of, its simplicity and 
stability. Our experience is that this class of apparatus does 
not get the kind of maintenance commonly given to commercial 
telephone equipment. For this reason only the simplest and 
most stable circuits and adjustments are advisable. 

Our experience with power lines agrees exactly with the 
general views of the authors in that wo have found that power 
lines afford a more or less uncertain medium for communication. 
Instead of changing our communication apparatus we have 
attacked the cause and provided corrective means to the lines. 
As a result of progress in the art of stabilizing power lines, we 
can now reduce a complex circuit to a relatively simple circuit. 
Equipment for doing this is now available. Under these con¬ 
ditions the simple equipment using standard methods of modula¬ 
tion which has been available for years, is entirely satisfactory. 

In Fig. 1 are given some test data on a 110-kv. line. Sufficient 
details are not given to check these data. The value of attenua¬ 
tion for the 98-mi. line as read from curve I is about 3 T U at 
70 kiloeycles and 10 T U at 120 kilocycles. The rate of increase 
of attenuation with the frequency does not seem to agree with 
the values obtained from the Bureau of Standards tables. The 
value of 3 T U is less than half that obtained in similar tests. 

It is stated in the paper that, “the present tendency seems to be 
so largely toward the use of condenser coupling that it is scarcely 
necessary to discuss their respective merits.” The present 
tendency toward the use of condensers rather than antennas is 
due largely to a technical misunderstanding regarding the electri¬ 
cal efficiency of the antenna type of coupling, which is commonly 
thought to be low. This view is in error as it can bo shown that 
there is little practical difference in the over-all efficiency of 
either method. The selection of the type of coupling should 
be made with reference to mechanical rather than electrical 
considerations. 

L. F. Fullers I rather feel that the reduction in noise on the 
Pacific Gas & Electric System was effected very largely, by the 
use of coupling capacitors. Whether the single side-band method 
caused a further material reduction or not, I do not kno^y:, but 
I think due credit should be given to the coupling capacitors for 
effecting a very substantial reduction as compared with the noise 
observed with the coupling wires. 

All discussers of this paper, and Mr. Wolfe as well, have 
mentioned the desirability of stabilizing the attenuation char¬ 
acteristic of power lines. I want to point out that until such 
stabilizing is somewhat effected, we can hardly hope to crowd 
our narrow bands close together as we possibly would on a 
telephone line. We can hardly hope to take full advantage of the 
large number of channels which single side-band might permit, 
until the line itself, the transmitting medium, can be very 
materially improved. 

Under “Initial Installation,” the right-hand column, there is a 
sentence reading, “They have provided a communication 
service over power circuits which have presented very serious 
communication difficulties to other apparatus previously tried.” 
The other apparatus, of course, was that of the General Electric 
and Westinghouse Companies. 

In the interest of accuracy in the A. I. E. E. records, there is 


one fundamental point here that I should like to bring out. Mr. 
Wolfe pointed out that the actual setup involved the Claremont 
Substation, the Vaca Dixon Substation, and the Pit No. 1 
Power House. One problem, of course, was by-passing or 
transferring signals around the transformers at Vaca. At the 
time that our apparatus was being tested, the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company considered it desirable to couple on the line 
side of the oil breakers. However, when the equipment de¬ 
scribed by the authors was put into service, it was connected to 
the bus, and I believe it is now connected in that manner. That 
makes an entirely different problem. Mr. Jollyman mentioned 
in his discussion that connecting one 22-kv. line gave no detri¬ 
mental result. I think that is obvious. You always have one 
good line or the other, unless both lines are off the bus, in which 
case you have lost the carrier. But the switching of the heavy 
transformers on and off the carrier circuit does not occur except 
as a balanced operation. If they switch on one or two of the 
three banks, they are affecting the carrier circuit on both sides. 

I think that should be borne in mind in considering this whole 
matter. 

H. T. Plumb: The simple fundamental carrier communica¬ 
tion, where carrier and sidebands are transmitted over a trans¬ 
mission line, has been found to be pretty good, and there isn’t 
mxich noise. 

I have had a little connection with carrier work that was done 
on the system of the Utah Power & Light Company. About 
three years ago they installed two equipments, one at either end 
of their 132,000-volt three-circuit transmission line. After 
operating very satisfactorily for about two years and, so far as 
I have been able to learn, without any interruption of that com¬ 
munication, they decided to install further equipments, and 
they now have six equipments scattered over about 300 mi. of 
high-voltage transmission lines. Those equipments are very 
satisfactory in their performance. They occasionally have 
trouble with the automatic selector of the telephone, or something 
of that sort, but they do not have any major troubles and the 
system is exceedingly simple. 

If you refer to Fig. 2 in this paper you will begin to see com¬ 
plexities creep in, and it will give you the reason why it is neces¬ 
sary to have so many jacks on the front of the switchboard to 
seek out those troubles. But if you will simplify your equipment, 
you will not have to hunt trouble to the same extent. 

J. D. Sarros^: Mr. Neuman’s questions on line modulation 
have been answered in part by other discussion but several 
points on this subject brought up by Mr. Boddie will be discussed 
later. 

A sentence in our paper under “Initial Installation” has 
apparently given rise to a misunderstanding. We mentioned 
“very serious communication difficulties to other apparatus 
previously tried” but had reference only to our equipment of 
which we tried three distinct systems: first, a carrier-transmitted 
system; second, a carrier-suppressed system; and third a single¬ 
sideband system. 

In connection witli these trials, the following points are of 
interest. 

About two years ago we installed terminals of our then stand¬ 
ard carrier-transmitted equipment at Claremont and Vaca- 
Dixon substation and at Pit No. 1 Power House. We had no 
difficulty in providing a first-class communication circuit between 
Claremont and Vaca-Dixon, We found it impossible, however, 
to extend this service over the 220-lcv. lines to Pit No. 1 Power 
House because of the excessive noise conditions encountered. 
Taking the 220-kv. circuit alone wo found that the signal and 
noise levels were approximately equal at the receiving end. 
What was more interesting, however, was that raising the trans¬ 
mitting level from about 1 to 60 watts did not improve the signal- 
to-noise ratio. In other words, the noise increased as the trans¬ 
mitting level was raised. 

Because of this interesting phenomenon, we were granted 
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permission by the power company to conduct further tests to 
discover the nature of this noise condition and devise means, if 
possible, for overcoming it. We built a special amplifier which 
was capable of delivering as much as 1100 watts of high-frequency 
energy into the antenna system. Our supposition that this was 
not ordinary line noise was confirmed. Increasing the trans¬ 
mitting level from 1 to 1100 watts did not improve the signal 
to noise ratio at the receiving end. For certain special set-ups 
of the power system, of course, conditions were not so serious. 
The noise, for instance, would be considerably lessened with one 
220-kv. line disconnected because of the peculiarity of the 
anteima system, as will be discussed later. 

The equipment was finally modified in the field into a single¬ 
sideband system with the residt that a very satisfactory circuit 
was provided from Vaca-Dixon to Pit No. 1 Power House with 
the 220-kv. power system normal. 

On the basis of this experimental demonstration and because 
of the distinct advantages, as pointed out in the paper, resulting 
from single-sideband transmission, it was decided to develop 
commercial equipment of this design for use in power-line 
carrier telephony. As Mr. Hgenfritz has stated in his discussion, 
the superiority of the carrier-suppressed type of transmission in 
telephone practise is so marked that the carrier-transmitted 
type has been discontinued and is becoming obsolete. 

Although line modulation due to corona has not yet had 
direct experimental proof, our tests, outlined above, indicate that 
corona modulation is very plausible and that single-sideband 
transmission will overcome the distortion and noise resulting 
from it. Even with no line modulation present, the use of a 
single sideband will give a 3 T U diseriniination against ordinary 
line noise as compared with the ordinary carrier-transmitted 
system. There is also, as Mr. WiUdns points out in his discussion, 
additional discrimination because of the inherent selectivity in 
the single-sideband system. In our tests, higher transmitting 
levels when using a carrier transmitted system resulted in 
correspondingly higher noise levels at the receiving end. This 


and the fact that the use of a single sideband or the elimination 
of the carrier (a carrier-suppressed system was successfully 
tried at the same time) resulted in a satisfactory circuit, gave 
rise to the theory that corona is the cause of line modulation. 

In a carrier-transmitted system, for ordinary modulation more 
than 60 per cent of the energy is concentrated in the carrier 
. frequency. Assuming that corona is the cause of line modulation 
between the carrier frequency and the corona frequencies, it is 
easy to see that this carrier undergoes a decided distortion. 
Now, modulation is a function of the product of this carrier 
frequency and the modulating frequencies and therefore an 
increase in the carrier will increase this distortion and the con¬ 
sequent noise after the signal is demodulated. By eliminating 
this carrier from the line and restricting this distortion to the 
single sideband alone, it is obvious that the noise level is reduced 
since the carrier necessary for demodulation is a pure carrier 
supplied locally at the receiver. This, we believe, accounts 
for the fact that even with 1100 watts of transmitted carrier 
it was impossible to set up a commercial circuit. 

As Dr. Fuller states, the use of coupling condensers, because 
of more efficient coupling, is responsible for a large reduction 
in the noise. It was impossible, in this case, because of the 
rotation of the power conductors as they approached the sub¬ 
station yard, to obtain efficient coupling by means of antenna 
wires. In any case, however, there is no question but the 
present tendency towards the use of condenser rather than an¬ 
tenna coupling is due to the greater efficiency, stability, flexi¬ 
bility, and better quality afforded by the use of concentrated 
capacity for coupling the terminal eqtdpment to the power line. 

As stated in the paper, our object is to provide the power 
people with stable, reliable communication circuits of good 
quality with a maximum of flexibility and a minimum of main¬ 
tenance. For this reason Mr. Jollyman’s discussion is both 
encoiuaging and gratifying, for it shows plainly that this equip¬ 
ment is meeting successfully each and every one of these 
specifications. 
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Synopsis,—This paper describes a new carrier telephone system circuit per pair of wires. The equipment is adapted to provide 
which is designed for use in the telephone plant as a substitute for facilities quickly, and is capable of being moved readily from one 
open-wire line construction for circuits of shorter lengths than have location to another when temporary facilities are desired. The 
been economical heretofore. This system, which is known as the system employs a novel and original modulation circuit which is 
type D carrier telephone system, provides one additional talking fully described. 


Introduction 

NE of the important developments in telephone 
engineering during the last decade has been the 
practical application of high-frequency currents 
for the transmission of telephone and telegraph mes¬ 
sages over circuits simultaneously carrying other 
traffic. For the transmission of speech by this method, 
the band comprising the frequency components in the 
voice of the speaker, which in the ordinary telephone 
circuit are transmitted by electrical currents of the 
same frequencies, is translated into a band of high- 
frequency currents. These high-frequency or “carrier’ ’ 
currents are above those transmitt^ by the ordinary 
voice-frequency channel, so may be sent over a pair of 
wires that is being iised for the transmission of speech 
frequencies. At the receiving end, the bands of high- 
frequency currents are separated from each other and 
from the voice currents on the same pair of wires by 
electrical filters so that each delivers its message 
independently. 

The first commercial installation of carrier telephone 
equipment was in 1918 between Baltimore and Pitts¬ 
burgh. Engineering and installation of carrier systems 
have progressed steadily from this time on. In 1921 the 
status of the art was reported to the Institute by Messrs. 
Colpitts and Blackwell in a paper entitled Carrier 
Current Telephony and Telegraphy,^ which gave the 
fundamentals of the carrier cuirent art and described 
two carrier telephone systems which had been developed 
up to that time, the t:^e A and the type B. This paper 
also included a bibliography of mataial which had 
appeared up to that date. 

Further advances in the carrier telephone art 
resulted in the development of the type C carrier tele¬ 
phone system, which provides three tdephone circuits 
or “channels” in addition to the voic^frequency 
facilities normally carried by a pair of wires. This 
system was described by Messrs. Affel, Demarest, and 
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Green^ at the recent June convention of the Institute in 
a paper entitled Carrier Systems on Long Distance 
Telephone Lines, and a bibliography was given of 
material which had appeared since the presentation of 
the paper by Messrs. Colpitts and Blackwdl in 1921. 

In the paper describing the type C carrier telephone 
system, it was shown how, by the development of this 
system, the field of use of carrier telephony on the 
longer circuits in the Bell System has been greatly 
extended. Tha^ has also appeared to be a consider¬ 
able field of use for carrier telephony on the shorter 
open-wire toll circuits, that is, those ranging from about 
50 miles in length upward. The technical requirements 
for a carrier system designed particularly for use on 
these shorter circuits jue in some respects less severe 
than those for a system capable of operation over much 
greater distances. In view of the relatively large num¬ 
ber of circuits of these shorter lengths in the telephone 
plant, it has been found, desirable to develop a tsrpe of 
system particularly adapted to this field of application. 
The purpose of this paper is to describe this system, 
which is known as the t^e D carrier telephone system. 

In order to provide a carrier system which would be 
sufficiently low in first cost and maintenance to effect 
economies when used in place of wire construction for 
these shorter circuits, spedal consideration has been 
given to reducing the amount of apparatus required to a 
minimum and at the same time providing a system of 
such stability that very little maintenance would be 
required. By making the system a single-channel 
system, that is, one which provides only one additional 
talking circuit p«* pair of wires, by employing compara¬ 
tively low carrier frequencies, and by including several 
new design features it has been possible to realize this 
aim. The provision of only a single channel results in a 
simpler and less expensive design for the filters, the use 
of low earner frequencies results in decreased line 
attenuation and reduces the cost of line transpositions 
and carrier loading which may be required, while the 
new design features are of such a nature as not only to 
simplify the apparatus but to increase the stability of 
the circuit as well. The complete equipment for each 
system taminal is assembled as a unit whi<ffi is wired 
and tested at the factory before shipment, thereby 
reducing engineering and installation costs. 

4. A.I.B.B. Quarterly Tbans., VoL 47, No. i, 1928, p. 1360. 
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General Arrangement and Functioning op System 

The type D carrier telephone system is a single¬ 
channel system ^plo 3 nng two separate carrier fre¬ 
quencies, one for each direction of transmission. It is a 
carrier suppressed system, that is, the carrier frequency 
itself is not transmitted from one terminal to the other 
but is generated locally at each terminal, and only a 
sin^e sideband, which is all that is needed in order to 
transmit the speech, is passed over the circuit. 

The frequency range occupied by the type D system is 



Fig. 1—Fubatfenct Allocation of Types D Sybtesm 


indicated in Fig. 1. For transmission in one direction, 
thelowerside-band of a carrier of 10.3 kilocycles is used, 
while for transmission in the opposite direction, the 
lower sideband of a carrier of 6.87 kilocycles is used. 
This frequency allocation was selected in order to obtain 
comparatively low carrier frequencies and at the same 


the elementary features of the basic type D system. 
Referring to this figure, it will be noted that each ter¬ 
minal consists principally of a channel unit which com¬ 
prises the modulator and demodulator and a hybrid 
coil to connect these two branches to a two-wire voice- 
frequency circuit, modulator and demodulator band 
filters to direct the carrier frequency currents into their 
proper paths, a line filter set consisting of high-pass and 
low-pass filters to provide separate paths for the voice 
and carrier currents which pass over the toll line, and a 
ai gnaling unit to provide means for signaling over the 
carrier circuit. The channel unit also provides a de¬ 
modulator output filter to suppress the high-frequency 
components in the output of the demodulator, and a 
network to balance the subscribffl‘’s line or other circuit 
to which the carrier system is connected. 

' The new electrical features which have been in¬ 
corporated in this system consist principally of (1) the 
use of an arrangement whereby modulators and de¬ 
modulators are self-oscillating, that is, the same 
vacuum tubes function both as oscillators and modu¬ 
lators or as oscillators and demodulators, thus economiz¬ 
ing in the use of tubes and power, (2) the use of a new 
method of modulation and demodidation requiring the 
expenditure of a relatively small amount of plate 
battery power, (3) the elimination of grid batteries in 
the modulator and demodulator circuits by the use of 



Fig. 2—^Layout of Basic Type D System 


time to permit the system to be used on the same pole 
line witii certain types of long-haul carrier systems. 

The type D carrier telephone system has been pro¬ 
vided in two general arrangements; the first employs 
certain basic equipment only and is suitable for opera¬ 
tion over circuit lengths up to about 125 miles; the 
second employs the basic equipment together wilh 
tominal amplifiers and other additional equipment and 
is suitable for use on circuits up to about 200 miles in 
leogth. No provision is made for intermediate carrier 
repeaters as they are not required for the circuit lengths 
over which this system is designed to operate. 

Basic Type D System. Fig. 2 shows in a general way 


grid current to produce grid biasing voltage, (4) the 
use of the modulator-oscillator circuit as a source of 
signing current supply, and (6) the use of a ballast 
resistor to maintain tiie filament current within suitable 
limits. These new arrangements have resulted in 
economy in equipment as well as in a system of high 
stability. Economies also have been effected by the 
use of improved types of paper condensers in place of 
mica condensers in certain parts of the circuits, and by 
the use of unpotted coils where the requirements are 
such as to permit this to be done. 

The general circuit arrangement is illustrated in 
greater detail in Fig, 3, whicdi shows a schematic 
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liiag r am of one terminal of the basic type D system. 
Carrier is produced by causing the tubes to oscillate in 
parallel, the frequency of the osdllations being con¬ 
trolled by the tuned circuit which couples the grid and 
plate circuits of the tubes. Speech currents from the 
switchboard pass into the hybrid coil, which functions 
both as hybrid coil and input transformer impressing 
the speech frequencies upon the grids of the modulator 
tubes. The application of these speech frequencies to 
the modulator, with the carrier frequency present, 
results in modulation, the principal products of which 
are the upper and lower side-bands. The desired grid 
biasing voltage is produced by the flow of rectifled 
grid current through the resistance in the common lead 
of the grid circuits. By means of the balanced con- 


passes through the high-pass line filter and the de¬ 
modulator band filter to an input transformer which 
impresses it on the grids of the demodulator tubes. 
The application of these sideband frequencies to the 
demodulator, with the carrier frequency present, results 
in a reproduction of tihe voice frequencies applied at 
the sending end. Carrier and grid biasing voltage for 
the demodulator are obtained in the same manner as 
for the modulator. The various undesired high- 
frequency currents present in the output of the de¬ 
modulator are suppressed by the low-pass filter in the 
output circuit. The voice currents are passed on to the 
hybrid coil and thence to tiie switchboard. The opera¬ 
tion of these circuits is described in greater detail in 
the section on “Theory of Operation.” 



nection of the modulator output transformer, the 
carrier frequency is almost entirely suppressed and only 
a negligible amount appears in the output circuit. The 
output of the modulator passes to the modulator band 
filter where the upper sideband and other unwanted 
frequencies are suppressed and the lower sideband is 
permitted to pass on to the line through tiie high-pass 
line filter. The low-pass line filter prevents the high- 
frequency current from passing to a subscriber at the 
local terminal who may be talking on the voic^fre- 
quency line drcuit on wMch the carrier is superimposed. 

At the receiving terminal, the transmitted sideband 


The metiiod provided for signaling over the carrier 
circuit is similar to that employed in the 1000-cycle 
signaling system used on wire drcuits.^ It differs in 
that .signa.ling current is obtained by changmg the 
connections of the modulator during the ringing paiod 
so that a separate source of lOOO-cyde signaling current 
is not required. This arrangement is shown in Fig. 3. 
In order to signal over the carrier circuit, the modulator 
is unbalanced and the osdllator frequency reduced by 
1000 cycles. The resulting hi^-frequencqr output is 
then interrupted at a 20-cycle rate. The recdving 
portion of the signaling circuit consists of an arrange- 
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ment designed to respond to lOOO-cyde current inter¬ 
rupted at a 20-cycle rate. The operation of the signal¬ 
ing equipment is described in more detail later. 

Type D System with Terminal Amplifiers. The 
arrangement employing terminal amplifiers is known 
as the type D-A system, and is used where it is desired 
to cover the range of circuit lengths from about 125 
miles up to about 200 miles. In addition itjis used in 


type D system, it was first necessary to view the exist¬ 
ing plant to see that other circuits would not be ad¬ 
versely affected by the use of this new type of facility, 
and to insure that it would provide transmission com¬ 
parable vdth the latest standards of circuit performance. 

Line Fodors. Since the system was to be designed to 
operate over relatively short distances, it was important 
that it should be as simple and inexpensive as possible. 



some cases on circuits of shorter lengths in order to 
equalize transmission levels with respect to those of 
other carrier systems operating on the same pole line. 
This is necessary because the normal output levds of 
long-haul carrier systems are higher than those pro¬ 
vided by the type D system without an amplifier. 
Also, certain circuit layouts involving only type D 


INPUT TRANS 



VAC TUBE OUTPUT TRANS 



Pig. 5—Schematic op Amplifier Circuit 


systems may require level equalization by the use of the 
amplifier. 

Kg. 4 shows in a general way the dementary features 
of the t 3 rpe D-A system. It will be noted that the 
arrangement is similar to that for the basic t 3 T>e D 
system, the principal difference being the addition of an 
amplifier and a change in the design and arrangement of 
the band filters to provide additional selectivity. 

The general circuit arrangement of the amplifier is 
shown in Kg. 5. It is a single stage, push-pull amplifier 
of conventional design, and has two tubes. 

Tbansmission Considerations 

In setting the transmission requirements for the 


It was necessary, therefore, to employ relatively low 
carrier frequencies in order that the amplification which 
the equipment would be required to provide should be 
comparatively low and the line stability good. 

In many applications of the system no other types of 
carrier facilities wdll be operated on the same pole line, 
and in the^ cases there is no dose restriction on the use 
of carrier frequencies above the normal voice range. 
There is also some demand for the application of these 
short systems on pole lines on which long-haul (tsrpe C) 
carrier telephone systems* and carrier telegraph sys¬ 
tems* are operating. Therefore, bands were chosen 
in the lower carrier range which would permit operation 
on the same pole line vrith type C carrier telephone sys¬ 
tems and carrier telegraph systems with a minimum of 
inter-systan int^ference. 

The two bands employed for transmission in the two 
directions have already been shown in Kg. 1. It will be 
no^ that the lowest bands of the t 3 q)e C-N and type D 
systems are transmitted in opposite directions. As a 
result, since carrier tran^ositions are designed primarily 
to reduce far-end rather than near-end crosstalk 
between pairs on which carrier systems operate, as was 
explained in the recent paper on long-haul systems,* 
it will not be possible, in general, to operate type D 
systems on the same pole line with type C-N systems. 
Satisfactory operation can be obtained, however, with 
tspe C-S carriCT telephone systems and carrier tel^aph 
systems. 

The difference in transmitting levd between a basic 
type D system and a type C or a carrier tel^raph sys¬ 
tem is rather large. To avoid excessive crosstalk from 
carrier telegraph systems into type D systems operated 
on the same pole line, it is necessary to use the type D-A 
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system in order to obtain comparable levels. In certain 
unfavorable cases this will be necessary when type C 
systems are operated on the same line. 

A comi)unitively inexpensive transposition system 
has been designed to permit the maximum number of 
type D systems to be operated on the same pole line. 
This system provides for the use of type D carrier sys¬ 
tems on as many as four crossarms. When it is 
applied to lines on which no other type of carrier 
facility will be operated, it permits the use of basic 
tyi^e h systems on all pairs with the exception of the 
pole pairs. With slight modifications, it provides for 
the operation of two three-channel type C-S carrier 
telephone .systems, one system on each of the outside 



FACIUITIES 


•egeno telephone telegraph 

# VOICE frequency TELEPHONE CIRCUIT . . . 30 

o carrier telephone circuit .ao 

A GROUNDED DC.TELEGRAPH CIRCUIT - 

CARRIER TELEGRAPH CIRCUIT _;_;- ^ 9 . - 

total for 40 WIRE LINE 50 50 

Fio. r>~- An AltUANOKMRNT OB' COMMtTNXCATlON FaCILITIKS ON 

Pou3 Link op Fomt Cuosharms 

phantom groups of the top arm, and, in addition, either 
a earner telegraph or a type D-A carrier telephone 
system on the other pair of each of these phantom 
groups. Type D-A systems may also be operated on all 
other pairs of the line except on the pole pairs. Carrier 
telegraph systems can generally be operated on one or 
more of the pole pairs. The former transposition 
arrangement for the basic system, therefore, permits 
the operation of a total of 16 type D systems on a four- 
arm lead, and the latter arrangement with the long-haul 
systems permits the operation of two three-channel 
carrier telephone systems, 14 type D-A systems, and, 
in favorable cases, four ten-channel carrier telegraph 
systems, on the same number of pairs, in addition to 
the grounded d-c. telegraph and the telephone facilities 


ordinarily obtained. Fig. 6 illustrates the relative 
positions of these facilities on the four crossarms. 

In many of the open-wire circuits there are frequently 
included short sections of cable often aggregating 
several miles in length. When a number of systems 
is to be operated on the same pole line, it is generally 
necessary to load these sections of cable to avoid im¬ 
pedance irregularities and consequent reflection cross¬ 
talk. Loading may also be desirable in order to reduce 
reflection and cable attenuation losses in the line when 
only one or two systems are installed. An economical 
loading system has been developed to supply the de¬ 
mand in connection with type D systems. This same 
loading system may also be used for carrier telegraph 
systems, inasmuch as the frequency range ranployed is 
about the same. This loading system employs a coil 
spacing of about 3000 feet, roughly three times that of 
the design used for type G systems. 

The office cabling in the runs between the line pro¬ 
tectors, the distributing frames, and the various pieces 
of equipment in the circuit frequently adds up to con¬ 
siderable lengths and may introduce fairly large im¬ 
pedance irregularities. Consequently, there is need 
for a loading arrangement for the cabling in the larger 
offices. An economical loading system has b^n d^ 
signed for the office wiring consisting of a loading coil 
and a pair of adjustable condensers. When com¬ 
paratively short entrance cables are involved, these 
office loading units can be adjusted to load the office 
and entrance cable together. 

Over-aU Transmission Equivalent. At the compara¬ 
tively low frequencies used and the short distances over 
which the system operates, the line losses are con¬ 
siderably less than at the higher frequencies used and 
the greater distances covered by channels of the type C 
system. The type D system will, if desired, provide a 
circuit of no greater equivalent than the voice fre¬ 
quency circuit on a 104-mil open-wire pair of the same 
length. The equipment for the basic system provides 
sufficient amplification to overcome line losses in excess 
of about six TU® for a 100-raile line, with an extra 
amplification allowance of four TU to overcome en¬ 
trance or intermediate cable losses. The wet weather 
loss of 100 miles of 104-mil pair, which is the type of 
line on which the system will be operated in most cases, 
is approximately 12 TU at 10 kilocycles, which is about 
the highest frequency transmitted. Therefore, an 
aggregate amplification of approximatly 10 is 

desired in the sending and receiving circuits if a ax TU 
equivalent is to be maintained. In eases involving 
negligible lengths of cable, the four TU amplification 
allowance can be used to extend the range of operation. 
The distribution of this amplification between the 

5. “The Transmission Unit,” by R. V. L. Hartley, Eletiliical 
Go^nmunication, Vol. 3, No. 1, July 1924, p. 34; TtammiMim 
Unit and Telephone Transmission Reference System, by W. H. 
Martin, Tuans. A. 1. E. E., Vol. XLVIII, 1924, p. 797. BeU 
System Tech. JL. Vol. 3, July 1924, p. 400408. 
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transmitting and receiving circuits depends upon the 
noise on the line and the relative levels of other systems. 
Approximately six TU of amplification is obtained in 
the transmitting circuit, and the remaining four TU is 
obtained from the receiving circuit. Adjustments 
are provided in both circuits for changing these ampli¬ 
fications over certain ranges. 

The equivalents are adjusted at the time of installa¬ 
tion of the system by means of combinations of resist¬ 
ance networks in the modulator output and demodula¬ 
tor input circuits. These combinations bf networks 



Pia. 7 —^Repbbsidntativii Ststbm Transmission Perqubnct 
Characteristic 

provide adjustments such that the overall equivalent 
may be brought within approximately 0.5 TU of the 
value desired for the circuit. 

Over-all Stability. It was considered vwy desirable to 
avoid the necessity for adjustments to compensate for 
changes in line loss and apparatus fluctuations either 
manually or automatically because of the cost of such 
control. The variations in line loss with weather at 
the frequencies employed by the type D system are 
much less than in the case of t 3 T)e C systems which 
operate at higher frequencies and over longer distances, 
and accordingly it appeared feasible to omit these 
adjustments, provided the equipment itself could be 
made sufficiently stable. 

It was necessary, therefore, to insure a large degree of 
inherent stability in the design of the equipment so that 
apparatus for the adjustments of amplification, fre¬ 
quency, and filament current usually provided with 
carrier equipment might be omitted, thereby simpli¬ 
fying the S 3 rstem and reducing its cost. 

The circuits have been so designed that the varia- . 
tions in the amplification and carrier frequency of the 
sending and recaving circuits with respect to normal 
fluctuations in power supply are n^ligible, and no com¬ 
pensating adjustments are required. The variations 
of transmitting and receiving amplification with plate 
battery fluctuations from 125 to 135 volts are not more 
^an 0.1 TU. Variations in transmitting and receiv¬ 
ing amplification with filament battery fluctuations 
from 20 to 28 volts are even less. Combined trans¬ 
mitting and receiving amplification changes with tube 
changes do not exceed approximately 1 TU. These 


are, however, of lesser importance as tubes are changed 
very infrequentiy. 

The variations of high-frequency line equivalent are 
large in comparison with other variations in the system, 
although for the distances over which most of the 
systems operate these variations do not change the 
overall equivalent more than the usual maintenance 
limits. In the case of the systems approaching 200 
miles in length, these limits may be slightly exceeded. 
However, the changes are apt to be of a seasonal 
character and may be corrected to some extent through 
the use of a pair of resistance networks controlled by a 
key. 

Over-on Transmission Frequency Characteristics. Fig. 
7 shows a representative transmission frequency 
characteristic. In genial, the band transmitted by 
the tsnpe D system extends from about 200 cycles to 
2700 cycles and is substantially the same for either 
direction of transmission. 

The band is limited principally by the characteristics 
of the band filters, and variations in the transmission 
frequency characteristic are due largely to variations 
in manufacture of the filter elements. In some cases, 
the bands may be affected by irregularities in the line 
characteristic at the carrier frequencies, but these are 
caused by impedance reflections or absorption in the 
line and disappear when the lines have been properly 
prepared by loading and transposing. 

Over-all System Load Capacity. In the design of the 
transmitting portion of the system, it has been necessary 
to provide for speech energy levels which are obtained 
directly from the toll switchboard. The demodulator 
load capacity may be somewhat less inasmuch as there 
will be a circuit equivalent or loss between the sending 
and receiving terminals. The load characteristic of a 
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Pia. 8 —Representative System Load Characteristic 

representative system as measured with iOOO-cycle 
current is shown in Fig. 8. 

Impedance. It has been necessary to insure that the 
impedances of the equipment lie within satisfactory 
limits for a number of reasons. The impedance of the 
line filters has been made approximately the same as the 
average of the fadlities over which the sytem will be 
operated. It is sufficiently uniform so that no serious 
impedance irregularities are introduced into the voice- 
frequency circuit on which the carrier system is super- 
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imposed. Any irregularities introduced by the filters 
would, of course, interfere with the balance obtainable 
at voice repeatws in the physical circuit at offices 
distant from the carrier terminals. 

When a repeater in the physical circuit is located at 
a carrier terminal, the filter in the line is balanced by 
another filter in the network of the repeater, and the 
impedance of these filters must be similar in order that 
good balance may be obtained. For use in these eases, 
pairs of filters are selected at the factory to meet this 
requirement. This is considerably more economical 
than to manufacture each filter element to extremely 
high precision. 

The high-frequency impedance of the carrier terminal 
is held to fairly close limits in order to avoid undesirable 
reflection effects, thereby increasing the effectiveness 
of tlie carrier transposition layouts. 

Frequency Stability of Carriers. It is, of course, 
essential that the transmitting and receiving carrier 
frequencies for each direction of transmission maintain 
a reasonable degree of synchronism. The stability of 



Fig, 9—Representative Variation op Carrier Frequency 
WITH Load 


the transmitting and receiving earners of this system 
has been made as high as practicable in order to elimi¬ 
nate the necessity for adjustments which otherwise 
would have to be made rather frequently. The plate 
and filament battery fluctuations have a negligible 
effect on the frequencies of these carriers. The fre¬ 
quency changes amount to less than one cycle for the 
normal voltage ranges in either case. The frequency 
changes due to tube replacements are somewhat 
larger, the maximum being of the order of two cycles, 
and may be in either direction. 

The carrier frequency decreases slightly with input 
load as shown in Fig. 9. This is peculiar to the parti¬ 
cular type of circuit employed in this system. The 
change in transmitting carrier frequency is of the orda- 
of two cycles for single-frequency input currents up to 
four Tnilliam peres into the hybrid coil, while that of the 
receiving carrier frequency is of the order of three cycles 
for output currents up to three milliamperes from the 
hybrid coil. Both dianges are in the same direction so 
that the difference remains small. The speech currents 


transmitted will generally be much smaller than those 
mentioned above. 

The largest frequency variations are due to tempera¬ 
ture changes. These are illustrated in Fig. 10. The 
curves in this figure represent two extremes taken from 
a series of four oscillator-modulator circuits and four 
oscillator-demodulator circuits. A study of the varia¬ 
tions of office temperature has shown that such varia¬ 
tions will not cause the carrier frequencies at the two 



Fig. 10—Representative Variation op Carrier Frequency 
WITH Temperature 


terminals to differ by more than about 20 cycles. Due 
to the comparatively low carrier frequencies employed, 
it has been possible to use relatively inexpensive paper 
condensers in the oscillator circuit and still obtain a 
satisfactory degree of stability. 

Fillers. A line filter set has been designed particu- 



PlG. 11— REPKESENTATiyi! FiLTBE TbANBMISSION 
Chabactebibtios 


larly for use with the t 3 npe D system. This line filter 
set is connected into the circuit on tiie office side of the 
telegraph composite ,set. It will, of course, infroduce 
some loss in the voice-frequency circuit on which the 
carrier is operated. 

The low-pass line filter is designed to suppress fre¬ 
quencies above approximately 2800 cydes. The 
characteristic of this filter is shown in Fig. 11. In this 
figure it will be noted that at 1000 cydes the filter 
introduces a loss of about 0.5 TU, this loss inerea^g 
slowly with frequency up to the cutoff point. Since 
such a filter is put in the dreuit at each md, the net 
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effect of the superpoation of the carrier S 37 stem is to 
introduce a loss of about one TU into the voice-fre¬ 
quency circuit. 

The modulator and demodulator hand filters have 
been designed to provide selectivity as economically as 
possible, that is, they offer selectivity only at those 
frequencies at which it is necessary in order to avoid 
interference originating either within the system or 
from external sources. For economic reasons these 
filters are of the unbalanced fype. In order to insure 
the proper degree of longitudinal balance with respect 
to the high-frequency line circuit, a transformer is 
inserted between the high-pass filter and the band 
filters. In general, the transmisaon-frequency charac¬ 
teristics of the channels are limited by the filter attenua¬ 
tion characteristics. These are shown in Fig. 11 for a 
representative set of filters. 

Two complete sets of band filters have b^n designed, 
one for use with the basic type D system and the other 
for use with the type D-A system which employs 
amplifiers. The latter set of band filters has be«a split 
so that part of the selectivity is fmmished on each side 
of the amplifier in order to keep the unwanted frequen- 
produced in the modulator from overloading the 
amplifier, and at the same time to provide satisfactory 
impedance. 

Amplifier. The amplifier has been designed to pro¬ 
vide a high degree of fl^bility. Eithei- 0 or L type* 
tubes may be used, the grid potential and plate imped¬ 
ance of the amplifier being adjustable to accommodate 
either t 3 T)e. No changes in the amplifier apparatus 
other than certain minor changes in the connections are 
necessary in making this substitution. The 0 tubes 
are used only where maximrim transmitting levels are 
required and L tubes are used for aU other purposes. 

The advantage in using L tubes is due to their Iowa: 
power consumption and to arrangements which permit 
the grid batteries to be omitted and voltage drop in the 
filament circuit to he used to supply grid potential, 
thereby eliminating the cost of supplying and main¬ 
taining grid batteries. A total transmitting amplifi¬ 
cation of as much as 20 TU can be employed if the 
amplifier is equipped with 0 tubes. The load capacity 
with L tubes is about four TU less, but the available 
gain is about 3.5 TU greater. 

The stability of the amplifier with power supply and 
tube changes is such that variations due to these causes 
are entirely negligible. 

It will be noted in Fig. 5, the schematic of the ampli- 

6. The approximate characteristics of the L and 0 tubes 
employed in this system are as follows: 


Type 

Fila¬ 

ment 

voltage 

Fila¬ 

ment 

current 

Plate 

potential 

Average 

plate 

current 

Grid 

potential 

Voltage 

amplifi¬ 

cation 

factor 

Output 

impedance 

L 

0 

4.5 V. 
4.5 V. 

.07 amp. 
.97 amp. 

130 V. 
130 V. 

8 mils. 

1 23 mils. 

- 9v. 
-22 V. 

5.9 

2.6 

5500 ohms 
, 2000 ohms 


fier, that an adjustable tuned circuit has been provided 
at the input. This is to suppress any carrier cun-ent 
which is present in the output of the modulator circuit 
so that the amplifier will not produce too much carrier 
current on the high-frequency line. Carrier current 
on the high-frequency line is objectionable from the 
standpoint of interference into dissimilar types of 
carrier systems. 

Tests and Adjustmerds. The design and an-angement 
of the t 37 pe D equipment are such that but little testing 
anH adjustment are ordinarily required at the time of 
installation, and the high degree of stability in per¬ 
formance makes but little subsequent adjustment neces¬ 
sary. The performance of each type D terminal is 
tested before shipment from the factory. After the 
installation work has been completed it is necessary 
only to check the wiring and make initial adjustments 
before placing the system in service. 

The initial adjiastments made in the field consist of 
a synchronization of the carrier frequencies at the two 
terminals, and an adjustment to give the desired circuit 
equivalent. The adjustment of the circuit equivalent 
is made by means of resistance networks provided with 
the units, and is more or less permanent. Other tests 
and adjustments required are largely of the sort en¬ 
countered in the installation and maintenance of ordin¬ 
ary telephone apparatus and are not such as to require 
frequent attention. 

Equipment Features and Typical Installations 

In the design of new types of telephone equipment, it 
is important that the arrangements which are provided 
should be such that the new equipment will fit in readily 
with other telephone plant, and that it will apply to as 
wide a variety of plant conditions as practicable with 
little change in form. Care has been taken in the 
development of type D carrier telephone equipment to 
meet these requirements. 

Assembly arrangements have been provided to meet 
the different office conditions. These are adapted for 
association with the other terminal room equipment. 
The circuit arrangement of the system is such that it 
does not require changes in the various tsrpes of switch¬ 
boards with which it may be associated. From an 
operating standpoint, the circuit introduces no feature 
requiring the operator to differentiate between it and 
any othra* drcuit. In these respects, the system is 
similar to other types of carrier systems. 

Equipmerd for Basic Type D System. The equip¬ 
ment comprising each terminal of the basic t 3 rpe D 
system is ^own in Fig. 12. It consists of five principal 
imits, namely, the signaling unit, channd unit, modula¬ 
tor band filter, demodulator band filter, and line filter 
set. These are associated with jacks in such a way as 
to permit such testing and patching as may be required. 

The apparatus for each of these units is assembled on 
a panel 19 in. wide and of sufficioit height to provide 
the required mounting space. These panels are 
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mounted on a rack and wired togetha’, the leads which 
go to points outside of the bay being wired to a terminal 
block located at the top of the rack. At the time of 
installation, wiring is provided from this terminal 
block to a central point linown as the intermediate 


mounted rack approximately seven feet high and 
includes all of the equipment comprising the carrier 
terminal with the exception of the power supply. The 
two box-like units near the bottom of the rack are the 
band filters. Directly above the band filters are the 
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Fio. 12 —Schematic of Tbuminal of Basic Typb D System 


Hhcnvlng principal cciulpinent units and mothod^of connection to toll lino 



13 _Typicai» Asbembi.y op Type D Caiuheb Terminal 

ON Floor Mounted Rack 

distributing frame (designated J. D. F. in Pig. 12), 
where connection is made to the particular toll line 
detired and to the switchboard. . 

A typical assembly of a type D carrier terminal is 
shown in Fig. 13. This arrangement employs a floor 


channel unit, signaling unit, adjusting unit, and jack 
panel, in the order named. Above the jack panel are 
the line^filters and certain balancing equipment which is 
required when voice repeaters are used on the voice- 
frequency circuit on which the carrier system is supw- 
imposed, or on the circuit obtained by the carrier 
system. The adjusting unit comprises an arrange¬ 
ment to simplify adjustment of the 20-cycle polar relay 
used in the receiving part of the signaling circuit. This 
particular assembly arrangement is of‘advantage in 
temporary installations and in offices of low ceiling 
heights. 

Where greater economy in floor space is detired, an 
assembly which provides the equipment for two type D 
carrier terminals on a rack 11H kisk i® used. The 

installation at Cedar Rapids, la., which consists of four 
type D terminals mounted in this manner is shown in 
Fig. 14. In this particular case, three bays instead of 
two were used as the installation consisted of three 
“east” terminals and one “west” terminal. 

For each of these arrangements, the equipment is 
assembled on the rack and wired and t^ted at the 
factory as a, complete unit, thereby reducing the time 
and work required for installation in the plant. The 
wiring required at installation consists only in cabling 
from the terminal block at the top of the bay to the 
distributing frame and to the sources of power 
supply. 

The individual panels have been designed Nvith a 
view to making the equipment as compact as postible. 
The modulator and demodulator apparatus, comprising 
the sending and receiving elements of the system, is 
mounted on one panel. This panel includes in one unit 
employing four vacuum tubes, the functions requiring 
two panels and six vacuum tubes in the long-haul 
carrier telephone equipment. The reduction in size 
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has been due in part to the omission of adjusting appara¬ 
tus, such as potentiometers. Such adjustments as are 
required are provided by soldered connections. This 
arrangement has proved satisfactory as the circuit is 
sufficiently stable so that these adjustments need be 
changed only occasionally. Fig. 15 shows a front 



Fig. 14—Installation op Type D Carbier Terminals on 
High Type Racks at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 



Fig. 15—^Front View op Channel Unit with Cover Removed 

view, and Fig. 16 a rear view, of the channel unit with 
the equipment covers removed, and illustrate the 
method of assembly and wiring used for this equipment. 
The equipment required for signaling is mounted on a 
separate panel, a front view of which is shown in Fig. 17. 
The filters are completely enclosed in copper containers 
which are sealed at the factory. This is done in order 


to provide sufficient shielding to permit the filt^ for 
different systems to be mounted in close proximity to 
each other. These containers are similar in form to the 
equipment covers which have been employed heretofore. 

Equipment for Type D-A System. The equipment 
for the t 3 q)e D-A system is the same as for the basic 
type D system except that an amplifier and an auxiliary 
band filter have been added and different band filtws 
used. A typical assembly of a type D-A carrier 



Fig. 16—Rear View op Channel Unit with Cover Removed 

terminal is shown in Fig. 18. This arrangement in¬ 
cludes on one rack all of the equipment comprising 
the carrier terminal with the exception of power supply. 
The amplifier is located above the jack panel, and the 
auxiliary band filter directly above the amplifier. A 



Fia. 17 —Front View op Signaling Unit with Equipment 
Cover and Relay Covers Removed 

front view of the amplifier panel is shown in Pig. 19. 
As in the case of the basic type D system, the equip¬ 
ment is assembled on the rack and wired and tested at 
file factory. 

Where a number of tsipe D-A systems is to be in¬ 
stalled in one office and economy in fioor space is im¬ 
portant, a slightly different arrangement from that 
illustrated above may be used. The equipment for 
two systems, with the exception of the line filters and 
balandng equipment, may be mounted on an llJ4-ft. 
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rack, and the line filters and balancing equipment for a 
niunber of systems mounted togetha: on a separate rack. 

Eguipmeni QuavMties and Space Required. From the 
description of the assembly arrangements, it will be 
seen that the total amount of equipment for the two 
terminals of a basic type D system, exclusive of powa- 
supply, involves about 14 panels which may be assem¬ 
bled in space equivalent to about one bay,’ occup 3 nng 



PiG.^ 18— Installation op Type D-A Cakkibb Terminal at 
Omaha, Neb. 

a total floor space, including aisle space, of about six 
square feet. If the channel which the system provides 
were obtained by wire circuits, the only office equip¬ 
ment required in general would be the phantom re¬ 
peating coils, signaling equipment, and in some cases a 
telephone repeater, involving on the average ^ 
small part of one bay. Thus, the furnishing of facilities 
by niftana of carrier while reducing the amount of out- 
adb plant required, considerably increases the space 
requirements for the inside plant. 

In the case of the type D-A system, the total equip¬ 
ment pa: system is about 30 per cent greater. The 
corresponding wire circuit in most cases would include 
a teleplione repeater. 

Power Supply. The total power required for the two 
terminals of the basic type D system is in the neighbor¬ 
hood of two amperes at 24 volts, and 40 milliamperes 
at 130 volts. This corresponds roughly to the amount 
of power consumed by four tdephone repeaters employ¬ 
ing tubes requiring one ampere of filament current. 
For the type D-A system, additional power is required 
for the amplifier. This amounts to one ampere of fila¬ 
ment current and about 16 milliamperes at 130 volts 

7. A bay consists of two channel or I-beam uprights, or^- 
narilyjibout 11ft. high, arranged to mount panels 19 in. 
wide and of varying height. 


for plate supply at each terminal when L type tubes are 
employed, and one ampere of filament current and 
about 46 milliamperes for plate supply when 0 type 
tubes are employed. 

It is frequently desired to install this carrier equip¬ 
ment in small telephone offices where adequate power 
supply is not available. In these cases, small 24-volt 
and 130-volt power plants, which have been developed 
recently, are used. These power supply units are of 
sufficient capacity to take care of several of the carrier 
systems. Each is assembled on a floor-mounted rack 
of the type employed for the type D equipm^t assem¬ 
ble shown in Fig. 13, and is so deagned that it may be 
mounted adjacent to the carrier equipment when 
desired. 

Adaptability to Establishing Service Quickly. An 
outstanding advantage of the tsqie D system results 
from the features of its design and arrangement whereby 
the equipment for each terminal may be furnished as a 
complete sdf-contained unit requiring relatively little 
engineering and installation work. It is thus useful^ in 
providing facilities quickly, and is capable of being 
moved readily from one location to another where tem¬ 
porary facilities are involved. This has already proved 
to be an advantage of some importance to the telephone 
companies. A brief description of typical cases of this 
sort may be of interest. 

The use of type D equipment played a prominent 
part in restoring telephone service in the New England 
flood area last November. A number of terminal 
equipments was just being completed in the factory 
when the flood occurred. In view of the emergency 
conditions, release of the equipment for five systems was 
obtained from the telephone company to whom it had 
been assigned, and immediate shipment made. These 



Pig. 19— Front View op Amplipibb Panel with Cover 

Removed 


s 3 retems were installed and placed in service within a 
period of about two weeks under conditions which would 
not have permitted line construction. The location of 
these systems and the manner in which they wa« used 
in providing through circuits is shown in Fig. 20. 

Another instance in which the type D carrier tele¬ 
phone equipmait served as a means of providing •^e- 
phone facilities quickly under emergency conditions 
occurred last December. Due to a storm causing 
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complete failure of the line between Ssn^use and 
Watertown, New York, and partial failure of the cir¬ 
cuits between Watertown and Utica, it was necessary 
to establish additional facilities on short notice. This 
was done by moving the S 3 n:^use terminals of the two 
Syracuse-Watertown t 3 T)e D s 3 ^tems to Utica, thereby 
providing additional Watertown-Utica circuits which 
could be used to build up connections to Syracuse and 
other points. The time required for disconnecting the 
equipment at Syracuse, bansporting it to Utica, and 
reinstalling it in that office amounted to about 32 hours. 

There have also been cases in which t 3 ^e D equip¬ 
ment has been used to provide facilities required as a 
result of sudden growth in oil fields. One case of this 
kind occurred during the fall of 1926, when oil was 
discovered some 40 miles northeast of Amarillo, 
Texas. Within three weeks, oil companies and other 
enterprises had established temporary quarters in this 
locality, which was named Borger, and requested that 
telephone service be furnished. A temporary line 
providing one phantom group was built from Amarillo 
to this newly established town. It was evident that 
this would not hold the traffic and accordingly, plans 
were formulated to build a permanent lead. In the 
meantime, however, it was necessary to provide addi¬ 
tional facilities and it was decided to install a t 5 T)e D 




PiQ. 20 —^Latovt of Circuits Employing Type D Carrier 
Systems 


Provided to meet emergency conditions in flood area in New England 

carrier tdephone system. Two weeks from the date of 
shipment of the equipment, an additional talking circuit 
was provided between Amarillo and Borger with this 
carrier system. 

After about 14 months, the oil activities at Borger 
vrete shifted to Panhandle, Texas. The toll traffic at 
Borger did not continue to justify the facilities that had 
been provided between this point and Amarillo. As 
traffic had increased between Pandhandle and Amarillo, 
Texas, the terminal of the type D carrier telephone 


system was removed from Borger and reinstalled in the 
Panhandle office, thus providing an additional circuit 
to this point at a v&y small additional expense. 

Theory of Operation 

It is believed that the principles governing the 
design of the system, particularly the modulator and 
demodulator units, because of their unique functioning, 
may be of interest to some readers. The following 
additional theoretical discussion and information is 
therefore offered. 

Self-OseiUating Modulator. Aside from improved 

INPUT OUTPUT 



Pig. 21—Self-Oscillating Modulator. Carrier Suppressed 

stability, important theoretical differences between this 
modulator and modulators employed previously in 
carrier systems are the combining of the fimctions of 
modulation and carrio” generation, the replacement of 
grid biasing batteries by a grid resistance and capacity, 
and the use of a new method or type of modulation 
requiring the expenditure of only a very small amount 
of plate battery powo". 

Kg. 21 is a schematic of a self-oscillating push-pull 
modulator of this type. It is designed to suppress the 
carrier from the output. The self-osciUating modulator 
of Fig. 21 may be separately excited by an oscillator as 
shown by Pig. 22. Measurements have demonstrated 
that if other conditions are unchanged, the modulator 
amplification and load canying capacity of both cir¬ 
cuits are substantially identical as indicated by Fig. 23. 

The generation of carrier frequency oscillations is 
accomplished by causing the two tubes to osdllate in 
parallel, the potentials of both grids being alike and 
riang and falling together at a rate corresponding to the 
carrier frequency. The input and output transformers 
offer negligible impedance to the carrier frequency 
oscillations because the impedance of the tranrformer 
windings parallel-opposing is very small. This low 
impedance to the carrier is important in connection 
with the stability of the oscillator in that any variations 
in the leakage inductance and distributed capacities of 
the transformer windings with temperature or time are 
required to have a negligible effect upon the frequency 
of the oscillations. The opaiation of the self-oscffiating 
modulator as an oscillator is shown by Pig. 24, the 
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oscillator of this figure being equivalent as regards the 
generation of oscillations to the self-oscillating modu¬ 
lator of Fig. 21. 

The substantially constant grid biasing voltage 
applied to the grids of the oscillator tubes of Fig. 24 is 
obtained by rectifying in the grid circuit a portion of the 



RY 

OSCILLATOR 


Fig. 22—Separately Excited Modvlatoh. Cabeibb 
Suppressed 

sinusoidal carrier wave applied to the grids. The values 
of grid resistance, R,, and grid capacity, are pro¬ 
portioned so that the grid biasing voltage obtained in 
this manner approaches closely the peak voltage of the 
applied carrier wave. The unidirectional conducting 



Fig. 23—Amplification and Load Chabactbristics of a 
Separately Excited Modulator Compared to a Similar 
Self-Oscillating Modulator 

path from the grid to the filament functions as a two- 
element rectifier in the usual way. The quantity of 
electricity stored by the condenser, C„, remains sub¬ 
stantially constant. Referring to Mg. 25, during the 
discharge interval, the total condenser charge is 


diminished exponentially by a relatively small amoimti 
the extent of the reduction depending upon R, and C,. 
During the charging interval, the grid is positive with 
respect to the filament and the total quantity of elec¬ 
tricity stored in the condenser Cg is slightly increased. 
The relatively small quantity of electricity, A Q, dis¬ 
charged by the grid condenser and dissipated by the 
grid resistance during the discharge intmwal must equal 


T, 



Fig. 24—Equivalent Oscillator Circuit ob* the Sblp- 
OsCILLATING MODULATOR OP FiG. 21 

the differential increment of quantity accumulated by 
the condenser during the charging interval. The 
portion of the wave rectified may be made as small as 
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Fig. 26—^Rblation op the Tube Charactbristio to the 
Grid Voltages in the Oscillator op either Fig. 21 or 
Fig. 24. No Speech Input 


desired by making either Rg or Cg or both Rg and Cg 
sufficiently large. The constants of the circuit have 
been proportioned so as to rectify only a small 
portion of the wave. Fig. 25 represents the re¬ 
lation of the static characteristic of the tubes to the 
applied grid voltages. The constant grid biasing volt¬ 
age applied to each of the two oscillator tubes of Fig. 24 
differ by an amount corresponding to the voltage drop 
across the filament of a single tube owing to the series 
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connection of the filaments and the use of a common 
grid biasing circuit. This together with the fact that 
the portion of the carrier wave rectified is exceedingly 
small explains why, with no speech input, the grid of 
only one tube, Ti, is driven positive. 

For the self-oscillating modulator of Fig. 21, Fig. 26 
represents to a dose approximation the relation of the 


STATIC 
CHARACTERISTIC _ 
OF VACUUM TUBE 



closed oscillator circuit equals the amplification. 
Assume e/ of Fig. 28 to be the steady-state voltage 
applied to the two grids in parallel. This voltage is 
substantially sinusoidal because the plate winding, 
L, of the oscillator coil is sharply tuned to the carrier 
or oscillator frequency. The grid biasing voltage, 
E/, approaches the peak value of the alternating 
voltage applied to the grids. The grid voltages, E/ and 
e/, may be replaced by fictitious voltages, and e„, as 
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26—^Approximate ReIiAtion op the Tube Character¬ 
istic TO THE Grid Voltage in the Selp-Oscillating IVEodti- 
L 4 .TOR OP Fig. 21. No Speech Input 

static characteristic of the tubes to the constant grid 
biasing voltage and the varying voltage of the carrier 
wave, each applied to the two grids in parallel, assuming 
no speech input. A convenient method for computing 
and studying the characteristics of the self-oscillating 
modulator of Fig. 21 is merely an extension of a scheme 
of analysis first suggested by John R. Carson.* The 
assumptions involved in this method of analysis are 
shown by Fig. 27. In Fig. 28, the actual grid biating 
voltage, E/, and applied grid voltage, eg', of the self- 
oscillating modulator are replaced by a fictitious grid 
biasing voltage, = e* — Edo ^ fictitious grid 
voltage, eg. These fictitious voltages produce sub¬ 
stantially the same effects in the plate circuits as the 
actually applied voltages and simultaneously permit 
fulfilling the assumptions imposed by this method of 
analysis. 

While variations in the voltage amplification factor 
of the tube, do not influence appreciably the pro¬ 
duction of oscillations and sideband in the self-osdllat- 
ing modulator of Pig. 21, the effect of this additional 
variable might have been included in the analysis in a 
way similar to that suggested by Mr. F. B. Llewellyn.® 

In considering the operation of the self-oscillating 
modulator as an oscillator, after the steady oscillations 
have been established, the attenuation around the 

8. “Theory of Three-Electrode Vacuum Tube.”, 1. R. E. 
Proe., Vol. 7, April 1919, pp. 187-200. 

“The Equivalent Circuit of the Vacuum Tube Modulator.” 
/. R. E. Proc., Vol. 9, June 1921, pp. 243-249. 

“Notes on Theory of Modulation.” I. R. E. Proc., Vol. 10, 
February 1922, pp. 67-64. 

9. “Operation of Thermionic Vacuum Tube Circuits,” The 
Bdl System Technical Journal, Vol. 6, No. 3, July 1926, pp. 
433-462. 
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EOUIVALENT CIRCUIT. 
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Fig. 27—^Theoretical Analysis Developed by John R. 

Carson 

previously explained. The alternating voltage, is 
amplified and distorted by the tubes and causes periodic 
pulses of current to flow in the plate circuit. The 
closed circuit L C is only slightly damped and hence the 
current flowing in it induces in the secondary or high 
impedance winding of the oscillator coil a voltage in 
which the tuned or fundamental frequency predomi- 
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nates and which is the same as the assumed grid voltage, 

e/. 

The conditions for sustained oscillations are some¬ 
what different from those of the ordinary t 3 T>e of oscil¬ 
lator since there is the poi^bility of the oscillations 
becoming intermittent unless this is prevented by an 
appropriate design of the circuit. As the oscillations 
are built up from a condition of rest they tend to in¬ 
crease until checked by some change in the circuit 
which results from their presence. In the ordinary 
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Pig. 28—Extension op Carson’s Analysis to the Self- 
Oscillating Modulator. No Speech Input 


oscillator this change, which may be an increase in the 
resistance of the plate path, for example, occurs simul¬ 
taneously with the change in amplitude. In this 
circuit the increasing amplitude also causes a charge to 
accumulate on the condenser, Cg, with an accompanying 
increase in negative grid biasing voltage which tends to 
reduce the amplitude. The rate at which this charge 
leaks off (when left to itself) is an important fac¬ 
tor in the maintenance of oscillations. Referring to 
Mg. 25, suppose that the rate at which the negative 
grid biasing voltage decreases during the interval, is 
decreased by increasing either Rg or C,. The next pulse 
of current in the plate circuit will be less than its 
prede( 5 pssor owing to the increased negative grid biasing 
voltage. Hence it will contribute less energy to the 
support of the oscillations in the circuit, L C, with the 
result that they will tend to decease, which in turn will 
decrease the plate pulses and the energy supply for the 
oscillations. If this resultant rate of decrease in the 
amplitude of the alternating voltage applied to the 
grids is greats than the rate of change of grid biasing 
voltage, the process will continue until the oscillations 
cease. (Once the amplitude has fallen so that the grid 
no longer becomes positive at the peaks, no further 
increments of charge are given to Cg and the grid 


biasing voltage follows the continuous exponential 
discharge of the condenser). The discharge of Cg 
through Rg continues until the grid voltage is such as to 
permit a flow of plate current sufficient to start oscilla¬ 
tions. When these reach the value of those present 
brfore the assumed change in Rg and C„, the initial 
conditions will have been restored and the process will 
be repeated. 

The form of these intermittent oscillations is shown 
in Mg. 29, which is drawn from an oscillogram of the 
current' through the condenser, C,. However, the 
values of R, and Cg at which the oscillations become 
intermittent can be increased by making the inductance 
of the choke coil in Mg. 24 large and the capacity of the 
condenser Cb reasonably small. At the end of a train 
of oscillations the plate current drops to zero and the 
negative grid biasing voltage exceeds the extinction 
voltage, ex. As the grid biasing voltage follows the 
continuous exponential discharge of the condenser it 
slowly approaches and passes e„ causing plate current 
to flow. The plate current continues to increase until 
after the start of the next train of high frequency 
oscillations. At the end of this train of oscillations 
the plate current drops again to zero. The frequency 
of the recurrent growth and decay of plate current 
corresponds to the relatively slow rate of occurrence of 
the spurts of oscillations. This low frequency current 
in the plate circuit is always present, if the circuit 
oscillates by spurts. If the plate circuit does not permit 
the presence of this low frequency current then this 
phenomenon can not take place. A large inductance 
choke coil and small by-pass condenser suppress the 
low frequency current necessary for this phenomenon 
by offering a high impedance to this current from the 



1^“'A SECOND j 

Fig. 29—Oscillation by Spurts 


two'plates of the two tubes in parallel to the filaments. 
Mum another point of view the effect of the choke coil and 
by-pass condenser may be considered as increasing the 
time constant of the oscillating circuit, L C. 

A large inductance choke coil and a small by-pass 
condenser likewise stabilize the carrier oscillations with 
heavy speech loads, even to an extent that otherwise 
would be impracticable of attainment. As anillustration 
of the effectiveness of this expedient, the use of a 180- 
henry choke coil increases the level or load canying 
capacity of the self-oscillating modulator as gaged by 
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articulation tests by more than six TU as- com'pared to 
the performance with a choke coil having an inductance 
of 15 henrys. 

A large inductance choke coil and a small by-pass 
condenser, serve indirectly .to stabilize the frequency of 
the oscillations, since, by reducing the tendency of the 
circuit to oscillate by spurts, the grid resistance, 2 B„ and 
grid condenser, C„, may be made larger than would 
otherwise be posable. Taking advantage of this will 
cause a reduction in the amount of energy dissipated in 
the grid circuit, thereby eliminating a number of variable 
factors which tend toward instability of the frequency 
of the oscillations. As an indication of the effective¬ 
ness of this scheme of control, if the condensa*, C, in an 
oscillator similar to that of Pig. 24 is a high grade mica 
condensa having little energy dissipation, and the 
inductance, L, has but a slight amount of resistance, a 
change of plate battery voltage from 60 to 200 volts will 



Fig. 30—Cahson Tvpjs oip Platb Cibouit Modtoatob. 

CABumn SuppiiBSSBi) 

cause a change in frequency of less than one part in a 
hundred thousand. 

Differences between the self-oscillating modulator of 
Mg. 21 and plate circuit modulators of the t 3 ^e de¬ 
scribed by John R. Carson and employed in former 
carrier systems are more readily emphasized by out¬ 
lining briefly the operation of the older t 3 ^e of plate 
circuit modulator. Mg. 30 shows a modidator of ihis 
type together with the relationship of the static char¬ 
acteristic of the tube to the grid voltages. This circuit 
complies with the assumptions listed in Mg. 27 and 
hence the equations of this figure are suitable for eval¬ 
uating the side-band current to a first approximation. 
The use of two tubes in a push-pull relation^ip does 
not sensibly alter the application of the equations, the 
use of two tubes instead of one serving to suppress 
the carrier and certain undesired higher ordw modula¬ 
tion producits, and allow the carrier output impedance 
to be placed in a part of the circuit which is separate 
from tiie voice and sideband output impedances. The 
presence of sideband or new-frequeney currents in this 


type of modulator is due to the sweeping of the voice 
fl-Tid carrier voltages over the curved characteristic of the 
tube. The lower the load or output impedance to the 
carrier and voice-frequency currents, the greater will be 
the proportion of the amplified grid voltages available 
for sweeping over the tube characteristic, and conse- 
quentiy, the greater vrill be the output of the resulting 
tideband and other currents of new frequencies. The 
reason for this is that the adeband is proportional to 
the carrier and voice voltages. The carrier voltage, for 
example, is not the amplified carrier voltage, Ec, but 
that portion of nEe that varies the plate current. 
Hence iiEe must be reduced to take account of the 
external voltage drop around the plate circuit. As 
indicated by Mg. 27 the carrier voltage is ja Ee 

multiplied by ^ and tiie corresponding voice 
R 

voltage is m E, - 5 —r-w". In the push-pull modula- 

JcCq t“ 

tor of Mg. 30 the carrier impedance Zo depends upon tee 
cai)acity, Cb, in the middle lead while the voice im¬ 
pedance is determined by the voice impedance looking 
into the hi^ impedance winding of tee output trans¬ 
forms, the low impedance winding being coimected to 
the modulator band filter. If tee alternating grid 
voltages are su&ciently small the assumptions pre¬ 
viously referred to will be valid, and ail higher order 
effects will be rdatively unimportant. Under these 
conditions, maximum sideband power is obtained if the 
carris impedance of the middle lead is zero, if tee 
voice impedance across the high impedance side of the 
output transformer is zero, and if tee impedance ratio 
of tee output transformer is so adjusted as to make tee 
load impedance connected to the tubes equal to the 
resistance of the tubes at frequencies corresponding to 
tee sideband desired. 

Attention is now directed toward certain properties 
of the Carson type of plate-circuit modulator which 
differ from corresponding properties of the self-oscillat¬ 
ing modulator of Mg. 21. These properties are as 
follows: 

1 . The only grid voltages effective in varsdng the 
plate current are the impressed voice and carrier waves. 

2. Modulation is present solely because of the curva¬ 
ture of the static characteristic of the tube. 

The output impedances at frequenci^ cor¬ 
responding to tee voice, carrier, and side-band desired 
are for all practical purposes tee only impedances 
effective in altering tee sideband current, the im¬ 
pedance at all other frequencies being immaterial. 

Keeping in mind the preceding explanation of the 
requirements for efficient production of new frequencies 
in tee Carson type of plate-cfrcuit modulator, an expla¬ 
nation of the reasons for teeproductionof sideband in tee 
self-oscillating modulator of Mg. 21 may be con¬ 
veniently arrived at by analyzing only thdi portion of 
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the applied sinusoidal grid voltages that is effective in 
varying the plate current. Pig. 31 indicates the 
approximate relation of the static characteristic of the 
tube to the constant grid biasing voltage and sinusoidal 
carrier and voice voltages applied to the grids. As 
before, energy dissipation in the grid circuit is slightand 
for the purpose of analysis it may be assumed that 
neither grid is driven positive, the effect of grid current 



Fig. 31—Approximate Relation op the Turk Character¬ 
istic TO THE Grid Volt ages in the Selp-Oscillating Modu¬ 
lator OP Fig. 21—Sinusoidal Speech Input 

A. Boundaries; of sliadod areas interpreted as an alternating voltage 
wave, alternately plus and minus with respect to Tdc 

B, The total instantaneous plate cuiTent is zero approximately 80 per 
cent of the time. If the output impedance is zero to all frequencies 
except the one sideband desired (C — V), at which frequencies the load 
Impedance should be a pure resistance—then the total instantaneous plate 
current is zero whenever the negative grid voltage exceeds approx¬ 
imately 2r» volte 

O. I)-c. component of boundaries of shaded areas 

on sideband production being negligible. Accordingly, 
the only alternating voltages existing in the grid circuit 
are the applied sinusoidal carrier and voice voltages, 
and furthermore, the constant grid biasing voltage 
closdy equals the sum of the peak values of the voice 
and carrier voltages for the same reasons as were ex¬ 
plained previously in describing the operation of the 


circuit as an oscUlator with no speech input.*® What 
happens in the plate circuit may be considered a result, 
the cause being a change in the grid voltage. Assuming 
that the extinction voltage, which is defined as the grid 
voltage for which the totah instantaneous plate current 
is zero, is the static extinction voltage, e„ Kg. 32 shows 
an indefinitely large number of new and fictitious 
sinusoidal grid voltages, whidi when taken together 

OUTPUT 



Fig. 32— Diagram of Voltages which ip Applied to the 
Grids as Shown Produce the Same Result in the Plate 
Circuit as the Carrier and Voice Voltages in the Modu¬ 
lator OP Fig. 3 

around a fictitious and smaller grid bias produce the 
identical result in the plate circuit as the two actually 
applied sinusoidal grid voltages and large grid bias.^^ 

10. Whereas the grid biasing voltage equals the sum of the 
carrier and voice peaks, as explained, it should be understood 
clearly that the amplitude of the carrier oscillations will be 
unavoidably decreased as the speech increases. The presence 
of speech diminishes the amplitude of the oscillations by reducing 
that portion of the applied carrier voltage that is effective in 
varying the plate current. 

11. The extinction voltage is a function of the plate or load 
impedance. In this particular modulator, however, the ideal 
towards which the design of the output impedance should be 
directed is an impedance that is zero to all frequencies except the 
one sideband desired, at which frequencies the load impedance 
should be a pure resistance, and, for maamum power transfer, 
match the tubes at the operating point. Restricting the load 
impedance in this manner and simultaneously applying a Tela- 
tively huge carrier voltage to the grids in parallel, causes the 
static and dynamic characteristics to approach coincidence as 
the applied voice voltage approaches zero. Even with heavy 
speech inputs, the static and dynamic extinction voltages may be 
assumed alike to a degree consistent with the equations of Fig. 
27, which in turn are accurate only to a first approximation. 
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The result attained is exactly the same as if the 
sideband was produced as the result of a special scheme 
of double modulation employing two balanced modula¬ 
tors successively. In accordance with this scheme, 
the carrier and its harmonies together with the voice 
would be applied conjugately to the first modulator to 
yield in the two conjugate branches of the output of this 
modulator higher frequencies together with the voice, 
can’ier, and sideband frequencies. By connecting the 
two conjugate branches of the output of the first 
modulator to the corresponding two conjugate branches 
of the input of the second modulator, the application 
of these new frequencies to the second modulator would 
then produce the sideband desired. The fact that in 
the self-oscillating modulator of Fig. 21 the only fre¬ 
quencies present in the grid circuit are the applied voice 
and carrier waves rather than the large number of 
fictitious frequencies indicated by Fig. 32 is fortunate, 
because otherwise impedance requirements that would 
be conflicting as well as difficult to meet would be 
imposed upon the input circuit. S\aitable provision 
also would have to be made so that these frequencies 
could not find a path to the subscriber’s subset. The 
self-oscillating modulator of Fig. 21 has all the ad¬ 
vantages of the presence of a large numb«* of higher 
frequencies in the grid circuit, and none of the dis¬ 
advantages. Outstanding advantages are increased 
modulator amplification, improved stability, and a 
reduction in the plate current supplied by the plate 
battery. 

Inasmuch as the sideband produced by the self- 
oscillating modulator of Figs. 21 and 31 is identical 
with that of the equivalent and more easily interpreted 
circuit of Fig. 32, the latter will be employed to de¬ 
scribe the steps involved. The lower sideband is the 
modulation product desired, and this product, in 
preference to all other frequencies, is selected by the 
modulator band filter and transferred with slight atten¬ 
uation to the line. The lower sideband is the result of 
five contributions,—one amplification and four modula¬ 
tions. One contribution is the amplification of C—V 
which is one of the voltages present in the ^d circuit 
of Fig. 32. Only a portion of the total sideband is 
contributed by modulation of carrier and voice due to 
the application of C and V to the grids, this phenomenon 
being identical with that in the Carson type of plate- 
circuit modulator of Fig. 30. The three remaining 
contributions to the lower sideband are modulations 
due to the application to the grids of three pairs of 
voltages, namely: C and 2C—V‘, 2C and C + V; 
3C and 2C + V. The operation in each case is anala- 
gous to the Carson type of plate circuit modulator of 
Fig. 30, the carrier being replaced by C, 2C, and 3(7 
and the voice by 2C — V, C -f- V, and 2C + V respec¬ 
tively. Assu ming zero impedance in the common 
branch of the output circuit at the frequencies C, 
2C, and 3C and zero impedance plate to plate at fre¬ 
quencies corresponding to V, C 2C -j-V, and 
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2(7 _ V, then all five contributions are exactly in phase, 
fortunately, and add directly. Each of the sideband 
components produced by the four simultaneous modula¬ 
tions may be evaluated by suitably altering the equa¬ 
tions of Fig. 27. 

In this system the impedance in the middle lead or 
common branch of the output circuit approaches zero 
at the frequencies of the carrier and its harmonics. 
This end is attained by making the anti-resonant im¬ 
pedance of the oscillator coil low compared to the 
resistance, at the operating point, of the two tubes in 
parallel. The plate to plate impedance of the output 
circuit is caused to approach zero as compared to the 
resistance at the operating point of the tubes in series, 
at frequencies corresponding toV,C -h F, and 2C — V, 
and a pure lesistance to the lower sideband of the carrier 
C- V. The plate to plate impedance of this par¬ 
ticular modulator is relatively high at frequencies in 
excess of 2C -f- V because of the leakage inductance of 
the modulator output transformer and consequently 
additional possible contributions to the lower sideband 
are suppressed and therefore were not mentioned 
in the preceding discussion. 

In designing the modulator, uniformity of per¬ 
formance under widely varying conditions was con- 
tidered to be a very important ideal towards which the 
design of the circuit should be directed. The operation 
of the self-oscillating modulator in such a manner as 
described approaches this ideal because of the stabiliz¬ 
ing or self-compensating properties of this particular 
type of circuit. To illustrate, anything having a ten¬ 
dency to cause the circuit to oscillate more violently 
and hence alter its properties as regards frequency of 
the oscillations, modulator amplification, or output 
impedance results simultaneously in an increase in the 
negative grid bias and changes the operating point on 
the tube characteristic, which effect, in turn, reduces 
slightly the amplitude of the oscillations and compen¬ 
sates to a high degree for what otherwise would have a 
tendency to alter to a considerable extent the properties 
of the circuit as a modulator. Compensation is equa,lly 
effective irrespective of what circuit variable is tending 
to alter the performance. An idea as to the effective¬ 
ness of this type of control may be had by referring to 
Fig. 33, which indicates the stability of the more 
important characteristics of the self-oscillating modu¬ 
lator and represents results obtained with commercial 
equipment. 

Self-OsciUating Demodulator. The operation of the 
demodulator, a schematic of which is shown in Fig. 3, 
is analogous to that of the modulator, the essential 
difference being that the signal frequency applied 
differentially to the grids of the demodulator is the 
lower sideband G — V instead of the voice Y as in the 
modulator. The former modulates with the locally 
generated carrier to 3 deld in the demodulator output 
circuit the voice wave originally applied to the modula¬ 
tor at the distant or sending terminal. 
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The operation of the demodulator differs from that 
of the modulator in that the output impedance instead 
of being zero to all frequencies except the voice, is 
zero to the carrier but high to harmonics of the carrier, 
and zero to C + V and C — V but high to all other 
frequencies. This procedure has been followed, since, 
compared to the modulator, the demodulator should 
have a higher amplification although the load carrying 
capacity may be less. As an aid in attaining this end 
the peak voltage of the oscillations applied to the grids 
is 35 volts for the demodulator as compared to 100 
volts for the modulator. The output impedance 
relationships are obtained by bridging two series tuned 
circuits across the high impedance winding of the 
voice-frequency demodulator output coil. Each cir¬ 
cuit is broadly tuned to the c^er frequency and hence 
provides a low impedance path plate to plate at fre¬ 
quencies corresponding to C -t- V and P — V, thereby 
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Fig. 33—Stability of the Self-Oscillating Modolator 


increasing the efficiency of the demodulator. These 
tuned circuits also provide a convenient means for con¬ 
necting the plates to the oscillator coil and condenser. 

Signaling. The method of signaling corresponds in 
general to voice-frequency signaling methods in current 
use on wire circuits with the exception that no separate 
source of 1000-cycle signaling current is required. 
Economy in power is obtained by the use of a sensitive 
alternating-current relay which, in effect, acts as a 
detector of 20-cycle modulation of 1000-cycle current. 
The sensitiveness of this relay permits a tube requiring 
only 60 milliamperes of Current for filament operation 
to be used for amplifying the signaling current. 

The signaling system is shown in schematic form in 
Fig. 3. Twenty-cycle ringing current from the toll 
switchboard is received by the signaling imit at the 
sending end, where it operates a relay chain. One 
relay in this chain connects an auxiliary condenser to 
the tuned circuit which controls the carrier frequency, 
thereby lowering the frequency of the carrier oscillations 
by 1000 cycles, and also unbalances the modulator by 
disconnecting plate battery from one of the tubes so 
that the carrier current is freely transmitted to the line. 
Simultaneously, another relay in this chain, the arma¬ 


ture of which vibrates at a 20-cycle rate, short-circuits 
the output of the modulator twenty times a second. 
The net result of an outgoing 20-cycle signal from the 
switchboard is, therefore, to transmit modified carrier 
current interrupted at a 20-cycle rate over the line. 

At the distant end the received carrier current differs 
by 1000 cycles from-the demodulator carrier frequency, 
so it appears in the demodulator output as 1000-cycle 
current interrupted at a 20-cycle rate. This current 
after amplification operates a 1000-cycle relay. The 
input circuit of the amplifier is tuned to 1000 cycles to 
reduce the sensitivity to currents of other frequencies. 
The 1000-cycle relay follows the 20-cycle interruptions 
of the signaling current, that is, its armature -vibrates 
at a lOOO-cycle rate during the periods of approximately 
one-fortieth of a second that lOOO-cycle current is 
applied, and remains at rest during the periods of 
approximately one-fortieth of a second that the current 
is interrupted. A set of contacts on this relay opens 
when the armature vibrates, so the net effect is that 
these contacts open and close at a 20-eycle rate. 

A sensitive polar relay is associated with the contacts 
of the lOOO-cycle relay in such a way that its armature 
vibrates at the rate at which the contacts on the lOOO- 
cycle relay open and close. A direct-current relay and 
a 20-cycle tuned circuit consisting of a coil and con¬ 
denser are associated -with the contacts of this polar 
relay in such a way that when the armature of the polar 
relay is -vibrating, the condenser in the tuned circuit 
alternately charges through one winding and discharges 
through a second winding of the direct-current relay. 
If the armature of the polar relay vibrates at a 20-cycle 
rate, the current flowing through the direct-current 
relay will be sufficient to cause it to operate. The 
tuning of the 20-cycle circuit is sufficiently sharp so 
that the direct-current relay will fail to operate if the 
armature of the polar relay vibrates at a rate differing 
from 20 cycles by more than a few cycles. This is an 
important factor in making the signaling equipment 
free from false operation from voice and other inter¬ 
fering currents. 

When this direct-current relay has remained operated 
for approximately three-quarters of a second, it causes 
20-cycle current to be sent to the switchboard, where 
it operates a relay which causes a -visual signal to be 
given to the toll operator. This delay is controlled 
by a slow release relay, and is an additional safeguard to 
prevent false operation of the ringer, inasmuch as it 
requires that signaling current be applied for a specified 
length of time. 

Conclusions 

With the development of the type D carrier telephone 
system, the art of carrier telephony has been brought to 
the point where it can be used to advantage in pro-viding 
telephone facilities for much shorter circuits than have 
been economical heretofore. Type D systems now in 
service are operating principally over distances of about 
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75 to 200 miles, although in certain cases where the 
conditions are favorable, systems as short as about 50 
miles are in use. The exact distance beyond which it 
is more economical to employ this carrier system than 
to string additional wire, is, of course, dependent upon 
the conditions applsring to each particular case. For 
greater distances, up to the limit of operation of the 
system, the economies effected by its use increase quite 
rapidly. 

The performance of the type D system is comparable 
with that of a corresponding wire circuit. The form of 
the equipment is such that it is well adapted to the vari¬ 
ous office conditions, that it can be used to provide 
facilities quickly, and that it can be transferred readily 
from one location to another in case of emergency. 

On June 1, 1928, approximately 125 type D carrier 



line, parallel, to the axis of the given wave and at a 
stipulated distance from it.‘^ 

«f> (f) = 0 ! sin 2 t/c f -|- jS sin 2 tt/, (1) 

$ (t) is the given complex wave. In addition the 
simplifjdng, although not essential, assumption is made 
that /, and /, are incommensurable.*^ Referring to Fig. 
34, that portion of $ (<) which is to be analyzed is 
denoted F (t). F (<) lies above line, Ls, which is paral¬ 
lel to line, Li, the time axis of (t) and at a distance 
(o; -1- jS - c») above it. Line, La, is taken as the time 
axis about which F (<) is to be expanded. Fig. 34 is 
drawn for the special case in which 20 = this does 
not in any way interfere with the generality of the 
equations. 

The envelope of F (<), Fig. 34, is a sinusoidal wave of 
period 1/fv, drawn about a line above, parallel to, and 
displaced from Li by an amount (a). This sinusoidal 
wave commencing with < = 0 and over an intoval of 
time 1/fv is divided into n parts, as shown by Fig. 34, 
by dividing 1/fv into n equal increments of time and 
erecting ordinates. Remaining portions of the wave 
are divided similarly. The given function, $ (0, is 
replaced by a new and different function which is the 
sum of n separate functions, the sum of the separate 
functions approaching # (t) as «increases without limit. 
As 

« i 00, #(i) 4 + 4>2(<) -t- . . . #4 (<) + . . . •f’n (f) 

where 

#1 (0 = a sin 2 X /c f redrawn at recurrent intervals 
of time about Ti as shown by Fig. 34 

$2 (f) = asin2x/«f redrawn at recurrent intervals 
of time about Tt as shown by Fig. 34 


(f) = asin2x/«< redrawn at recurrent intervals 
of time about T, as shown by Fig. 34 


Jtelephone systems were in service and operating satis¬ 
factorily. It is expected that by the end of 1928 the 
number of systems in use will have increased to about 
225. The growth in short open-wire toll circuits is 
such that there is a considerable field of application for 
this system. 

Appendix 

The mathematical treatment of the steps involved 
in the transition from Fig. 31 to Fig. 32 may not be 
evident, although this type of problem is frequently 
encountered in the theoretical analysis and design of 
vacuum tube circuits and analogous electrical S3rstems. 
Theproblemmay be stated as follows: given,—a complex 
wave which is the sum of two sinusoidal waves; required ,— 
to express as a series of sine and cosine terms and a 
constant term, all having coeffidents readily evaluated, 
that portion of the complex wave which lies above a 


(t) = a sin 2 X /c f redrawn at recurrent intervals 
of time about T„ as shown by Fig. 34 

and g denotes the system 1,2,3,. n. 

12. Theoretically, it is possible to -write the solution of this 
problem as either a Fourier’s Series or Integral depending upon 
-whether or not the frequencies are commensurable. It is im¬ 
practicable, however, to compute the coefficients of the -various 
terms in the expansion of (t) by direct use of the Fourier 
formulas because each coefficient is itself expressed as a sum of 
a very large number of terms. 

13. If the waves are commensurable the effect of phase dis¬ 
placement between the given sinusoidal waves may be taken 
into account by replacing (1) by [a sin (2 x/ot -f ’®'i) + j3 sin 
(2 x/«( -h’^ 2 ) ] and modifying certain of the subsequent 
equations. 

14. This assumption simpMes the results sought by reducing 
greatly the number of terms of interest in the series and by mak¬ 
ing all terms independent of the particular numbers selected to 
represent the frequences denotedand/«. 
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As (t) defines F (t) so by analogy (t) defines 
Fi(t); $ 2 ( 0 , Fi(t); .... <I>, («), F^it) . . . . 

(<), Fn (t). 

As n= CO F(t)= (t) (2) 

a—1 

Consider the function Fi (t), Fig. 34. Let <Si, Fig. 
35, denote the Fourier’s series which would represent 
the shaded peaks of a wave of frequency /« recurring 
from < = — o>tof = + ooatan amplitude equal to 
the amplitude of the peaks during the time intervals 
corresponding to Ti. Let Ui, Fig. 35, be the function 
which has the value unity during the time intervals 



THE GENERAL UNIT FUNCTION 


Pig. 35 

corresponding to Ti, Fig. 34, and zero all remaining 
times. 

Fi (t) = Si Ui and as « = <» . 

F (t) = Fi (t) +Fi(t) + . . . F, («) + . . . F„ (t) 

= Si TJi H“ Si Ui tH • • • Sq Uq -[-... Sn Ufi 

Representing an approximation to the general unit 
function, of Fig. 35“ by the Fourier’s series: 

P. --i-+ 2 [sin-^ CO. 

-jkp,) + (l--cos-^^)sin(2ir/^«-fcp,)] (4) 

16. In this and certain subsequent figures it has been found 
convenient to express the abscissa in terms of radians. 


where K is an arbitrary number which will eventually 
be made infinite. 

Letting n increase without limit and replacing 

• 2 Tck n 2 irk , . 

sin-by-and cos-by 1, we obtain: 

n ^ n n * 

Jfe-K 

1 2 

£/« = ^ (cos A: p,cos2 Tr/fa, t 

*=i 

+ ?in A: Pj sin 2 IT /*» i) “ (5) 

Representing S, by thfe FouriCT’s series: 

<Sg = ^ ^ + (AOj sin 2 t/c t — (Bi)t cos 2 irfic t 

- (As)«sin2 tt/s.* + . • • • (6) 

The expression for F (t) desired is obtained by 
multiplsdng Equations (5) and (6) term by term and 
noting terms of the form” 

q^n 

2 (5„)aC0sA:p9 = 0 

for k odd 

2 ('^»*)« cos A: p, = 0 

3=1 

and 

3=n 

2 kpt = 0 

9-1 

for k even 

2 (A„)jsin A:pg = 0 

9-1 

Hence 

3-1 « 

fl-n 

+ [ 2 ] sin 2 tt/. t 

3-1 

3—» 

- I” -L 2 (^*)« ] cos 2 7r/2« t 

fl-1 

16. Although the limiting form of this series is divergent it 
can be interpreted so as to be a valid representation of an in¬ 
finitely narrow unit function. 

17. The particular symmetry of the coefficients, some of 
which are shown in Pig. 38, is a factor in causing these terms to 
vanish. 
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“ [ 2 2 rfsc t + 

5—n 


+ 2 J sin 2 it/, < 



Fig. 36 


+ 2 r 2 ( ) cos 2 p, ] cos 2 ir/2» i 

+ . 

q**n 

<1-1 

(cos 2 TT /c, < - cos 2 TT /e+« «) 

q=^n 

«-l 

(sin 2 X fu-v < — sin 2 x/2o+» t) 

+ ["4" 2 (^3), sin Pa] 

fl=»l 

cos 2 x/s*-, f + cos 2 x/so+i, 0 + • • 

fl—n 

[ "4“ COs2pa] 

«—1 


(— sin 2 TT /c-2i> t + sin 2 tt /c+sp 0 + ■ • • 

+ . _ 

All the coefficients of this series are arithmetical aver¬ 
ages, taken over one cycle of the sinusoidal wave of 
frequency f„. Each coefficient may be evaluated either 
analytically by integration or graphically by plotting 
the coefficient and determining the average value of the 
graph. 

lUustraiive Example. To illustrate the method, the 
operations which were performed to obtain a graphical 
solution in a particul^ case will be listed. For the 
sake of brevity, only tHe term of frequency c-v will be 
considered, other terms being obtained in an analogous 
manner. 

<7=n 

This term is ^ -L ^ sin Pq ] cos 2 x L 

As a preliminary step in obtaining the graphical solu¬ 
tions, the coefficients of the series, Sg, are evaluated and 
plotted, Fig. 36 

iSg = ^ — 2 ^ ^ + (Ai)(y sin 2 TT /c ^ — (-B 2 ) q cos 2 tt / 2 c t 
- (A8)«sin2 tt/sc^ 

+ (Bi)^ cos 2'jrf4ct + {A^)q sin 2 tt /bc « . 

3t«+l 

...+(“ 1) ^ cos 2 TT / (m-l) 0 t 

3 ot 4-1 

+ (- 1) ^ (A,n) g sin 2 TT fmc t 



— 

TT 
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Ai = —^ sin2 0—^-^sin3 0 +-^ sin 4 0 J 

Bi = — ^ f i sin 3 0 — sin 4 0 4- -F" sin 5 0 1 

TT L 3 4 O’ 0 J 

At = f -i sin4 0 — sin5 0 + i sin 6 0 1 

TT L 4 5oc 6 J 






3 w+1 - 

B... -(-1) ' 

3 w+1 . ^ 


— sin m d ^ ^ , sin (m H- 1) 1 

am iw + 1 J 


whwe m is odd and > 1. 

As may be seen by referring to Pig. 36, the first six of 

Of 1 

these coefficients are plotted as a function of 

where = cos 0. 
a 

From the equation ^ —— - — sin p, 

a a a 

derived from the geometrical relationships of Pig. 34, 
is plotted as a function of p from p = 0 to p = 2 ir. 

Fig. 37. This and other functions of p which are 
plotted and shown by figures are paiodic. 

For each value of p may be determined the corre¬ 
sponding value of Fig. 37, and hence Ai, Pig. 36. 

Proceeding in this manner (Ai sin p). Pig. 38, may be 
plotted as a function of p. The average ordinate of 
this graph is the coefficient sought, namely 

«=-n 

[■^2 (^i)*sinp,]. 

fl—1 

In Fig. 31, O' = 70, = 12.5, and e, = 26 volts. 

Employing these values of the constants, the coefficients 
of the terms shown in Fig. 32 may be evaluated as 
described. Fig. 38 shows graphs, the av»age values 
of which equal these various coefficients. 


Discussion 

M. L. Almqixists There are certain points in connection 
with the development of the equipment described in this paper 
which may be of interest. 

In many cases, the short toll circuits to which the type Z> 
carrier telephone system is applicable connect small towns with 
the larger toll centers, so that there is a considerable use for this 
equipment in small offtces. In these small offices it is partic¬ 
ularly desirable that the installation and maintenance of the 
equipment should be as simple as possible. Due to its high 
inherent stability and to the features of its design whereby it is 
provided as a complete self-contained unit, the type D equipment 
is well adapted to these requirements. 

With the type D system, it has been found practicable to 
eliminate the daily adjustments necessary with carrier systems 
operating over greater distances. The few adjustments which 
are required are made by means of soldered condebtions and are 
of a semi-permanent nature. These arrangements simplify 
the maintenance and are an important factor in making the use 
of the type D system economical, particularly in cases where 
the equipment is located in small outlying offices. 
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The office equipment for a wire circuit of a length correspond¬ 
ing to that of the circuit provided by a type D carrier system is 
comparatively simple and is of such a nature that the tests 
required to insure proper installation consist merely in checking 
the wiring and seeing that the various relays are adjusted 
properly. It has been found practicable, by assembling the 
complete equipment for the carrier system on a rack and testing 
it as an operating unit at tlie factory, to reduce the amount of 
testing at the time of installation to an item comparable with that 
required with the simpler equipment used with the corresponding 
wire circuit. This results in an appreciable saving as it avoids 
the necossit^N’ of shipping expensive testing equipment to the 
job and employing installers trained in its use. This arrange¬ 
ment also reduces the amount of wiring to be done at the time 
of installation. 

My purpose in bringing out those points is to emphasize how, 
in the design of the type D system, simplihcations have been 


included which particularly adapt it to its field of application. 
The use of carrier equipment has been extended so that it now 
proves economical on shorter circuits than heretofore, and in 
addition is well adapted to use in the small offices. 

R« £• Kistlers It may be of interest to note the^pplication 
of type D systems on the Pacific Coast. By the end of this year 
we will have 37 type D systems in operation in Washington, 
Oregon, and Cahforma, giving a total of 3173 channel-miles 
which you will note is about 15 per cent of the total for the Bell 
System. The systems are being used on circuits ranging from 
36 to 150 mi. in length with an average of 85 mi. Next ypar 
we are adding 23 systems with a total of 1500 ehannel-mfies. 
One important advantage in the use of this type of system in 
addition to the economy of installation and simplicity of mmn- 
tenance is that by maintaining a few such systems in stock we can 
provide emergency circuits where time does not permit the 
stringing of wire. 



Lightning Arrester Problems 

New Light from Klydonograph Studies 

BY A. L. ATHERTON* 

Member* A. 1. E. B. 

Synopsis.—This paper outlines the present status of lightning show that lightning arresters are needed on both high-voltage and low- 
arrester application on transmission lines and suggests future in- voltage lines. It is suggested that present practise in both design 
vestigations to determine the most elective design and method of and application has limitations which may be overcome with the 
application. Information from klydonograph tests is presented to result of better protection which will be economically justified. 


M uch valuable information has been gathered in 
the last few years on the over-voltages which 
occur on transmission lines. This information 
has led to some radical changes in ideas of the magnitude 
and frequency of dangerous voltages. Simultaneously 
it has given a reasonable basis for determining the need 
for lightning arresters, their design, and their propw 
application. 

Most of the definite information on surge values has 
been obtained by means of the klydonograph developed 
in 1923 by J. F. Peters,^ who conceived the idea of 
using the Lichtenberg figures to measure surge and 
lightning voltages of tran s mission circuits in service. 



Pig. 1—Distribution of Lightning Investigations by Line 
* Voltage 

The figures had been known for years and Pedersen* had 
shown that the ^eed of formation is almost incredibly 
rapid. Peters recognized in this speed of formation 
one of the characteristics required in a surge-recording 
device. He learned, furthermore, that the size of 
figures varies with the voltage and that the character 
of the figure indicates the polarity. Subsequently 
he conceived and developed the klydonograph. 

The device has now been in rather wide^read use 
for four years. Much information has been gathered 

•Section Engineer, Westinghouse Bleotrio & Mfg. Co., Bast 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1. “The Klydonograph,” Electrical World, April 19,1924. 

2. “The Electric Spark,” P. O, Pedersen, Ann. der Physik, 
Vol. 71 (1923) pp. 317-376. 
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McAuley, L. Q-. Huggins, A. I. E. B. Trans., Vol. XLVI, pp. 316- 
329. 
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and this information has been made public and dis¬ 
cussed freely.® 

Measubbmbnts op Lightning Voltages 
Klydonographs have been used in 27 investigations 
intended to give information as to lightning voltages. 
The total of instrument-months’ records is 381. The. 
distribution by voltage of line is indicated by Pig. 1, 
which shows that attention has been directed mainly 
at the higher voltages. The results are summarized 
in Fig. 2. 

Pebformance op Arresters 
There have been 16 tests to record and measure the 
performance of lightning arresters as indicated by dis¬ 
charge current values, with a total of 61 instrument- 
months’ record. ^ 

In these installations, record has been made of the 
voltage from line to ground at the arrester terminals 



Pig. 2—Summary of Lightning Voltage Bboqrdb 

and of the current flow through either one phase of the 
arrester or through all three phases combined. About 
the only fact that stands out definitely is that, based on 
double line voltage, or 8.5 “times normal” as the lowest 
surge value requiring operation of the arrester, the 
operation is what would be expected. 

Measurement op Switching Surges 
In the tests to determine lightning voltages, records 
have been secured as to switching surges. The results 
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show that no voltages are extremely high, very few are 
high enough to be dangerous at all, and that these are 
of such short duration as to make them of no serious 
importance. 

Dangerous Over-Voltages Occur Infrequently 
Perhai® the most outstanding of the changes in 
ideas indicated by these results is that dangerous 
voltages occur only infrequently. Before these data were 
available, the general idea was that there might be 
several hundred dangerous voltages in a season at any 
point on the system, and that a lightning arrester, 
to be effective, should operate as many times. This idea 
was doubtless mostly the outgrowth of observation of 
those early forms of arresters which were adjusted afta* 
installation so that they would spark over as often as 
the attendant thought proper. A little consideration 
of probabilities, however, will show this conception to 
be wrong, and that the Mydonograph findings referred 
to above were inevitable. Fig. 3 illustrates this. 



Fio. 3— Sketch Ix-lvstbating Peobability op Dangbbovs 
C iECOTT Voltages Due to Lightning 

The outer circle represents the area under observation by the Weather 
Bureau Station and the shaded band represents an area K mi. each side of 
the line over which the doud discharge must take place to give rise to a 
dangerous voltage. 

Direct strokes are known to be rare and the only possi¬ 
ble source of frequent disturbances would be induced 
charges. The circle of influence of a doud has been 
shown by Norinder^ and Peek® to be of hardly more than 
one-fourth mile radius. If we assume a generous 
average of 20 discharges in the clouds during a storm 
under the radius of perhaps 100 sq. mi. within the 
observation of the Bureau Station, the probability of 
any discharge taking place in a location to influence 
any one circuit to a dangerous extent is possibly one in 
three. This will be reduced further by the variation in 

induced voltage even for doud discharges directly oyer- 

■ . . » 

4. “Eleotrio Thimderstona Field Researches,.” Dr. S. 
Noriiider, Mleetrieai World, February 2,1924. 

5. Lightning, A Study of Lightning Rods and Cages, with 
Spedal Rtferenee 'to the Protection of OH Tanks, F. W. Peek, Jr., 
A. I. E. E. Tbans., VoI. XLV, 1926, pp. 1131-1144. 


head, and for any one point on the line by the decrease 
in voltage due to resistance and corona losses, the effects 
of lightning arresters and line flashover, etc., as the wave 
travels. Bureau records show, for the Middle Atlantic 
States for example, an average of not more than 50 
thunderstorm days per year. Then the number of 
dangerous voltages per year at any point should not be 
expected to average more than 5 or 10. 

Limitation Imposed by Line Insulation 
A second point of significance is the almost control¬ 
ling part played by line insulation in determining the 
results secured, and this seems likely to have the 
greatest influence on lightning arrester practise. Again, 
considering 3.6 times normal or double line-voltage value 
as the minimum surge requiring arrester operation, 
two-thirds of all the dangerous voltages caused line 
flashover. Ninety pot cent of the voltages above 
seven times normal (four times line-to-line value) 
caused flashover. This is shown by Table I, which 
makes a comparison between (a) lightning surges 
requiring arrester operation which caused flashover 
and (b) those which did not cause flashover, based on 
average number of surges per station per year. 


TABLE I 
TIMES NORMAL 



3.5 to 4.9 

5 to 6.9 

7 to 9.9 

Over 10 

Lightning surges which caused 
flashover. 

1.46 

0,75 

1.18 

0.51 

Lightnings surges which did not 
cause flashover. 

1.11 

0.64 

0.2 

0.0 

Per cent which did not cause 
flashover. 

43.8 

45.6 

14.4 

0 


Several thoughts are suggested by these figures. 
If it is granted that the voltage transmitted along the 
circuit after a flashover is so brief and of such small 
energy content as to be reduced to a safe value by trans¬ 
mission over a short distance and by the various dectro- 
static capacities within the station, then the protection 
afforded by lightning arresters is limited to one-half of 
those surges within the range of 3.5 and 6.9 times nor¬ 
mal and one-tenth of the higher surges. Any tendency 
toward increasing line insulation to reduce flashover 
naturally increases the dependence on and need for 
lightning arresters. 

Moreover, in concentrating them at the stations, we 
may not be using our arresters to the best advantage. 
This practise cOTtainly limits the real benefits to 
approximately one-third of all the possible cases of need; 
and to make matters still worse, it concentrates this re¬ 
maining ^here of benefit in the least necessary cases,— 
those which exceed line voltage by the smallest amount. 

Pre^nt practise is based on the thought that a light¬ 
ning arrester can do no good to any apparatus more than 
a few hundred feet away, and that any project to 
protect the line or to reduce line-insulator flyover by 
protective devices is hopeless. This is not necessarily 
true. Records over a relatively long period of time 
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have shown in one case at least that on a long line, flash- 
over is noticeably reduced for a distance of approxi¬ 
mately two miles on each side of the lightning arresters. 
To determine the benefit empirically one or two instal¬ 
lations have been made of arresters a mile or so apart 
along a line. To be sure, if such a scheme is to be at all 
practical, the arresters must be radically different from 
those we now know; at least for high-voltage service. 
But arresters for such use may be of relatively small 
capacity and can be designed to absorb and dissipate 
the energy of the siu^e so that transmission along the 
line is practically' prevented and protection is auto¬ 
matically rendered to the stations. 

Thus it might develop that by directing our protec¬ 
tive efforts to the line rather than 'to the stations, 
we could add to the present benefits some reduction in 
line-insulator flashover with little or no increase in 
over-all cost. 

The demonstrated limitation by line insulation 
suggests that the station and line insulation must be 
coordinated to insure so far as possible that troubles 
occur where the damage will be least. 

Switching Surges 

The fact that the switching tests have shown that 
dangerous voltages are not to be expected from switch¬ 
ing operations makes a rather radical change in our 
conception of the function of lightning arresters. It had 
previously been felt that lightning arresters are required 
for protection against both lightning voltages and those 
voltages arising from switching. Arresters have b^n 
recommended and used in some cases for the protection 
against such voltages when actual lightning voltages 
are not anticipated or are so infrequent as to fail to 
justify the installation of any protective equipment. 

All arresters have been made with special provision 
for easy paths between lines to take care of such 
voltages. This use of four elements coimected in 
“multiplex”, or the similar use of an interconnection 
between phases at the neutral point of the arresters, 
introduces some disadvantages of reduced factor of 
safety against abnormal conditions, and is now known to 
be unjustified, .since the compensating advantage of 
shorter paths between lines is not required. Since this 
information has been secured, general practise in light" 
ning-arrester design has changed and three independent 
elements connected from line to ground are now 
used. Since at least 90 per cent of all arrests failures 
are known to be due to some overvoltage condition, and 
since this change increases the factor of safety against 
overvoltages, it is to be expected that this is a very 
tangible benefit of the tests. 

Indications as to the Need for Arresters 

"With first thought, the facts above set forth might 
seem to indicate that the need for protection h^ been 
over-stressed and that the use of arresters might be 
reduced or discontinued with safety. This, however, is 
not a safe conclusion as there are several cases on 


record in which the addition of lightning arresters has 
made reductions ranging from 80 per cent to 95 per crait 
in lig h tning failures of apparatus for entire systems. 
These are all at relatively low voltages (below 33 kv.), 
since the number of installations at high voltage on any 
one S 3 rstem is too small to yield a dependable average. 

If it may be assumed that these cases establish the 
justification of arresters at the lower voltages, the 
klydonograph results add something to the conception 
as to the ne6d for arresters at the higher voltages. 
First, it is established that dangerously high voltages 
do occur even on the high-voltage lines. Second, the 
fact that line insulation sets the upper limit of surge 
voltage reduces the low-voltage and high-voltage 
problems to close similarity for the most severe case. 
Third, so far as the data indicate, dangerous voltages 
occur as often on high-voltage as on low-voltage lines. 

Because of the lack of klydonograph data at the lower 
voltages, no final conclusion may justly be drawn, but 
the indications thus far are that arresters are needed 
as much at high voltages as at low voltages. 

Arresters Operate as per Laboratorx Results 

The tests on lightning-arrester operation have 
demonstrated one point which previously, in one sense, 
has been inferred only. In the laboratory it is not 
possible to make complete tests on high-voltage 
arresters at high current owing to limitations in the 
amount of energy readily available and complica¬ 
tions introduced into the measuring circuit by the 
large mechanical extent of the required testing equip¬ 
ment. Tests have been made to demonstrate that 
within the range which can be measured accurately, 
the charactmstics of the sectionalized type of lightning 
arrester are directly proportional in voltage to the num¬ 
ber of sections in series. This is as would be expected 
and the industry has continued making and udng very 
high-voltage arresters beyond the range which has been 
definitely tested, on the basis that this relation holds 
throughout. Our a^urance of this assumption is 
increased by the facts that the arresters have operated 
whenever the voltage recorded was high enough to 
warrant an operation and that the current values have 
corresponded closely with what would be expected from 
the voltages and the characteristics of the line. 

The Present Problems 

If these tentative conclusions are correct, then, 
although we may justify lightning arresters as now made 
and used, present practise limits their possible useful¬ 
ness to a small fraction of the cases of real nfeed. There 
is grave doubt as to whether the field of usefulness can 
practicably be extended to cover all the need, but this 
doubt is far from being a certainty. There can be no 
justification for failing to attack the problem even 
though the chances of success may seem slight, since the 
possible gain is so great and ance no alternative has 
proved to be effective. 

Two possible approaches suggest themselves: (1) 
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extension of empirical trials in service, and (2) deter¬ 
mination. of the basic data necessary to evaluate the 
possibilities. Both, it seems, should be tried. 

The extension of the trials of arresters at intervals 
along the line has in its favor that it will begin to secure 
some results immediately and that it will stimulate the 
design and development effort necessary to make the 
scheme practicable. Against this plan is the fact that 
there is some expense involved and that it is far from 
certain that it leads to the final solution. * 

The approach by study of conditions deserves favor 
in that it will ultimately point to the correct solution. 
Against this are the facts that it will be very expensive 
and that it will require some years to make the tests, 
after which schemes for connection must be developed. 

As valuable as the klydonograph has been, it appears 
that it is not going to give us all we need to solve the 
lightning problem. Voltage-time relations for lightning 
voltages must be determined and it may be necessary 
to eliminate the flashover limitation by over-insulation 
of some test circuit before the final answer is secured. 

The cathode ray oscillograph opens the way to begin 
this phase of the problem; in fact, the work is already 
underway on asmall scale. But veiy much broader tests 
are required. Data should be secured simultaneously 
in many locations distributed over that part of the 
country where transmission is required and where 
lightning troubles are likely. The efforts should be 
coordinated and the results gathered together for 
recording, analysis, and dissemination. This work 
cannot be left to one unit of the industry or it will not 
be done. It is a problem for the whole industry and 
requires the coordinated effort of operators and manu¬ 
facturers alike to solve it. 


Discussion 

R* W. Sorensens This paper again calls to mind the need 
for a plan which some of ns for a long time have been trying 
to present to industrial engineers and executives interested in 
lightning protection, namely, the idea that the lightning problem 
is so big as to present possibility of solution only when under¬ 
taken as a group problem by a considerable number of investiga¬ 
tors who together can command large resources for covering the 
expense, and a large number of ideas for attacking the problem. 

I am quite in accord with Mr; Atherton’s statement that 
switching disturbances can for the most part be neglected. In 
this connection, however, may I present a few observations made 
in experimenting with switches during the last few years. They 
are as follows: The quicker the circuit is interrupted the less 
the resisting disturbance; in other words, the interruption ot a 
circuit within the first half cycle after the switch contacts are 
open does not produce a very high-voltage surge, as is the case 
if the arc between contacts is maintained for a period of several 
cycles. 

Another source of high-voltage disturbance, arcing grounds, 
has been thoroughly studied, and solutions for the difficulty are 
now very well known. Thus we have left the real lightning 
problem for our chief attention in transmission and distribution 
lines. 

There is also another phase of lightning protection to be con¬ 
sidered, namely, protection against fire in oil reservoirs, arsenals, 
and structures of various kinds. In studying means for such 


protection we have found that it seems very difficult to predict 
exactly how lightning will strike because there are so many 
variables involved as to make accounting for all of tliem almost 
impossible. In other words, the amount of protection which 
can be provided by lightning rods must in final analysis be a 
matter of probability obtained from statistical data. We can, 
however, with the information now at hand, apply ])rotection 
which will care for a large amount of the lightning hazard to 
which oil reservoirs or other structures may be subject. Having 
accomplished this result there is, of coiuse, a natural tendency for 
industries to lose interest in the determination of the character 
of lightning phenomena. From a scientific point of view, how¬ 
ever, it is obvious that best results cannot be obtained until we 
know more completely the true nature of lightning, and it is on 
this basis that I again wish to urge a oomprelionsive progi-am, 
undertaken in part by small groups, with all groups cooperating 
toward the solution of the problem in the large. 

C. E. Carey: I should like to ask Mr. Atherton two questions: 
1, from his studies what fundamental principle has he evolved 
for lightning protection; 2, what records, if any, has he secured to 
date of transient voltages due to lightning? 

F. O. McMillan: Mr. Atherton has called attention to the 
fact that lightning research is now in progress by several in¬ 
dependent organizations without a coordinated cooi>erative 
program. This condition results in a duplication of elTort and 
unnecessary expenditure of research funds, and does not produce 
anything like the results that could reasonably be expected from 
a well organized and directed joint program. A plan such as 
Mr. Atherton proposes should be suhsorihed to and supported 
by all of those interested in the problem of lightning protection. 

As electrical engineers we may be somewhat prone to think 
that only the electrical industry is concerned in the lightning- 
protection problem, but such is far from being the fact. The 
protection of oil-storage reservoirs is of vital importance to the 
petroleum industry. Aviation interests aro in need of more 
information about thunder storm and lightning phenomona. 
The United States Forest Service and various state and private 
timber interests have many lightning problems, three of which 
are very important. Fhst, the protection of forest look-out 
houses on high mountains having bad lightning exposures; 
second, the protection of telephone lines to maintain reliable and 
safe communication; and tMrd, the very serious problem of 
preventing or reducing the damage from lightning-caused 
forest fires. 

This year the Oregon State Engineering Experiment Station 
is conducting an investigation of the protection of look-out 
houses and forest telephone lines from lightning. This research 
work is being done in cooperation with the United States Forest 
Service, the Oregon State Board of Forestry, and the Oregon 
State Forest Fire association. The importance of lightning 
protection for look-out houses and telephone lines in exposed 
locations is emphasized by the fact that several lookouts have 
been killed or injured by lightning while on duty. 

Bradley Gozzens: Dr. Magnussen, in his address to the 
Spokane convention, stated that the rate of formation of Lieh- 
tenberg figures was from 7 to 10 cm. per microsecond. 

In a recent article by C. L. Fortesoue {Journal of Elecindty, 
June 4, 1928, p, 293) it is stated that the rate of formation of 
an arc along an insulator string is of the order of 12 ft. per 
microsecond (366 cm. per microsecond). This gives the rate of 
flashover of an insulator string as from 36.6 to 52.3 times the 
rate of formation of klydonograph figures. 

The length of insulator strings on transmission lines should 
limit the voltage that may be impressed upon the lines, for any 
specific rate of increase in voltage, to a very definite value. 
This maximum value should be approximately proportional to 
the length of the strings involved. Various types of shields and 
horns are here disregarded. It is well known, and Mr. Atherton 
has stated, that the voltage as indicated by klydonograph 
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records obtained on low-voltage lines, and those as obtained on 
higher voltage lines with longer insulator strings, do not agree 
with the possible limit of voltage as imposed by the insulator 
string impulse arc-over voltage. 

Where the insulator string is less than 40 in. long there may be 
an error in the klydonograph figures as a result of the difierenee 
in the speed of formation of the figure and the speed of string 
arc-over. This error will increase with a decrease in insulator- 
string length. This fact may be the explanation for the dis¬ 
agreement between the theoretical and indicated maximum 
induced voltage values. 

A. L. Athertons The question of local hazards was raised 
by Professor Sorensen. Each of these schemes has been shown 
by experience to lack something. A rather careful review of the 
possibilities indicates at the present time (and again I must 
admit that it is an indication and not a proof) that the proper way 
to design protective eqmpment is to make the voltage on the 
lightning protective de\’ice as high as is consistent wiidi safety 
at the point where the arrester is connected. The practical 
application of this thought results in what is almost a reversal 
of ideas in lightning-arrester design. 

Under the old idea our aim would be to produce an arrester 
which has a constant volt-ampere characteristic which lies only 
slightly above line voltage. Our aim under the present idea is 
to produce an arrester which has a similar characteristic but one 
which lies well above line voltage, probably between 2 and 2 
times line voltage. The idea is that within this range the higher 
the voltage the greater will be the amount of energy taken out 
of the lines, and the less likely will be the passing along or re¬ 
flecting back of the transient on the system to cause damage at 
a second point. This change in attitude of mind toward the 
lightning-arrester design problem is not wholly formulated, 
but has a great deal of support. 

Mr. Carey also asked as to the records secured in our Tennessee 
investigations. One good record of lightning voltage has been 
secured with the oscillograph. This was supported by parallel 
Idydonograph records, verifying the crest value of voltage. The 
information secured is of interest and significance in that a first 
conception of the voltage rise and duration is secured. For 
instance, the voltage rose at a relatively uniform rate during a 
few microseconds to a crest value of 650 kv., and fell along a 
somewhat irregular line to zero, the total duration being approxi¬ 
mately 50 microseconds. 

On the other hand, the point of main significance is a complete 
demonstration that there are now available the necessary in¬ 
struments to secure results of this sort with reliability. In 
other words, we have demonstrated that we are now in a position 
to determine the entire course of the transient voltage from begin¬ 
ning to end, registering every variation by the mere application 
of instruments already developed. 


Another point of major importance is that only one oppor¬ 
tunity for a record has been available during the duration of the 
test thus far approximately two months. This indicates the 
need for the use of a rather large number of instruments, prob¬ 
ably well distributed over the country, if we are to get the 
necessary information as to the extreme and average or ordinary 
values of rate of voltage rise, maximum voltage, and the duration 
in a reasonable number of years. 

These findings support the suggestion that coordinated effort 
is necessary. 

Professor McMillan mentioned the study which is being made 
in connection with the protection of forests against lightning 
damage. He referred to the protection of oil tanks. It is 
interesting to note that the United States Navy Department 
and the Army Department are interested in the problem of 
thunder-storms from the standpoint of aviation. Several very 
serious accidents have occurred due to lightning storms. Some 
thought that some of the airplane failures have been due to 
lightning. 

The fact that this kind of study is applicable to several in¬ 
dustries, the fact that it is widespread, and the unfortunate 
fact that there is very little definite provision for coordination 
between these different studies, further support the necessity for 
setting up some Idnd of national guiding organization. 

Mr. Cozzens has brought up an interesting point. We must 
be careful, in thinking of the data in regard to speed of either 
fiashover or formation of the Lichtenberg figure, not to overlook 
the fact that the values are not precise and that they are not on 
the same basis. The speed of formation of the Lichtenberg 
figure is exponential. That is, the formation is vei*y rapid at 
the start and gradually becomes less, so that even though it 
may take 0.1 microsecond to form a figure 1 cm. in radius as 
stated, a very large part of the same figure forms in a small 
fraction of 0.1 microsecond. 

As to the basis of time, the Lichtenberg figure begins forming 
with the beginning of the voltage rise and in general can sub¬ 
stantially keep pace with any surge which does not rise to its 
crest in a very small fraction of a microsecond. On the other 
hand, the fiashover of the insulator does not begin until a con¬ 
siderable overvoltage value is reached, this value being of the 
order of the crest value of 60-cycle dry fiashover. The time 
for insulator fiashover begins at this point, when the Lichtenberg 
figure is quite well formed. 

There is evidence that the accuracy of the Idydonograph 
decreases somewhat when the wave front is made extremely 
steep, or in other words, when the voltage application is extremely 
short, but this inaccuracy is far from being as great as might be 
indicated by the figures Mr. Cozzens cited. 

It is our laboratory experience that measurements made in 
parallel by the Idydonograph and by sphere gaps usually result 
in not lower but rather higher values by the Idydonograph. 
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T he electrical quantities involved in thunderstorms 
are of an order of magnitude different from those 
encountered in ordinary engineering experience. 
In the laboratory, sparks 20 ft. in length have been 
obtained with an applied potential of 2,000,000 volts,. 
60 cycles. Compared with a lightning flash several 
miles in length these results seem puny indeed. Yet the 
results obtained in the laboratory enable us 'to 
analyze the phenomena occurring in nature, and thus 
obtain a clearer mental picture of the mechanism 
involved in the formation of lightning flashes. Such a 
procedure should prove of great value in obtaining and 
interpreting evidence relative to l ig h tn ing to be used in 
determining the most effective means of protection. 

It is very desirable to lay particular stress upon the 
chief differences between electrical phenomena in 
thunderstorms and in engineering practise. We are 
ordinwily concerned with complete metallic circuits 
handling large quantities of electricity at constant and 
relatively low voltages for long intervals of time. On 
the other hand, in a thunderstorm the quantities of 
electricity present are small, in the form of isolated 
electric charges located on water drops forming a 
volume distribution of electricity. The masses of the 
water drops are so large compared to their charge that, 
for the duration of a lightning stroke, the distribution 
of electric charges remains fixed. The charged water 
particles are acted upon by the electric field and their 
slow motions give rise to displacement currents. The 
actual velocities attained by the charged particles are 
sufficiently low to enable the wind to do work upon 
them against the electric field and thus raise the poten¬ 
tial to breakdown of the air, when a lightning flash takes 
place. The voltages present in thunderstorms may be 
extremely high, of the order of 100,000,000 volts, and 
are subject to wide and sudden variations. While the 
quantities of eleetridty in lightning flashes are small,— 
of the order of 20 coulombs—yet as the time during 
which they are mobilized is short, the current in a flash 
might rise to 10,000 amperes: The total energy 
released in a lightning flash is not large, but the rate of 
expenditure of this ena-gy may be tremendous. 

1. Fellow in Bleotrictal Bngineering, Stanford University; 
now with Western Precipitation Co., Los Angelns, Calif. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A, I. B. E., 
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In order to understand the mechanism of formation 
of a lightning flash it is necessary to have in noind the 
behavior of air at atmospheric pressure when over- 
strewed. For a simple configuration of the electrodes 
ifiathematical physicists give us expressions for the cur¬ 
rent in terms of the physical quantities involved. A 
spark is said to pass when the current, as determined by 
the expression, becomes infinite. "Vi^en the electric 
field is at all complex, the mathematical solution be¬ 
comes too involved. Needless to say, it would be 
quite out of the question to determine mathematically 
the particular path to be taken by a lightni ng flash even 
though the initial configuration of the field were known. 
This particular path depends upon a combination of 
numerous small causes, or guiding circumstances, so that 
it should be possible to show the general tendencies of 
the discharge by the use of statistical methods. 

The conductivity of the atmosphere is due to the 
presence of ions which, when acted upon by an electric 
field, give rise to a displacement current. If it ware not 
for these charged particles, air would be a perfect insu¬ 
lator. Ions are always present in the atmosphere, as 
they are formed spontaneously due to the action of 
traces of radio active matter, cosmic rays, etc. How¬ 
ever, the conductivity which these sources of ions lend 
to the atmosphere is so small that it has no engineering 
significance. When the saturation current is not 
reached, that is, when the ions are not removed by the 
field as fast as they are formed, then the current 
through the air is proportional to the voltage gradient 
and to the cross-section of the path. In symbols, 
the relation is 

I aG. A (1) 

where I is the current, G the voltage gradient, and A 
the cross-section of the path considered. 

Relation (1) represents the behavior of air under low 
voltage stresses. 

When the voltage is gradually raised, the saturation 
currait is soon reached. The voltage can then be raised 
considerably without change of current. However, as 
soon as the voltage gradient at some point in the fidd 
reaches 76 kv. per inch, flie current suddenly ino'eas^. 
This is due to the cumulative effect of collision ioniza¬ 
tion. Ions present in the field are then so accelerated 
between collisions as to possess sufficient kinetic energy 
to produce new ions when they collide with neutral 
146 
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atoms. The rate of formation of ions is thus enor¬ 
mously accelerated. The clouds of ions thus formed are 
refared to as space charges and greatly disturb the 
original electric field. The action of space charges upon 
the electric field is always such that it prevents the 
gradient from rising above the mtical value of 76 kv. 
per inch where the stress is most intense. Outside the 
region of breakdown the gradient is increased above the 
value it would have for the same applied voltage if the 
space charge were not present. This is illustrated in 
Kg. 1, a and 6. The body A is at a positive potential 
and at a negative potential, the configuration being 
such that the electric field diverges from A. If the 
potential between A and B is raised, the gradient in the 
neighborhood of A soon reaches the critical value for air. 
Collision ionization then enormously increases the 
supply of ions in that region. The negative ions travel 
towards A and become discharged. The positive ions 
travel toward B and form a space charge. At 16 the 
applied potential is much greater than at la, yet the 
gradient in the neighborhood of A has not been increased. 
However, the gradient between the space charge and B is 
greatly increased, as shown by the additional lines of 
force originating on the space charge and taminating on 
negative charges at B. 



When collision ionization takes place in a restricted 
region of a divergent field, the resulting phenomena are 
referred to as corona. Even though the initial electric 
field might have been symmetrical, the appearance of 
corona shows a strong tendency of the corona current 
toward concentration into preferred paths of restricted 
cross-section compared to the cross-section which seems 
available from mathematical considerations. This 
tendency results in the formation of corona streamers. 
It may be represented in symbols by the relation 

gaA.Fii) (2) 

or the conductance, g, varies as the o-oss-section of the 
path and some function of the current density, i. The 
function F (i) is such that the increase in conductance 
resulting from an increase in current density more than 
offsets the decrease due to the reduction in cross-section. 

Because in relation (2) the conductance of the 
path increases with a reduction in cross-section, the 
behavior of air under these conditions may be referred 
to as unstable, or abnormal, while the behavior of air 
when relation (1) holds may be called normal,. as it 
is by far the most conunon in our experience. 


The voltage which just causes corona to appear in the 
most stressed region of a divergent electric field is 
called the critical voltage. When this critical voltage 
is exceeded space charges are planted due to the action 
of the field upon the ions formed by collision in the 
corona region. The planting of these space charges can 
be referred to as being due to the flow of corona current 
through the overstressed air. The amount of corona 
current flowing depends upon the excess voltage applied 
above the critical voltage. It is evident that the corona 
current must be thus limited, because the space charge 
resulting from an excess of current would de(n'ease the 
voltage gradient in the most stressed region of the field 
to such an extent that- collision ionization would stop, 
thus effectively preventing a further increase in space 
charge. 

The abnormal behavior of air when relation (2) bolds 
can be illustrated in words as follows. Due to an 
increase in current density: 

a. The Same current is transmitted at a Lower 
voltage gradient when the cross-section of the path is 
reduced; 

b. For the Same voltage gradient More current 
is transmitted through the air when the cross-section 
of the path is decreased; or 

c. More current is transmitted at a Lower 
voltage gradient when the cross-section of the path is 
reduced. 

The formation of corona streamers is the first stage 
in the building up of preferred discharge paths of re¬ 
stricted cross-section. Although the exact mechanism 
of formation of corona streamers is not known, it is 
practically certain that it cannot be due to an increase 
in temperature causing a reduction in air density with 
a corresponding decrease in the critical gradient required 
for cumulative collision ionization. The various mani¬ 
festations of corona, such as light, sound, and chemical 
changes, show that considerable ionic activity is present 
in corona streamers. Physicists give us plausible 
reasons why such intense ionic activity in corona 
streamers should have a tendency to lower the critical 
gradient of cumulative collision ionization. Some 
results obtained by them with the discharge tube 
suggested that the bluish light observed was not due 
directly to the recombination of ions. At tiie low 
pressures used, the velocity of the ions due to the electric 
field would be such that the Doppl^ effect should be 
observed. As this is not the ease it has been concluded 
that the sources of light 'were neutral atoms not affected 
by the electric field, and consequently at rest. An 
explanation which has been proposed is that when ions 
of opposite sign recombine to form neutral atoms, i. e., 
when a positive nucleus recaptures a lost electron, 
the quantum of energy radiated is in the form of very 
short wavelengths outside the visible spectrum. These 
rays are supposed to have a very limited range. They 
have the power to excite neutral atoms, that is, they 
furnish sufficient ena-gy to a neutral atom to lift one 
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of its electrons from an innw stable orbit to a less stable 
outer orbit, where the electron possesses potential 
energy with respect to the nucleus. The electron upon 
falling back to a more stable orbit radiates this energy 
at a longer wave length which falls in the visible spec¬ 
trum. It is this light emanating from neutral atoms 
which is observed. 

With the above in mind, we must consider that the 
int^ise ionic activity in a corona streamer is due to the 
active recombination of ions constantly taking place. 
Due to such active recombination a considerable 
number of neutral atoms in the streamer is exdted, 
that is, the electron has already been furnished part of 
the work required for complete ionization. For these 
excited atoms a collision of lesser magnitude, cor¬ 
responding to a lower voltage gradi^t, will suffice to 
complete the work of ionization. Such a mechanism 
p-g plaiTiR why the space charge can be mobilized through 
corona streamers at voltage gradients tiightly lower 
than would be required in the surrounding space. 

As the current density in a streamer further increases, 
temperature begins to play a more important part. 
In the final stage, a high d^ee of conductivity, perhaps 



greater than that of metallic conductors of the same 
cross-section, is imparted to the filamentary channels 
due to the very high t^p^ture attained as the result 
of the large amount of energy released per unit volume 
in the conducting path. It is probable that when the 
temperature in the filament is sufficiently high, the 
violait thermal agitation of the gas suffices to keep up a 
supply of ions great enough to account for the high 
conductivity attained. This final stage in the con¬ 
densation of the discharge into narrow filamentary 
channds lends itself particularly well to analysis and 
will be discussed here, but it must be remembered that 
the change from the initial corona streamer is gradual 
and not in distinct steps. 

Let us assume tirat a discharge is being transmitted 
from d to 6, Fig. 2, along a cylindrical patii. Some heat 
will be generated by the passage of the discharge. At 
low temperatures fbe heat will be disapated mostly by 
conduction or convection across the cylindrical bound- 
^ surface. We can reasonably assume that the con¬ 
ductance of the path varies in some manner with the 
temperature, T. This will be the ease whai the thermal 
agitation of the gas becomes so hi^ that a certain pro¬ 
portion of tiie collisions will result in ionization. Theo¬ 


retically, for any temperature above absolute zero, some 
velodties wUl be sufficiently high to cause ionization, 
but the probability of such velocities at low tempera¬ 
tures is vanishingly small. However, this probability 
increases rapidly with the temperature. The ions 
when free are acted upon by the electric field and sub¬ 
jected to a drift which is superimposed upon the random 
thermal agitation and is equivalent to a current. Thus 
the path has some of the properties of metallic con¬ 
duction. The current will depend upon the proportion 
of free ions, and this in turn will depend upon the 
t^perature. We can therefore write 

gocA.F(i,T) (2a) 

or the conductance varies as the cross-section of the 
path and some function of the current density and 
temperature. 

This relation is essentially unstable, because the 
temperature reached is caused by the energy loss per 
unit volume, and therefore depends on the current 
density, and the current density for a given voltage 
gradient d^ends on the conductivity which increases 
in some fashion with the temperature. 

Coming back to the cylindrical path a-b, Fig. 2, the 
heat generated by the passage of the discharge must at 
first be dissipated mainly by conduction or convection 
through the cylindrical boundary. Therrfore, the 
temperature reached in the interior will be higher than 
the average, so that the degree of ionization will also, be 
higher. As the conductivity increases with the ioniza¬ 
tion, the current density wffil not remain uniform but 
will be higher where the temperature is higher. This 
means that in a restricted region of the path along its 
axis the rate of dissipation of en^gy virill be increased, 
causing a further increase of temperature. This 
process continues until some limiting action takes 
place, so that finally the discharge will be concentrated 
in a narrow tiiread-like filament and will require a 
smaller voltage gradient than initially. 

The limiting action referred to is not far to seek. 
When the temperature is very high, radiation has a 
greater influence upon cooling the filament than con¬ 
duction. The radiation of a black body varies as the 
fourth power.of the absolute temi)erature, and such a 
relation is more than ample to limit the path to a finite 
cross-section by limiting the temperature which tiie 
filament might attain. 

Work done by physicists on exploded wires gives some 
idea of the characteristics of gaseous thermal dissocia¬ 
tion filaments. The temperatures thus reached are the 
highest attainable. The ionization is so intense that the 
gaseous column is opaque to light because the free 
dectrons impart to it some of the optical properties of 
metals, even though on account of the high temperatui'es 
reached tibe density of the gaseous column is veiy low. 

In a tiumderdoud, potitive and negative charges are 
distributed throughout great volumes of cloud in the 
form of large ions having low mobilities. It is con- 
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venient to represent the stress to which the intervening 
air is subjected by drawing lines from any suitable unit 
of positive charge to a similar unit of negative charge, 
as shown in Fig. 3. These lines are always at right 
angles to the equipotential surfaces, the traces of which 
are also shown in Fig. 3. The number of lines crossing 
a unit surface normal to them is a measure of the stress 



at the point considered. Haice, the stress, or voltage 
gradient, is greatest where the lines of force are closest 
together. In Fig. 3 the lines are drawn from a posi¬ 
tively charged portion of doud to a negatively charged 
portion,—or the neutral plane might be considered to 
represent the ground surface, in which case the negative 
charge is an electrical image of the positive charge —a 
great help in computing the field between a charged 
body and the ground. 

If in Fig. 3 we considef the neutral plane to be the 
ground surface, it is seen that the stress is smallest at 
the grormd because the lines of force are farthest apart 
there. This will always be the case, as the lines of force 
must either originate or end on the charges in tire doud 
depending upon the polarity—a pure convention—^but 
w^l then spread apart in such a manner that the permit¬ 
tance of the path between cloud and earth is maximum. 
Due to irregularities at the ground surface there will no 
doubt be high local stresses, but even if breakdown takes 
place, this as a rule will result only in the formation of a 
local i^ace charge which will be sufficient to relieve the 
stress, because the volume of overstressed air is small. 
Breakdown will generally take place in the doud due to 
the wind abifting the charges in such a manna* that a 
large volume of air becomes overstressed. This is 
necessary in order that suffident energy be available for 
the formation of filaments of high conductivity. These 
conducting paths then transmit the high stresses to 
their end points and lengthen by successive breakdown 
of the air. 

The manner in which a filament of high conductivity 
transmits the stress to its end points will now be illus¬ 
trated. Fig. 4a shows the lines of force in a paralld 


field, the voltage gradient being considerably below the 
critical value for air. Let the dotted line represent a 
channel of high conductivity caused by thermal 
dissociation. This channel contains both positive and 
negative ions in equal numbers so that their total 
effect upon the external field is zero. The ions con¬ 
tinually form and recombine, the percentage of atoms 
ionized at a given temperature of the channel remaining 
constant. While the ions are free they are acted upon 
by the electric field, so that a small unidirectional shift 
is superposed upon their random thermal agitation, the 
positive ions shifting tow-ards one end of the filament 
and the negative ions shifting towards the other end. 
This takes place along the whole length of the channel, 
and although each ion may shift only slightly, if their 
number is large the total effect might represent a very 
large current. Due to this shifting caused by the elec¬ 
tric field, ions of one sign will accumulate at one end of 
the filament and ions of the opposite sign at the other 
end. Such an excess of ions of one sign at the ends of 
the filament alters the original field in a manner shown 
at 4b. It is seen that the gradient at each end of the 
filament has been considerably increased, while the 
gradient along the filament, wWch causes the shifting 
action, has been decreased. 

If the energy initially stored in the didectric is too 
small, the shifting action in the filament will cease 
as soon as the voltage gradient along the filament falls 
to a sufficiently low value. This will happen before the 
critical gradient for air has been reached at the end 
points. The conductivity of the filament is due to the 
high temperature caused by the passage of the current 
in a very restricted channel, and as soon as the current 
decreases the filament will cool and its resistance will 
increase. This will decrease the current still further, 
resulting in additional cooling and increase in resistance. 
This action will continue at an accderated rate until all 
traces of the path have disappeared, just as if a switch 
had suddeoly been opened. 
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On the other hand, if the energy stored in the dielec¬ 
tric is sufficiently high, then the critical gradient for 
sdr will be reached at the end points before tiie gradient 
along the channel has fallen to the point where the 
resulting current fails to maintain thennal dissociation 
in the diannd. As soon as the critical gradient is 
reached at the end points, collision ionization takes place 
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and corona streamers form radiating outward from the 
point. As a rule, thermal dissociation will first become 
effective in one of these streamers. When this takes 
place large currents will flow along this streamer in the 
manner outlined above, resulting in a considerable 
reduction in tiie voltage gradient. The high gradient 
required to maintain the action along the other corona 
streamers having collapsed, the activity in them will 
stop. Fig. 4c illustrates the lengthened channel, 
showing already an accumulation of charges and in¬ 
creased gradients at the end points. The channel con¬ 
tinues to grow in this manner as long as the gradients at 
its end points reach sufficiently high values to cause 
local breakdown of the air. 

The conductivity reached in a channel where thermal 
dissociation takes place depends solely on the current 
density and resulting temperature, so that the gradient 
along the channel may fall to a value as low as a few 
hundred volts per foot, while the original gradient may 
be as high as 100,000 volts p«- foot. Thus, as soon as 
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the conducting channel reaches a length of several hun¬ 
dred feet, the energy available to cause breakdown at its 
end points becomes very large. The voltage gradient 
accumulating at the end points is limited by the break¬ 
down strength of jot which results in lengthening the 
channel. The voltage used up in this manner might 
reach five million volts. For a strong initial field, the 
rate of breakdown and lengthening of the filament 
increases. 

The channel will continue to increase in length, 
branching out in the clouds wherever the necessary 
gradient is available, until the potential of the cloud has 
been so reduced that the current density in the cbawnfil 
can no longer be maintained, when the action stops in 
tile manner outlined above. Fig. 5 illustrates a cloud 
discharged in this manner. The dotted lines show 
where the conducting filaments were located. It will be 
seen that the initial charges are still located in the doud. 
Wherever the gradient was sufficiently high, ionization 
channels formed which planted space charges of opposite 
sign throughout the body of the cloud. The potential 
of the doud has thus been considerably reduced. The 


gradient between opposite charges in the cloud is still 
quite high, and the charges gradually neutralize each 
other due to convection. However, the resultant 
gradient between cloud and earth has fallen to such a 
low value that it cannot pamit the growth of, or even 
maintain, conducting channels. 

The above analysis shows that any oscillatory dis¬ 
charge of the cloud is out of the question. Some 
authors have come to the condusion that the current 
in a lig h tning flash rapidly alternates by assuming the 
cloud to be a conducting surface, forming a condenser 
with the earth, while the main flash formed a low resis¬ 
tance path between the oppositely charged plates of the 
condenser. When it is considered that the charges in 
the cloud reside on water particles of very low mobility 
isolated from one another, and that the final branching 
of the flash in the cloud must be composed of corona 
streamers requiring gradients of the order of 10,000 
volts per inch, while collision ionization at their end 
points requires 76,000 volts per inch at normal air den¬ 
sity, it becomes apparent that’ a very high resistance is 
at all times in series with the main discharge path, so 
that the discharge of the doud cannot even proceed 
until ground potential has been reached. 

In the cloud, conducting channels will branch out in 
various directions wherever the requisite gradient for 
their growth is available. Along the main flash, how¬ 
ever, where the initial field is approximately parallel, 
the branching of the conducting channel requires that 
two corona streamers shall pass simultaneously through 
the same values of temperature and conductivity. 
Should the conductivity of one of the streamers become 
greater than that of the other, the voltage gradient will 
fall too rapidly to allow the other streamer to continue 
its growth and the air in it will quickly resume its 
original non-conducting properties. 

While the probability of the branching of the main 
channel at any one local breakdown is small, photo¬ 
graphs of lightning often show flashes in which such 
branching has occurred. Each branch then grows 
independently of the other. As a rule, one of the 
branches will connect to earth before the other and its 
brilliancy will greatly increase due to the great increase 
in current density and temperature caused by the dis¬ 
charge of the cloud. The electric field between cloud 
and earth will then fall to a value so low that it does no 
longer allow the other branch to continue its growth. 
The main flash will thus appear in the photograph to 
be much brighter, while the fainter branch apparently 
terminates in mid-air. However, there have been quite 
a few reliable observations of lightning in which both 
branches of the flash coimected to earth at the same 
time, so that the discharge current divided itself equally 
between them and they attained the same brilliancy. 
Tha'e are even reliable reports of three such branches 
connecting to earth simultaneously. The above analy¬ 
sis shoara how vanishingly small the probability of the 
latter event must be. 
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As a rule, the main branches discharging various 
portions of the doud will not grow simultaneously, but 
instead will succeed each other in time, perhaps over¬ 
lapping to some extent. At any event, the maxima of 
current in the various branches will not occur at the 
same time. When one of the main branches taps new 
portions of the cloud, the cmrent in the main channel 
will increase, resulting in an increase in its temperature 
and in the amount of light it radiates. Thus, coincident 
with the growth of the large branches discharging the 
cloud, the main channel will radiate light of increased 
brilliancy. This is strikingly shown in photographs of 
lightning with a moving camera, the maxima of bril¬ 
liancy appearing as parallel flashes on the photograph. 

The main channel of a lightning flash forms a very 
effective radio antenna. The current in this channel 
rises rather slowly, reaching a maximum in perhaps 
0.01 second. However, as the main current is the 
resultant of numerous local breakdowns in the cloud 
occurring more or less at random, it will not vary uni¬ 
formly. There will be pulsations of current of large 



Pig. 6 


magnitude corresponding to the formation of the main 
branches discharging the doud. These can be heard 
directly in a telephone receiver connected to an antenna. 
Besides these large pulsations of cmrent, there will be 
smaller ones corresponding to the growth of the smaller 
streamers, some of very short duration giving an impulse 
which will affect a radio antenna by causing it to swing 
at its own frequency. 

It remains to indicate what bearing the above analysis 
may have on the possible application of a scale factor to 
laboratory experiments in lightning protection. Even 
the tallest lightning rods distort the general field of a 
thimderdoud to such a slight extent, that they sc^cely 
can have any influence on the instigation and guidance 
of a lightning flash. Whenever a lightning fl^h 
originates in the douds and grows toward a lightning 
rod, during the period of growth the gradient at the rod 
increases, at first slowly, then more rapidly as the end 
of the conducting channd comes closer to the rod. 
When it approaches within less than 100 feet from the 
rod, the gradient at the rod might reach a value of tiie 
order of 300,000 volts per foot. This is illustrated in 


Pig. 6. The voltage gradient and volume of over¬ 
stressed air at the rod then becomes sufficiently great 
to permit the formation of a streamer of high con¬ 
ductivity starting out from the rod and growing in the 
general direction in which the field is most intense. 
When this occurs, the gradient between the ends of the 
growing lightning flash and the streamer from the rod 
may reach values several times as great as the gradient 
in any other direction, and the two ends therefore grow 
towards each other until they ultimately connect. 
This explains why lightning hits elevated points which 
initially do not sufficiently distort the original field to 
guide the flash. 

Similar considerations show why some lightning 
transients on transmission lines may have steep wave 
fronts of the order of a few microseconds. If a lightning 
discharge strikes very close to a transmission line, the 
voltage gradient at the point of nearest approach first 
increases slowly, reaches a maximum, and then suddenly 
collapses in the time required for the flash to bridge the 
last 100 feet or so of the gap. The latter time depends 
upon the driving power behind the flash, that is, the 
energy initially stored in the electric field of the 
thundercloud. 

In the case of very small scale laboratory experiments, 
the volume of overstressed air around the grounded 
point is not sufficient to allow the formation of streamers 
of. high conductivity, and the protective ratio obtained 
is likely to be too low. There is also the danger of 
having the scale of the experiment so small that the 
successive breakdown of air in an actual lightning flash 
is no longer simulated. As the cloud in laboratory 
experiments is replaced by a conducting surface, the 
mawnftr of discharge of a thundercloud by means of 
streamers branching out throughout its volume, and the 
resulting gradual rise of the current in the main flash, 
pulsating to some extent, is never simulated in the 
laboratory. 

To increase the effectiveness of a protective installa¬ 
tion, it is desirable that the objects to be protected 
be given such a shape as to prevent breakdown of the 
air (as at sharp comers), under the intense stress just 
before the flash connects to ground, thus decreasing as 
much as possible the chance for the formation of 
conducting streamers. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
tecting towers should be so located as to allow the 
formation of these conducting streamers at as low a 
stress as possible, to increase the likelihood of the flash 
connecting with them. 

It must be kept in mind that the culminatioh of a 
lightning flash striking a particular object is the result 
of a particular combination of numerous small causes, 
or guiding circumstances, so that protection can seldom 
be made absolute. “Freaks” will occur when the 
combination of circumstances is particularly unfavor¬ 
able to an exposed object, while at the same time favor¬ 
able to a less exposed object, so that a streamer from the 
latter actually connects with the flash. The probability 
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of such an unfavorable event can perhaps be made 
vanishingly small by paying close attention to the 
contributing factors outlined above. 

In the above analysis of the behavior of air in 
thunderstorms no distinction has been made between 
positive and negative clouds, because it is believed by 
the author that present high-voltage laboratory experi¬ 
ence does not warrant such a distinction. Although 
the volumes of overstressed air in the laboratory are 
rather small, yet the voltage gradients attained are as 
large as those occurring in thunderstorms. Space 
charge studies show that negative ions do not neces¬ 
sarily travel farther than positive ions in these intense 
fields. For small stresses there are striking differences 
between positive and negative corona. However, 
when photographs of arrested spark discharges are 
obtained, showing the initial growth of streamers imder 
sudden stresses, no striking differences can be ob¬ 
served between streamers growing out from either a 
positive or negative body. 

Reliable field observations may show that there are 
striking differences between flashes from positive and 
negative clouds. Even so, it is believed that the 
qualitative analysis presented above, based on con¬ 
siderations which perhaps are too general, will enable 
observers to secure data giving us a better under¬ 
standing of lightning phenomena. 
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Discussion 

H. J. Ryan: Study of “ultimates** has established the iden¬ 
tity of the electric spark and of the lightning stroke. It would be 
meticulous to particularize wherein they differ in essential 
qualities. Surely they have this much in common: metallic or 
other conducting electrodes are unessential. Thej^ are discharges 
through conducting air channels of intense ionization and high 
conductivity that develop with extreme suddenness when the 
voltage gradient in the corona discharge channel exceeds a certain 
critical value. The channels develop high temperatures and 
intense thermal electromagnetic radiations that are both luminous 
and non-luminous. 

In the thunderstorm the scale of operations is such that 
lightning occiu’S with facility between the opposing charges held 
in clouds or between clouds and earth. In the laboratory this 
facility of spark-discharge without metallic electrodes is rai’ely 
encountered. The best we have found so far was suggested by 
members of om* present laboratory personnel. Two 500-watt 
gas-filled, incandescent lamps were mounted axially as the dis¬ 
charging electrodes of a 60-cyele high-voltage source, neutral 
grounded, with their tipless bulbs in face opposition, about one- 
fifth of their diameters apart. The action to be inaugurated was 
materially enhanced by the connection of an air-core condenser of 



Fig. 1 


almost any convenient, available size, in multiple with the lamp 
electrodes. As the voltage was raised the gas in the lamps was 
ionized and the resulting space charges were moved up and bound 
to the insides of the opposing faces of tlie lamp bulbs. As the 
voltage was further elevated, tlie air in the open space between 
the outer walls of the lamp bulbs was overstressed. Ions 
resulted in abundance that were rapidly separated by the electric 
field and driven to their respective bulb faces on the inner walls 
of which there were bound charges of opposite polarity. Then 
the charges thus placed on the outer walls of the bulbs were 
reversed by spark-conduction through the open air in the suc¬ 
cession of ensuing alternating voltage crests. They were the 
snappy, blue-white, enormously quick discharges that we know 
to be sparks in which metallic electrodes have no direct function. 
Fig. 1 herewith is a reproduction of a photograph of a sTiri^.11 
series of such sparks. 

When 60-cycle voltage at a value near to flashover is applied 
with the neutral of the source grounded, between pointed metal 
electrodes, 20 ft. apart, they are covered profusely with corona 
and at irregular intervals of a few seconds, sparks that terminate 
abruptly in space having a length of several feet are produced 
from , each electrode. Each spark appears blue-white, with a 
snap. To the unaided eye it terminates abruptly. Through the 
telescope it is seen to terminate in a brush of a few straight. 
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tijig'lily divergent, short streamers. We believe these to be 
siaLstantially a laboratory form of the spark-streamer attached 
bo the lightning rod in Fig. 6 of the Lissman paper. Onr labora¬ 
tory personnel obtained photographs of some of these sparks 
with a quartz lens from which they scaled lengths. Pig. 2 here¬ 
with is a reproduction of a pen-and-ink tracing of one of them, 
inade in an optical projector. They have not photographed 
Well enough for direct reproduction. 

To focus one’s mental picture of lightning the author has 
recognized and specified three distinct stages of electrical con- 
<3.xiotion in thunderstorms: 

1. Convection of ions. 

2. Corona, visible as glow, brush, and streamers. 

3. Lightning, the nearest laboratory form of which is the 

ai‘>ark. 

In specifying the cause of the transition from the corona to the 
lij^htning stage of conduction he has used the hypothetical term 
**1jliermal dissociation.” The difficulty with tliis term is due to 
tlie fact that many will assume that the intense ionization oon- 
atitilting the advanced degree of electrical or physical dissociation 
liliat occurs in the spark or the stroke is thus specified by the 

a, ixthor to be the result of high temperature. Now high tempera¬ 
ture and thermal effects may differ greatly. Some physicists 

b. ave shown that high temperature will not account for the intense 



ionizations present in the spark. Others appear to be finding that 
thermal radiations including their near relatives, the luminous or 
Tiiltra-luminous radiations, do facilitate ionization. Thus the 
iXiXithor selected the term thermal dissociation to specify the group 
of causes that bring about the intense ionization in the spark 
^nd in the lightning stroke. 

The author’s view that the numbers of positive and negative 
ions in the lightning stroke (or spark channel) at any one instant 
^re equal, is also hypothetical. The view doubtless facilitates 
ijhe approximation of the focus of the true picture for present 
j^ractical purposes. Only subsequent study can determine more 
<iefinitely this phase of the conditions present in the spark channel. 

On the whole I am much indebted to the author for this paper 
Ibecause of the mental picture of lightning that it has established. 
Xt will help in our work of alert observation of the actual light- 
laing occurring in thunderstorms and of its close relative, the 
apark, in the laboratory. For it is only through further, well 
clirected observations and the analysis of the results obtained 
tilierefrom that the true nature of lightning wiU eventually be- 
oome more abundantly known. 

R. W. Sorensens Mr. Lissman’s paper again gives us 
opp<^^tunity to emphasize the need of research as to the oharao- 
tjer of lightning. In providing protection for oil reservoirs cer- 
Ijain experiments have been conducted, all of them based largely 


on the assumption that properly erected lightning rods well 
grounded may be relied upon to protect a rather large area around 
the rod. The data led us to believe that under certain conditions 
we might always have protection from a rod over a distance of 
four times, rod height. Further experiments, however, have 
certainly indicated that no such general law can be made. The 
oil companies in California have erected lightning rods or towers, 
the spacing of which is determined on the basis that a rod will 
protect a distance of about two and one-half times the rod height. 
Our laboratory work indicates that even this protection cannot be 
considered as absolute because often some condition arises which 
causes a lightning stroke to behave differently from that of many 
other strokes. In such cases rods do not protect for a distance of 
even two and one-half times their height. 

I have observed a lightning storm in which for more than half an 
hour the number of strokes was in excess of 100 per minute. I 
do not know what portion of the strokes were between clouds 
and ground and what portion were from cloud to cloud. This 
observation confirms the fact that in many cases the accumulation 
of charge occurs at a very rapid rate; in fact, at a rate so great as 
to eliminate most certainly one proposal which has gained a great 
deal of attention; namely, that by the erection of a large number 
of small points, as for example a high fence of barbed wire, the 
charges might be dissipated so rapidly as to prevent lightning 
strokes. The observation of such a storm as this indicated that 
aviation will introduce lightning problems which at present are 
practically unknown to us. 

H* £• Mendenhall: I believe some of the terms used in this 
paper are not in agreement with the usual practise. The author 
uses such terms as, “thermal ionization,” and “thermal dissocia¬ 
tion” in such a way as to confuse their true meanings. 

By “thermal dissociation” I assume he refers to the process of 
ionization by collision which occurs at high temperatures as a 
result of collisions between very fast-moving ions and atoms. 

By “thermal ionization” I believe he refers to the process of 
ionization by radiation known as the photoelectric process. If 
so, I feel that the expression “ionization by the photoelectric 
process” used in place of “thermal ionization” would be more 
expressive in this oonnection. 

Bradley Gozzenss Many theories have been advanced as to 
the manner of formation of lightning. This very intensive paper 
is, for the most part, in line with the generally growing idea that 
lightning cloud voltages are not nearly so high as previously 
conceived. Lightning voltages have been estimated to be of the 
order of 300,000,000 volts, while very recent investigations indi¬ 
cate that the value may be of the order of 10,000,000 to 30,000,000 
volts. 

Going back to Dr. Steimnetz and his investigations with Mr. 
Peek, and the early studies of Dr. H. J. Ryan, on the electric 
strength of thin air films, it has been found that any gap up to 
0.001 in. will require 0.32 kv. to rupture. To rupture gaps up 
to 0.07 in. requires voltage gradients up to 20 kv. per in., and for 
gaps from 0.07 in. up to 100 in, requires average voltage gradients 
across the gap of from 8 to 10 kv. per inch in order to rupture, 
depending upon the formation of the field. In a paper by 
Professor Carroll and myself {Sphere-Gap and PoirUs-Gap Arc- 
Over Voltage as Determined by Direct Measurement, p. 1) it was 
found that this average value of voltage per inch necessary to 
break down gaps 180 in. in length between a point and plane had 
been reduced to 6 kv. per inch. It is not wished to convey the 
idea that these values will decrease indefinitely, but the general 
trend of all of the investigation so far conducted is for the average 
value of voltage per unit distance necessary for breakdown to 
decrease with the increase in gap length. 

Mr. Lissman has pointed out the manner in which negative 
streamers may be formed from an electrode. In further explana¬ 
tion of the formation of streamers I should like to present the 
following theory. There is apparently a resistance, valve action 
between the cloud and the streamer, which we will call “entrance 
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resistance. Any streamer that may start from a section of the 
cloud will have inductance and resistance, and also capacity to 
ihe cloud and to earth. The resistance of the streamer will be 
low compared to the inductance for it is well known that the 
conductivity of an arc stream is as great as 1000 times that of 
metal conductors. 

The cloud itself has capacity, but it is impossible to conceive 
of a current flow back into the cloud in the same manner in which 
it is drained from the cloud, which would be necessary were the 
cloud to be included in the oscillatory circuit. However, the 
streamer itself, being a low-resistance conductor, may support 
oscillation. It has long been known that high-frequency voltage 
win produce much longer streamers than a similar value of voltage 
continuously applied. Further, as the streamer increases in 
length, the inductance increases, and the frequency or natural 
period of the streamer is decreased. With this decrease in fre¬ 
quency, the energy radiated electro-magnetically per unit length 
is also decreased. 

Mr. Lissman has called attention to the fact that ionization as 
caused by a spark in air persists for some time after the flow of 
current has ceased. The flow of current into a streamer will not 
be continuous and as a result, at the time the current ceases 
there may be considerable potential built up between sections of 
the cloud and the old streamer channel. Since this old streamer 
channel is the point of greatest potential difference, the cloud 
will again discharge into the streamer and will cause the streamer 
to progress a greater distance due to the small amount of energy 
necessary to establish the streamer over the previously ionized 
channel. One or more oscillations may occur within the streamer 
before the cloud will again discharge into it, finally causing it to 
reach the earth as a unidirectional pulse. 

With 60-cycle applied voltage, streamers are formed on succeed¬ 
ing crests, and are often found to follow similar routes on each 
succeeding cycle. These streamers have been photographed 
extending 10 ft. from a pointed electrode. 

A recent cathode-ray oscillogram as obtained by the General 
Electric Company on the lines of the Pennsylvania Power 
Company showed a voltage wave induced upon the line which 
started in an oscillatory manner, somewhat above 200 lev., and 
built up in a transient manner with superimposed oscillations, 
over a period of 5 microseconds, to a value of 1500 kv. At this 
point ^e voltage rose suddenly to 2500 kv., which is explained 
as an insulator flashover, but may have been a stroke direct or 
close to the line resulting in the insulator flashover. 

The fact that streamers are formed and have such a high 
conductivity is similar to placing a conducting element close to 
the cloud, which places the greater portion of the cloud potential 
at the head of the streamer. The added impulses of voltage us a 
result of the successive discharges from the cloud into the 
streamer will account for the long lightning strokes as a result of 
the rather moderate value of cloud voltage. 

Joseph Slepians (communicated after adjournment) This 
paper I believe to be the best analysis yet published of the 
physical occurrences during a lightning flash. I have a few 
remark to make which are mostly of a confirmatory nature. 

I think it is unfortunate that Mr. Lissman emphasizes the 
particul^ voltage gradient of 76 kv. per inch as the one at which 
cumulative collision ionization begins. The erroneous im¬ 
pression is still widespread in engineering circles that air has a 
definite critical breakdown gradient of 76 kv. per inch indepen¬ 
dent of shape and separation of electrodes. This impression seems 
to be due to the false analogy with failure of materials under 
mechamcal stress, and is quite at variance with experimental 
facts. Even for plane electrodes, the breakdown gradient varies 
with electrode separation and may be greater or less than 76 kv. 
per inch, and for electrode shapes such as points, the maximum 
gradient at breakdown may be very much greater than 76 kv 
per inch. 

The part played by space charges during the formation of 


the flash is very important and is well brought out by 
Mr. Lissman. Such space charges are neglected in the classical 
Townsend theory of breakdown between plane electrodes, but 
in this case their consideration is necessary for understanding 
of the phenomena. The part played by space charge in break¬ 
down was also pointed out by Professor Loeb, {Journ, Franklin 
Inst.y 1928) and Mr. Torok has recently obtained some corrobora¬ 
tory evidence of the existence of these space charges at the 
Westinghouse High-Voltage Laborator 5 ^ 

The development of streamers and conducting filaments as a 
consequence of high temperature and thermal ionization is an 
attractive idea, and one which I have used in trying to account 
for the very great speed of breakdown of spark gaps (Electrical 
World, April 14, 1928, p. 761), I make this thermal ionization 
come into the picture earlier tlian Mr. Lissman does, however, 
as my calculations indicated that sufficiently high temperatui*es 
would be reached in the ionizaton path of a single initiating 
electron. I think this view is supported by the extreme speed 
with which streamers are formed as in Torok’s suppressed 
discharges.^ 

The explanation given of how very steep wave-front voltage 
may be induced in a transmission line by a lightning discharge 
which does not actually strike the line is important, and the need 
for such an explanation has been felt for some time, since the 
slow rate of propagation of streamers has been known. To make 
this explanation complete it is necessary to state that considerable 
current is flowing in the incompleted streamer. I am happy to 
say that this last had been experimentally confirmed previous 
to tliis paper by Mr. Torok at my suggestion, and we hope to 
publish these results soon. 

J. S, Carroll: Mr. Mendenhall brought up the matter of 
terms. I am quite in agreement with him in that many of those 
matters of discussion depend upon the definition of terms. I 
think the term photoelectric effect comes in here all right, and 
it could be used in place of some of these others. But I Avould 
hesitate myself to alter Mr. Lissman’s phraseology, becaxise 
he has been in the work a little longer than I have. 

I should like to emphasize Dr. Ryan's point on the growth of 
this streamer that we observed in the laboratory. The single 
streamer from the point appears like a wire extended out with 
the full voltage on the end and the corona forming out at the 
end. That is along the line of Mr, Lissman’s idea of the lightning 
stroke. That is one reason why I agree with Mr. Cozzen.s 
in the belief that the lightning voltages are not as high as we 
used to estimate. If you have a cloud above a line at a potential, 
say, of 10,000,000 volts, then start the streamer down, the 
streamer is just like a wire pushed down through the cloud 
when you get near the line. In that case you are subjecting the 
line to the potential of the cloud almost directly. This is just 
a theory so far. As pointed out, the matter of electric fields 
under the clouds is an uncertain variable proposition. 

M. A* Lissman: The preceding discussion has shown that it 
would be advisable to expand some of the concepts advanced 
in the paper. There, the statement was made that in a con¬ 
ducting streamer ions of both signs are practically equal in 
number, so that their total effect upon the electric field is zero. 
It seems to me impossible to escape such a conclusion. 

Whatever may be tlie cause of the high conductivity in a 
streamer, we know that very large instantaneous currents flow 
urged by very small voltage gradients. Such a high conductivity 
necessitates a high concentration of ions. In a metallic con¬ 
ductor we know that the ions are confined with the boundaries 
of the conductor at ordinary temperature. Incidentally, we 
Imow also that within the eondueftor positive and negative 
ions offset each other, so that there are no high local electric 
stresses between adjacent portions of the conductor. 

In the case of a conducting filament, we cannot assume that 

1. Surge Impulse Breakdown of Air, J. J. Torok, A. I. E, E. Quarterly 
Trans., Vol. 47, April, 1928, p. 349. 
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the ions are confined within sharp boundaries. Also we must 
assume, for the present at least, that each ion can only be affected 
by the electric gradient prevailing where the ion is located. This 
gradient is the resultant of all surrounding electric charges. It 
is a vector quantity having both magnitude and direction. 
Some authors have published sketches of lightning paths of high 
conductivity composed only of ions of one sign. We know 
these paths to be very restricted in cross-section, and if we 
attempt to determine the gradient affecting these ions, we find 
that it must have a very high value and be directed radially 
outAvard. If such a filament could come into being, it would 
immediately explode, as we know of no force which could prevent 
the ions from moving in the direction of the electric gradient. 
We know that such filaments are stable, and that they have a 
core of high conductivity and restricted cross-section. We can 
assume that a sufficient number of ions of one sign move radially 
outward from the highly conducting core to offset the radial 
component of the electric field, thus shielding the core. There 
remains a small longitudinal component which caxises enor¬ 
mously large currents to fiow in the restricted filament. It does 
not seem possible to escape the conclusion that ions of both 
signs must be present in substantially equal numbers in this 
highly conducting core, thus preventing high local stresses be¬ 
tween adjacent })ortions of the core. 

The objection made by Dr. Slepian against the specific men¬ 
tion of a voltage gradient of 76 kv. per inch being required to 
produce cumulative collision ionization is well taken. It would 
have been better to introduce some constant A, specifying that 
in common with most of our engineering constants it has the 
habit of varying with the mean free path of the molecules, and 
peril aps as the result of a number of other causes. 

In the jiresent paper the author endeavored to outline that 
if we assume a sufiftoiently restricted region of the field, any 
ordinary time interval which we might use as a unit, such as a 
microsecond, is long compared to that required to produce 
collision ionization, and that for a given mean free path the 
instantaneous gradient is the only factor affecting cumulative 
ionization. This gradient is the resultant of all surrounding 
electric charges, but is especially affected by those in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity, which came into being as the result of cumula¬ 
tive collision ionization taldng place in the adjacent portions 
of the field. 

When we ordinarily speak of a gradient causing collision ioni¬ 
zation for a certain configuration of the electrodes, we mean a 
hypothetical gradient obtained by dividing the applied voltage 
by the distance between the electrodes when these are plane, or 
a mathematical gradient disregarding space charges when they 
are not. We may consider this appUed voltage causing break¬ 
down to be the statistical summation of numerous local break¬ 
downs. We know that it depends to a large extent upon the 
manner in which space charges are mobilized in the field, and 
therefoi'e, upon the shape, separation of the electrodes, and the 
waveform of the stress applied. In the case of large point gaps 
we are forcibly reminded that conditions in the gap are far 
from xiniform at breakdown. Even in the case of small sphere 
gaps where we might easily imagine this to be the case, tlie work 
recently published by Mr. Torok has shown that it is not so. 
If Ave had means of determining the gradient in a restricted 


portion of the field, the resultant of the distribution of the 
surrounding electric charges, it is possible that we would discover 
that cumulative collision ionization becomes effective at a 
definite electric gradient. 

The author cannot entertain at present the idea advanced 
by Mr. Cozzens of an oscillating streamer whose frequency 
decreases as it grows in length. It is granted that a streamer 
has high conductivity and must have inductance. Yet to obtain 
satisfactory oscillations we must also have capacity in order to 
transform the kinetic energy of the magnetic field into the 
potential energy of the electric field. In the present paper the 
author endeavored to show that before any reasonable amount 
of electricity could be stored at the end of a streamer, this 
streamer had to branch out many times with increasing resistance 
in the branches, and that the final charges are deposited through 
the process of collision ionization. This introduces sufficient 
series resistance to cause critical damping. There can be no 
energy stored by a convection current of ions, as by definition 
of ion mobility we assume that the energy made available by the 
potential through which they fall is immediately transformed 
into other forms of energy. 

I would suggest to Mr. Cozzens that he assume a convenient 
electric charge to accumulate at the end of a streamer Avithout 
branching, and then compute the resultant electric field. The 
values of gradient thus obtained should prove enlightening. 

However, the experimental eAudence upon which this theory 
is based is quite interesting. When the development of a 60- 
cycle flashover is photographed by means of a quartz lens on a 
rotating film, it is found that the power arc does not immediately 
follow the enormously rapid condenser discharge. Rather, 
several condenser discharges succeed each other at a definite 
frequency, folloAving the same path. 

I am tempted to give a Avidely different explanation from that 
advanced by Mr. Cozzens. There is a certain amount of energy 
stored as a displacement current between the transformer ter¬ 
minals, and between these and the ground. This energy stored 
in the electric field is immediately available when breakdown 
culminates into a condenser discharge, as the series inductance 
is quite low. The resultant temperature in the streamer is 
very high, but as the filament is still very restricted, it cools 
rapidly. As soon as the condenser is discharged, the current 
in the streamer dies down and it begins to cool. The transformer 
terminals are now discharged, and due to the large value of 
leakage reactance in the secondary, it takes an appreciable 
time to restore the charging current to the terminals. During 
this charging time the filament has cooled sufficiently so that 
the succeeding discharge, although following the same path, 
is not yet a power are, but another condenser discharge. This 
takes place several times over each crest. In the meantime 
heat diffuses radialLy outward from the filament, and finally 
the volume of heated air is sufficient to prevent rapid cooling 
and true arc conduction is initiated. 

Thus, a condenser discharge is caused by a streamer lengthen¬ 
ing by successive breakdowns due to a very high gradient at 
its growing end, resulting in a high average gradient, while the 
arc discharge has a low average gradient. The arc does not 
grow by successive breakdown, but imitates metallic conduction 
in that a sufficient supply of ions is available to carry the current. 



Heat Flow from Underground Electric Power 
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Synopsis, The heat resistance of the soil surrounding under- 
aground cable duds is usually large, and the path of the heat through 
the soil is not simple, especially when there are several adjacent 
ducts. This heat resistance and the path of the heat flow may he 
determined graphically, hut except in the simpler cases, this method 
becomes very difficult. 

The heat resistance of any one of several ducts can he calculated 
theoretically by making assumptions of unknown magnitudes. To 
check these calculations by testing actual installations would be slow 


and expensive. Advantage may be taken of the similarity between 
the flow of heat and the flow of electricity to set up and test the electri¬ 
cal equivalent of any duct system. In this way the theoretical 
results can be checked readily with a minimum outlay of equipment. 
Results obtained by this method show the theoretical calciilations 
to he accurate even for close spacing and also give a picture of 
the actual path of the heat from a group of several ducts. Thus, the 
heat resistance of a duct may be found quite accurately if the specific 
heat resistance of the soil is known. 


Object 

S INCE the current carrying capacity of an under¬ 
ground electric power cable is usually limited by 
hating, it is desirable to understand the manr iA r 
in which this heat is dissipated. It must obviously 
pass through the cable insulation and sheath and across 
the air-space to the duct. Up to this point the path 
of the h^t is quite definite and it is not affected by 
surrounding cables. However, after the heat leaves 
the duct, its path is not so obvious, and the heat flow 
from one duct is affected by that from adjacent ones. 

It is the object of this paper to present experimental 
verification of theoretical methods of calculating the 
heat resistance of the earth surrounding underground 
cable ducts. 


Symbols 

Q = Rate of heat flow per unit length of duct 
T = Temperature 
r — Duct radius 

p = Any radial distance from the center of a duct 
S = Specific heat resistance • 

C = Specific heat capacity 
t = Time 

d = Depth of a duct below the ground surface 
I = Spacing between duct centers 
R = Heat resistance per unit length of duct. 

Direction op Heat Flow 
The stady of the heat flow from the ducts is facilitated 
by considering them as new cylindrical heat sources. 
Also, it is usually pOTnissible to assume that the ducts 
are buried di^tly in the sofl, since the heat resistance 
of the materials in which the ducts are commonly set 
is very close to that of most soils. (See Appendix B.) 

In the case of a duct whose length is great compared 
with its di ameter, it is evident that the heat will flow 
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out radially into the soil. However, since the surface 
of the ground is within a few feet on one side, and there 
is an infinite extent of earth on the other, the heat will 
not flow out uniformly in all radial directions. 

An idea of this heat distribution may be obtained by 
stud^ng the heat flow from a duct surrounded by an 
infinite extent of soil in all radial directions. 

Consider an annular ring of soil of specific heat 
resistance S and thickness d p at a distance p from the 
cento of the duct, of radius r. The heat resistance of 
this ring per unit length is given by, 


dR 


S dp 

2t p 


( 1 ) 


Since the soil extends an infinite distance in all radial 
directions, the total heat resistance per unit length of 
duct is. 



S dp 

2t p 


5 , 00 

= IVIN’S'7= 


( 2 ) 


From this, it is evident that in the case of an actual 
duct, no heat will flow downward after the transient 
period is over, for to do so it would have to flow into an 
infinite extent of soil. 

The objection might be raised that since the heat 
capacity of the earth is infinite, steady state conditions 
toU never be realized. However, in Appendix A, the 
heat capacity of the soil is considered and the transient 
period is shown to be over in a relatively short time. 

Graphical Method op Calculating Heat 
Resistance 

Knowing that all of the heat from a linear under¬ 
pound heat source flows to the surface of the earth, 
it IS possible to solve for the heat resistance graphically. 
As shown by Fig. 1, the ground surface may be con¬ 
sidered as an equi-temperature surface. Other equi- 
temperature surfaces may then be drawn in arbitrarily. 

Lines of heat flow must cross these surfaces at right 
angles, for otherwise heat would be flowing without an 
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accompanying temperature drop. If the rectangles 
between equi-temperature surfaces and lines of flow are 
squares, (to = « in Fig. 1) and if the plot is for a unit 
length of source, the resistance of each square is numeri¬ 
cally equal to the specific resistance of the soil. The 
resistance of each tube may be found from the number 
of squares in smes, and the total resistance from the 
number of tubes in parallel. 



Pig. 1—Graphical Method op Calculating the Heat 
Resistance for Ant Linear Underground Heat Source 

This field plot is found by the method of trial and 
error, but only one solution eidsts. Lines of flow and 
equi-temperature surfaces must be drawn in and ad¬ 
justed until the correct solution is obtained. In the 
example shown, the resistance of each square is S, 
the speciflc heat resistance of the soil. There are 
eight squares per tube, giving a resistance per tube of 
8 S, There are 29 tubes in paralld, giving a total re¬ 
sistance per unit length of source of 8 S/29. 

The beauty of this method is that it is independent of 
the cross-section of the source, as indicated in Pig. 1. 
The chief difficulty is that it becomes increasingly 
tedious as the number of ducts is increased. 

Theoretical Equations for Cylindrical Sources 
Theoretical expressions for the heat resistance of 
underground ducts may be derived as follows: 

The heat flow from a line source to the earth’s surface 



Pig. 2—Ground Surface Replaced bt thb^Imagb of a Line 

Source 

may be represented by the lower portion of Fig. 2 which 
is a line source from which the rate of heat flow is •+• Q, 
per unit length of source. If the eartii’s surface is 
considered as a zero tonperature plane, this same field 
of flow may be realized by replacing the ground surface 
by, an image of the line source at an equal distance 
above the surface. If the heat flow from the image is 
— Q and the S 3 ^tem is placed in the soil, the plane pre¬ 
viously occupied by the surface of the ground will re¬ 


main a zero temperature surface, and the heat flow from 
the original line source to this surface will be the same 
as before (see Fig. 2). 

Malting use of the principle of superposition, the 
tanperature difference between any point and the zero 
temperature surface is that which the point would have 
due to the heat flow + Q leaving the line charge 
radially and undistorted, plus that due to the heat — Q 
flowing radially from the image. 

Consider the point A in Pig. 3. When only the line 
source with a flow per unit length of Q is acting, 
the heat flows radially. The temperature drop across 
an annular ring of thickness d p at a distance p from the 
source is. 


The temperature difference between A and the zero 
temperature surface is. 


.Ti = / 


QSdp _ Q_S_ 

2 7rp ” 2 T 


log. 


h 


di 


(3) 


In a similar manner, the difference in temperature 


a 

■ ■ ! ■ 

1 

- Zero _ 

/ 1 

Temperature 


L. 


Fig. '3 


between A and the zero temperature surface due to the 
flow — Q from the image acting alone is, 

--QS , -Q5 


AT2 = / 

dz 


2 IT p 


dp = 


2 TT 


log. 


Jl 

di 


(4) 


Thus, the temperature difference for both acting sim¬ 
ultaneously is ^e siun of these two, or 



QS , di 

- X 


(S) 


So far, only a line source has been considered, and the 
actual case is that of a cylindrical heat source. By 
neglecting distortion, the line source may be considered 
as being at the cento* of the duct, and the duct surface 
will be approximately an equi-temperature surface. 
This assumption could be avoided ,by further refine¬ 
ment, but it was not found to be necessary. 

Upon this basis, the temperature of the duct surface 
above the temperature of the ground surface for a duct 
of radius r buried at a depth d becomes, 
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AT = 


The resistance R per unit length of duct is, 

j._ AT _ S_ 2^ 

® Q ~ 2r r 


In a similar manner, the heat resistance per unit 
length for any duet arrangement may be calculated.- 
The temperature of any duct above that of the ground 
surface is the sum of the temperature differences due 
to the heat flow of each duct and image acting alone. 
Appendix C gives the theoretical equations for three 
and six ducts. 

Since in these theoretical equations all effects of 
distortion are neglected, it is the chief aim of t.bia paper 
to investigate the accuracy of such equations. 

Experimental Verification op Theoretical 
Equations by Electrical Analogy 


vertically in the water. The temperature difference 
between the cable and the earth’s surface may be 
replaced by a d-c. voltage between the copper plate and 
the copper tubing, and the flow of electricity replaces 
the heat flow. 

If the electrical system is constructed with the ratio 
of depth of electrode from the plate to radius of electrode 
which corresponds to the ratio of depth of duct to radius 
of duct, an electrode in one foot depth of water in the 
tank will completely represent a one foot length of 
duct. If, then, a d-c. voltage is applied and the current 
measured, the electrical resistance of the system may be 
calculated. 

By measuring the speciflc electrical resistance of the 
water in ohms per ft. cube, and dividing this into the 
resistance per unit depth of water, the electrical resis¬ 
tance coefficient {R/S), (ratio of resistance per unit 
length to specific resistance), may be found. 

Now, since the flow of heat through the soil is 


The laws governing the flow of heat are the same as 
those governing the flow of electricity, and the only 



Fig. 4—^Electrical Test Tank 

difference between the equations of the two is one of 
units. The equations for the flow of heat through the 
soil are exactly similar to the equations for the flow of 
d-c. electricity through a conducting solution. 

Advantage was taken of this fact to check experi¬ 
mentally the theoretical equations previously derived. 
To run a comprehensive set of tests on actual cable 
installations would be a slow and expensive procedure, 
while the equivalent electrical circuits can be set up 
and tested very readily. 

The heat system is represented in the following 
maimer. A unit length of the duct and its surrounding 
soil rnay be replaced by a rectangular wooden box 
containing ordinary tap water. (See Fig. 4.) Since 
the heat all flows to the surface of the earth, the ground 
surf^e may be replaced by a copper plate along one 
vertical side of the box, the remainder of the box being 
waxed to insure its insulating qualities. 

A length of duct is represented by copper tubing set 


T xcxivvo 0X10.1/ gUVClll bxic IHJVV Ui 

electricity through the solution, and since the units of 
R/S are independent of system considered, the R/S 
for the heat system is exactly the same as the i?/5 for 
the ^^uivalent electrical system. In this way it is 
po^ible to obtain an experimental check on the theo¬ 
retical equations previously derived. 

In running these tests it was necessary to take certain 
precautions to insure accurate results. In the first 
place, in order that the flow of electricity through the 
water would correspond to the flow of heat through the 
soil, it was necessary to limit the current density to 
such values that there would be no disturbing convec¬ 
tion in the water due to heating and violent gassing 
at the electrodes. This limit was readily found by 
obsCTvation. 

In the second place, it was necessary to devise some 
means of eliminating the error due to surface voltage 
drop between.the electrodes and the water. This 
film resistance varies rapidly with changes in current 
density, gassing, and the condition of the surface of the 
electrode. 

Careful investigations indicated that this film voltage 
drop all occurs in a very short distance from the surface 
of the electrode. It was also found that even when 
the electrode was quite close to the plate, the voltage 
was essentially constant around concentric surfaces for a 
distance of from 1/10 to 2/10 of an in. from the smallest 
electrode used. In addition, it was found that the 
surface voltage drop at the plate was entirely negligible 
due to the large area. 

In the light of the foregoing investigations, it was 
decided to measure voltage between the plate and a 
point 1/10 of an in. in a radial direction from the surface 
of the electrode under consideration, and compensate 
for this by considering the radius of the electrode to.be 
1/10 in. greater. Thus, all readings were independent 
of the surface voltage drop which varied from 2 to 10 
volts depending on conditions. In this manner, an . 
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electrode 5/10 of an in. in diameta: became 7/10 of an 
in. in diameter in the results. 

The voltage was measured at 1/10 in. radially from 
the electrode by using a fine copper wire which pro¬ 
truded a short distance out of a small glass tube. The 
end of the tube was surrounded by a ring of 1/10 in. 
radius. Thus, when the ring on the rod was held in 
contact with the electrode surface, the copper wire 
voltmeter terminal was exactly 1/10 in. from the sur¬ 
face of the electrode. The fact that the voltmeter elec¬ 
trode projected only a short distance out of the glass 
tube made it possible to read the voltage at any depth 
in the water. In this way it was foxmd that the flow 
was uniform at all depths for a given point. 

This exploring electrode was mounted on a bar which 
^tended across the tank, and which was mounted on 
longitudinal ways. Thus, the bar could be moved 
along the tank, and the electrode could be moved along 
the bar. By calibrating the longitudinal ways and the- 
bar in feet, tenths, and hundreds, measuring the center 



Fig. —^Resist ANcas Coeppioient ( R / S ) fob a Single Duct and 
FOB Thbee Ducts, Spaced Vebtically as Shown fob i/j" =■ 4 
Theoretical curves and experimental points shown 

of coordinates from the center of the plate, the voltage 
at any point in the tank could be recorded directly in 
its rectangular coordinates. 

Further investigation showed that the voltage read¬ 
ings given by a high-resistance voltmeter checked within 
one per cent of the readings given by a potentiometer, 
thus making it possible to speed up the work by using a 
high-resistance, direct-reading voltmeter instead of a 
potentiometer. A low-resistance voltmeter could not 
be used because the current drawn by it would be great 
enough to cause the eijploring electrode to act as an 
auxiliary current electrode, thus distorting the flow. 

As a final precaution, any electrical potential due tp 
battery action was eliminated by having no metal in 
the water except high grade copper. Any possibility 
of ground current through the box and floor was 
eliminated by using a generator and lines which were 
carefully insulated from the groimd. 

All specific electrical resistance measurements were 
made by means of a carefully calibrated, bridge type. 


Leeds-Northrup cell. Determinations were made at 
the beginning and end of each test, and were made at 
the temperature corresponding to the temperature of the 
water during the test. 

The electrical equivalent of one, three, and six ducts 
was set up and tested, and the values of a resistance 
coefficient R/S were found for various values of d/r. 

Those experimental points are shown plotted in 
Fig. 5 and Fig. 6, together with the theoretical curves 
for the same conditions as derived in Appendix C. 
The experimental data are given in Appendix D. 




Fig. 7—^Plow pbom Six Elbctbodes 
Equivoltage surfaces—full lines 
Lines of flow—dotted lines 


As shown by the curves, the theoretical equations 
and experimental points check quite satisfactorily, 
showing that the distortion caused by close spacing 
of the .electrodes does not cause appreciable error in the 
theoretical equations. 

Verification op Graphical Method 
In order to check the graphical method and to study 
the field of flow from six ducts, the equivalent electrical 
circuit was built up and every second equi-voltage 
surface was plotted from data obtained by means of 
the exploring voltmeter electrode. The lines of flow 
were then sketched in at right angles with the equi¬ 
voltage surfaces so that the intersected areas were 
approximate squares. This is shown in Fig. 7. It 
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might be of interest to note the manner in which the 
flow is forced to leave the lower four electrodes and the 
large area between them through which practically 
nothing seemed to flow. 

For this set-up, six 0.36-in. radius electrodes were 
spaced 2.16 in. on centers, the center row 9.6 in. from 
the plate in 1.5 ft. of water having a specific electrical 
resistance of 123 ohms per ft. cube. For a current of 
0.16 amperes per electrode, the voltage of the two top 
electrodes was 24 volts, and 28 volts for. each of the 
other four. 

The lines of flow as drawn give approximately six 
tubes of flow per electrode. The following is a com¬ 
parison of the graphical t^t, and theoretical methods 
of obtaining the resistance. 

Electrodes 1 and 2: 

Graphical— R/S = 12/6=2.0 


Enough data exist to determine the specific heat 
resistance of most soils encountered so it seems entirely 
justifiable to calculate the heat resistance for the ordi¬ 
nary arrangements of underground power cables by 
the theoretical method. 

' Appendix A 

Transient Heat Flow prom a Long Cylinder in an 
Infinite Extent op Soil 
The effect of the heat capacity of the soil may be best 
studied by considering the transient heat flow from a 
cylinder of radius r buried in an infinite extent of soil 
having a specific heat resistance S and heat capacity C. 

If the heat flow per unit length of cylinder at any 
radial distance p and time t is Q, the temperature drop 
across an annular ring of radius p and thickness d p is 
given by: 


Test 


R/S 


_ 24 1.5 _ 

“ 123 ' 0.16 “ 


2)T . QS , 


( 8 ) 


Theoretical, from equations in Appendix C, 
R/S = 2.03 
Cables 3, 4, 6, and 6, 

Graphical R/S - 14/6 = 2.33 


The rate of heat storage in the ring is: 




dp 


( 9 ) 


Test, R/S - Q 2 g • j ^23 “ ^.27 

Theoretical, R/S = 2.25 

This seems to indicate a reasonable consistency in 
the results obtained by the various methods. 

Conclusions 

On the b^s of the foregoing results, it does not seem 
unreasonable to state that the heat resistance of any 
one of a number of ducts may be calculated theoretically 
with confidence. As stated earlier in the paper, the 
error involved in assuming that the ducts are buried 
directly in the soil is small and on the safe side, because 
the heat reristance of the concrete in which the ducts 
are set is less than that of most soils. 

The fact that the cables lie in contact with the bottom 
of the ducts may cause the temperature of the bottoms 
of the ducts to be higher than that of the tops, and thus 
violate the assumption that the ducts are equi-tempera- 
ture cylinders. However, it is difficult to believe that 
this could cause serious distortion. 

Throughout the discussion it has been assumed that 
tbe ground surface is an equi-temperature plane. This 
is not strictly true, since it will be at a higher tempera¬ 
ture directly over the duet than it is farther away. 
This effect is quite small except when the ducts are 
extremely dose to the surface. 

The expression for temperature of any duct of a group 
having different values of heat flow may be found by 
using a ssretem of images in a manner exactly analogous 
to that used when the ducts dissipate the same amoxmt 
of heat. However, the temperature of any one duct 
can be foimd only by knowing the heat flow from each 
duct, and the solution will be more involved. 


Combining equations (8) and (9) 


■- CS 


= 0 (10) 


Heplacing b/bt by Heaviside’s operator P and inte¬ 
grating with respect to p in a series. 


— <*0 ^ 1 -|- 


SCPp^ 


(SCP)^p* 
2K 4?- 


(scpyp<‘ 

2*. 4». 6* 


Making use of the terminal conditions at the cable 
where p = r and T = To 1, equation (11) becomes: 
T= To 1 


SC Pp^ (S c py p« {s c py p« 

2 * 2 *. 4 * 2 * . 4 “ . 6 '“® 

^ , S C P (S C P) r* (S C Pyr^ . 

~ rto * iTkA zrr 


2*. 4* 


2* . 4“ . 6* 


In Heaviside’s notation. To 1 represents a square wave 
of temperature applied at time t = 0 and remaining 
constant. It is the same as saying that at time t = 0 
the t^perature of the cable is raised To d^rees above 
the initial temperature of the surrounding earth. A 
square wave of heat flow Qo 1 would more nearly repre- 
s^t the true case of a cable, but the solution for that 
gives rise to an indeterminant solution, 

From equations (8) and (12): 

2j^ _b^ ZtToI 

~ S bp "S ' 
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scPp^ (scpy-p* (SCpy p* ^ 

2 2^ ■ 4 2^ ■ 4=^ ■ 6 

S C P (SC py r* (SC Py r« 

2* 2* . 4- 2*. 4* . 6^ 


(13) 

This is in Heaviside’s form, Q = ^ -^7^ (14) 

o Z (F) 

And the solution is: 


2 7rr, r 7(0) ^7 (P) e^n 

S \ Z (Q) 2jiP dZ(P) \ 

dP 


(15) 


The summation being evaluated for each root of Z (P) 
= 0. 7 (0) and Z (0) are found by substituting 
P = 0in7(P)andZ(P). 


y(o) 

Z(0) ~ 1 


(16) 


7(P) = 


SCPr^ 

2 


(S C P) r* 

+ ^r 4 + 


(S C py r« 
2=* . 4*. 6 


etc. 

(17) 


^(P) =1 + 


SCPj^ 

2 * 


(SC py p* 

2* . 4® 


(S c py p« 

2? . 4? . 6*®^' 


rd^(P) SCPp^ (SCPyp^ 
^ dP ~ 2* 2S.4.2 


(18) 


(S c py »« 

+ ' 2^ .4^. 6 2 


From a table of Bessel’s functions, the roots of 
Z (P) = 0 are: 


Pi = 
Pa = 
Pa = 
Pi = 


6.78 


223 

~ SC p^ 

i^6 = — 

SCp^ 

30.5 

Pe = - 

326 

“ SCp\ 

SCp^ 

76.0 


460 

“ SCp^ 

Jrj 

SCp^ 

103.8 

P8 = - 

591 

SCp^ 

SCp^ 


Since only the heat flow at the cable is de^ed, equation 
(5), will be evaluated directly for p = r whCTe Q = Qo. 


Forp = r 


r(P) 


dZ(P) 

dp 


= 2 for all values of P. 


Equation (15) becomes: 

4 TT To r S78 t SOJIi 76.01 

Qo = —^L + e •scrs 

103.81 “I 

+ e etc. I (20) 


Equation (20) gives the rate of heat flow Qo per unit 
length of cable of radius r surrounded by an infinite 
extent of soil, at any time t after a square wave of tem¬ 
perature To is applied. 

Since this equation has no steady state term, it 
follows that in the case of cables bmied underneath iiie 
surface of the earth, no heat flows downward into the 
earth after the transient period is over. Thus, all the 
heat must then be dissipated at the surface of the 
ground, even though the heat capacity of the earth is 
infinite. 

Evaluating equation (20) for a duct system equiva¬ 
lent to a ft. diameter cylinder in an infinite extent 
of average soil will give an idea of the length of the 
transient period. 

Using: 

S = 6.5 d^. cent., per watt per ft. cube 
C — 12 watt hr. per cu. ft. per deg. cent. 
r = 3/4 ft. 

Equation (13) becomes: 

Qo = 1.92 To [e- -I- e--“‘ - + etc. J 

( 21 ) 

Solving equation (21) shows that the heat flow drops 
very rapidly and has practically died out in 24 hr. 

Appendix B 

The following values for .the resistance of various 
materials may be convenient in coiinection with tixis 
problem: 

Resistance 
in deg. cent, 
per watt per 

Material ft. cube Authority 


Stone concrete.. 

Brick, common red.. 

Dry, clean yellow sand. 

Dry, clean white sand (fine).... 

Dryi yeUow sandy soil. 

Clean yellow builders sand —2 

per cent moisture. 

Clean yellow builders sand—4 

per cent moisture. 

Clean yellow builders sand—6 

percent moisture. 

Clean yellow buildel’s sand—8 

per cent moisture.. 

Yellow sand clay soil —2 per 

cent moisture.. 

Yellow sand clay soil—4 per 

cent moisture. 

Yellow sand clay soil—6 per 

cent moisture. 

Yellow sand clay soil—8 per 

cent moisture... 

Yellow sand clay soil—10 per 

cent moisture... 

Yellow sand clay soil—12 per 

cent moisture—... 

Yellow sand clay soil—14 per 
cent moisture. 


3.5 Physios & Chemistry 

Handbook 

6.2 Physios & Chemistry 

Handbook 

11.1 G. B. Shanklin 

13.2 A. E. Kennelly 

12.1 G.B. Shanklin 

9.2 G. B. Shanklin 

6.8 G.B. Shanklin 

4.8 G. B. Shanklin 

3.4 G.B. Shanklin 

11.6 G.B. Shanklin 

11.2 G.B. Shanklin 

9.7 G.B, ShanJdin 

7.4 G.B. Shanklin 

5.4 G.B.ShanMin 

3.7 G.B.Shanklin 

2.4 G.B.Shanklin 
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Appendix C 

Heat Resistance foe More Than One Duct 

As previously discussed, it is possible to derive an 
expression for tiie heat resistance of any one of a number 
of ducts by replacing the earth’s surface by a system of 
images and appljdng the principle of superposition. 

Consider three duets spaced in the vertical a distance 
I between centers, and the center duct a distance d 


Due to the image Of duct 3, 


Ar,i = --y^iog, 


2d 


(27) 


The total tfflnperature rise of duct 1 becomes the sum 
of the above, or 

QS 


AT = 


2 TT 


log. 


y o 

t i 


ro j 


[ 


(d - 1) (2) (d- 1) (d) (2d- l) id + l)(2d) 
r (d-D (1) (d) (2-1) (d+l) 


] 


or. 


Gnwml^rhct 


l-O-r 
i 


A T 


(2d) (d-l) (2d-l) 


Q 

1 


Fig. 8—^Thrbb Ducts and Their Images 

below the ground surface, each duct having a ix^us r 
and a rate of heat flow i)er unit length of Q. Referring 
to Pig. 8, the tempraature rise of duct No. 1 due to its 
heat flow acting alone and undistorted is, 

The temperature rise of duct 1 due to the heat flow 
— Q of the image of No. 1 acting alone. 


In a similar manner for cable No. 2 

S . r 2d (2 d)^ - P 


(28) 


] (29) 






P 


] 


(30) 


iG«0 

iOfO—r 

iOiO I 


Ground Surim 

ihiO-r 
3040 

5' 


A Ti' = - 


QS , (d-l) 

log. 


u 


2 7r 2(d-t) 

The temperature rise due to duct 2 acting alone. 


ATi = 


QS 

2 TT 


log.- 


I 


(23) 


(24) 


Fia. 10 —Six Vehtically Spaced Ducts and Their Images 


, „ A' r 2d 

and, log. L — 


2d (2d - 1) (d + 1) 


P 


] (31) 


CisOffO—(- 
rOOC' ’ I 


For six ducts spaced as shown in Fig. 9, 
S 

Rt = Ra = log. 

^ TT 


Ground Suifeco 

Fig. 9—Six Horizontally Spaced Ducts and Their Images 


[ 


(d-l) V4 (d - ly + P v'4 (d -!)=» + 4 P ' 
r Vlo P 


J plus 


(2 d-l) V(2 d-l)^ + P V(2 d - 1)^ + 4 

(32) 




s 


Due to the image of duct 2, 
QS 


R> = - 2 ^ log. 


ATjI = 
Due to duct 3, 


2x 


log.- 


m 1 

ATa = -^log. 


d 

(25) 

2d- 1 

d + l 

21 

(26) 


[ 


(d- 1) l(2d-2 l)^ + P] [(2d- 1)^ + P] (2d-l) j 

‘( 33 ) 


P 


R4.== Re = YV 
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[ 


d V4 {dy + P V4d^ +4P (2d- V) 

f vio z» 




V(2d-Z)^+ ZW(2 (Z - Z)* + 4 Z* 


J plus 

] ' 


Rh — 


2 TT 


log; 


r d [(2 <Z - Z)« + Z»] [2 (Z - Z] [4 + Z^] 

L r Z® 

For six cables spaced as shown in Fig. 10, 

Si = ^2 = -^ log. 


(35) 


DATA FOB THBBB DTTOTS SPACED VBETIOALLY PLOTTED 
IN FIG. 6 

Oonditions: Depth of water 1.5 ft., effective electrode radius r * 0.36 
in., spacing of electrodes / = 1.44 In., t/r «= 4, S * 117 ohms per ft. cube. 
Amperes per electrode » 0.25. 

TABLE II 


d 

d/r 

No. 1 

No. 2 • 

No. 3 

Volts 

R/S 

Volts 

R/S 

Volts 

R/S 

2 

5.55 

7.0 

0.359 

13 

0.666 

13.5 

0.692 

3 

8.34 

12.5 

0.641 

17.26 

0.886 

17.0 

0.872 

4 

11.1 

16.26 

0.833 

20.26 

1.038 

19.5 

1.000 

5 

13.9 

18.5 

0.948 

22.0 

1.128 

21.0 

1.076 

6 

16.7 

20.25 

1.038 

23.75 

1.215 

23.0 

1.180 . 

7 

19.45 

22.5 

1.153 

25.5 

1.305 

24.0 

1.230 

8 

22.2 

23.5 

1.205 

26.5 

1.36 

25.0 

1.280 

9 

26.0 

25.0 

1.281 

28.0 

1.435 

26.6 

1.360 

10 

27.8 

26.6 

1.358 

29.0 

1.486 

28.0 

1.436 

11 

30.5 

27.0 

1.382 

30.0 

1.538 

28.5 

1.460 

12 

33.3 

27,75 

1.42 

31.0 

1.59 

29.5 

1.515 


(<Z- Z) (2<Z- Z) V4(tZ-Z)* + Z* 
2 d ^ (2d- Z)* + Z* V4d* + Z* 




v/ 10 z® 


] 


(36) 


Rz — R^ = 


2 TT 


lOge 


[ 


(2£Z-Z) (2<Z + Z) V4d* + Z® 

V (2d-iy + PV(2d + Z)V+ P 1 
vlo Z® -* 


(37) 




V4(Z* + ZM2tZ + Z) 

V(2 d + iy + P [(ZJ- 1] V4 (d + Z)® + z® 1 
VIOZ® . -* 


Appendix D 

Experimental Data 

DATA FOR A SINGLE DUCT PLOTTED IN PIG 5 


DATA FOR SIX DUCTS IN TWO HORIZONTAL BOWS PLOTTED 
IN FIG. 6 

Conditions: 1.5 ft. of water, r * 0.36 in., I « 1.44 in., l/r « 4 « 

118.5 ohms per ft. cube, amperes per electrode » 0.15. 

TABLE III 


d 

d/r 

Nos. 

1 &;3 

No. 2 

Nos. 

4 & 6 

No. 5 

Volts 

R/S 

Volts 

R/S 

Volts 

R/S 

Volts 

R/S 

2 

5.55 

6.1 

0.515 

7.4 

0.625 

10.3 

0.87 

11.3 

0.965 

3 

8.35 

12.8 

1.038 

13.8 

1.165 

14.7 

1.24 

16.6 

1.39 

4 

11.1 

15.6 

1.316 

17.7 

1.495 

17.7 

1.496 

19.5 

1.645 

5 

13.9 

18.9 

1,615 

20.8 

1.76 

20.8 

1.76 

22.8 

1.935 

6 

16.7 

21.6 

1.816 

23.2 

1.96 

23.1 

1.95 

24.4 

2.06 

7 

19.45 

23.1 

1.960 

25.0 

2.11 

24.8 

2.095 

26.5 

2.24 

8 

22.2 

25.1 

2.120 

27.1 

2.29 

26.4 

2.23 

27.3 

2.30 

9 

26.0 

26.3 

2.220 

28.1 

2.37 

27.4 

2.32 

29.1 

2.46 

10 

27.8 

27.9 

2.355 

30.0 

2.43 

29.1 

2.45 

31.4 

2.65 

11 

30.56 

29.2 

2.46 

31.2 

2.63 

29.5 

2.49 

32.0 

2.70 

12 

33.3 

30.4 

2.57 

32 .'4 

2,73 

31.5 

2.66 

33.5 

2.8.3 

13 

36.1 

31.3 

2.64 

33.3 

2.81 

32.8 

2.77 

34.3 

2.89 
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Conditions: 1.5 ft. depth of water, 0.8 amperes per electrode, specific 
electrical resistance of water S » 136.3 ohms per ft. cube. Effective 
radius of electrode r 0.36 in. 


TABLE I 


d (inches) 

d/r 

Volts 

J? for 1.6 ft. 

jR for 1 ft. 

R/S 

1 

2.78 

20.7 

25.9 

38.8 

0.285 

2 

5.66 

26.7 

32.2 

48.3 

0.355 

3 

8.35 

31.0 

38.8 

68.2 

0.427 

4 

11.12 

34.5 

43,2 

64.8 

0.476 

5 

13.90 

36.7 

45.9 

68.8 

0.505 

6 

16.68 

40.0 

50.0 

76.0 

0.560 

8 

22,26 

44.0 

55.0 

82.3 

0.606 

10 

27.80 

45.8 

67.4 

86.1 

0.632 

12 

33.35 

48.0 

60,0 

90.1 

0.660 


TABLE I —Continued 

Conditions: 1.6 ft. depth of water, 0.475 amperes per electrode, 
S » 136.0 ohms per ft. cube, effective electrode radius r of 0.136 in. 


d (Inches) 

d/r 

Volts 

for 1.6 ft. 

JR for 1 ft. 

R/S 

5 

36.8 

28.5 

60.0 

90.0 

0.662 

7 

51.6 

31.0 

65.8 

97.8 

0.720 

9 

66.2 

33.25 

70.0 

106,0 

0.772 


3. D. M. Simons, Cable Geometry and Calculations of Current 
Carrying Capacity, A. I. E. B. Trans., Vol. XLII, 1923, pp. 
600-620. 

4. D. M. Simons, “Calculation of the Bleotrioal Problems of 
Transmission by Underground Cables,“ Electric Journal, 
Vol. XXII, August, 1925, p. 367. 


Discussion 

R. D. Levy: (communicated after adjournment) I should 
like to take exception to parts of Mr. Bailey's paper. Mr. 
Bailey shows that there can be no heat flow from a source, into a i 
medium of influite" dimensions surrounding the source, except 
during a transient period. He also gives a mathematical 
demonstration to show that the law for this transient flow varia¬ 
tion with time is the sum of a series of decaying exponentials. 
His relation, as applied to ordinary duct banks, maikes it appear 
that the heat flow into the medium, where the medium is soil, 
will be negligible after the first few hours. On the basis of the 
assumption that the transient flow into the earth is of short 
duration, and may therefore be neglected, the following relation 
is derived— 
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AT is the temperature rise of the duct bank surface over 
earth surface. 

This relation may be reduced to an absurdity by making Q 
zero. Then the temperature of the duct becomes equal to earth 
surface temperature. We know that under this condition the 
temperature of the duct is the same as the temperature of ambient 
earth at duct level. 

The correctness of Mr. Bailey’s mathematics, where he derives 
the relation for the decay of heat flow, is questionable. The 
series which he gives as the solution of the Bessel equation, (10), 
involves but one arbitrary constant. Inasmuch as this is a 
differential equation of the second order, it should have two 
arbitrary constants in its complete solution. The complete 
solution is. 


T^(A^BlogCSPp){l+ ^ ^ V 2 17 42 " +.) 

. (cspyp^ 1 (CSPypu i i \ ■ • \ 

V 2 ®. 42 2 22 . 4 a. 62 V 2 3 / * ’ * / 


The constants, A and B, must be determined by two known 
conditions, namely, that when p is r, T is To 1, and that when p is 
inflnite, T is zero. Mr. Bailey’s solution considers B zero. I 
have been unable to determine these constants. However, an’ 
examination of the results obtained by neglecting B, wDl show 
its fallacy. The author assumes a cylindrical duct imbedded in 
earth of infinite extent, raised to a temperature of To at time zero 
and maintained at that temperature forever after. His derived 
expression for Q, the heat flow from the cylinder, is shown in his 
Equation (20). For the special case where S is 6.5, C is 12, r is 
% ft., and To is 10 deg. cent., temperature of xmdisturbed earth 
assumed 0 deg. cent., at the end of 20 hours, Q is 1.47 watts by 
this relation. The resistance to heat flow from the cylinder 
surface to an imaginary cylindrical surface of 10 feet radius is, 
from Equation (2), 



For the assumed constants, this resistance is 2.7 deg. cent, per 
watt. If we assume that all of the 1.47 watts pass through the 
10-ft. cylinder or in other words, that none of it goes into storage 
within the 10-ft. cylinder, we can make a guess at the temperature 
drop from the duct cylinder to the outside of the ,10-ft. cylinder 
which will be greater than the truth. The actual drop, then, 
will be less than, 

2.7 X 1.47 = 3.97 deg. cent. 

The ten^perature at the outside of the 10-ft. cylinder will be at 
least 6.03 deg. cent., and the temperature everywhere within the 
10-ft. cyhnder will be greater than 6.03 deg. cent. If we multi¬ 
ply 6.03 by 12 (heat capacity of earth) and by the volume of the 
earth affected, we get 22,700 watthours stored in the 10-ft. 
cylinder of earth. Of course, this is low since the average tem¬ 
perature is higher than 6.03 deg. cent. If we integrate we get 
25,400 watt-hours, which is somewhat more accurate. Now this 
is only a portion of the heat which has emanated from the duct 
cylinder in 20 hr., since heat has also been stored in the earth 
outside of the 10-ft. cylinder which we have been considering. 
However, if we go ba^ to the author’s original expression for 
heat flow, and integrate directly to find the total heat which has 
come out of the duct cylinder, we get, 

20 

Q = 19.2 + . . .)df =220watt-hours 

0 

Thus, by integrating Mr. Bailey’s relation, we get 220 watt- 
hours emitted by the duct cylinder, and by reasoning from the 
temperature drops computed from the relation, we get in excess 
of 25,400 watt-hours. Something must be wrong with the 


relation. Furthermore, the integration process indicates that 
only 231 watt-hours will be emitted in an infinite time, under the 
conditions which we have assumed. 

We know, of course, that some heat from the duct bank does 
go down, else the duct bank could never be cooler than street 
level temperature. I suppose that a correct treatment of the 
problem of the duct cylinder in an infinite extent of earth would 
show a transient heat flow of long enough duration to be con¬ 
sistent with observed facts. 

A fairly accurate and partially rational expression for duct 
surface rise over ground level temperature, may be derived by 
making a simplifying assumption, which is true for all practical 
purposes. The assumption is, that an. equipotential tempera¬ 
ture plane exists about 15 ft. below duct level. This plane 
may be assumed to be at a temperature unaffected by duet heat 
and by seasonal temperature variations at the earth’s surface. 
The derived relation is not very sensitive to the assumed depth. 
That is to say, that 10,15, or 20 ft. may bo used with but little 
effect on the computed results. 

Q is the watts loss dissipated from the duct bank, per trench- 
foot. 

8 is the soil heat resistivity in deg. cent, per watt, for a foot 
cube, 

h is the height of the duct bank in feet, 
w is the width of the duct bank in feet, 

d is the depth of the bank below the earth surface in feet (to 
the center of duct), 

Te is the temperature of the assumed plane. This may be taken 
as 15 deg. cent, very nearly, 

T« is the temperature of the surface earth. For this, use monthly 
averages of the air temperatures,—deg. cent. 

Td is the average temperature of the duct bank surface, in deg. 
cent. 


Let 


A 


loge 


2 h 2 w IT h 4“4ird 
2h + 2w 


B 


logfl 


2A"f'2ttf—irA ”f" 60 T 
2h -i-2w 


QS AB+T.A-I-T. B 

Then Td = ^ ^ _ 

A H-B 

The results obtained with this relation, while not precise, 
agree fairly well with test data.. 

N. P. Baileys This summer conditions at Chelan were such 
that we could find out some of the temperatures which actually 
exist. We had an opportunity to run a test of short duration 
which indicated how in practise the temperatures follow cyclic 
variations. 

The accompanying curves show the results of this test. Each 
phase current was carried by two 2000-cir. mil lead cables, sur¬ 
rounded by rather coarse, loose sand, which is dry practically 
all the hot part of the season, the moisture level being consider¬ 
ably lower. 

When these cables were installed, arrangements were made to 
obtain ^the temperatures during operating conditions. Resis¬ 
tance temperature elements were placed on the outside of the 
cable lead and the outside of the duct, with the anticipation that 
those cables would be watched under operation. 

At the outset of the test, the load was increased from 1000 
amperes to 1600 amperes per phase and held constant during the 
rest of the time. 

The top curve shows the temperature of the middle cable grad¬ 
ually increasing, having a rather sudden increase at first and at 
the end of the period increasing almost as rapidly as ever. The 
next curve represents the temperature on the outside of the 
fiber duct, also increasing, the temperature difference being 
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constant practically all Uie time, which would be expected, 
since there was very little chance for heat storage in the duct. 

Tlie curve which represents the temperature on top of the con¬ 
crete structure directly over the center of the cable, rises gi’ad- 
ually, and sooths to have very much tlie same rate of increase. 
In fact, after 12 a. m., within the accuracy of tho measurements, 
there is very little change in the temperature difference between 
tho duet and the ooncroto, showing that very little heat was being 
stored in tho coueredo itself after that time. 



Fig. 1 — TKMi»KttATuuj3 Tiasrs on Cablks at Chelan 
T honj wore two 20()0-in. mil cables per phaso. The load per phase was 
1600 amperes during tho test. It had been hold at 1000 aniporos for a day 
previous to tho tost. 

The air toinperature taken in tlio shade starts in at 4 p. in, 
at a temperafcuro in excess of 35 dog. cent., dropping down 
almost as a straight lino until al)out 0 a. m., when the minimum 
tomporaturo is obtained, then rising rather rapidly, and falling 
off again in this same way. That is a typical cycle of the weather 
th(»ro for about four months out of the year. TJio surface tom- 
poi’aturo, as would be expected during tho night at least, is 
higher than the air, showing that heat is flowing from the surface; 
G in. down being hotter yot, and the concrete being still hotter 


than the 6-in. level, showing a very definite temperature gradient 
for the flow of heat upward. 

However, after S or 9 a. in. the surface temperature starts up. 
About 8 o’clock, it became hotter than the 4-in. depth and the 
6 -in. depth, going up almost to the temperature of the cable, 
around 4 in the afternoon, then dropping off in the evening. 
From 8 a. in. until 5 p, m. the surface is botter than it is down 
4 in. deep, which shows definitely that tho heat is flowing down¬ 
ward for that first 4 in. From 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. the 4-in. depth 
was hotter than the 6-in. dopth, showing that during that period 
wliich started in a little later than the other, the heat was flowing 
from the 4-in. position downward toward the 6-in. Then for 
a sliort period in tlie afternoon the 6-in. doptli became still 
hotter than tho top of the concrete, which showed definitely that 
Iieat was flowing toward the concrete. The curves show the 
successive time lags between tho times when the different peaks 
are reached; the peak of tho surface temperature at 2 p. m., tjhe 
peak on the 4-in. depth at 3:30 p. in., etc. In a rather rough 
way is shown also the damping of tlie waves. 

We were not able to carry this test to its logical conclusion, 
but it i-? hoped that when the opportunity arises we will be able 
to continue tho tost for a long onougli time to determine more 
about the cycle of the temperatures, Tho test was run a little 
longer than 30 hr. We had obtained data at 1000-ampere load 
for a day or so before. 

In tests run by the Los Angeles Bureau of Light and Power, 
and which I imagine were for much deeper cables than these 
because they wore on a distribution system, they had curves of 
temperature which continued to rise for 160 hr., and were still 
rising at a very substantial rate. So in considering tho length 
of heat transient, it is a different proposition from the electrical 
transient. 

The first point in the discussion of Mr. Levy has already been 
answered in my closing comments concerning cyclic temperature 
changes. The question on tho accuracy of tho transient equa¬ 
tions is well taken as in the paper one of tho terms of tlie Bcsssel 
function is neglocted. 



Corrosion of Gable Sheath in Greosoted Wood 

Conduit 


BY R. M. BURNS' 

Non-member 

F ollowing the successful use of conduit of 
creosoted yellow pine in the eastern and southern 
part of this country, similar duct made of Douglas 
fir was introduced on the Pacific Coast in 1911. Manu¬ 
facture was undertaken in the Puget Sound territory; 
and extensive use of the duct has since been made for 
both main and subsidiary communication subways in all 
parts of Washington, Oregon, and California, excepting 
Southern California where its field has been limited by 
economical considerations to lateral or subsidiary 
construction. This conduit was also considered satis¬ 
factory, xmtil the latter part of 1923, when corrosion 
developed on some newly placed telephone cables, 
and the attending circumstances were such as to indi¬ 
cate that the duct itself might be responsible. It is 
with the identification of this corrosion and the deter¬ 
mination and application of methods of allaying it that 
this paper is concerned. 

Discovery of corrosion presented a problem of some 
magnitude in so far as the application of palliative 
measures was concerned. Between 1911, when wood 
conduit was first introduced on the Pacific Coast, and 
1926, when its manufacture for tiie Bdl System, was 
discontinued because of its effect upon the sheath of the 
cables, approximately 7,260,000 duct ft. were placed as 
telephone subway; and cables had been pulled into 
about one-third of it. This problmn was simplified 
to some extent, however, by the fact that the cables 
had not been affected in all duct runs. There were also 
approximately 130,000 duct ft. of conduit in the store 
yards, the salvage of which was, of course, very* 
desirable. 

The conduit is made of 4J4-in. by 4J^-in. sections of 
timber having a three-in. bore, and mortise and tennon 
ends. The practise has been to machine it while 
green, as a rule within five days after the felling of the 
timber, to ovaxjome the losses which would otherwise 
occur due to splitting of the duct during the boring 
process. Until about 1915 the conduit machinery and 
treating plant were at the same location. Since this 
date, however, it has been necessary to transport the 
conduit by barge, from the mill at which it is machined, 
across Puget Sound to the treating plant. This and 
other movements of the conduit, which occur between 
machining and the time it enters the retorts of the 
treating plant, are made as expeditiously as possible to 
obviate ]^e checking in thin sections of timber during 
air seasoning. To avoid this every effort has been 

1 . Bell Telephone Laboratories, NewYork, N. Y. 

2. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Presented at Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., Spokane, 
Wash., Aug. S8-31, 1988. 
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made to place the conduit in the retorts within four or 
five days after it has been machined. Thus, the entire 
process of manufacture including the fdling of the 
timber and its treatment rarely has exceeded ten days. 

Within the period that conduit of this material has 
been in use, two types of treatment have been em¬ 
ployed. The purpose of both of these treatments was 
to obtain an absorption of 15 lb. of creosote oil per 
cubic foot of timbs* by what is known as the “full ceU” 
process, as contrasted with the “empty ceU” process, 
but the movements followed in the application of 
pressure, heat, and oil have been somewhat different. 
The creosote oil used with both ts^pes of treatment was 
an imported grade of dead oil of coal tar, or coal tar 
creosote, and was obtained from the same sources. 
It has consisted wholly of distillates of gas tar produced 
by the destructive distillation of bituminous coal, either 
in the manufacture of coal gas, or in manufacture of 
coke by the by-product process. So far as is known, 
the only variation in composition shown by the creosote 
during the period was in the tar acid content. This has 
fiuctuated to some extent but has never exceeded 10 
per cent. 

The origin^ process seasoned the wood by boiling 
it in creosote oil. This operation was followed by 
application of suflBicient temperature and pressure to 
permit the forcing of the required amount of oil into 
the duct. In 19l6 this method of treatment was super¬ 
seded by the “vacuum” process which had been de¬ 
veloped a short time previously, primarily for use on 
bridge stringers, etc., the effect upon the fibre strength 
being decidedly less detrimental. The principal advan¬ 
tages of the new process, as applied to conduit, were 
that it minimized the losses in treatment from checking 
and distortion, and presumably resulted in obtaining a 
better spread of the preservative. Of the latter point, 
however, there is considerable doubt. With the 
vacuum process, the wood is immersed in creosote oil and 
subjected to a minimum vacuum of 20 in. of mercury 
and to temperatures ranging between 190 deg. fahr. 
and 200 deg. fahr. until the moisture content is reduced 
to approximately the fibre saturation point, after 
which pressure is applied imtil the timber has absorbed 
the required amount of oil. At the end of the pressure 
period the retorts are emptied of preservative, and 
a vacuum of 20 in. of mercury created for about two 
hours, under an average temperature of 160 deg. fahr. 
The entire treating process consumes about 20 hr. on an 
average, and is of somewhat longer duration than the 
earlier process. 

In the light of more recent experience it has become 
apparent that cable failures due to corrosion by creo- 
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soted wood conduits occurred prior to 1923, but were at 
the time attributed to oriier causes. The first case 
which can be ascribed with any assurance to creosoted 
wood occurred at Yakima, Washington in 1921. Even 
as late as 1925, howevCT, it was not certain that the 
trouble was associated with the conduit. The fact that 
creosoted wood had not been known previously to 
cause corrosion, that there had been no change in the 
wood or creosote used in the manufacture of conduit, 
that other users of creosoted wood conduit had not 
reported trouble, all tended to absolve the conduit. 
The change in the method of creosoting introduced in 
1916 was not such as to arouse suspicion, and moreover 
so far as was known, corrosiofi did not follow immedi¬ 
ately after the change in process. When late in 1923 
serious cases of corrosion occurred first in Seattle and 
then in San Francisco and elsewhere on the Coast it 
became evident that the action was not duetotiiesoil 
as was suspected at fiirst. A study of soil samples from 
the points of failure also had ^ven no indication of 
unusual acidity. It was recognized' that the trouble 
could not be due to electrols^is since its occurrence 
bore no relationship to the potential condition of the 
c^ble with respect to earth and since perforation of the 
sheath occurred on the top or sides of the cable which 
were not in contact with the duct, and then only in 
duct runs which were free from water and well drained. 
Corrosion was never experienced on cables which were 
submCTged in water continually or for a part of ilie year. 
On the other hand, the action was facilitated by the 
condensation of moisture in the form of droplets on the 
cable. That climatic conditions, particularly tempera¬ 
ture and humidity, were important is seen in the fact 
that in the region of Seattle, corrosion was rapid 
only in the Spring and FaU, whereas in San Francisco it 
occurred at much the same rate the year around. The 
alloy used for cable sheath in recent years consisted of 
99 per cent lead and 1 per cent antimony, and the 
question arose as to whether the sheath suffering corro¬ 
sion was of normal composition. Ch^nical and micro¬ 
scopic analysis, however, showed it to be of the com¬ 
position specified and not abnormally susceptible to 
corrosion. 

Corrosion of the type experienced manifests itself 
by the formation of a white encasement around the 
globules of moisture condensed on the sheath. In the 
early stages a mottled effect is produced, but as the 
attack progresses, the surface of the cable, particularly 
the top and sides, becomes heavily coated with a white 
encrustation of lead carbonate or basic carbonate, as is 
shown in Fig. 1. Chemical analysis of this product gave 
an indication also of the presence of volatile organic 
acids. Beneath the carbonate coating the sheath was 
pitted corresponding to the original globules of moisture. 
It was perforation of the sheath by these pits which led 
to failure of the cables. In one instance an 18-in. 
section of sheath displayed seven perforations. 

The persistence of corrosive conditions with time has 


been a matter of great intact. Observations have 
indicated that the corrosive qualities of the conduit 
become depreciated with time and are influenced to some 
extent by conditions of ventilation, its exposure to the 
weather before installation in the ground, etc. A recent 
analysis of the corrosion failures in one locality has 
shown that about 70 per cent of the failures occurred on 
cables which had been und^ ground for less than 15 
months, and furthermore, that about 90 per cent of the 
failures occurred in conduit which at the time the cables 
were placed in it had been in the ground for less than 13 
months. In mitigation of these facts it should be 
pointed out that possibly sufficient time had not elapsed 
for many cases of the less active corrosion to reveal 
themselves and further, that in most cases the eonduit 
was laid for immediate occupancy and service conditions 
have not been such as to warrant the lat^ installation 
of cables, the performance of which would indicate the 
persistence of corrosive conditions. 



Pig. 1—^Whitb Carbonate Formed on Lead Cabde Sheath 

The volatile nature of the corroding agent was evident 
from the fact that the corrosive action in many cases 
extended into the manhole beyond the mouth of the 
ducts. This was particularly noticeable in manholes 
situated on hillsides where the action was visible on 
cables leading into the manhole from the lower side, but 
was not discernible at the mouth of the ducts on the 
side leading up-hill. 

A careful consideration of the facts disclosed by 
fidd observations led to the conclusion that the most 
likely cause of corrosion was to be sought in the high 
proportion of carbon dioxide and other acid vapors in 
combination with humidity changes in the duct atmos- 
sphere. It had been shown previously that the char¬ 
acteristic attack could be imitated in the laboratory by 
exposing pieces of cable sheath bearing drops of water 
to moist air containing carbon dioxide and a trace of 
acetic acid vapor. A more quantitative method of 
determining the rate of corrosion so produced was 
developed later and consisted in the measurement of the 
rate of increase in electrical resistance of extruded lead 
wires which resulted when these wires were reduced 
in CTOss-section by the progress of corrosion. This 
method was particularly useful later in testing the 
effectiveness of various palliative treatments.® 

3. The development of this method of measuring corrosion 
rates was due to W. A. Hyde and W. E. Campbell of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and will be described in more detail in a 
later paper. 
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Having concluded that the corrosion was definitely 
associated with vapors present in the duet it became 
desirable to investigate the composition of duct air 
where corrosion was actually in progress and for this 
purpose a portable apparatus was developed. It 
consisted essentially in an aspirator, a trap for freezing 
out volaitile vapors, a thermal conductivity cell with a 
Wheatstone bridge arrangement for measuring carbon 
dioxide, and wet and dry bulb thermometers for deter¬ 
mining the humidity. The aspirating device was a 
small mechanical pump and was driven by a motor 
which was operated on a six-volt storage battery. 
Capillary fiow meters were used to measure the flow of 
air from the duct. The most suitable rate of air-flow 
was found to be from 9 to 11 cu. in. per min. The tem¬ 
perature of the vapor trap was maintained near -110 
deg. fahr. by smTounding it with solid carbon dioxide. 
An auxiliary set of vapor traps made it possible to 
study the air from four ducts simultaneously. The 
apparatus was mounted genaally on a truQk which, 
during a test, was parked beside a manhole. Glass 
tubes led from the apparatus to the ducts. The con¬ 
ductivity cell was calibrated for the range 0.1 to 20.0 
per cent carbon dioxide and the values could be read to 
•0.05 per cent. The substances obtained in the vapor 
trap were analyzed in the laboratory for tar acids and 
acids of the acetic type and tests were made for alde¬ 
hydes, sulphur compounds, nitrates, and chlorides. 

After preliminary work with this apparatus in New 
Jersey had shown it to be suitable for the purpose, it 
was taken -to the Pacific Coast and used at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles. In the 26 runs which were made there were 
included both corrosive and non-corrosive creosoted 
wood ducts, tile duets, and fibre ducts. Some of the 
ducts contained cables and others had never been 
•occupied. In one case the apparatus was set up in a 
central office cable ■vault and operated continuously 
for three days on a bank of corrosive ducts which led 
into that ofiice. Most of the wood conduit studied 
had been placed since 1920 but in two cases it dated 
from 1914. Finally runs were made at the creosoting 
plant which had manufactured the conduit, vapors 
being collected from the air in the work-storage and 
condensate tanks. 

The restdts of these tests showed that small amounts 
of a volatile organic acid, probably largely acetic add, 
were present in the air in creosoted wood ducts which 
had been installed in recent years, and that in geno’al, 
the higher concentrations of acid were found in the 
more corrosive sections. Although the actual concen¬ 
tration of acid calculated as acetic acid did not exceed 
0.1 mg. per cu. ft. of air, previous laboratory investiga¬ 
tions had shown that add concentrations of this magni¬ 
tude were definitely corrodve to cable sheath. The 
runs made at the creosoting plant revealed the presence 
of still greater concentrations of acid in storagd tanlr 
air, the values bdng from two to four times greater 
those found in conduit air. 


Tar adds and naphthalene were collected in con¬ 
siderable quantities from the creosoted wood ducts, but 
neither of these substances, nor carbon dioxide, within 
the limits found, 0.1 per cent to 6.0 per cent, bore any 
relationship to the corrosive action. Nor did these 
substances show in laboratory tests, the marked corro¬ 
sive action displayed by traces of acetic acid. 

In the meantime, additional laboratory tests had 
shown that green Douglas fir wood contains consid¬ 
erably larger quantities of volatile acid than does 
southern pine or western hemlock and that the cor¬ 
rosive qualities of sawdust samples of these woods are 
related to their add contents. 

It had become e-vident in view of these observations 
that corrosion was due to acids derived from the 
conduit and therefore, from a knowledge of wood chem¬ 
istry, prindpally acetic acid. Hence, the mechanism 
of the corrosion is the same as that involved in the 



Fia. 2 —^Apparatus For Supplying Ammonia to 
Neutralize Creosoted Wood Duct 


production of “white lead.” This reaction, from the 
dassical point of view, consists in the formation of lead 
acetate, by 'the action of acetic acid and oxygen on 
lead, and the conversion of this product into a basic 
lead carbonate with the liboation of acetic acid which 
then repeats the proce® cyclically. Essentially the 
process is dependent upon the maintenance of a suit¬ 
ably high concentration of hydrogen ions and the 
presence of oxygen and carbon dioxide. 

The determination of the cause of corrosion was. in 
one sense only preliminaiy to the important problem of 
finding a means of saving the cables which were in the 
process of corroding and to devise a method of treatment 
wMch would destroy the corrosiveness of idle ducts 
prior to their occupancy by cables. In this study com¬ 
prehensive tests were carried on both in the field and in 
the laboratory. A large number of materials, including 
petrolatum, greases, oils, soap solution, water glass, 
pyndine, ammonium carbonate, anunonium dichro¬ 
mate, ammonia gas, etc., were tried out. Heavy 
petrolatum applied to cables upon installation gave 
some promise, but examination of the coated cables 
later revealed marked evidences of corrosion in areas 
where the grease had been rubbed off during the in¬ 
stallation of the cable. Eventually the most effective 
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palliative treatment was found to be ammonia gas 
which neutralizes the acetic acid forming ammonium 
acetate, a non-volatile salt. 

A suitable apparatus was developed for supplying 
ammonia mixed with air to cable ducts.^ This equip¬ 
ment consisted of a large capacity blower operated by a 
gasoline engine, a mixing tank, the necessary connections, 
and an outlet through a manifold for distributing the 
air mixture to the ducts. A tank of liquid ammonia 
was connected to the mixing tank through a flow meter. 
The system was mounted on a truck, as is shown in 
Fig. 2. The air-ammonia mixture found most suitable 
contained about 2 per cent ammonia, and this was used. 
The greater part of the affected creosoted wood conduit 
in the plant has now been given the ammonia treatment 
with the result that trouble due to corrosion has prac¬ 
tically ceased. There is still some question as to the 
necessity of repeating the treatment, but the evidence 
indicates that a single application will suffice in perhaps 
all but the most severely corrosive ducts. 

The final phase of the problem, not yet completed, 
has had to do with the determination of the source and 
process of formation of the corrosive acid in creosoted 
wood ducts. An extensive laboratory investigation has 
shown that Douglas fir is markedly more acidic than 
pine, which is used for conduit in other sections of the 
country, and that the acid content is increased by rais¬ 
ing the temperature or increasing the duration of heat 
treatment. Douglas fir is particularly difficult to 
penetrate with creosote and the relatively longer dura¬ 
tion of treatment which has been employed in an 
attempt to improve penetration has tended probably to 
increase the acid content of the product. There is 
evidence that the acid is associated with the untreated 
part of the duct and that the creosoted portion of the 
wood is not corrosive to cable sheath. 


Discussion 

D. W. Procbstel: An interesting ease of lead-sheatk cor¬ 
rosion occurred in Portland a few years ago in a section where 
waste slab wood and sawdust had formerly been dumped. This 
wood had later been covered with gravel. It was found neces¬ 
sary to install temporarily some 11-lcv. cables in this section and 
these were laid in a fir-wood box which was buried in the sand. 
After they had been in operation a short while, we observed that 
the cable sheaths were badly corroded on the sides and top. 
The corrosion pits in some oases were so deep that they were 
practically through the sheath. The crystals on that sheath 
were white, what we would ordinarily call white lead. 

We began to look for the reason for the phenomenon. Know¬ 
ing the history, we concluded that fermentation of the old wood 
caused acetic acid gases to pass up through the cable and coming 
in contact with moisture condensation on the cable this started 
the chemical reactions that produced the corrosion. 

There is a description of this case in the proceedings of the 
March 1927 meeting of the Northwestern Electric Light and 
Power Association Technical Session. 

G. D*Eii Stachio: It is well known that the acid contents 

4 . This apparatus was devised by E. M. Honan and E. G. 
D. Paterson of the Bell Telephone Laboratories and will be the 
subject of a separate paper. 


of wood vary with the age of the trees, the season of cuttiug, and 
the nature of the soil in which the trees are grown. As only 
some of the conduits mentioned in the paper gave trouble 
(corrosive effect), it seems possible that investigation of the 
above mentioned variable may show the cause for the irregularity 
of the trouble and means of prevention by selection of the wood. 

Our experience is that concentration of 0.1 mg. of acetic acid 
per cu. ft. of air is practically not active on lead in the absence 
of moisture but quite active in moist air. The condensation 
of moisture in the conduit increases the concentration of acid 
in the condensed water which accounts for the corrosion occurring 
at the upper part or on the sides of the cable sheath where the 
drops of water are formed, and never at the bottom of the cables 
or in cables submerged in water. 

Referring to the air-ammonia, treatment, it seems that the 
treatment may need to be repeated at intervals as the authors 
point out that the wood is quite difficult to penetrate and that 
the acid is contained in the untreated inner parts of the wood. 
Thus much of the acid can hardly be reached by air-ammonia 
treatment, and may later be leached out and again cause trouble. 

E. R* Northmore: We had several cable failures in an old 
duct line located in an alley and could find no effects of electro¬ 
lysis, but the cables had the same appearance and were damaged 
similarly to the ones described by the authors of this paper. 
We found ihat this alley had been used by a large number of 
truck horses for years and the fiber ducts had absorbed moisture. 
This had formed acetic acid and the lead was attacked as in the 
old Dutch process used in making white lead. 

I should like to ask the author if he had ever experienced 
similar trouble with fiber ducts; while we have had no trouble 
of this character with fiber ducts installed in the last few years, 
our trouble was all in ducts 25 to 30 years old. 

Also, how often will it be necessary to use this ammonia 
treatment? 

J* li. Johnsons 1 should like to ask the author if he made 
tests for electrolysis, or tests on the local current form, because 
besides the flow of current from outside sources, there may be 
concentration due to the chemicals adjacent to the lead. The 
forces may be generated through difference in temperature. 
So I am wondering if any tests were made to see if there were 
local currents in that sheath caused by difference in conditions. 

R. M* Burns and B* A* Freeds The case of corrosion 
described by Mr. Proebstel is of considerable interest and was 
due, we believe, to acetic acid originally present in the raw fir 
wood and did not depend necessarily upon a fermentation process. 

Referring to Mr. D*Eu Stachio’s discussion we may say that 
we have observed a variation in the acid content of wood samples 
from different trees of both fir and hemlock, but the magnitude 
of this variation for a given species is not sufficient, in our opinion, 
to furnish a basis for the selection of non-conrosive specimens. 
As to the effectiveness of the ammonia treatment, it has been 
found that a second treatment is necessary in a small per cent 
of the cases where the acid content was exceptionally high. 
We do not believe that neutralization of the acid is accomplished 
by ammonia penetrating the wood, but rather by absorption 
of the acid vapors by the ammonia solution. The moisture in 
the duct and on the cable is converted into an ammonia solutidn 
at the time of the ammonia treatment and tests have shown 
that ammonia persists in the ducts in some cases for more than 
five months. In other words, treatment with ammonia neutral¬ 
izes the readily accessible acid in the duct and on the cable and 
forms an ammonia solution which then absorbs acid vapors which 
may come from the wood during a period of several months. 
The acid remaining in the wood after that period does not appear 
to furnish dangerous concentrations of acid vapor to the duct air. 

Replying to Mr. Northmore^s inquiry, we may say that our 
field inspection did not disclose any cases of corrosion in fiber 
conduit, though reports have been received that traces of cor¬ 
rosion have been found in fiber duct placed in early years. 
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Synopsis*—Under modem conditions of operation the ability of 
the component machines of a power system to hold in step during 
system disturbances has become of major importance in the choice 
of system layovi and machine .design. This situation has greatly 
stimulated activity in the study of iWe problems involved. This 
paper reviews the general problem in the light of recent analytical 
and experimented studies made by the authors* The subject matter 
of the paper is grouped according to the following headings: 

Part I reviews the factors affecting stability, including generator 


short-circuit ration voltage regulators^ excitation systems, neutral 
impedance, governors, amoriisseurs, intermediate condensers* 

Part II gives methods of calculating stability, under the following 
heads: preliminary calculations, idealized case of two machines, 
general case of two machines, extension to include more than two 
machines, simplified method of calculating tie lines. 

The appendixes include an example illustrating the method of 
calculation in a particular case. 

♦ 41 « 


O RIGINALLY the maximum powOT output of 3301 - 
chronous apparatus was fixed by the mayiTniim 
current which the machines could supply without 
excessive heating, while the maximum power which 
(»uld be transmitted economically over a transmission 
line was determined by the allowable losses in the Iitia, 
However, as progress was made in the design of elec¬ 
trical machinery and as the voltages at which power 
was transmitted were increased, it was found that the 
line and machine reactances must be held low enough 
to avoid the possibility of pull-out or instability, 
whether occasioned simply by excessive loads or by 
system disturbances. 

Pwictically this situation was met principally by 
designing pnerators with high enough short-circuit 
ratio, and lines with low enough reactance to meet ordi¬ 
nary requirements. At the same time, however, the 
latent economic advantages in view have greatly 
stimulated interest in the development of means 
auxilia^ to these, by which increases in stability of 
operation can be economically effected. 

Further, there has been an active demand-for more 
accurate methods of calculating stability, in order to 
make possible the design of systems on a rational basis. 
The present paper presents first, a brief review of the 
prindpal factors affecting the stability of power 
systems; and second, a summary of some of the methods 
of calculation which the authors have employed in the 
study of practical systems. 

Part I 

Review op Factors Affecting Stability 
a. Generator Short-circuit Ratio. In general the 
maximum power that can be delivered by a synchronous 
generator depends upon the character of the load cir¬ 
cuit to which the generator is connected. To illustrate, 
suppose that a turbo alternator is supplsdng power for 
an induction motor load connected directly to its ter¬ 
minals, and suppose that as the induction motor load is 
gradually increased the generator terminal voltage is 

♦Both of General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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maintained substantially constant by occasional mamiftl 
adjustment of the generator’s exciter field rheostat. 
Fimther, suppose in the interests of simplicity and 
definiteness that it is provisionally agreed that the 
effects of saturation may be neglected in both machines. 
In this case, neglecting armature resistance the system 
may be represented by the equivalent electrical circuit 
of Fig. 1 . 

where e = generator terminal voltage 
E * generator nominal voltage 
R — induction motor rotor resistance 
Xm = induction motor magnetizingreactance 
X. = generator synchronous reactance 
X - induction motor rotor reactance 
s' = induction motor slip 

from which the relation of slip and mechanical torque 
may be found. 

In general the mechanical load of the motor will 



1 Equivalent Circuit op Synchronous Generator 
Supplying an Induction Motor Load 

depend upon its slip, but for any given speed-torque 
characteristic of the shaft load, there will be some defi¬ 
nite value of load, slip, and exdtati on. If the generator 
excitation is held constant while the slip is increased due 
to a momentary increase in the motor load torque, the 
system will be stable and will return to a position of 

equihbrium, if where L = induction motor 
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load torque; T — torque exerted by induction motor. 

Thus, Point A, Fig. 2, shows a condition of stable 
operation and Point B one of unstable operation. 

Actually the motor load will depend upon the motor 
speed ratha* than merely upon its slip with respect to 
the generator. As the generator has a load-speed 
characteristic of its own it would be necessary in gen¬ 
eral to give consideration to it. If the induction 



Fig. 2—Torque Speed Curves op Induction Motor and 

Load 

-Motor characteristic 

-Load characteristic 


motor is supplsdng a constant torque load, in- 

d T 

stability will occur with —;— = 0. For equal ma¬ 
ds 

chines, choosing x = 0.15, Xm = 3 in per unit* of 
machine reactance, the torque at instability is found 
to vary in this case with generator per unit reactance, 
as shown in curve A, Fig. 3. 

On the other hand if the load torque is proportional 
to the square of the speed— i. e., to (1 — s)*, as would 
occur substantially with a fan or centrifugal piunp load, 
it is impossible to find any condition under which 

< AIl i, e., the motor cannot be unstable. 
ds ds ’ 

However, there is a maximum torque which can be 
carried in this case. This is shown in Curve B of 
Fig. 3. 

It will be seen that in general the generator synchro¬ 
nous reactance must not exceed approximately 1.20 for 
stability at full-load. In practise the effects of satura¬ 
tion and of any shunt load will be to pramiit a higher 
value of machine reactance with stability. 

Were the induction motor replaced by a synchronous 
motor there would be with equal excitation and neglect¬ 
ing salient poles, 

sin 6 

T =- 

2xo 

where 6 = displacement angle of machine rotors. 

*Fraetion of normal; Thus 3 per unit = 300 per cent; reference 
(5). 


Instability occurs at = 0, i. e., at 0 = 90 deg. 

for which E = •\/”2 e, so that with normal terminal 
voltage (e = 1.0) 


Thus, in this case the generator and motor per imit syn¬ 
chronous reactances must not exceed unity for stability 
at full load, while if the generator and motor are separ¬ 
ated by a transmission line it is necessary that their re¬ 
actances be less than unity for stability under the same 
conditions. Actually, of course, as mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious instance, the effects of saturation and of impedance 
load are to reduce the requirements as to low syn¬ 
chronous reactance, or what is substantially the same 
thing, high short-circuit ratio. Nevertheless, even 
considering this circumstance the fact remains that 
machines which are to be operated with manual control 
of ^citation require in general a short-circuit ratio in 
the neighborhood of unity,t especially if ability to 
opiate through severe system disturbances is desired, 
while if long distance transmission over high-voltage 
lines is involved a short-circuit ratio considerably 
higher than unity may be found advantageous. 

When S3mchronous machines were first being built 



■Pio. 3 —Calculated Values op Maximum and Critical 
Torque op Induction Motor Connected to a Synchronous 
Generator, as a Function op Generator, Synchronous 
Reactance, { Xa ) 


this limitation was not felt, since the requirements for 
inherent voltage regulation necessitated construction 
with high short-circuit ratio. The advent of the Tinill 
regulator largdy disposed of this necessity. This 
circumstance, together with the development of im¬ 
proved designs permitting great®* current loading of 
the armature, has established a considerable induc®nent 
toward the use of machines of low ratio both from the 
standpoint of reduction in first cost and improvement 
in efficiency. On tiie other hand power transmission 
devdopments have tended to demand a high ratio. 


tBibliography 11. 
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6 . VoUage Regulators. If the excitation voltage 
can be continuously varied in proper phase relation to 
the machine terminal voltage it is possible to operate 
above the limit of stability with hand control. Recent 
tests have shown that when an appropriate typeof regu¬ 
lator is employed a large gain in stability is available 



LENGTH OF LINE 


Fig. 4—Test Data 

steady load which can be carried over model line, (exciter speed less than 
250 volts/sec.) 

both under steady and transient conditions. Thus, Fig. 
4 shows the gain in steady-state stability due to such a 
regulator as a function of the length of the transmission 
circuit. In the case of system disturbances the regu- 



Xo-EQUIVALENT ZERO PHASE SEQUENCE REAC¬ 
TANCE AT POINT OF FAULT IN PER UNIT OF 
GENERATOR SYNCHRONOUS REACTANCE. 

Xs*47.0 OHMS 

Fig. 6—Test Data 

Power which can be carried through a line to ground fault on one of two 
parallel 250-mi. model lines. Fault cleared at both ends of line in 0.6 sec. 
Fault on generator bus corresponds approximately to Xo ** 0.10; fault at 
other points of the line corroponds to Xo > > 1 

(Exciter build-up speed of 225-250 volts per sec.; exciter ceiling 320 volts; 
exciter operating voltage 70 volts) 

lator has an additional function to. perform; viz.,^ to 
rapidly effect a substantial increase in the exciter 
voltage, thus reducing the decrease of field flux linkages 
which would otherwise occur, or actually causi^ them 
to increase. In practise the gain to be anticipated 


in stability through faults depends both upon its 
ability to effect rapid increases in excitation and upon 
its ability to resmne “balancing” after the initial phase 
of the disturbance is past. 

The magnitude of the gain to be anticipated in 
practise is illustrated by Figs. 4 and 5. 

Besides its effect in increasing the stability of 
machines of normal design the regulator should make 
possible the utilization of machines of lower short-cir¬ 
cuit ratio than would otherwise be practicable for by 
its action it provides the stability that could not other¬ 
wise be obtained in machines of this type. 

The regulator has a further field. It may also be 
applied with benefit to s 3 mehronous motors and fre¬ 
quency converters, especially when severe load surges 
are to be encountered. The gain to be antidpated 
should be espedally great with this class of apparatus 



RATE OF RISE IN VOLTS PER SECOND 


Pig. 6—Test Data 

Showing tibe effect of speed of excitation on the transient stability of the 
model transmission system (ceiling voltage 320 volts; operating voltage 
70 volts) 

since it operates substantially from an infinite bus; 
i. e., there is no transmission line. 

c. Excitation System. The gains in stability which 
can be effected by a voltage regulator of a given t 3 q)e 
depend upon the rate of voltage build-up of the exdter, 
and upon its operating and ceiling voltages. 

The available data indicates tiiat if normal ceiling 
voltage is available,, a moderate speed of excitation, say 
for large machines 160 to 200 volts per sec.,* is suffident 
in the usual case to prevent pulling out of step on other 
than the first swing of the machine rotors. In general 
tile gain due to a higher speed of build-up than this is 
small in comparison with the gain obtainable with the 
speed of exdtation referred to, since with these higher 
speeds the time available for modifying the rotor flux 
linkages is small (of the order of sec.). Thus careful 
step-by-step calculations were made in the case of three 
representative systems in which water-wheel generators 
feed load centers over transmission lines of respectively 
60, 120, and 250 mi. The results showed tiiat the 

*For 250-volt fields. One-half as much for i26-volt fields. 
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power which can be carried without pull-out on the first 
swing of the machine rotors, after the occurrence of a 
line to ground fault on the generator bus, is only from 
four to six per cent more with ^citation sufficient to 
maintain constant rotor linkages* than can be so carried 
with a speed of excitation sufficient to prevent pull-out 
on the second swing, i .about 150 to 200 volts per sec.* 
This conclusion is borne out by the test data in Pig. 6 
which shows the gain in transient stability as a fimction 
of exciter speed for a line to ground fault on one of two 
250-mi. lines. 

As these data were taken with small machines the 
excitation speeds shown should be multiplied by a 
factor less than unity in order to pro-rate them to 
correspondence with large machines. This factor 
probably ranges from 0.5 to 0.6. 

On the other hand, in some cases, and espedally in 
connection with simchronous condenser stations, it 
may be desirable to secure additional stabilizing action 
by building up the machine excitations to a very high 
value within a fraction of a second. To achieve this 
result requires a new t 3 T)e of exciter; one with a high 
ceiling voltage, and with a correspondingly high 
speed of build-up. 

d. Neutral Impedance. The generally admitted 


transformer neutrals, or as an equivalent grounding the 
neutral, and designing the transformer for high impe¬ 
dance to ground current. 

Obviously any means for reducing the magnitude of 
the S3rstem fault current is beneficial from a stability 
standpoint. In general, however, it is desirable that 
enough reactive current be permitted to flow to allow 




Fio. 7 —Calculated Luie to Geound voltages on the 
Open Phases with a Line to Ground Fault, as a Function 
op^Rbsistance’in the Netttral 

circumstance that the majority of transmission line 
ligBfnirig flashovers establish arcs from one line to 
ground, and thus that this type of fault is of pnmary 
importance in determining the transient ^bility^ of 
transmission systems, suggests the desirability of using 
current limiting resistors or reactors in the high-voltage 
♦Equivalent to about 600 volts per sec. with a Dormal ceiling 
exciter. 


Fia. 8 —Calculated Line to G-round Voltages on the 
Open Phases with a Line to Ground Fault, as a Function 
OP Reactance in the Neutral 

rapid selective relaying by ground current relays, and 
to avoid the possibility of ardng grounds. Considera¬ 
tion is invited to the greater use of reactors inst^d of 
the usud resistors. In principle, a reactor .in the 
neutral is no more likely to cause expesave system 
voltages than a grounding transformer is, that is, 
precautions against excessive voltages are not necessary 
nnlftaa the reactor approaches the dimentions of a 
Petersen cofi. Also even with a Petersen coil there 
does not appear any source of danger which cannot be 
overcome with rdative simplicity. In most cases, 
however, very large gains in stability are obtainable 
with reactors which do not even approach to the 
Petersen^coil value, i. e., to a value such that the reactor 
current equals the fault charpng current. 

The prindpal advantage of reactors as compared with 
' resistors are thdr greater reliabiUty, usually lower cost, 
and the fact that in case of line to ground fault they tmd 
to increase the phase to ground voltage on the dm 
phases to a much lower extent. This last factor whim 
is illustrated in Pigs. 7 and 8 is of great importance in 
connection withfduty on Kghtning awestera. In order 
to^obteun an appreciable gain in stability the resistance 
mist be considerably greater than the sys^ reactoce 
viewed from the point of fault. Referni^ 
this means that the voltages to be mtici^ted from 
a clear phase to ground are necessarily V 8 or more 
times normal voltage. 
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With a reactor this is not the ease, and in fact a 
marked gain in stability can be obtained with a value 
of reactance such that clear phase to ground voltage is. 
say less than 30 per cent more than normal. 

Although the use of grounding reactors of high 
enough reactance to approach the Petersen coil value 
has not been recommended generally, it is felt that in a 
large number of eases the use of Petersen coils may 
nevertheless be desirable, provided that suitable pre¬ 
cautions are taken to prevent the occurrence of excess 
voltages during switching. 

In general, it is also desirable to check for the possi¬ 
bility of corona xmder farilt conditions. The method of 
calculation is discussed in Appendix III. 

e. Governors. In a considerable number of instances 
momentary system disturbances have been followed by 
prolonged hunting due to “pumping” of the steam tur¬ 
bine governors. This condition usually arises when the 
regulation of the governors, that is the speed range 
from no-load to full load with synchronizing spring 
fixed, is unduly low. To avoid hunting of this character 
it is desirable that the regulation be four per cent or 
above. 

/. Ammrtisseurs. In general any damping influences 
in a system tend to improve stability, and especially in 
connection with systems involving a number of inde¬ 
pendent machines each of which is capable of swinging 
more or less independently of the others. Further, 
when high resistance lines are involved, stable operation 
of laminated pole machines without damping windings 
may be impossible under some load conditions. A 
consideration of these factors suggests the general 
desirability of equipping water-wheel generators with 
low resistance amortissexu’ windings. 

g. IntermMiaie Condensers. The use of synchronous 
condensers or of synchronous condensers in combination 
with shunt reactors is sometimes preferable to the con¬ 
struction of additional overhead line. In such cases, 
howevCT, it is probably desirable that use be made of a 
balancing type of voltage regulator, as the stabilizing 
influence of the condenser is greatly increased in this 
way. Thus, shop tests on a model 500-mi. line show 
the following results: 

Gain in steady power limit over hand control value 
with no condenser 

a. With regulator on generator and motor but 
no condenser 21 per cent, 

b. With intermediate condenser equal in size 
to generator and motor but hand control on all 
machines 25 per cent, 

c. With intermediate condenser and regulator 
on all machines 99 per cent. 

When the regulator is used throughout, the gain 
affected by the condense is 199 -5- 121 — 100 = 64 
pa: cent. When hand control is employed, the gain 
due to the condoiser is only 25 per cent. 

While the eflfect of short circuits and otho: distur¬ 
bances will, in general, be such as to reduce the power 


which can be earned with stability, the gain from an 
appropriate regulator will probably be about as under 
steady-load conditions. 

In order to reduce to a minimum the adverse effect 
on stability of short circuits and similar disturbances, 
the use of a high ceiling or superexcito would appear 
to be, in general, desirable. The exciters for the con¬ 
densers of the Plymouth Meeting Station of the Phila¬ 
delphia Electric Company with a ceiling of 950 volts 
and an exciter speed of 6400 volts pa* sec. illustrates 
this principle. The calculated gain in stabilizing 
influence is such that three condensers with the exciter 
are found to be equivalent as regards transient stability 
to five with ordinary speeds of excitation. 

Part II 

Methods op Calculating Stability 

Originally the stability of power systems was calcu¬ 
lated principally in toms of the maximum power which 
could be carried under steady-load conditions. In 
general, knowledge of the steady power limit of a sys¬ 
tem is valuable, since it indicates the margin of stability 
available under normal conditions, and thus, when 
coupled with an experience factor, gives a measure of the 
power which can be carried through disturbances. 
However, a much more direct and accurate method of 
approach to the problem is to calculate the effect of 
disturbances directly, that is, to calculate stability 
imder transient conditions. 

Several valuable papers have been published in the 
past, dealing with this problem.* The present paper 
provides a review of the methods previously established 
and extends them to include any number of machines 
and the effect of salient poles, .^so, simplified methods 
of calculations have been developed for application in 
special cases where their use is justified. 

a. Preliminary CaUnUations. The first step in the 
treatment of any actual system is its simplification to an 
equivalent system which will substantially represent 
the real one, particularly as to reactance and flywheel 
effect. Often it is permissible to reduce a group of 
machines to a single machine unit, since the individual 
parts are coupled closely aiough to be so treated. 
Thus, it is assumed that within such a group, though 
there may be local oscillations between the parts, the 
net effect is the same as the single unit. The process of 
simplification thus consists in the replacement of 
part of the system by a unit machine, either synchronous 
or induction, which behaves with respect to observa¬ 
tions made on the connecting lines in substantially the 
same manno' as it is expected that the part of the system 
would. 

In order to select intelligently the equivalent ma¬ 
chines, it is first necessary to choose substantially 
correct values of reactance for the units of the real 
system. The larger units such as generators, con¬ 
densers, and possibly large s 3 mchronous motors maybe 


♦Bibliography 3, 12, 13. 
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correctly represented by their actual values if kuown. 
Attention is called to the fact that the value of tran¬ 
sient reactance composed of stator and field leakage is 
to be used and not the subtransient which includes the 
effect of amortisseurs, etc. The latter has frequently 
been confused with transient reactance since it is 
used in determining the instantaneous current rush 
during a short circuit. The effects which cause it to 
differ from transient reactance, disappear so rapidly 
that in any study of conditions obtaining more than a 
few cycles after the occurrence of a transient, the real 
transient reactance should be used. It is most con¬ 
venient to combine the smaller loads into substation 
loads. Thus each station would have one resistance 
load, one induction motor load, and one synchronous 
load, each equal to the total load of that particular 
character supplied from that particular station. Tables 
I to III show the average pa: unit reactances applying 
to the different classes of apparatus and the values given 
in it may be used for all apparatus whose actual values 
are unknown. 

These reactances are based on Idlovolt-ampere rating 
so that when the load is known in kilowatts, allowance 
must be made for the difference. If data are available 
regarding the connected Idlovolt-ampere of load per 
kilowatt, they should be utilized in making this cor¬ 
rection, but if not, certain assumptions may be made 
which will give approximately correct results. The 
induction motor load is assumed to be composed of a 
number of 75 per cent loaded motors which would have 
0.89 power factor at full load and enough unloaded 
motors to bring the total power factor down to 0.7. 
From these premises it may be shown that the kilovolt¬ 
ampere rating of the induction motor load is 2.75 times 
the kilowatt load. The synchronous motora are 
assumed at half load and their rating in Idlovolt- 
ampere is accordingly 2 times kw. at rated iwwer factor. 

Having assigned reactance to all of the apparatus, 
the positive, negative, and zero-phase sequence re¬ 
actances of the receiver system viewed from the point 
of intercoimeetion are found in the usual m a nne r, either 


voltages are used the speed must be considered. 

To represent the real s 3 ratem, the replacing machines 
should have the same inertia effect as the groups which 
they represent. This is readily found as the sum of the 
inertia constants of all the rotating apparatus in the 
group. Where the W of a machine is known, the 
inertia constant JIf may be calculated from the equation 



e 


Fia. 9 —Gbnbraii Magnetomotivb Force Diagram 

For those machin es whose inertia is not known, repre¬ 
sentative values may beobtainedfromTable IV. Before 
adding the inertia constants, they must be calculated 
to a common kilowatt base and therefore the values 
given in the table are multiplied by the ratio of kilovol^ 
ampere rating to kilowatt base. In general it is 
preferable to use the same Idlowatt base as the kilovolt- 
ampeire base on which the reactances are calculated so 
that both kilowatt and kilovolt-ampere are expressed as 
per unit values of the same number. 


by computation or from the d-c. calculating table. 
The current in any circuit is obtained from the loads 
and terminal voltages. When the currents are known 
the machine field flux linkages and excitation may be 
found from the m. m. f- diagram. Fig. 9 shows the 
most general form of such a diagram. The figure is 
adapted from that shown in the paper Synchronous , 
MaCiines II by Messrs. Doherty and NicMe, by intro¬ 
ducing terminal linkages and rotor excitation, and 
discarding nominal voltages. Rotor linkages and the 
linkages inside transient reactance are also sho^. 
The latter is represented physically by the initial 
terminal voltages which would be obtained if tte arma¬ 
ture were suddenly open circuited. It is desirable to 
work with linkages instead of voltage due to tiie fact 
that the machine torque can be expressed in tanw 
of linkages and displacement angle, while if 


TABLE I 

SYNOHBONOUS BBAOTANOBS 


In qnadratmre 
In direct axis axis 


Turbo alternators. cent 

Synchronous motors. cent 

Synchronous -Condensers . IS® cent 

Water-wheel generators. 100 per cent 

Induction motors. 300 per cent 

TABLE II 

TRANSIENT BBAOTANOBS 


110 per cent 
60 per cent 
85 per cent 
65 per cent 



In direct axis 

In quadrature 
axis 


18 per cent 

18 per cent 


30 per cent 

60 per cent 

jsyy Juciiroiiu U0 iuvuuao* 

40 per cent 

85 per cent 

‘IXTci'funt.iirTinAl srATIAfAtorS. •• 

30 per cent 

65 per cent 

W wMPF^WXlOOl •••••••••••••• 

16 per cent 



♦M = 2 times stored energy divided by base power. 
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TABLE in 

NEGATIVE PHASE SEQUENCE REACTANOES 

Turbo alternators...14 per cent 

Synchronous motors. .22 per cent 

Sjmchronous condensers.28 pei* cent 

Water-wheel generators.40 per cent 

Induction motors.T.•..15 per cent 


TABLE IV 

INERTIA AND OPEN CIRCUIT TIME CONSTANTS 


M - inertia To =* open-cir. 
constant time constant 


Turbo alternators. 

Synchronous motors.... 
Synchronous condensers. 
Water-wheel generators.. 
Induction motors. 


TABLE V 

ZERO-PHASE R EACTANCE OF LINBSf _ 

1. Three-conductor line 

(a) Heavy non-magnetic groimd wire use 2 x pos. se<j. reactance 

(b) Light steel ground wire use 3 x pos. seq. reactance 

(c) No ground wire use 3 x pos. seq. reactapce 

2. Three-conductor lines 

(a) Heavy non-magnetic ground wire use 3 x pos. seq. reactance 

(b) Light steel ground wire use* 6 x pos. seq. reactance 

*This value used in example in Part II. 

tWhen more accurate figmes are desired they may be calculated by the 
method given in Appendix II. 

h. Idealized Case of Two Machines. It is sometimes 
sufficiently accurate to regard a generator feeding a 
ssretem as equivalent to a simple system comprising a 
line connecting two round rotor machines, with 
negligible resistance and damping. For example, a 



The power transfa- at any angle is T 


4'l> 

X 


sin 8 


where and ^6 are the flux linkages of the equivalent 
TwaffliiTiPg , X is the total transient reactance between 
the linkages, and 8 the angle between the rotors. The 
maximum power occurs at 5 = 90 deg. and is 



Fig. 11 shows the power angle or, more 


strictly, torque angle characteristic. 

Consider then a system having the character¬ 
istic shown in Fig. 11, and opiating at an initial 
angle 5o corresponding to a torque To and sud¬ 
denly impress a mechanical torque Ti upon the 
motor. The acceleration at any time is proportional 



ANGLb IN DEGREES 


Fia. 11 —^Tobqtjb Angle Diagbah showing Effect of 
Sttddbnlt Applied Load 



Fig. 10 —Simplified Bqthtalbnt of Gbnebatob Stjpplt- 

ING A StSTBU THBOTTOH A LiNB WITH YeCTOB DiAGBAM OF 
CVBBBNT, VOLTAQB, AND LINKAGES 

generator supplying a system through a line may be 
reduced to the simple system shown in Fig. 10. 

Further, if only the ffist swing is tmder consideration, 
or if more than the first swing is to be considered but a 
suitable regulator and exciter are available, on the 
basis of these premises it is approximately correct to 
assume that the machine field circuit flux linkages re- 
niain constant. The initial conditions are determined 
from a vector diagram as shown in Fig. 10. 


to Ti - - sin 8 and the work done upon the rotor 

X 

in giving it a velocity is equal to the integral of this 
quantity with respect to 5, which is the area between Ti 
andthetorqueanglecurve. Bythetimethe angle has in¬ 
creased toSitherotorhasacquiredavelocityproportional 
to the work done upon itandwDl therefore overtravel 
imtil it gives up as much work as it received, or until 
the area above Ti equals that below.f If too high a 
torque is impressed, the area above can never equal that 
below. The rotor swings until the electrical torque is 
less than the mechanical torque and the machine falls 
outof stqp. 

There is then a maximum that may be so applied 
without loss of synchronism, this maximum varying 
with the previous steady load To. The curve in Fig. 12 
shows thq maximum additional load whidi may be 
thrown on 'with stability maintained ^ a function of 
initial load, altw^u% bring expressed in per unit of the 

■ . ’’-v 

tSee Bibliograpliy 12, 15 and 19. 
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rng-irininm steady-statc power. Ip using this curve, suddenly applied load and the work ^ea, a curve such 
it should be remembered that it holds ixue only when as Fig. 14 may be plotted showing the maximum load 
one machine has infinite inertia. In the case of two that may safely be carried if a circuit is to be open^. 
finite inertia machines with sudden application of When a change in torque occurs, the rotors of ^e 
torque to one end only, and a gradual rise in torque at machines must move to new angular positions and ttey 
the other, as the speed drops, the maximum is higher will accelerate in proportion to the net torque actmg 
than is shown on the curve and is dependent upon the upon them and inversely as their mertias. The tot^ 
rate of rise of torque and the relative inertias. angle between two machines having inertia constante 

When one of a number of parallel circuits is opened. Mi. and Ma is the same at any instant as the angle 
the circuit reactance is increased and the maximum between two machines having constants infimty and 



Fig. 12 —^Transmission Line Connecting Two Zero 
Reactance Machines 
E ffect of a suddenly applied load 
To - Intial torque 

A IT » Maximum sudden increase in torque with stability malntainea 
Maximum sudden increase in load with stability as a function of initial 
load 

steady-state power reduced. Thus, if the torque angle 
eharacteristic of a circuit with two lines in sawice is 
given by curve A in Fig. 13, and one line is suddenly 
opened, it becomes curve* B. If the system has an 



.0 do 0- 180 

V ^ M4GLE IN DEGREES 

Pig. 13 —Bfmsct of Opening a Parai-lbl Line 


initial load ot To and is at an angle 5o the torque will 
immediately change to Ti. • The effect is the same as 
though the system had been operating with curve B 
characteristic and an initial load Ti, and the mechanical 
load, were suddenly increased at both ends to To. 
Appl3dng the reasoning outiined above regarding a 
*See Appendix VI. 


M = respectively. On this basis 


- ^ - F (d, Ti/T„, To/T„) 

4 V f it/a- 'I'b 

where t = time in seconds 
/ = frequency 

F (s, is shown in Figs. 15,16,17, and 18. 

In its action upon the positive phase sequence net- 



PiG. 14 ^Maximum Initiaii Load with Stability on Opening 
A Parallel Line 

work, a short circuit is tiie same as connecting a three- 
phase shunt reactor at the point of fault.! If the short 
circuit is three-phase, the reactance of the shunt is zero. 
K line to line, it is the total negative phase sequence 
reactance of the system as viewed from the point of 
fault, and if line to neutral, it is the sum of the negative 
and zero-phase sequence reactances to the fault. 

Under the assumed conditions of negligible resistance 
no damping, there is neither any negative nor 
zero-phase sequence power and it is merely necessary to 
calculate the positive phase sequence power. The 
positive phase sequence diagram for the system ^own 
in Fig. 10 becomes as shown in Fig. 19, for a line to 
neutral short circuit. An equivalent reactance may 
be obtained by parall^ing the shunt wi^ the reactance 
of the system from that end to the point of fault and 
the flux linkages of the machine with which 

tSee Appendix (VII). 
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it was combined to ~ times its former 

^0 ~r X 2 + Xb 

value. If it is combined with the receiver, the system 
becomes as shown in Fig. 19. 

The torque angle characteristic is then 


T = 


__ 

X^ + X, + -5iL2fL_ 

Xa + X2 


sin S 


where Xa — positive phase sequence reactance from 
generator to point of fault. 



Pia. 15—^ANonB Time Cubves fob Sbvebal Values of 

rp 

T « ifT > =« 0.0 OP Total Torqtte 

•* lit 



Fid* 16 —^Anqlb Time Curves fob Several Values op 
T » To « 0.26 op Total Torque 

* j» 

Xb = positive phase sequence reactance from 
receiver to point of fault, 
a:* = total negative phase sequence reactance of 
system to point of fault. 

a!o = total zero-phase sequence reactance of 
system to point of fault 

This characteristic is shown as the cuiye B in Fig. 20 
Curve A is that obtaining prior to the short circuit. 


Let the initial load and angle be To and ^o* At the 
instant of short circuit, the angle would remain im- 
changed and the electrical load would drop to Ti, the 
shaft torques, however, r^aining constant at To. 
Again the effect is tib,e same as though the system had 
been operating on the lower characteristic at a load Ti 
and that the shaft torques had suddenly been raised to 


Pig. 



17—^Anglb Time Curves for Several Values of 


T 


II 

Tm’ 


To = 0.50 OF Total Torque 



Pia. 18 —^Anglb Time Curves fob Several Values op 
Ti 

T - Tp-f To = 0.75 OP Total Torque 

* fit 

To and the treatment is, therefore, identical with tiiat 
given previously for a suddeoly applied load. Insertion 
of the proper constants in the term to convert 

S, ifh, -^) seconds enables the rotor angle dis- 

placement to be found at any time t. 

The purpose in finding the angle is to determine tiie 
b^avior following the clearing of the short circuit and 
the angle should, therefore, be found at the time at 
which it is expected the circuit breaker will interrupt 
the fault current. 
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If the fault has been on a feeder, the opening of the 
circuit breaker does not change the system reactance 
and the circuit again returns to its original condition 
and torque angle characteristic. During the period of 
tiie short circuit, the rotors acquired a velocity and a 
new angle. Referring again to Fig. 20, the energy 
which has been imparted to the rotors during the fault 
time is represented by the shaded area Ui. At the 
angle 6i, the short circuit was cleared and the electrical 



Pio. 



V ■ XbX 





Pe 


19—Method op Treating a Line to Ground Fault 


torque immediately rose from * to y. The rotors will 
continue to swing until the shaded area at is equal to Oj, 
or in othCT words, until the stored energy has been given 
up. If the area at does not equal Oi, it indicates that at 
an angle tt - 5o, which is the maximum to which the 
rotors may separate and still transmit the required 
power, the rotors still have a velocity apart and will 
fall out of step. The criterion of stability is, therefore, 
the relative size of areas ai and as, or of the rectangle 
defg and the area enclosed within the heavy line. 
The area of the rectangle is To (tt - 2 5o) • 

The area of the irregular curve is = T*. {(1 + ri) cos 
5o + (1- n) cosSi}. 

= angle at which circuit breaker opened. 

ri = ratio of the peak of torque angle curve mth 
short circuit on, to the peak of the initial 
curve. 

If the area of the rectangle is larger than that of the 
irregular curve, the system will be unstable. 

When a short circuit takes place on one of the inter¬ 
connecting lines of the system, its isolation causes a 
return not to the original condition, but to some third 
one. Assume a short circuit to have occurred at the 
receiver end of one of the tie lines of Fig. 13 and that it 
has been cleared. Up to the time of the opening of the 
breaker there is no difference between such a fa^t 
and one on a feeder off the receiver bus, but following 
its disconnection, the torque angle characteristic is given 

bv T =--from Fig. 13, and shown by 

the intermediate curve C of Fig. 21. Following the 


same procedure as for a feeder fault, the areas which 
determine stability are 
Area of rectangle = To (fis — 5o) 

Area of irregular curve = Tm [ti (cos 5o — cos 5i) 

-f Ti (cos Si — cos Si) } 

sin St 

where Si = tt — arc sin- 

T2 

Ti = ratio of peak of torque curve following 
clearance of fault to peak of initial curve. 
From the configuration of the areas, it is obvious that 
more load may be safely carried during short circuits 
if the fault is rapidly isolated. An example of the 
method of calculation outlined is given in the Appendix 
VII. 

c. General Case of Tvjfi Machines. When it is 
necessary to take into account other features such as 
salient pole characteristics, flux decrement, voltage 
regulators, resistance of lines, governors, and amor- 
tisseurs, recourse mustbehadto a step-by-step method.* 
The procedure in a study of two machines involving 
all of the characteristics noted is as follows. The 
process of simplification is carried out as for the case of 
two round rotor machines of constant flux linkages. 
From known voltages, loads, and current or power 
factor prior to the short circuit, calculate the magnitude 
and angle from some reference voltage of the flux 
linkages inside of the transient reactance of the equiva¬ 
lent machine replacing the S 3 rstem. To find the flux 



20—Effect of Clearing Fault on Feeder 

linkages of the salient pole machine it is first necessary 
to find the rotor position with respect to the rrference 
voltage V and this done by adding vectorally to V the 
quadrature reactance drop between it and the rotor. 
The quadrature reactance involved consists of the 
quadrature reactance of the machine plus any addi¬ 
tional external reactance between the machine ter¬ 
minals and the point in the system at which the voltage 
V exists. The voltage so determined does not repre- 
*A time interval of 1/20 of a sec. has beea satisfactory in 
most cases. 
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sent any physical quantity, but its angle gives the rotor 
angle correctly. The angle between the current and the 
rotor position is next found and id is obtained from 
id = I sin (angle between current and rotor) 

On the assumption, which is correct for a salient 
pole machine that Xg' = a, 

The rotor linkages are 

= V coa (angle between V and rotor) + id xj 
where Xd is the transient reactance between V and the 
rotor winding. 

The excitation m. m. f. is calculated from 
J = (jBj _ Xd')* 

Determine the reactance of the shunt simulating the 
fault for the type of short circuit considered in the 
maimo* previously described. The system is then as 
indicated in the upper Fig. 19, except that a:„ should 
be thereactance from the fault to the machine terminals. 
By paralleling the shunt and round rotor machine, it 
becomes the lower Fig. 19. 

At the instant of short circuit ij/b remain constant; 



Fig. 21— ^Effbct of Clbabing Fault on Parallel Line 


and 8 and the new values of id and ^ due to the fault are 
. _ (Xt + !c«) if' - cos 5«) - r, sin 8«t 
+ iXd' + X,) (Xg + a;,) 

I = id (Xd — Xd') 

Where a: 8 = quadrature transient reactance of ma¬ 
chine alone, 

Xd' = direct transient reactance 
Xd = direct ssmchronous reactance 

• rr 

3 Xi — Ze — Zg -f" I ^ 


*For a rotuad rotor maeliiiie both axes should be considered. 
However, as the decrement in the quadrature axis is about 4 
times that in the direct axis, this refinement is not always 
essential. 

tBibliography 3 and 5. 


Za = impedance from salient pole machine to 
point of fault 

Zb = impedance of equivalent round rotor 
machine to point of fault . 

Z, = impedanceof shunt at point of fault 
ip' - flux linkages of salient pole machine 


ip, = 




Zb + Z, 


flux linkages of machine re¬ 


placing short and system 
ipb = flux linkages of round rotor machine 
replacing system 
5, = angle between ip' and ip, 

8 = angle between ip' and pb. 

The torque immediately following the fault and at 
successdve intervals may be found in two ways, either 
by equation or a circle diagram in which the salient 
pole machine is treated as a round rotor machine having 
reactance Xg and a fictitious excitation which gives the 
correct torque and which may be derived from p' and 
P,. If resistance is to be neglected, the torque is tiie 
same on both machines and the equation is 


T = 


I Pt 

Xd + X, 


sin 8, -I- 


Pe^ (Xd- Xg) 

2 (Xd + X,) (Xg -J- a!«) 


The first term contains the variables I and 8, and the 
second term 8, only. The easiestmethod of finding the 
power at each interval is to plot each term as a function 
of 8, or 8 which differs from 8, by a constant angle, witii 
I as unity. The second term may then be read directly 
from the curve for the known angle, while the first term 
merely requires the multiplication of the curve reading 
by the value of I at the time. 

When resistance is to be included, the torque equa¬ 
tions contain a large number of terms and would 
necessitate much tedious arithmetic at each step, 
so the drde diagrkn method is preferable in spite of the 
increased preliminary work to prepare it. 

Using Xg for thb salient pole machine and the other 
circuit constants as in Fig. 19, the general circuit 
constants are found.! From these, torque circles are 
constructed. 

The equation of the receiver torque circles is 

(Ts + Pb^ l)^ + (Q* + Pb^ m)* = (nOQ Pb)^ 
and of the genaator circles is 



These are families of circles having centos — pb% 
— pb^m and I', m 'respectively and radii nOQpb and 


Pi 

OQ 


respectively. 


A number of circles are drawn 


for various values of 0 Q. The terminology used is 

tSee table on p. 144 “Electrical Cbacaoteristics of Transmis¬ 
sion Cirouitis,” by William Nesbit. 
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Ta = torque received 
Qa = reactive kilovolt-ampere received 
Ti = torque generated 
Qi = reactive kilovolt-ampare generated 
OQ = fictitious excitation of equivalent round 
rotor machine 

tti Ro + Oa Xo 

Cbi CCo — -Ko 

^ “ Ro* + xc? 

1 

n 5= -===== 

\/i2o^ + 

di fin Xq 

= Ro* + Xo* 

di Xq — c^2 jKo 
“ Ro* -f- Xo* 

where the general circuit constants are 

Ao = Oi + 5 ®2 
Bo = Ro H" J Xo 


in which At= time interval in seconds 

M = inertia constant of machine 
F = pa* unit damping torque per unit 
speed change 

/ = frequency in cycles per second 

To = electrical torque at instant aftCT fault 
Go = mechanical torque at instant of fault 
The change of angle of both machines is added to or 
subtracted from the original angle between the rotors 
and the angle at A i = 1 is foimd. Before calculating 
the power at this interval a new value of I must be 
determined from the field dcCTement, excitation system, 
and change in armature reaction. A per unit slip-ring 
volt vs. time curves should be plotted from regulator 
and excitation data and the average value of slip-ring 
volts during the interval picked put. I will tend to die 
away from its initial value to that which would be 
sustained by the slip-ring volts (E) along an expo¬ 
nential curve having a time constant of 


T, = Tfo 


Xd + x, 
Xd -h X, 


where T/o is the time constant of the field with the 
stator circuit open. For the short intervals used, it will 


Do = di + 3 d-i 

To complete the diagram, the reference axes for the 
displacerhent angles are laid off through the centers of the 
circles at a clockwise angle from the vertical whose tan 
is Ro/xo. The line of zero angle is downward in the 
generator circles and rotor angles are measured counter¬ 
clockwise from it. In the receiver circles, it is upw^d, 
and angles are measured clockwise from it. For a given 
0 Q and 5 the per unit receiver torque is read directly, 
but the number, read from the generator circle is 
multiplied by 0 Q* to get the per unit torque generated. 

The fictitious excitation 0 Q is obtained from the real 
excitation I from OQ = I — id (Xd — x,). For the 
instant following the short circuit id has already been 
calculated so 0 Q is readily found but it is unnecessary 


haveavalueoflB(n-i) = -2'+(l — (■? ~ ■®) 

the end if id did not change. However, id does change 
with rotor position and to determine its effect it is 
assumed that the rotors suddenly move through the 
angles A a at the end of the period. The new value of 
I is then given by 
- 1 ) “ - 1 ) 

rp, (Xd - Xd’) A a [ (x, -H X,) sin a,y, - r« cos 5 J 
r.* •+• (Xd' + X.) (x, -I- Xe) 

where subscript B refers to conditions before rotor angle 
changed and A applies after the change. Here also a 
curve of the term 


to get id at later intervals for other purposes. There¬ 
fore, the determination of 0 Q is simplified if a curve 
is plotted of its variation with 6. 0 Q = k 1 + ki cos 3, 
-f kisinde. 

Since 3« differs from 3 by a constant angle, the sum of 
the last two terms may be plotted as a function of 3. 
At any latw time, the first term is obtained from I and 
the sum of the other two from the curve. 

The torque acting to retard or accelerate the rotor 
is the difference between the mechanical and electrical 
torques, both of which are complex functio^ of time 
and involve governor characteristics, damping action, 
flux linkages, and angles. The degrees change in angle 
of each machine during the interval immediately follow¬ 
ing the short circuit is given by 


( F At \ 3 60/A<* 
= AM ) 2M 



ype (.Xd - Xd') [ (X, -I- X,) sin 3. - r, cos 3.) ] 

fe* "t" {Xd' "h X,) (Xq -|- Xj) 

of 3, makes the simplest method of using the equation. 
To Ib (« - 1 ) is added the difference between the curve 
readinp for 3 .b and 3,*. 0 Q is a^ c^culated from 
I A (n - 1 ) torques from the circle diagram. 

For any other than the first period the angular change 
is computed as follows. The averageper unitchangein 
speed during the preceding interval from (n — 2) to 

• a A 3n-l 

to («- 1) IS S„.X = 360/A# 

where A 3„_i is the degree change between (n — 2) 
and (« — 1). 

The average gate or throttle opening during the same 
interval cannot be determined so the value at (» — 2) 
must be used. There is 
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Gn-l = G«-.2 + a t a jSn-3.) 

2 

in which A is a function of G and S' and will have to be 
obtained from the designer of the governor. 

1 ) is found from the circle diagram or the torque 

curve 


acn-l) 


360/(hO- 
M 




A5, = 



F At\ „ 



F At \ 
2M ) 


This process is then repeated as many times as desired. 

d. Extension to Include More Than Two Machines. 
When the system connections are such that two ma¬ 
chines will not coiTectly represent real conditions and 
three or more must be taken into consideration, the 
principle of super-position is employed to calculate the 
currents and torques. The system should be condensed 
and simplified as much as possible by the combination of 
equipment into equivalent machines and the replace¬ 
ment of mesh connections by star connections. 

The initial flux linkages and angles are determined as 
described in the section dealing with two machines and 
also the value of impedances to represent the short 
circuit. When the connections are complex and resis¬ 
tance is considered, the work of calculating the angle 
time curve may be shortened by an approximation 
which consists of putting a single resistor in the fault 
impedance which would initially have the same losses 
as the total of the positive, negative, and zero-phase 
sequence losses if the divisions of current were influenced 
by reactance only. The value of this resistance is 
obtained for each of the phase sequence networks by 
allowing unit current to flow into the fault, finding its 
division in all the circuits if they had reactance only and 
finding the total T R losses in them. The resistance 
which would have the same loss at the point of fault 
would be the sum of the P R losses divided by the unit 
P assumed. The value to be placed in the fault 
impedance is the sum of the three resistors applying 
to the three-phase sequence networks plus any that may 
be assumed for the earth and fault itself. 

The flux linkages and angles remain unchanged at the 
instant of short circuit, and the conditions inamediatdy 
subsequent to the fault are determined by impressing 
on the circuit each of the machine linkages taken one at 
a time and considering all the other machines as shunt 
reactors.* 

The current in each branch is the vector sum of the 
currents caused by the individual application of the 
flux linkages. From the currents and linkages, the 
electrical torque may be calculated and from them the 
angular change of each machine during the time inter¬ 
val. The excitation amperes are obtained by 
I = + id (Xd — Xd") for each machine and the 

•In general, the reactance of each machine will be different 
in each of its axes. 


change in flux linkage if the angle were constant is 

A4>' = — (F„_i/ 2 - Jn-i) At where T/o is the 

■t/o 


open circuit time constant, En-i/i is the average per 
unit exciter volts during the interval (n — 1) to n and 
In -1 is the per unit field current at instant («— 1). 
There is = \pn-i + A^p'. Now let the angles change 
by the previously calculated amount, impress the indi¬ 
vidual linkages and find the branch currents, field 
amperes, and torques and repeat for as many steps as 
desired. 

When the short circuit is removed the circuit con¬ 
stants again change and the problem is treated in just 
the same manner except that the initial velocities must 
be included. 

e. Simplified Method of Calculating Tie Line. 
When both of the systems are very large, relative to the 
power limit of the line alone, an approximate answer 
may be obtained as follows, without the necessity of the 
detailed step-by-step calculations. 

The maximiun power which can be transmitted over 
a line of this type is approximately 

Vx^ + r^-r 
-h r* 


where r = line resistance 

X = line reactance + the transient reactance of 
each system viewed from its end of the 
linet 

V = line-to-line voltage 

We wish to determine, however, the maximum 
amount of average power which can be sent over the 
line. To do so, it is essential that some method be 
available for determining the magnitude of the load 
surges to be anticipated. 

The value of these surges may be calculated from the 
formula 

Af 


Cx C2 

where /o = normal frequency 

A/ = the momentary differences in frequency 
which would exist if the systems were 
not tied together. 

and a* = the average governor regulations of each 
syston. 

Cl and C 2 = the corresponding generating capacities. 

The quantity Af may either be determined from a 
comparison of frequency charts, or, if it is imagined due 
to suddrai loss of a specific load or generating capacity 
in either sjrstem, may be calculated. For example, the 
sudden loss of a load A Li, in system 1, would increase 

tMeasured by the short-circuit current fed from the system for 
a three-phase fault at the junction of the line and system. 
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A/ over what it otherwise would be by an amount 
cti A Li 
Cl 

Under normal conditions of operation quite distinct 
from emergency conditions, a somewhat unsystematic 
variation of frequency in a system of about 14 cycles 
in 60, is to be anticipated even in the best regulated of 

A/ 1 

systems. This means that at best-j— = With 

normal four per cent governors, this gives the result 
, 0.2 Cl Ca 

A = about—XT"* 

Thus, if both systems are of approximately equal 
size, the minimum fluctuations to be anticipated are 



Fui. 22—AHHlIMliB SVSTKM AND PltOPOBKD EXTBNSION USED AS 
A Bakik pok thk SampiiE Calculations 

about 10 per cent of the generating capacity of either 
system, while if one system is much smaller than the 
other, they may be 20 per cent of the generating capac¬ 
ity of the smaller systems. 

One peculiarity of the type of tie line under considera¬ 
tion is the fact that in general the wattmeters show a 
more or less steady pulsation of power at the natural 
frequency, determined by the inertias of the system and 
the synchronizing power of the line. The magnitude of 
pulsation seems to be of the order of one-half per cent 
of the generating capacity of the smaller systems, 
while the pulsation in itself may not be of significance 
from the standpoint of pull-out, because of its small 
magnitude, it can cause inconvenience to customers 
tapped off near the middle of the line due to the varia¬ 
tion of brilliancy of lamps concurrent with the r^lar 
pulsation of voltage. 
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Appendix I 

Example to Demonstrate the Application op the 
Constant Linkage Method to a Proposed 
Extension—Based on Derivations in the 
Appendix 

In Pig. 22 is shown a fictitious system of generating 
plants, together with transformer banks and connecting 
transmission lines. The portion of the system from e 
up constitutes an existing system, and that from e down 
represents a proposed extension to a new hydro station. 

Apparatus to be Considered. The generating capaci¬ 
ties are as follows 

a. 50,000-kv-a. hydro station (existing) 
c. 75,000-kv-a. steam station (existing) 
f. 20,000-kv-a. hydro station (proposed) 

Load centers (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) are each as¬ 
sumed to consist of: 

5000 kw. resistance load 

5000 kw. at 0.7 powOT-factor lag induction motor load 
5000 kw. at 0.8 power-factor lead, s 3 mchronousmotor 
load. 

Hence, each load center is supplsdng 15,000 kw. at 
0.99 power factor lagging or 15,100 kv-a. 

In order to assign equivalent reactances and inertia 
constants to the rotating apparatus of the various loads, 
the installed Idlovolt-ampere capacities of the machines 
must be determined. In the event no specific data are 
available, it is reasonable to assume, and very close to 
operating conditions, that the ssmchronous motors are 
operating at half load 0.8 power-factor lead, but with 
field excitation to give full load 1.0 power factor and 
the installed Idlovolt-ampere capacity will be twice the 
kilowatt load. Assuming that the 0.7 power-factor 
lagging induction motor load is composed of 

I, motors at no load (synchronous impedance 300 
per cent) 

II, motors at Hload, the power factor of these motors 
being 0.89 lag at full load, 

the installed kilovolt-ampere capacity of induction 
motors is 2% times the kilowatt load. On this basis, 
each load center has 13,800-kv-a. induction motors and 
10,000-kv-a. synchronous motors, and with this knowl¬ 
edge the proper values o' reactances and inertia con¬ 
stants may be chosen from the tables and referred to 
the assigned base. 

Reduction of System to Equivalent Series Reactance. 
Transient reactances are used for positive phase 
impedances of rotating machines, except that synchro¬ 
nous reactance is used for the positive reactance of an 
induction motor. 

Negative sequence reactances are used for negative 
phase impedances of rotating machines except that 
transient reactance is used for the negative reactance 
of an induction motor. 

See Table V for zero-phase reactance of lines. 
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In the following calculations, all values of reactance 
are referring to 100,000-kv-a. base, while in Pig, 22 the 
per cent values are given on the base indicated by the 
number in parenthesis. 

Positive Sequmice Reactance 

100,000 

Generator (a) = 30 X = 60 per cent on 

100,000 base 
In parallel with load (3) 

100,000 

Induction motor 800 X .gQQ = 2180 per cent 

100,000 

Synchronous motor 30 X IMOO" = 300 per cent 

From this the equivalent reactance of generator (a) 
and load is 48.7 per cent in series with 

100,000 

Transformers X 8 X 25 oqo ~ 


100,000 

Lines X 10 X-gs^ooo" 


20.0 per cent 


100,000 16.0 per cent 

Transformers X 8 X 26,000 " lOO.T pwcent 

in parallel with load (4) 

2180 per cent 
300 per cent 

= 73.0 per cent which is equivalent positive reactance 
from point b to generator (a). 

Generator (c) 

100,000 ^ 

= 18 X rrc AAi^ = 24.0 per cent in parallel with load. 

<o,ouu 

Induction motors 


which equal in parallel. 32.8 per cent 

which has in series g-e giving a total of.. 52.7 per cent 

with load in parallel of induction motor. 2180 per cent 
ssmchronousmotor. 300 per cent 
giving a total of 44 per cent for total equivalent positive 
reactance of the main system. 

The positive reactance of the proposed extension is 
equal to . 

100,000 

Generator (f) of 80 X gq qqo ' “ I®® 

Transformers 8x5= 40 
2 lines in parallel 10 X 5 = 50 
Transformers 8x5= 40 


280 total, 

from which, total positive series reactance between the 
two systems is equal to 324 = Xi. 

Calculation of the equivalent M of the system 
By definition M = time for machine to come to rest 
from synchronous speed with full load torque applied. 

Since the reactances have been calculated on a base of 
100,000 kv-a., the inertia constants will be referred to 
the same base. 

50,000 

M of hydro plant (a) = 6 X ^qO 000 = 3*0 


M of steam plant (c) 


.. 75,000 

^ 3 ^ 100,000 “ 


12.0 


ikf of resistance load = 0 


M of induction motor load =1.10 X 


13,800 

100,000 


= 0.152 


M of synchronous motor load =4.5 X 


10,000 

100,000 


= 0.450 


= 300 X 


100,000 

18,800 


2180.0 per cent 


Mi = total M of main system 

= 3.0 + 12.0 + 5 X 0.152 + 5 X 0.450 = 17.8 


Synchronous motors 

100,000 

“ "ToSoT “ “““ 

Fronq this the equivalent reactance of generator (c) and 
load 

is 22 per cent in series with lines 

of 8 per cent gives a total of 30 per cent in parallel with 
Ssmehronous motors 300 per cent 
Induction motors 2180 per cent 
= 27.2 per cent which is the equivalent positive 
reactance from point d to generator (c). 

Transforming the mesh circuit b, d, e into the equiv¬ 
alent star as indicated by the dotted lines to g 
b-g = 76 X 67 -f- 202 = 24.8 per cent 
d^g = 75 X 60 4- 202 = 22.3 per cent 
g-e = 67 X 60 -5- 203 = 19.9 per cent 
Reactance a-g = 73.0 + 24.8 = 97.8 per cent 
Reactance c-g = 27.2 -t- 22.3 = 49.6 per cent 


^ 20,000 

Ml = Mot ffictension = 6 X '^qqqOO 


= 1.2 


Mo = equivalent M which is assigned to the extension 
in order that the relative oscillation will be 
similar while the main sjrsten is assumed to be 
infinitely stable. 


_^ JL . 7 w _ X 17.8 

Mo " Ml Ma “ 19.0 


1.13 


Initial Conditions. The torque at any relative rotor 


position is given by 


X 


sin 5 where if>a and fb are 


the flux linkage voltages or voltages behind transient 
reactance. It is, therefore, necessary to determine 
these flux voltages for various loads which may be 
carried while a terminal voltage is maintained constant 
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at some point in the S 3 rstem which is chosen here as 
point e. 

Assuming a voltage E = 1.0 + 3 0.0 at e and a load 
of 10,000 kw. at 0.99 power-factor lag, which is the 
power factor of the assumed system load 

.r 10,000 , 1423_ "I 

= 1.0 -t- ; 0.0 - j .44 100,000 ^ 100,000 J 


= 0.995/2.5“ 

r 10,000 . 1423 1 

= 1.0 + j 0.0 -t- j 2.8 |_ oQo - 3 100,000 J 


= 1.073 / 15.1° 

Under this load condition, which results in the above 
flux voltages, the maximum instantaneous torque which 
can be developed at synchronous speed is equal to 


1.073 X 0.995 
324.0 


100 = 0.33 times the base kilovolt¬ 


ampere = 33,000 synchronous kilowatts. 

In Fig. 23 a curve is plotted of maximum torque for 
various values of load on the machine. These loads 



Pig. 23 —Curves op Maximum Stnchronoub Torque as a 
Function op Initial Loaij and Initial Angle 


and power going over the remaining one only, the series 
reactance is equal to 374 per cent. It is seen then that 
with one line only carrying powa*, the ma.ximum torque 
is less than with both lines in. The ratio of 

max, torque one line _^ 

max. torque two lines in parallel “ 

From curve 14 it is noted that the system could have 
been canying 0.833 of the original maximum torque. 
From curve 23 the maximum torque, due to the rotor 
being at an angle 6 = sin 0.833 = 56.5 deg. and with a 
corresponding excitation to maintain a voltage E at e 
under this load condition is 49,500 kw. The initi^ 
load which could be safely carried while one line is 
opened is 0.833 X 49,600 = 41,100 kw. 

lAne to Ground Shorty Circuit Maintained on the 
High-Tension Side of the Transformer Bank at the 
Generator End. The negative phase sequence equiva¬ 
lent reactance of the main system as calculated is 
27.7 per cent, and the total negative sequence reactan<^ 
of the system as viewed from the point of short circuit 
is 27.7 -f- 40 -f- 60 in parallel with 200 H- 40 = 79.0 
per cent. 

The zero sequfflice reactance of the system viewed 
from the point of short circuit consists of 
• 40 pCT cent in parallel with 

40 POT cent -|- 5 X 50 per cent = 35.2 per cent 
Xa = pos. reactance from gen. to short circuit = 190 per 
cent 

Xb = pos. reactance from main system to short circuit 
= 134 

X = Za -f" ®o ~ 79.0 H" 35.2 = 114.2 

The equivalent series reactance now is equal to 

Xa Xh f' X. 

9!. + 355 + —:7- = 545 per cent 

Hence, with tiie short maintained, the maximum 
torque is 0.595 of the original. Under these conditions 
from curves (Fig. 14) and (Fig. 23) the maximum initial 
load that can safely be carried when the short circuit 
is applied and maintained is 

0.517 X 36,600 = 18,900 kw. 


determine the flux voltages And ^b and also the angle 
5 at which the machine must be operating to supply that 
load. 

Mo/xiTWUfTti LoOfd which Mo/y be Suddculy Applied* 
The mgphiTifl is delivering 10,000 kw. which is 0.303 
of the maximum and has, therefore, an internal angle 
of S = sin-10.303 = 17.6 degrees. 

From the curve in Fig. 12 the maximum additio^l 
load which may be thrown on and have stability main¬ 
tained is 0.508 X 33,000 = 16,800 kw., making a 
total load of 26,800 kw. 

Opening a Parallel Ltne. With both parallel lines 
carrying power, the total equivalent positive sequence 
series reactance is 324 per cent, but with one line open 


Shmi Circuit Maintained on (he High-Tension Side 
of the Transformer Bank at the System End. ^ 

®o = positive reactance from generator to short circuit 
= 240 per cent 

Xb = positive reactance from main system to short 
circuit ^ 8 per cent 

X = *2 -h xo = 66.0 -I- 36.2 = 90.2 per cent 
The equivalent series reactance is equal to 547 per 
cent and from this the ratio of torque angle curves with 
or without ^he short circuit is 0.590. Under these 
conditions from curves (Fig. 14) and (Fig. 23) the maxi¬ 
mum initial load than can safely be carried when the 
short circuit is applied and maintained is 
0.612 X 36,300 = 18,600 kw. 
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Short circuit maintained in the middle 6f the line 
section on one conductor only. 

Xa = 216 Xo — 114 

*6 = 109 Xi = 81.5 

X = aso + aii + Xic Xu = 12.5 which must be added 

as a result of the short occurring out on the line. 


The equivalent sales reactance = 324 + 


216 X 109 
208 


= 487 per cent and from this the ratio of the peaks of 

324 

the torque angle curves is = 0.742. Under these 


conditions, from curves (Fig. 14) and (Fig. 23) the 
maximum initial load which can be safely carried when 
the short circuit is applied and maintained is 

0.68 X 41,300 = 28,000 ssmchronous kw. 

The curve in Fig. 24 shows how the maximum power 
which may be safely carried varies with the location of . 
the line to ground short circuit on one of two parallel 
lines and Fig. 25 shows the variation in zero-phase 
sequence reactance as a function of the point of fault 
along the line. 

Effect of Speed of Svntehing on Maximum Load 
which can he Carried throughout the Disturbance Caused 
by a Short Circuit on an Interconnecting lAne. In this 
example, the short circuit is assumed to occur on the 
high-tension side of the transformer bank at the main 
system end of the extension. In this case, if the system 
has a maximum torque of 1.0 before the short circuit, 
the maximum torque with the short circuit will be 
0.59, and after the short circuit has been cleared by 
opening the parallel line, the maximum is 0.865. These 
conditions give the more general case of dealing with 
three torque angle curves to obtain the solution, while 



GENERATOR END SYSTEM END 

■ POSITION ALONG UNE 

Pig. 24—^Maximum Initial Load wHica may be Carbibd 
Through Sustained Line to Ground Fault as a Function op 
Position op Fault 


if the short circuit occurred on a spur line as indicated 
coming from the interconnecting bus, the system would 
return to the initial torque angle curve after the short 
circuit had been cleared. . 

With ^ initial torque of 0.75 and a corresponding 
angle 5o = 48.8 deg., the angle di is solved for as the 


angle at which the breaker must open to maintain 
stability. 

Si is the maximum angle to which the machine can 
swing with stability on curve C 



POSITION ALONG LINE 

Pig. 25—^Zero-Phase Sequence Reactance as a Function 
OP Position op Line to Ground Fault 


Si = IT — sin~i 


0.76 

0.865 


IT — 60 = 120 deg. 


cos Si 


sin 5o = 0.76 

cos So = 0.662 

cos Sa = — 0.600 

ri = 0.590 

r.a = 0.865 

Si — So = 1.242 radians 

0.75 X 1.242 - 0.590 X 662 - 0.866 X 0.500 
0.865 - 0.590 


= 0.404 

5i = 66.1 deg. which is 17.3 deg. behind the initial 
position. 

It is still necessary to determine what time it takes 
for the machine to travel this 17.3 deg. and this is 
determined from the angle time curves. 

The initial torque is 0.75 and the equivalent total 
torque which the machine is advancing to supply on the 

0.75 

"B” torque angle curve is = 1.27 of its maximum 


which is still 0.75 of the initial maximum. From the 
angle time curves. Fig. 18, it is seen that the machine 
will have advanced to 5 = 66.1 when 


Time in seconds 




4 vf \pi yffj 

MoX 


) 


1.66 


From curve (Fig. 23) the initial conditions give a 
maximum torque = - of 44,500 kw. = 0.445 of 


the maximum which is taken as unity so that 


1.66 


^ 4 xX 60 X 0.445 


0.097 secs. 


1.13 
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Several points have been obtained in a similar manner 
from which the curve in Fig. 26 was plotted. It is seen 
that the system could safely have been carrying 18,500 
kw. and be stable with the short circuit maintained, and 
also that unless the speed qf switching is of the order of 



TIME IN SECONDS 

Fig. 26—^Maximum Initial Load with Stability as a 
Function op Speed op Clearing Fault 


a of a sec. or less, the initial safe power limit is not 
increased appreciably, in this case. 


Appendix II 

Calculation op Zero-Phase Sequence Reactance 
Single Circuit Reactance. The zero-phase sequence 
reactance of a transmission line is the reactance of all 
the conductors in parallel with a ground return. This 
reactance is rrferred to the current in one phase only, 
that is, to one-third of the total ground current. Let 
the conductors be termed a, b, and c, the ground wire d, 
and their images a' b' c' and d'. The distance to the 
image depends on soil conditions. Tests indicate that 
this is genCTally 1000-5000 ft. The flux linkages with 
conductor a per unit length of line are 


a a' ab' „, , ac' 

= 2I„log-— + 2Llog-^ +2Llog — 


+ 2 Id log 


ad' 
a d 


For the zero-phase network 

la = Ib = le = lo If the conductors are completely 
transposed. 

Id = —mio 

Of Of^ 

Kaa = 2 log-= coefficient of self inductance of 

Ta 

conductor a. 


Ka, 


= 2 log 


ah' 
a b 


etc., coefficients of mutual inductance 


of conductors a and h, etc. 


The equations for the flux linkages about the several 
conductors may now be written. 

ypa = lo {Kaa + Kah + Kac^' Kad) 

= lo {Kab + Kbb Kbc ^ Kbd) 

'tpe = -fo {Kac ”h Khe + Kee ^ Kcd) 

}f/d = Iq (Kad H" Kbd H“ Ked ^ Kdd) 

^0 = 3 

Let Kaa + 2Kab + 2 Kac + Kbb + 2 Kbc + Kcc = Kbb. 
Then Kw It — m (Kad + Kbd + Kcd) lo = 3 i^o 
^d (Kad Kbd “i" Ked — nt Kdd) lo 
Neglecting resistance* we may say that 
i/d — 0 because the ground wires are connected to each 
tower. 

(Kad + Kbd + Ked) ^ 

(K^d 


„ (Kad + Kbd + Ked)^ ^ i'O rf T 

-S TT 


This gives the inductance in abhenrys per cm. 

30.48 X 5280 ^ ^^ ., 

-rr;-2 TT / Lo = aio m ohms per mile. 

10 “ 


The current returning in the ground wire is found 
from the equation 

(Kad ~h Kbd ~h Ked) - 

"" . Kdd 


Tvnn Circuit Reactance. In general the zero-phase 
sequence reactance of a system, viewed from a point of 
fault, is low in the neighborhood of any grounded neutral 



s 


Fig. 27—Distribution op Zero-Phase Sequence Currents 
in Two Parallel Lines 


transformer banks and tends to increase as the distance 
of the fault from such grounding points increases. 

The distribution of zero phase reactance, along two or 
more parallel lines, is in general as in Fig. 25. This 
variation may be scaled off roughly from a knowledge 
of the zero phase ohms per mile of one line alone, and of 
several lines in parallel. 

Referring to Fig. 27, for a fault distant k from the 
r end of the line in per unit of the total length of line 
there will be no flow of zero-phase sequence current in 
any line but that on which the fault occurs if 

*A non maguetio wire is assumed. Steel ground wires ap¬ 
parently have little efleot on zero-phase sequence reactance. 
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, aior 

k =-;- 

Xor -r Xo8 

Where Xor = zero phase sequence reactance of termi¬ 
nal apparatus at the r end 
Xo. = zero phase sequence reactance of termi¬ 
nal apparatus at the s end 

Since in this case the mutual eflEect of the current 
returning to r will be proportional to 

__k _ 1 

Xor k Xo8 Xoi* “1* Xo# Xoa' 

Where Xo. = zero phase sequence reactance of 1 line. 

While the mutual effect due to the current returning 
to 8 will be equal and opposite and tiierefore the voltage 
at each terminal will be equal; i. e., 

Xoi* Xpr Xpt Xqs 

Xor 4" k Xo< Xor -|- Xo« 4" Xoe Xo« 4" (1 — ® 0 « 

The reactance at this point is readily found to be 
Xor Xo« (Xor 4“ Xo* 4“ Xo*) 

~ (xo, 4- Xo,)* 

On the other hand for a short at the r end of the line 
it is equal to the r end terminal apparatus reactance in 
parallel with the zero phase reactance of all the lines in 
parallel plus the s end terminal reactance. Thus, the 
react^ce may be determined at three points and it is 
often sufficient to approximate the intermediate points. 
In general, however, a more accurate calculation may be 
desirable. * 

Oc Od 

Oa Ol) 


/Ty ^ j // / Earth 

Fig. 28—Equivalent Conductob Arrangement op Twin 
Circuit Line with Two Ground Wires 

The problem of performing such a calculation is much 
simplified if the ni conductors of each line and the Wa 
ground wires over each line are each replaced by equiva¬ 
lent single conductors. If there are sufficient trans¬ 
positions* this may be correctly accomplished by taking 
the V? root of the product of 0.779 times the conductor 
radii times the distances between the center of the con¬ 
ductor and all the other conductors times the same 
terms for each of the other conductors, i. e., for a three 
conductor line __' 

ro = ■?/0.779* X X Si,* X Su* X s*,*.* 

♦Grotuid 'wites of course cannot be transposed but there is 
still no error if there are two ground wires symmetrically plsiced. 
In the general case the error is small. 


If there are two or more ground wires, they are similarly 
treated and the radius of tiie equivalent ground wire 
determined. 

The effective distance between the equivalent ground 
wire and equivalent line is given by the «i root of the 
7ti%2 terms in the product of all the distances between 
line and ground wire conductors. Similarly, the effec¬ 
tive distance between equivalent lines is the »i* root of 
the »!* terms formed by the product of all the distances 
from the conductors of one line to the conductors of 
the other and vice versa. 

The twin circuit line and its ground wire is then 
represented by fom wires as in Fig. 28. 

The flux linkage equations of the four conductors are: 

' if'o = -K^oo ia 4" ih 4" Kaeie 4" Kad id 

4'b ~ ^ah ia 4" Kn ih 4~ Kbe ie 4" Kid id 

— Kae ia 4" Kbc ib 4” Kcc ia 4" Kcd id = 0 

‘<f'd — Kad ia 4" Kbd ib 4" Kcd ia 4“ Kdd id — 0 

The last two are equal to zero since the groimd wires 
are assumed to be at ground potential eversnvhere and 
no voltage drop is assumed in the earth. Solving them 
for ic and id and recalling that for symmetrical lines 

IT** ^ i^dd 
Sufia “ Klbd 
Kad = Kba 

Thwe is 

. ^T** i^ad IT*i{) ^a I ("^^(id.^T** ““ t^cd ^T**) %b 

Kj-Kai 

= ~ («fae ia 4" ^fc) 

{KadK OC z ae ~f* (J^ae ^ee Kcd ^ad) 

Koc — Ked^ 

= (J'ad ia + Jbd U) 

^d ” Ctf bo ia 4” oc ^b) 

4^a “ (.Kaa “ Kao o* “* Kad *16c) ^o 

4- {Kab — Kao Jba~ Kad J ae) H 

~ Kaa' ia 4" Kab^ ib 

rkb = Kab' ia 4~ Kaa' ib 

Then if A: is the distance from the r end of the line in 
per unit of the total line length, and if 
Va = total voltage induced from line A to ground 
Vb = total voltage induced from line B to ground 
there is • 

"Fa “ C iJKaa^ *ba 4“ K.ab^ ^6 k ^Caa^ ^o) 

"Fb = C (Kab ia 4- Kaa' ib — k Kab' ie) 

Va - Vb = (Kaa'-Kab')(ia-ib)-k ia(Kaa'-Kab')=0 
%a “bb — k iff 

^6 ” ba ““ k iff ' 

30.48 X 5280 

where c =--2 tt/ X (length of line in miles) 
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d Vq — XrO (t'^ft) C 3 k [Kaa (^g • ^a) Kah ^ftl 


Volts kv. 

Ratio 

“ X$o (^«a *i“ ^ba) “f" C 3 (1 — il) {JK-aa “f" -^ab ^b) 

3 Vo = Xrb [(1 + k)ig-2ia]+cSk [(Kaa 

+ kKab')i>- (Kaa' + Kab') u] 

Oondactors—795,000 dr. mils A. O, S. R. 1.14 in. 
dlam. 25.5 ft. flat spadiig two ground wires 
184,000 cir. mils A. O. S. R. 0.707 In. diam. 
spaced 26.6 ft. horizontal 17 ft. above con- 

dtlAtOPS..... 

220 

1.50 

3 Vo = X.0 (2ia- k io) -1- C 3 (1 - ^) [(Kaa' 

+ Kab') iaO — k Kab' io 1 

Oonductors same as above but no ground wires... 
Conductors as above but spaced 32.1 ft. delta. 

"NTa crpoimd ‘wires..... 

220 

220 

1.43 

1.4 

— C [ Kia ^a "h Kgr ] 

Conductors 4/0 copper 0.528 in. dlam. Spaced 
0.3 ft. flat. No ground wires. 

66 

1.27 


SVo = 


Xq = 


Kgs Kgr . 

Kra-K,^ 

QB O' 

Kia Kih 

Kxa Kgs- Kr, Kg 

Kia — Kib 


where, 


. . + KadY^ 

Kia ^ — 2 XrQ — CZ k J 

2ir,r = XrO (1+ *) + C 3 A: [(Xaa + fc Ifai) 


Appendix IV 

Angle—^Time Curves 

Considering the case of a suddenly applied load to a 
definite reactance machine connected to an infinite bus 
by a line, the “per unit” equation of motion is 

M dH „ i'ai'b . ^ 

2 7r/ ^ df* X 

where from Fig. 11 

Ti = new total torque 

— sin 5 = machine torque at angle S 

X 

Integrating with respect to S and separating the vari¬ 
ables gives ' 



a!o = zero phase sequence reactance to the point of 
fault. 

Appendix III 

Corona LiMira Under Unbalanced Conditions 

The corona limit of a line under unbalanced condi¬ 
tions may be found in terms of its corona limit under 
balanced conditions, and from the maximum ratio of 
unbalanced to balanced charging cuwent of any wire. 

For example, with normal line-to-line voltage main¬ 
tained, it was found in a specific case that with one wire 
grounded the charging currents on the ungrounded vnres 
were 1.50 times their value under normal conditions. 
This indicated, then, that the maximum line to line 
voltage to avoid corona under the unbalanced condition 
was 1/1.’50 times the corresponding value under normal 
condition of operation. 

In most cases the ratio referred to is less than 1.50, 
as shown by the table below. 


^ V sin Si (S — So) + (cos S — cos So) 

The angle—^time curves in Figs. 15, 16, 17, and 18 
were plotted for several values of Ti with 

To = 0; 0.25; 0.50, and 0.75 respectively. 

These curves apply to any machine whare all values 
are expressed in a common base as “per unit”; time 
being obtained from the abscissas by dividing by 

4 Tt/ fa 'ph' 

M X 

Appendix V 

Maximum Additional Load Which May be Suddenly 
Applied with a Given Initial Load 
Referring to Fig. 11 where 

To = iT^itifl.1 torque with the corresponding initial 
angle So 
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Ti = new total torque resulting from additional 
load and 5i the corresponding angle 
For stability the area 02 > ai and the stability limit 
occurs when 02 = Oi or when the area of the rectangle 
is equal to the area under the curve so that 


sin 5i (it — — So) = 


sin 6 d S 


Ti +at 


= r from which 


ATr = !ri(l-r) 

For values of r between 1.0 and 0 the curve in Fig. 12 
was used to determine values of Ti and AT to give 
^bility. The corresponding To was then repressed 
in terms of the maximum of curve B. These results 
are plotted in Fig. 14, and the approximate equation 
of this curve is 

To = !r™(0.7 + 0.3r) 
where To = initial torque 

T„ = max. torque with one line (curve B) 
T = ratio Bmas/ 

Appendix VII 

The Effect of Clearing a Line to Ground Short 
Circuit on an Interconnecting Line 
Consider the system in Fig. 13 operating initially 
at a load To and angle So. The torque angle character¬ 
istic as shown by curve A Fig. 21 is T = sin S 

' ^ 

where x is the total series reactance. With the short 
circuit the torque angle characteristic as shown by 


curve B Fig. 21 is T = 


sin S where x is the 


from which 

(x — So — Si) sin Si = cos So + cos Si 
The curve in Fig. 12 was plotted from a graphical 
solution of the above equation for various values of So. 
The equation of this curve is approximately * 

A T = 0.75 (T„ - To) 
where 

A T = maximum safe additional load which may be 
suddenly appli^ 

T„ = maximum torque 
To = initial torque. 

Appendix VI 

Maximum Initial Load with Stability on Opening 
A Parallel Line 

Referring to Fig. 13, curve A is the torque-angle 
characteristic of the system with both lines in parallel 
and curve B with one line open. If the system is 
initially canying a load of To and one line is opened the 
problem resolves itself into the sudden application of a 
load A T with an initial load of Ti. The relation be¬ 
tween these is given by the following: 

Ti Ti 


equivalent series reactance = Xa + Xi — - (see 

X 

Fig. 19). With the short circuit cleared by opening one 
of the parallel lines the torque angle characteristic 

xj/a 

as shown by emve C Fig. 21 is T =-sin 8 where x 

X 

is the new total series reactance. 5i is the position 
angle of the machine where the fault is cleared and 82 
is the maximum angle to which the machine can swing 
on curve C with stability and an initial load To. 

Stability will result if as > Ai and the limit of 
stability occurs when the area of the rectangle equals 
the area imder the irregular curve given by 

52 

sin5o[x— 5o— (x— Ss)] = n sm 8 d 8 + r 2 J* sinSdS 

fio 5l 

from which 

( 82 — 80 ) sin 5o = ri [—cos 5i-|-cos 5o]H-r*[—cos 5s+cos 5i] 

1 .. Bmax 

where ri = ratio - 


ri = ratio 


T 2 — ratio - 

No attempt has been made to present results which 
would be of general use due to the diflSculty in choosing 
general conditions with so many variables. 

Appendix VIII 

Time of Breaker Opening After Line to Ground 
Fault Occurs on a Parallel Line Versus 
Maximum Load which May be Carried 
Through the Disturbance 
Possibly the simplest method of attacking this prob¬ 
lem is to assume an initial load To; that a line to ground 
fault occurs causing the system to opiate on a new 
torque angle characteristic as shown in curve B, Fig. 21, 
with an initial load of Ti, and a new applied load To; 
to determine the angle 5i at which the breaker must 
open to maintain stability by allowing the system to 
operate on a new torque angle characteristic (curve C) 
with the limit of swing 5 s. 

The stability limit occurs when as = ai and from 
appendix VII 


cos5i = 


sin 5o (82 — 80 ) — Ti cos So + rs cos 62 


Ti - Ti 


80 = initial angle of rotor for To 
5i = angle of rotor when breaker opens 

> .To 

Ss = X — sm~‘- 
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For various initial loads the maximuin value of Curve A 
may be determined. A similar curve for the example 
in Appendix I is shown in Fig. 23. From the angle 
time curves in Figs. 16,16,17, and 18 by interpolation, 
the time may be found that the machine requires to 
advance to the angle Si for the assumed initial and 
equivalent applied torque. 

initial torque sin So = Ti on Curve B 

total torque Ti = Ti/ri in pM" unit of Bmas- 


where 


Zi = -f- Zt 

Zi = Zt Zt 

Zo — Zt "I" 8 Zn 
Va — Vi + Vj + Vo 

Vc = a Vi + a* Vo + Vo 

Vi = Ei-Zi -4^ 


time = 


I 4:T a j/h 
\ Mx 


This has been carried through completely in the 
example given in Appendix I from which the curve in 
Fig. 26 was plotted. 

Appendix IX 

Deeivations op Effect op Rotations on Field 

CUREBNT 

As given in the paper, there is, 

IA = i'd + i dA (x d - X d') 

Ib = + i ds (* d - X d') 

jTa. ~ Ib ”t" (x d — X d^) (i dA i ds) 


Vo = 0-Z2 


Vo = 0-Zo- 


Then with the short circuit applied 


idA - 


i dvL — 


(xq + xe) (}{/' — ^0 cos ^.a) — t sin S ex 
r e* + (x d' + X c) (x g + X e) 

(x q X e) cos Se-a) — t e 4'e sin S cb 

r e* + (x d' + X e) (x g + X e) 


Va = 0 


[a^ £ii 


cfi Zi -\- Qf Z 2 ^ Zo 
Zi + 2^2 + Zq 


= £/i[ 


yz Zo /90 + V3 Zo /ISO 
Zl + Z 2 H“ < 2-0 


“ i V 32^2 —j ^ Zq — 1.5Z0 

Zl + Z2 “t" Zq 


in per unit of normal line to neutral volts. 
Similarly 

_ r a Zl + Z 2 H" Zq ”1 
y, = El [a- Z1 + Z0 + Zo J 


i dA ~ i dB — 

q + x«)(cos Ses— cos Sba) -j-T e(sinSes— sinScA.)] 
r/ + (x d' + Xe) (x g + x.) 
but cos S sa — cos 5 cb “ “ [sin 5 Sb] A S 
sin 5 Ca — sin Sbb = [cos 5 es] A 5 

thus, 

\p„ AS (xd — xd') 

Ia = Ib + + (x d' + X e) (x q + X e) 

[ (x g + X e) sin 5 Cb — r e cos S sb] 

Appendix X 

Derivation op Formula for Voltages to Ground 
ON THE Open Phases op a a - V Transformer 
Bank with a Line to Ground Fault and 
Impedances in the Neutral 
Referring to the diagram in Fig. 7, assuming an 
infinite bus, as shown maintaining balanced voltages 
and using the method of symmetrical components. 

Ij, _ El 

Ii = Io-h- 3 - Zi + Zo + Zo 


- V3- 

j \/3 Zo " 1 “ j 2 ^0 1.5 Zo 

Zl Zo Zo 


m per 


unit of normal line to neutral volts. 

These values have been calculated neglecting resis¬ 
tance of the lines and transformer for vaiious values of 
Z, in per unit of transformer reactance. Figs. 7 and 8 
give line to ground volts in per unit of normal line to 
neutral volts on the open phases as a function of resis¬ 
tance and reactance respectively in the neutral in per 
unit of transformer reactance. 

Appendix XI 

Derivation op Formula for Torque op Induction 
Motor Directly Connected to a Round Rotor 
Synchronous Machine 
RefOTring to Fig. 1 E is excitation voltage 
e is terminal voltage 


Then E. = E which is equivalent excitation volt- 

X, 

age and 
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Xe = 


Xm Xs 


Xm Xs 

For this equivalent circuit the equation for torque is 






R 


[(*, + *)» + (WP 

R 


- 2 


T = 


(Xe + xr + 




which is also equal to 


s (1 - s) 


(X, + + (-^) 


(I) Derivation of formula for maximum torque of an 
induction motor with constant shaft load. 


(^) 


dT 


1 - 


2S 


= 0 


Instability occurs when== 0 and maximum 1 —s (a: + *»)“ + (R/sy 

, Solving the above expression for s, which is the critical 
R 

torque therefore occurs when= Xe + a: and the d L 

■ S slip when — = -j— for values of x, and the corre- 

Cb S ® 


d 8 


current lags Ee by 45 deg. which gives Tmo* 


E.^ 

2(x, + x) 


but it is desirable to express this in terms of terminal 
voltage which is required to be held constant. 

From the vector diagram of this equivalent dreuit 
the in-phase component of current with respect to Ee is 


Ee 

2 (a:. -1- x) 


and 

e* = £?.*[ 1 - 


2 (Xe + X) 


2 

J 


2 (a:, -I- x) 


] 


from which 






■Xe + X + 


X^ 

Xe + X 


Letting * = 0.15; Xm = 3.0; e = 1.0, the values of 
maximum torque with constant shaft load as a function 
of X, have been calculated and plotted as shown in 
Pig. 3. 

(II) Derivation of formula for critical torque of an 
induction motor with shaft load var 3 dng as (1 — s)* 

The critical torque as indicated by point S in Pig. 2 

, dT dL . , ^ T (1- s)2 
occurs when -j;- = -^ with L = 


spending values of x« the calculated values of torque with 
unit terminal voltage are plotted in Pig. 3. 

R , 

gS- 

using Teritical = - 

X^ + 

It must be borne in mind that in the above treatment 
the terminal voltage e is held constant for steady-state 
changes in load by adjustment of the generator field 
rheostat from time to time but that for the transient 
changes in load under consid^ation the excitation 
voltage E or the equivalent Ee remains constant. 

Appendix XII 

Stbp-by-Step Calculation op Angular Position 
Consider any successive time intervals, w — 2, 
• 3 , 1 

n — ~ l,n— n, etc. There will be, using 



the notation of Part II. 

da = 5„_i -(- A 
Ada = B60f At S„.J 

t 

Sn_2. ~ Sa-A "I" A Sa-1 

a a 


A S„-i = 


At 

M 


[Ta.l-Ga.l-FSa.{\ 


dL 2T -2T 

TT " - <1- «) - (i_ 8) ® 


but 


R 


T = 


_ 8 _ 

(Xe + xy -f- (R/sy 


so'that 


dT 

ds 


from the equation 


M 


dS 
d t 


= T-G-FS 


Where 


T = per unit synchronizing torque 
F — per unit damping torque 
G = per unit shaft torque 
5n-A H" Su-1 
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Sn-1 — >Sin-A + 
2 2 


A t 
M 


p Sn-1 + <Sn-l -I 

-i] 


( 


1 + 


F At 
2M 




F A t 
2M 



3. 

2 


At 

+ ^ (Tn-l — Gn-l) 


if 


F At 
2M 


is small 


/ F At \ 

l F At \ At „ 
2M )'M 

/ F At \ 
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+ 


360/(A ^2 

M 



F At 
2M 



for any interval except the first. 
For the first interval 


2 

Sn^l 


A5n - 


1 

At . 

^ T . — . 

— F 

2 

M ‘ 

^ A n_l VJTn-l 


1 

At 

f F At ) 

) iT„.t 

~ 2 

M ' 

4Jkf ) 

360/(AO* 

/ FAt 

)(r„- 

2 M 

AM 



- Gn-l) 


l~Gn-l) 
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Discussion 

L- F. Hunt: Southern California Edison Company has been 
making stability studies for several years. These studies have 
given information on what should be done to increase stability. 

The first is to prevent flashovers. Some flashovers on the 
220-kv. lines, when the lines are loaded, cause interruptions. 
Therefore very great pains are taken to prevent flashovers. 

The second important thing is the clearing of faults. Faults 
cleared instantly vdll give little instability. It takes from 0.9 
to 1.2 sec. to clear the faults on 220-kv. systems. In all the tests 
that were made the shortest time was 0.9 see. to open switches 
at ends of the line. Most of that time is taken in tripping the 
oil switches. If oil switches could be made instantaneous 
instead of taking from 0.4 to 0.5 sec. to open an arc, instability 
of the system would be materially reduced. 

Third, by adding parallel transmission lines, the section that 
is cut out of the transmission system due to a short circuit 
is a smaller part of the system; thus the stability will be increased. 

Fourth, almost every time the system is out of step it is 
caused by the generators overspeeding. At one end of the 
system are the generators and at the other end the load similar 
to that shown in the paper. Usually the effect of a short circuit 
is equivalent to adding a very high resistance load to the system. 
This causes the governors on the system to pick up load. After 
the fault is cleared the governors are set for a higher load than 
the load then on the system. Therefore, the machines tend to 
speed up, causing a greater angular displacement between the 
sending and the receiving ends, ultimately causing an inter¬ 
ruption. This out-of-step condition will be eliminated by slow¬ 
ing down the machines at the generator end at the instant when 
trouble occurs on the system. 

Fifth, quick excitation on synchronous machines will help 
very materially, because, in case of trouble, it will allow more 
synchronizing power to pass between the sending end and the 
receiving end. 

R. H. Park: Mr. Hunt has presented a valuable r4sum4 
of the results of the s^bility studies which have been made by 
the Southern California Edison Company. Of the conclusions 
presented, the decision in favor of high-speed governing is 
particularly interesting. Undoubtedly there is every reason 
for assuming that high-speed actuation of the waterwhed 
governing mechanism will tend to improve operating oondit 
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during disturbances) both by reducing the tendency toward 
pulling out of step, and also by reducing the time required for 
again pulling into step after pull-out has occurred. 

In addition to Mr. Hunt’s written discussion, there has 
been considerable informal discussion which is not on record. 
The conclusions arrived at in this informal discussion may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

a. Neutral Reactors, The design of these reactors is neces¬ 
sarily a compromise between the improvement in stability which 
is obtained, the reduction in relajdng current, and the increase 
in transformer neutral insulation. A preliminary study of 
these influences has indicated that the reactor may advantage¬ 
ously be designed for voltage under line-to-ground fault con¬ 
ditions of from 60 to 70 per cent of normal leg voltage. This 
will usually result in a reduction in shook to the system of about 
50 per cent for line-to-ground faults and about 30 per cent for 
two-wire-to-ground faults. 

h. Neutral Resistors.' With neutral resistors, advantage 
may sometimes be taken of the braking torque, which results 
with this device due to the heavy power loss which it causes. 
While such a power loss reduces the shock on the generators, 
it increases the shook to the system. Therefore, in view of the 
action of the steam-turbine governors, its use may not do as 
much good as would be anticipated at first thought. Field 
data are mgently needed to determine this important point. 

c. Amortisseurs. Unless neutral reactors are employed, 
much amortisseur action during the period when a fault is 
actually on the system cannot be expected, because of the 
equivalent series impedance introduced by the fault. However, 
it has been the experience of operating companies that the 
actual instant of instability may occur some time after the 
removal of the fault. The amortisseur should have a beneficial 
action in these cases. On the other hand, the amortisseur xm- 
avoidably has the effect of reducing the generators’ negative- 
phase-sequence reactance. This means that it tends to increase 
the severity of the falult somewhat. For line-to-ground faults 
this effect is small, but for two-wire-to-ground faults, it is quite 
appreciable. Therefore, if a preponderance of two-wrre-to- 
ground faults is anticipated, it would appear that the beneficial 
influences of an amortisseur will be reduced and in fact it might 
be disadvantageous. The final story as to the value of an 


amortisseur will only be arrived at after further stxidy and field 
tests. 

d. Synchronous Condensers. It would appear that some of 
our present stability difficulties are the result of the loading up 
of lines which has been made possible by the increasing use of 
synchronous condensers, because the condensers lierinit the 
attainment of satisfactory voltage conditions at either end of a 
line with loads much larger than coiild be employed were no 
condensers used. Also, apparently there is a further danger 
attending the use of condensers located remote from generating 
equipment, as has been borne out by some experiences on the 
Southern Cahfomia Edison system. These experiences indicate 
that when there is a large loss of power in the fault, a considerable 
fraction of it may be contributed by the condensers, especially 
if the fault occurs near to them, with the result that they pull 
out of step and in fact actually slow down to a fraction of normal 
speed. Thus, the use of intermediate condensers in long lines 
may be undesirable when heavy power losses are anticipated 
under fault conditions, 

E. H. Banckers It is believed that some fiurther elaboration 
of the circle diagram method employed would be desirable. 
Although this method of calculating torque is strictly applicable 
only to machines with equal reactance in any axis, it may l)eused 
for salient pole machines with correct results if an appropriate 
reactance and excitation are employed. The reactance t(i be 
used is the quadrature synchronous. The excitation is the actual 
value minus the id “ 25®) drop. As the excitation and rotor 
angles change the fictitious excitation changes. As stated in 
the paper the variation may be represented by the equation 
0 Q = fc / + fci cos + *2 sin 

Through oversight, the values of the k terms were not giv^en. 
They are, 

, -_ (a?® + ^c) 

re^ + {Xd H“ Xe) (Xq Xfi) 

yl^e (Xq -f Xe (Xd - Xg) 

Te^ H- (Xd + Xe) (iC® + Xe) 

' J. ^ re (xd ~ Xg) 

^ Te^ + {Xd + Xe) {Xq -h Xe) 



Calculation of the Capacitance between Two 

Wires of a Three-Conductor Gable 

BY Y. W. LEE* 

Enrolled Student 

Synopsis^Ths paper develops a formula for calcidating the DwigM. This method gives accurate resiMs independent of empirical 
capacitance between two wires of a three^conductor cable, A direct or reslrided premises, 
method of calculation is employed, based on the work of Doctor H, B, ■ mi * * * ♦ 


I N the electrical problems of underground cables, 
a factor which is very difficult to determine is the 
“geometric factor” which, as the name implies, 
involves the dimensions of the cable. The geometric 
factor is very closely related to the capacitance of the 
cable; and as a matter of fact, it is a constant times 
the reciprocal of the capacitance. 

In a three-conductor cable, there are nine geometric 
factors^ ' -, and of course as many capacitances resulting 
from the different connections of the four elements of 
the cable, namely, the three conductors and the sheath. 
The capacitance of the three wires against the sheath, 
and the capacitance between two wires are the most 
important ones as the other seven are expressible in 
terms of them. 

Greater accuracy in the determination of the geo¬ 
metric factor is demanded in problems such as the calcu¬ 
lations of the dielectric loss, the stress under three-phase 
voltage, the insulation resistance, the charging current, 
and so on. 

The inverse method of determining the capacitance 
by first assuming the distribution of the charges, then 
calculating the equipotential lines, is good only in a few 
cases where these lines agree with the shapes of the 
conductors. This method is not applicable to the three- 
conductor cable. An attempt has been made to correct 
graphically the lines of flow to secure a more accurate 
result,' but this has not been extended to the case to be 
considered in this paper. All published formulas relat¬ 
ing to the capacitance in a three-conductor cable, with 
the exception of Professor H. B. Dwight’s, are either 
empirical or restricted. 

Professor Dwight of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology presented in the Transactions of the 
A. I. E. E., 1924,* a direct method for calculating the 
capacitance of conductors. The most important case 
he worked out was the capacitance of the three wires 
against the sheath in a three-conductor cable. The 
capacitance between two wires of the cable remained 

♦Graduate Student, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

1. Cable Geometry and the Calculation of Current-Carrying 
Capacity, by D. M. Simons, A. I. E. B. Tbans., 1923, p. 600. 

2. “Alternating Currents,” by Alex. Bussell, Vol. 1, edition 
of 1914, p. 178. 

3. The Direct Method of Calculation of Capacitance of Con¬ 
ductors, by H. B. Dwight, A. I. E. E. Tbans., 1924, p. 958. 


to be determined in order to complete the accurate 
determination of the geometric factors. 

With the valuable assistance of Professor Dwight, the 
writer has derived a formula for the capacitance between 
two wires in a three-conductor cable. A check has been 
made against the experimental curves published by 
Mr. D, M, Simons.'* The difference is small, being 
3.4 per cent. This calculation was done as thesis work 
in the Electrical Engineering Department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Method of Calculation 

Consider a •wire A of radius a and an infinitesimal 
wire B separated by a distance p. Assume A to carry a 
charge of Q per unit length, and B to carry — Q per 
unit length. 

Prom the symmetry of the arrangement, we can 



assume that the charge density at any point (a, 6 ) is 
given by the equation 

n*“ 00 

q (0) = Ho + 2 ® (1) 

»«I 

where Ho and are constants; and upon their deter¬ 
mination, the equation becomes’ 

n'-* CO 

® ^ 2 ^ C2) 

71=1 


E-yidently, (c/p)’* Cos n 0 is the charge 

«-i 

density at (a, 0 ) due to — Q in B. 

4 “Caloulatioa of the Electrical Problems of Transmission 
by Underground Cables/' by D. M* Simons, The Electric Journal, 
1925, p. 366. 
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Now when two wires A and C carrying Q and — Q 
per unit length respectively are placed close to each 
other, we can calculate the charge density at any point 
on either wire by a method of successive approximations. 

First, assume that the charges are uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over the surfaces of the conductors. By 
Equation (2), an expression can be set up for the charge 
density at (a, 6) due to the charge in an element of 
area on C. Remember that the dement of area is the 
same as the infinitesimal wire B in Fig. 1. To get the 



charge density at (a, 6) due to the uniformly distributed 
charge on C, the expression is integrated over the sur¬ 
face of C. Or, mathematically, 


y n- CD 

(« - \ 2 C-”(«-« W 


which is integrable since'^*® 


CoSTOjS _ 1 j 

GO 

[1 + 2 

(•'/?)• Cos t-y] 

and 


(4) 


Sin »j3 
d“ 



(n fe — 1) ! 
(to — 1) Ik 1 


(a'/p) Sin k y (5) 


Other conductors carrying charges can be taken into 
consideration in the same manner. This is a first 
approximation, and we shall call qi (0) tiie first addi¬ 
tional charge density. In exactly the same way, 
qi (y) can be obtained as the first additional charge 
density on C, and so on for other conductors that may 
be present. 

In the presfflit problem, th«*e are six conductors to 
be considered as shown in Fig. 3. A', B', and C are 
the images which replace the sheath. A and G' each 
carries Q per xmit length, and C and A' each carries 
— Q per unit length. B and B' have zero total charge. 

A repetition of the process of integration replacing the 
uniform density by qi (6) and gi (y) will give q^ (0) 
and qt (y), the second additional charge denrities. 
When this is done, general expressions for the additional 

6. “Theory of Infinite Series,” by T. J. I’A Bromwich, 
pp. 158-159. 

6. “An Integration Method of Deriving the A-o. Resistance 
and Inductance of Conductors,” by H. L. Curtis, Scientific 
Papers No. 374 of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
Appendix 2. 


charge densities can be written. The sum of the addi¬ 
tional charge densities on one wire and the charge 
density due to the total charge on itself, is the actual 
charge density on that wire. 

The work done in carrying a unit charge from Z to. 
T (Fig. 2) against the total charge on C is ' 

7—2ir 

C 2 a'q ( y) log (.z T/Y T)dy (6) 

7 »0 

whisre q{y) is the total charge density on C. The 
expression can be integrated because log {Z T/Y T) is 
expressible in terms of y. For example,^ 

log ( ~ ^ ^ ^ 

Similarly, the work done against all other charges 
can be evaluated* When the total work is found, the 
capacitance can be determined immediately since 

Capacitance = toJ^woi€ ~ 

The Formula 

Let G be the capacitance between any two wires 
of a three-conductor cable. 




-42 (Vm) [ 

m^X 



{ Mm Cos m 8 + Mm' Sin w 5 } 

-1- (a'/w)”' (Nm Cos m^ + JV«' Sin m f) 
— (ffl'/^)” {Nm Cos m € -h Nm' Sin m «) 
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+2(a/p)’« Sin m f>+2{a^/h)^ NJ Sin m 


Mm = Am + Bm + Cm + Dm +. (10) 

Mm' = Am' H“ Bm' + Cm' + Dm' +. (11) 

Nm = + Gm + Hm + Jm +. (12) 

Nm' ^ Fm' ~]r Gm' “h Hm' "t" Im' H".. (13) 

Am = (a/s)^ +• (a/Q”» Cos md— (a/u)”*- Cos m a (14) 
Am' = (a/t)^ Sin m 5 — (a/u)”^ Sin m or (15) 


+ ( 0 / 0 ”*+” { A„ Cos (m — n) d 
— 3 An' Sin (m — n) 8] + (a/tt)** (a'/u)’' , 

{ Fn Cos (m <r H- w X) 

+ 3 jp’n' Sin (m (7- + n X) } ] (16) 




-2 


(m + n — 1) ! 
(m - 1) !« ! 


[ - (a/s)” (a'/s)“ Fn' 


+ (o/f){ An Sin (m — n) 8 
— An' Cos (ot — «) 5 } + (a/tt)"* (a'/u)" 

{ F" Sin (ot <r + « X) 
+ F„' Cos (m or H- % X) } ] (17) 

Fm = — (a'/s)™ + (a'/u)”' Cos m X — (o'/t>)“ Cos m n 

(18) 

F„' = (a'/u)”' Sin m X — (a'/s)”* Sin m (19) 

n** 00 

- 2 %-"i)~»V 1 - <“'/*>■ 

n»»l 


+ (a'/u)”' (a/u)” { An Cos (m \ + na) 

+ 3 An' Sin (w X + TO O’) } + (a'/v)”'+” 

{ F„ Cos (m—n)n—Z F„'Sin (m—n)ii}\ (20) 


-2 


(w + » — 1) ! 
(w — 1) !» ! 


[- (a'/s)”'(a/s)”An' 


+ (a'/u)”” (a/u)” { An Sin (m X + « <t) 

+ An' Cos (m X + « or) ) + (<!'/»“+” 

{ F„ Sin (m- n) fi- F«' Cos (m-n) ix]] (21) 

•Pol* C/iti) Cm f F[mf nnd Fim'f nso 'tho oxprossions for 
and Gm respectively, but change A„, 
An f Ffij and F n to Bn f Gn^ and Gn' respectively* 
An, An', Bn, Bn', Fn, F»', Gn, and Gn' are defined by 
Equations (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), (20), and 
(21) where m and n are interchanged. 

^m, Bm , Fm, Fm', and the subsequent terms are 
similarly defined. 

For the images,^ 

c* o , c* 6 

= « + 6 = ( 22 ) 

8 = 150“ 11 = 30“ 

An Exabiplb 

The geometric factor G 4 is defined as tiie geometric 
factor under three-phase operation.' It is related to 
the capacitance (C) between-two wires of a three- 
conductor cable by the equation 

« 3Ji: 

G, = ^ (23) 

k is the dielectric coefficient. The letter Ga for the 
geometric factor should not be confused with the quanti¬ 
ties Gi, Ga, Gs, etc. used throughout this calculation. 

Take o = 1, 6 = V 3, and c = 2 -H V'B. Using 
Simons’ notations,^ this corresponds to t/T = 1, 
and (T -f- f)/d = The calculated Ga is 2.081, and 
Atkinson’s experimental value published by Simons is 
2.10. The difference is 3.4 per cent. 

8. “Blements of the Mathematioiil Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism,” by J. J. Thomson, fourth edition, pp. 149 and 176. 





Radio Acoustic Position Finding in Hydrography 

BY JERRY H. SERVICE* 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis.—In hydrodeetric surveys it is difficult to fix the 
positions of the soundings when the survey ship is beyond the 
range of visibility of shore objects; the radio-acoustic method 
is designed to help in meeting this difficulty. Temporary shore 
stations are set up, each equipped with a microphone placed in 
the water in a known position and connected with an amplifier 
ashore through a cable; the amplifier is in turn connected through 
a relay to an automatic key driven by dockwork, which causes a 
radio transmitter to send out a characteristic signal whenever the 
microphone is disturbed. 

When the position of the ship is wanted, a small bomb is fired 
in the water alongside the ship; the instant of the explosion is 


automatically recorded on a chronograph aboard the ship. The 
sound of the explosion disturbs the shore station microphone and 
the resulting characteristic radio signals of the shore stations 
are received on board the ship and also recorded on the chronograph. 
Thus the ship obtains the time of travel of sound in water from her 
position to each of the shore station microphones, which are in 
known positions. The speed of sound in sea water being known, the 
ship’s position is thus fixed. The method has been used success¬ 
fully in the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey with the ship 76 mi. 
or more away from the shore stations. 

A device for quick plotting on the field sheet is described. The 
accuracy of the method is discussed. 


Introduction 

N hydrographic surve 3 re, the fundamental objective 
is the production of accurate nautical charts for the 
guidance of mariners. Soundings in great number 
and well distributed over the area surveyed must be 
taken. These soundings must be accurate as to depth, 
but it is just as important that the positions of the 
soundings should be accurately known. That is to 
say, a survey ship while taking soundings must know 
her position accurately at all times. 

So long as the ship is within the range of visibility of 
shore objects, natiiral or artificial, such as mountain 
peaks, tall chimne 3 ra, elevated tanks, prominent lone 
trees, or specially constructed signals, the problem is 
comparatively easy in the daytime and in clear weather. 
At regular short intervals, angles between the right 
and center, and center and left objects, are simultane¬ 
ously measured with sextants by two observes on 
board the ship; these two angles can be set up on a 
three-arm protractor, or “station pointer,” and the 
ship’s position can be plotted within a minute of time. 

But at night (except in those rare instances in which 
three well located lights can be identified), in foggy 
weather, or when the ship is beyond the range of visi¬ 
bility of shore objects, the problem becomes difficult. 
Dead reckoning, in which the ship’s position is fixed 
by her distances run (measured by the patent log or the 
revolution counter) in the directions as given by her 
compass, with allowances for current and leeway (due 
to the ship being blown sidewise through the water by 
the wind), is always open to question. Formerly, 
when the ship had to stop for every sounding, dead 
reckoning was especially questionable; now, with the 
advent of echo sounding, by means of which the ship 
can run continuously at full speed, dead reckoning is 
much more satisfactory than it was. Astronomical 
fixes, even when taken at their best on stars at morning 
and evening twilight by several observers, have com- 

*Jiiiuor Hydrographic and Geodetic Engineer, U. 8. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 


paratively large probable errors and are limited to a 
W times per day, and then only when the sky is clear 
and the horizon is well defined. 

If some means could be devised that would locate a 
survey ship accurately, at frequent intervals, day or 
night, clear weather or foggy, in rough weather or in 
smooth, and as far off shore as she might have occasion 
to work, it may be seen that such a method, if its cost 
were not excessive, would be very useful. 

The British have such a method,^’* in which the 
pressing of a key on board the ship simultaneously 
detonates a small charge of explosive in the water 
near the ship and sends out a radio dash. A station on 
shore records on an Einthoven galvanometer photo¬ 
graphic recorder, the time of arrival of the radio dash 
and also the times of arrival of the sound wave from the 
explosion at each of a number of hydrophones suitably 
disposed in known positions on the sea bed. What 
they get is the distance of the explosion from each 
hydrophone, and the bearing of the explosion from the 
mid-point of each pair of hydrophones. The use of the 
bearing lines in connection with the range lines makes 
considanble accuracy possible. The shore station 
transmits the position of the explosion to the ship by 
radio. Very little equipment is required on board the 
ship, so that the method is of use in navigation. It is 
stated that with a 9-oz. charge o^ explosive, locations 
can be given within a range of 40 mi. from the 
hydrophones. 

In 1923 the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, in 
collaboration with the Sound Laboratory of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, worked out a method of locating 
a survey ship by radio-acoustic methods.® While some 
important practical modifications in details have been 
made during the past five years, this method is 
still used with no changes in the general principle. 
Since 1925 it has been proved economical and successful 
in the waters off the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, especially in the. waters off Washington and 

For all references see Bibliography. 
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Oregon. In one test run off the coast of Oregon, the 
Survey Ship Guide ran over 200 mi. directly off shore 
and obtained consistent positions during the entire 
distance; both the Guide and the Pioneer have success¬ 
fully surveyed large areas with the positions of the 
soundings determined almost exclusively by the radio¬ 
acoustic method, the ship being as much as 75 to 80 
nautical miles away from the shore station hydrophones 
during the progress of the work. Thus far, the method 
has not been used with success in the waters off the 
Atlantic Cosist of the United States, although it has 
been the subject of experiments off the coasts of North 
Carolina and Florida.* 

This American method differs from the British 
method chiefly in that the worldng out of position is 
done on board the ship, the shore station apparatus 
being essentially automatic so that the shore station 
personnel is re<iuired mainly to keep the equipment in 
good condition. By this means the ship’s position at 
the in.stant of explosion becomes Imown within a very 
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few minutes after the explosion, which is very important 
in survey work. 

Space does not permit us to trace the development of 
the American method. The reader can refer to the 
Publication'' by Commander Heck, Dr. Eckhardt, and 
Mr. Keiser for the details of the original apparatus and 
proeeflure. The present method has been discussed by 
Commander W. E. Parker,® Chief of the Division of 
Hydrography and Topography of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and by the author.® It will be 
treated in its essentials in this paper; a more detailed 
description can be found in the new Special Publication 
of the Coast and Geodetic Svuvey upon the subject, 
which is now in press." 

The Shore Stations 

The Survey Ship Having a given water area to survey 
sets up two shore stations, one near each inshore comer 
of the area. These stations are usually 30 to 40 mi. 
apart and are often in wild places at a considerable 
distance from any towns or settlements. Since they 
will be used at most only a few months, the shelters are 
of a temporary nature, constructed or set up in one or 
two days by a party sent ashore from the ship. Fig. 1 


shows such a station on San Clemente Island off the 
coast of California. 

The hydrophone, sealed into a watertight, wooden 
case, filled with sea water, is planted on the sea bottom 
at a distance varying from a few hundred yards to a 
mile or more offshore, depending upon the topography 
of the bottom, the presence or absence of projecting 
ledges, etc. The hydrophone is a single-button 
microphone with a rubber case; sometimes two or more 
hydrophones are used, mounted in the same wooden 
case and usually connected in parallel. The hydro¬ 
phone (or set of hydrophones) is connected to the shore 
station through a single-conductor cable and the sea 
water ground. 

The wooden case into which the hydrophone is 
sealed may be a keg or a specially constructed box of 
about the size of a keg. It was introduced by the writer 
as the result of a study of a paper by Brilli^,^ after a 
series of experiments by the writer and Chief Wireless 
Operator A. M. Vincent, of the Survey Ship Guide. 
These experiments showed that the wooden case passes 
sound from the explosion without appreciable attenua¬ 
tion, but eliminates a great many very troublesome 
strays that are probably due to the mechanical action 
of the water, bits of sand, shells, etc., upon the 
hydrophone. 

The cable was designed by Lieutenant Commander 
Thomas J. Maher, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the author, and consists of 19-strand tinned air¬ 
craft cable in. in diameter) insulated with a 
in. belt of 40 per cent to 60 per cent rubber. This cable 
has great tensile strength, its insulation resistance 
remains high after long immersion in sea water, and the 
insulation is very resistant to abrasion. The high 
electrical resistance of this cable is not a serious dis¬ 
advantage. The cable is specially manufactured for 
the Survey. In some localities, as on rocky beaches, 
single-conductor deep-sea cable is used through the 
breakers. Usually it is found satisfactory to run the 
lighter cable through M-in. pipe from a point inside 
high-water line to a point outside low water line; for 
protection of the cable, the pipe is fitted with a fiber 
or wooden bushing and a piece of rubber hose at each 
end. 

The essentials of the shore station equipment except 
for batteries, are shown schematically in Pig. 2. When 
the sound from the distant explosion reaches the hydro¬ 
phone its resistance changes and an electrical impulse 
passes through the input winding of the first transformer 
of the amplifier. This impulse, amplified, passes 
through the line circuit of the commercial standard 
telegraph relay and as a result the local circuit of that 
rday is momentarily closed. The closing of the local 
circuit of the relay has two effects: (1) the radio send¬ 
ing key is short-circuited by the relay contacts and a 
dash is broadcasted by the station with’ a scarcdy 
appreciable lag behind the arrival of the sound from the 
explosion at the hydrophone; and (2) the automatic 
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key is set into operation, which is driven by clockwork, 
and by means of a notched wheel causes the radio 
transmitter to broadcast the characteristic rignal of the 
station, which may be three long dashes, or a dot and 
two dashes, or whatever signal may be desired. 

There is nothing of special interest connected with 
the amplifier. The input impedance of the first trans¬ 
former is matched approximately to the impedance of 
the hydrophone and cable. The line circuit impedance 



Fig. 2—EssbntiaIjS op Radio-Acotjstic Shore Station 
Apparatus—U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


of the relay is matched to the output impedance of the 
last tube of the amplifier. Usually, radiotrons UX201A 
are used in the first two stages, and aUX112in the third 
stage. Suitable values for plate and grid potentials 
have been found by experiment. 

The automatic key is that described by Heck, 
Eckhardt, and Keiser.* It consists of a pair of contacts 
coimected in parallel with the radio sending key. 
These contacts are normally held open by a wiper 
resting upon the periphery of a notched wheel. This 
wheel is driven by a dockwork mechanism set in 
motion whenever the relay local circuit is dosed; a 
device that stops the dockwork automatically when 
the wheel has made exactly one revolution is induded. 

The rday shown alongside the sending key is merely 
a pony telegraph relay induded to insulate the sending 
key and the automatic key from the high plate potential 
of the transmitter; the transmitter is keyed in the plate 
drcuit. 

There is nothing particularly remarkable about the 
radio transmitter. It is simply a Hartley oscillator 
using two UX210 radiotron tubes in parallel and 
operating at 140 meters wavelength. Both stations 
operating in connection with a ^v«i ship must keep 
thdr transmitters adjusted to approximately the same 
frequency. 

The Ship Installation 

The ess^tials of the ship installation, exdusive of 
batteries, are shown schematically in Fig. 3. The 
hydrophone is mounted well bdow the water line in a 
tank of water in contact with the outer plating of the 
ship. 

The amplifier preferably has the first transformer tiiat 
is coimected with the hy<frophone distinct from the first 
transformer that is connected with the output of the 


radio receiver, in order that the transformer input 
impedance may be properly matched to the impedances 
of the circuits into which they are connected. Usually, 
two or three stages of amplification are sufficient either 
for the incoming radio signals or for the hydrophone 
circuit impulses. 

The chronograph drives a ^-in. tape at the rate of 
about one inch per second. The drive was modified 
by the author and consists of a 12-volt shunt motor 
driven by a 12-volt storage battery of large capacity; 
by arrangement satisfactory speed regulation is 
obtained without a governor. The pen magnet wind¬ 
ing that is connected with the amplifier has its impe¬ 
dance approximately matched to the output impedance 
of the last tube of the amplifier. 

Explosive Charges 

The explosive charge is detonated by a fulminate 
blasting cap into which a short length of waterproof 
fuse is fitted. If the ship is within 15 or 20 mi. of 
each of the two stations, one of these blasting caps will 
usually send sound energy of sufficient amplitude to the 
hydrophones at both station to actuate the station 
apparatus. Beyond the range of a blasting cap, a 
friction top, pint-size, tin can filled with TNT into 
which the blasting cap is imbedded is usually sufficient. 
For the greatest distances, a bomb designed by the 
author is used. This bomb consists of a hollow cast iron 
sphere of 5-in. inside diameta* and J^-in. wall 
thickness, filled with TNT; the blasting cap and fuse 
(as wdl as the TNT) are introduced through a small 
opening; the blasting cap is imbedded in the TNT at 
the center of the sphere. In these cast iron bombs, as 
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well as in the tin can bombs, the fuse opening is sealed 
with soft pitch or some similar material after, the fuse 
is in place. 

Operation op the System 
When a position is wanted, the switch S, (Ilg. 3) is 
thrown to the hydrophone, the chronograph is started, 
the pens are seen to be functioning with the time pen 
making the second marks, and a bomb is ignited (by 
touching the end of the fuse to a hot wire) and thrown 
overboard. The ship need not modify either her course 
or speed for this procedure. The instant of explosion 
is recorded on the chronograph by means of the ship’s 
hydrophone, the amplifier, and the amplifier pen 
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magnet. The switch S, (Fig. 3) is then thrown to the 
ship's radio receiver. 

The sound energy flows out from the explosion and, 
after intervals, reaches the hydrophones at the two 
stations. When this sound reaches the hydrophone at 
a given station, that station, with scarcely appreciable 
lag, broadcasts a radio dash, identified immediately 
afterward by the characteristic signal of the station. 
Dash and signal are received by the ship and recorded 
on the chronograph tape. The time of travel of the 
radio dash from station to ship is negligible. Instru¬ 
mental lags can be determined at the beg in ning of the 
season and then checked from time to time. 

Prom the chronograph tape, the time of travel of 
sound energy from the explosion to the hydrophone at 
each station can be read off quickly to within one or 
two one-hundredths of a second. The positions of the 
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station hydrophones have been located accurately and 
plotted upon the survey sheet when the hydrophones 
were planted. 

Speed op Sound in Sea Water 
Since the distance from the explosion to the hydro¬ 
phone at each station is required, in addition to the time 
of travel of sound ener^ to each station the speed of 
sound in sea water must be known. This speed is a 
function of the mean (from surface to bottom and over 
the range) temperature, pressure, and salinity of the 
water. IVom studies made within the past few years 
the speed of sound in sea water is quite well known 
under all conditions of temperature, presstire, and 
salinity likely to be encountered.^-Also, the tem¬ 
perature and salinity conditions are determined during 
the season in order that correct sound speeds may be 
known for echo sotmdings. Hence, it may be assumed 
that the correct speed of sound for computing radio¬ 
acoustic ranges will be available. 


Plotting the Positions 

Since the positions of the station hydrophones are 
known and have been plotted upon the survey sheet, 
and the distances from the explosion to each hydro¬ 
phone have been determined by the radio acoustic 
method, the problem is to find (upon the survey sheet) 
the vertex of a triangle wh«i the base and the lengths 
of the other two sides are known. This problem would 
be easy of solution were it not for the distortion of the 
survey sheet and the necessity for economy of time. 
In the plotting of the final “smooth sheet,” corrections 
must be made for distortion, and speedisnotso essential; 
in the plotting of the preliminary work sheet or “boat 
sheet,” distortion may usually be disregarded and speed 
is quite important. 

For plotting on the boat sheet where distortion of the 
sheet may be disregarded, the plotting device de¬ 
signed by Douglas L. Parkhurst, Chief of Division of 
Instruments of the Coast Geodetic Siurvey, and the 
author, can be used to advantage. This plotting 
device is shown in Fig. 4, and consists of a pair of arms 
pivoted at a pricking device; with zero at tiie pivot, 
graduations are marked on the arms which represent 
the distances (on the scale of the hydrographic sheet) 
that sound will travel in the number of seconds repre¬ 
sented by the graduation marks; pf comse, a mean value 
of the speed of sound in sea water must be used in lay¬ 
ing out the graduations on these arms. An indes head 
is tacked to the chart table through the survey sheet 
over the plotted position of each hydrophone. The 
arms slide in grooves on these index heads. Suppose 
then, that it is found that soimd travels from the ship to 
hydrophone A in 44.82 seconds, and to hydrophone B 
in 39.19 seconds. The arm in the index head that is 
over the plotted position of A is moved in or out until 
graduation 44 is opposite 0.82 on the index head, and 
then clamped; likewise 39.19 is set up on the arm that 
slides in the index head at B. The pricker will then be 
over the position of the ship on the sheet, and the 
position can be pricked. 

Three arms and three index heads are provided, but 
usually only two are used because there are generally 
but two stations. 

Accuracy op the Method 

The accuracy of the method is limited by the accuracy 
with which the speed of soimd is known and by tiie 
angle at which the two distance lines intersect. If the 
physical conditions of the water are fairly well known, 
the speed, and therefore the two distancesj^ will have an 
uncertainty not greater than 0.5 of 1 per cent,, prob¬ 
ably no greater than 0.3 of 1 per cent. That is to 
say, if the ship is about 50 mi. from the two hydro¬ 
phones, she can determine her position from either with 
an uncertainty of the order of 300 meters. Then, of 
course, the accuracy of her position, determinedfromthe 
two distances, will depend upon the angle of inter- 
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section of the two arcs about the respective hydro¬ 
phones as centers. 

Captain L. Tonta, Director of the International 
Hydrographic Bureau, has proposed*® a rather brief 
method of computation of radio-acoustic positions 
that may prove of advantage for final plotting on the 
smooth sheets. This method eliminates error of posi- 
Idon due to a small ^or in the value assumed for the 
speed of sound. The reader is referred to Captain 
Tonta’s original paper for the details of this method. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his appre¬ 
ciation to those of his superior officers and associates 
in the <5oast and Geodetic Survey who have helped 
him in the preparation of this paper, and to C. L. 
Terrel, of the class of 1928 at the Ohio State Univa*- 
sity, who inked and lettered the diagrams. 
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Economies in Central Power Service 

as Illustrated by the Duke Power System 

RY W S T PlTTi 


Fellow, 

Synopsis. — 7'his paper invites the attention of the engineering 
profession to the advantages and economies which may he obtained 
by coordinating both hydro anA steam power stations of various 
kindsf and electric transmission and distribution lines serving 


E veryone who studies the statistics on electric 
power output in the United States will be amazed 
at the rapid growth of the electrical industry 
during the past decade and how, by the construction 
of larger and larger commercial electrical central 
stations and the merging of existing electrical proper¬ 
ties, the increasing demand for electricity for lighting, 
power, and transportation was met. 

Through this centralization, it was made possible to 
give uniform and dependable service to the customer, 
to maintain the same rates, and even lower them to 
domestic consumers in the face of increasing costs of 
labor and materials, to make the investments in proper¬ 
ties of such character safe and attractive, to aiford the 
support of an organization highly trained in the efficient 
planning, constructing, operating, and improving of 
utility systems, to make purchases in large quantities 
and to engage aggressively in building-up the electric 
light and power business. Other advantages are the 
grouping of hydro and steam power stations of various 
kinds to permit the full and economical utilization of 
the available natural resources of power. 

The large generating plants deliver the electric energy 
to trunk transmission lines which feed the distributing 
systems of cities and towns and furnish power to the 
lines at industrial centers. In addition, interconnec¬ 
tions of trunk lines of the transmission systems of large 
independent power companies operating in adjoin¬ 
ing territories provide means for marketing wholesale 
power bloeks from one utility to another, for inter¬ 
change of power between s 3 rstems and, in case of 
emergency, for stand-by service. 

Due to their higher plant efficiencies and the lowering 
of construction costs, the number of large steam electric 
generating stations is rapidly increasing and water- 
powers of large size, which were considered uneconom¬ 
ical on account of the inability of marketing such 
large blocks of power within a reasonable period of time 
by local utilities, are being developed. Industrial plants 
abandon operation of their old inefficient power stations, 
and wasMul generating stations of small suburban 
electric properties are being shut down. An increasing 
number of manufacturing plants is being located away 

1. Vioe-rpresident and Chief Engineer, Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of Southern DisL No. 4 of the 
A. I. E. E., Atlanta. Ga., Oct. 29-31. 1928. 
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a large industrial territory in a unified and centrally controlled 
system. For illustration, a general description of the generating 
and distribution system of the Duke Power Company, operating in 
the Piedmont section of the Carolinas. is given. 


from the large centers of population, this trend towards 
decentralization being made possible by reason of the 
fact that high-tension transmission lines can be tapped 
at suitable locations away from metropolitan areas. 
Old inefficient water-power plants are being overhauled 
and existing hydro stations utilizing only aportion of the 
available water-power of the stream are being rebuilt 
and enlmg;ed so as to lower the cost of the electric 
power generated. 

A striking example showing the development of a 
local concern organized for the sale of electricity gener¬ 
ated at a single water-power plant about 23 years ago 
to one of the largest central stations generating and dis¬ 
tributing systems in the world is given by the Duke 
Power Company operating in the Piedmont section of 
the Carolinas. This company is now operating a 
number of hydro and steam electric plants having an 
aggregate installed capacity of 873,895 kv-a., and the 
power is fed into a transmission and distribution system 
consisting of approximately 4000 mi. of circuits, of which 
about 50 per cent are 100,000-volt steel tower lines. 
One hundred and sixty thriving industrial communities 
and many isolated cotton mills and factories are served 
by these lines, and in 1927 the total power generated 
and purchased by the Duke Power Ssrstem amounted 
to 1,745,776,428 kw-hr. This compares with an 
average output of 19,000,000 kw-hr. of the old Catawba 
Station, which was the first plant operated and which 
was redesigned and reconstructed in 1925. 

The generating system of the Duke Power Company 
may be subdivided into the following groups: 

1. Hydro stations which use the fall and run of the 
river. 

2. Hydro stations which use the fall and run of the 
river plus a small amount of storage taking care of the 
night and Sunday flow and, perhaps, of minor weekly 
fluctuations of the flow of the river. 

3. Hydro stations which have a large storage capac¬ 
ity behind them and which are used as a valve, or 
outlet, to supply the deficiency in power of other sta¬ 
tions during low-water seasons. 

4. Steam plants designed to operate intermittentiy 
and during low-water periods, termed “stand-by plants.” 

5. Steam plants designed to operate twelve months 
of the year and capable of suppljdng a constant amount 
of power, termed “base plante.” 

Of special interest are the twelve hydro stations 
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located on the Catawba River the flow of which is 
almost completely regulated so that all these stations 
may be classjod under Group 3. Beginning with the 
power plant farthest upstream, the names and installed 
capacities of these stations are as follows: 

Name of Rated capacity 

hydro station of station 

on Catawba River kv-a. 


Bridgewater. 25,000 

Rhodhiss.1. 21,875 

Oxford. 45,000 

Lookout Shoals. 23,400 

Mountain Island.. 75,000 

Catawba. 75,000 

Fishing Creek. 37,500 

Great Falls. 30,000 

Dearborn. 56,250 

Rocky Creek. 30,000 

Cedar Creek. 56,250 

Wateree. 70,000 

Total. 555,275 


The Bridgewater, Rhodhiss, and Oxford Stations, 
located in the upper region of the Catawba River, and 
the Catawba Station, located below the junction of the 
South Fork of the Catawba River, have large storage 
reservoirs behind them for the retention of the flood- 
waters and excess flow of the river. 

The aggregate installed capacity of the six steam 
power plants is 244,313 kv-a., of which the Buck Station, 
using powdered fuel and having a rated capacity of 
87,600 kv-a., is to be classed under Group 5. It should 
be added that the Duke Power Company now has 
under construction a large powdered fuel steam power 
station on the Catawba River near the Mountain 
Island hydro station, where an amplesupply of condens¬ 
ing water is available. This station is located closest 
to the center of gravity of the entire load system and 
the initial installation will consist of two 60,000-kw. 
units, whereas the plans call for an ultimate installation 
of 480,000 kw. 

The hydro stations to be classed under Groups 1 and 
2 are operated in conjimction with the stand-by steam 
plants under Group 4, which arrangement will permit 
the most effective utilization of the stream flow under 
the conditions. The locations and rated capacities of 
these stations are as follows: 


Name,of 
hydro station 

Name of 
river 

Rated capacity 
of station kv-a. 

Gaston Shoals.. 

-Broad. 

.. 12,760 

09 Island. 

... .Broad... 

.. 22,500 

Tuxedo. 

.... Green, i. 

6,260 

Turner. 

.... Green. 

6,880 

Portman Shoals_ 


9,500 

Gregg Shoals____ 

... .Savannah_ 

2,260 

Lake Lure. 

... .RockyBroad. 

4,500 

Saluda. 

... .Saluda. 

2,600 

Idols. 

... .Yadkin. 

1,000 

Plants of less than 1000 kv-a. capacity.. 

6,077 


Total.. 74,307 

The steam power plants are located at strategical 


points of the system; combining Groups 4 and 5, 


they are: 

Name of Rated capacity 

steam station of station kv-a. 


Buck.'.. 87,600 

Eno. 31,250 

Greensboro. 8,000 

Greenville. 8,000 

Mount HoUy. 45,500 

Tiger. 37,600 

Stations leased. 26,563 

Total. 244,313 

A summary giving the generating capacity of the 
Duke Power System, arranged by groups, discloses the 
following interesting facts: 

Total rated Per cent of 

Number capacity of total capacity 

of group stations kv-a. of entire system 


Hydro No. 1.... 7,777 . 0.89 

Hydro No. 2.... 66,630 . 7.61 

Hydro No. 3.... 556,276 . 63.54 

Steam No. 4.... 166,813. 17.95 

Steam No. 5.... 87,500 . 10.01 

All groups. 873,896 100.00 


If the steam power station of 150,000 kv-a. initial 
capacity now imder construction is included, the ratio 
of steam to total generating capadty of the system will 
be increased from 27.96 pw cent to 38.51 per cent. 

To give an outline of the transmission and distribu¬ 
tion system of the Duke Power Company, 100,000-volt 
double-circuit feeder lines from pointe of concentration 
of power generation tap the 100,000-volt double-circuit 
trunk lines running through the load centers of the 
Piedmont Section of the Carolinas. At these centers, 
the current is stepped down to44,000voltsand delivered 
to the distribution system. The object of using the 
lower voltage is to reduce the cost of the substations 
serving the large power customers and public utility 
branches of the company; and wherever feasible, a 
genfflating station is tied-in directly to the 44,000-volt 
system to avoid double transformation. 

At present approximately the following lines are in 
operation: 

Approximate 
Voltage length of oir- 

of oirouit cuit miles 


100,000. 2000 

44,000. 1900 

13,200. 100 

The standard secondary delivery voltages are 676 
and 2300. 

Interconnection of the Duke Power Company's 
trunk lines is made for delivery of large blocks of power 
to it at the High Rock Station on the Yadkin River of 
the Tallassee Power Company, and a line is contemplated 
for coimection with the hydro plant of the Lexington 
Water Power Company, now under construction on 
the Saluda River near Columbia, S. C. Intercormections 
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for interchange of power and stand-by service are made 
with the trunk lines of the South-Eastern Power 
Company and the Carolina Power & light Company. 

In the process of development of the Duke Power 
Company effort w£« made to maintain the entire system 
in good operating condition and to obtain the best 
results by making improvements on existing plants 
wherever necessary, even to the extent of abandon¬ 
ing old plants in the interest of fuller and more efficient 
utilization of the properties. This latter policy was 
followed up with the fullest success in the case of the 
old Catawba Station representing an investment of 
more than one million doUars. 

As already mentioned, this hydro plant containing 
eight rope-driven generators of a total capacity of 8000 
kv-a. was built 23 years ago. The normal head at this 
station was 23 ft. and the over-all efficiency of the plant 
was about 70 per cent. The storage capacity of the 
pond was practically negligible and to obtain the benefit 
of the night and Sunday flow, the plant had to be opi¬ 
ated continuously. Furthermore, the available uniform 


flow at this station was conriderably augmented due to 
the regulating effect of tbe large storage reservoirs, 
since built on the Upper Catawba River. The question 
therefore arose whethM- additional machinery should be 
installed and the old plant overhauled or the dam be 
raised so that the water would back to the tail-race of 
the company’s Mountain Island Station, 26 mi. further 
upstream, thus creating another large storage reservoir. 


and the building of an entirely new power house. By 
the adoption of this latter scheme, not only a reservoir 
of approximately ten billion cubic feet available storage 
capacity was created, making an additional related 
flow available at the existing stations on the lower 
Catawba River with a combined head of 250 ft., but 
the installation of the new power station could be. 
increased from 8000 kv-a. of the old station to 76,000 
kv-a. due to the i^her head of 70 ft. and full utilization 
of the regulated stream flow. 

The map in Fig. 1 shows the outline of the states 
of North and South Carolina. There is shown by dots, 
each 10,000 spindles located within these two states. 
It will readily be noted that the industrial expansion 
follows the transmission lines of a central system. 

Notwithstanding the great industrial development in 
the Carolines driring the last ten years, the prospects 
for further growth of the electric light and power 
business are very bright. The demand for power and light 
in the home, on the farm, and in industries is increaring 
steadily and new fields are being opened up constantly. 


In anticipation of this ever increasing demand for 
electric energy, the Duke Power Company is going 
ahead with a definite program of extensions and im- 
provemMits to its system to meet future service 
requirements. 


Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 212. 
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Southeastern Power & Light System 

Interesting Features of Development and Operation 

A. T. HUTCHINS* 

Non-Member 

Synopsis* The rapid growth of the Southeastern Power & methods and importance of load dispatching together with interesting 
Light system is noted. The long forecast of system load which has features of a new steam unit of 60,000-kw. capacity^ and interesting 
been made together xoith some other features of development are pre~ features of design for a hydro plant at Jordan Dam rapidly nearing 
senied briefly. . A short discussion of the routine of operating completion are included. 


L arge interconnected groups of public service units 
are receiving a great deal of attention at this 
time. The growth of the systems here in the 
Southeastern Section has been discussed at some length 
in a number of articles which have appeared during 
the past several months, so that it is impossible to 
discuss such problems without some repetition. Some 
pf the articles have gone into detail in discussing im¬ 
portant features of design and operation. We shall 
attempt to point out briefly a number of features which 
we think may be of interest. 

Among the larger groups of public utilities, the South¬ 
eastern Power & Light Company is scarcely more than 
an infant. Organized in 1924, the last important 
changes in its structure were made only a few months 
past. The generation reported for 1925,1926, and 1927 
were approximately 1.2, 2.0, and 2.2 billion kw-hr. 
The increase in 1926 over 1925 was largely due to the 
addition of the Georgia companies. 

Advantages from Interconnection 
During its short life there have been realized for its 
rabsidiaries many important benefits from physical 
interconnection and coordinated load dispatching. 
Improvement in economy of operation has been se¬ 
cured, first, by carrymg the load of Small communities 
over lines from sources of low cost of generation, and 
second, by coordinated use of hydro plants of the 
storage and run-of-river type and of steam plants, and 
by construction of new plants in units of large capacity. 
Improved service has been secured through better 
interconnections and increased number of sources of 
power. The ^companying map. Pig. 1, shows the main 
transmission lines connecting the larger loads with the 
principal generating plants. The advantage to the 
load districts resulting from service from a number of 
lines from different directions is easily appreciated 
when it is noted that severe meteorological disturbances 
do not often occur simultaneously over a wide area. 
Usually only a narrow zone is affected by wind storms 
of such severity as to disable a circuit so that it cannot 
be reclosed after tripping. Similarly storms accom- 

♦Superintendent of Production, Alabama Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of the Southern District No. 

4 of the A. I. E. E. 


panied by severe lightning usually travel over the 
country so that these disturbances are not simulta¬ 
neous over wide areas. In general, the larger loads are 
supplied by lines a,nd plants of such capacity that 
service is maintained even if more than one line is out 
of service. These facts explain the great improvement 
secured by building lines supplying the same area 
along routes separated from each other. 

System Planning 

Extensive surveys of load prospects in every section 
of the territory have been projected several years into 
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Power & Light Company’s System 

the future. Although it is known that the best of such 
^timates will miss the final development, some very 
important features are well defined. The location of 
important water power sites is knoym, the extent of 
coal fields and coal qualities is fairly well known, and 
the major trunk lines for the system have already been 
built. With this foundation, a study of load densities, 
for the various sections of. the system, extending ten or 
twelve ye^s into the future, are of value principally to 
prevent any construction which would not fit with good 
toonomy into the final set-up. This being secured, the 
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procedure resolves itself into making definite plans to 
care for load conditions two years in advance. 

Hydro Plants 

Engineers are familiar with the usual method of the 
evaluation of a stream at a point under consideration 
as a site of a hydroelectric plant using the entire history 
of stream flow, the power—per cent—time curves for 
the stream, and an estimate of the cost of construction, 
including, transmission lines to the load. 

More engineering judgment is required for the evalua¬ 
tion of local conditions, such items as foundations, pro¬ 
tection for abutments in earth banks, and protection of 
downstream surface exposed to erosion by water spilled 
at high heads. We will discuss some details of design 
a little later. 

In general, the hydraulic structures being built for 
this system have a relatively high factor of safety, due 
first to the point of view of the engineers, and, no doubt, 
partly to the comparatively short history of stream 
flows resulting in a greater uncertainty as to maximum 
flow to be expected. 

Although most of the hydro plants follow conven¬ 
tional lines there is an occasional plant whose design 
includes features of interest. 

The design of Jordan Dam which is located about 18 
mi. down stream from Mitchell Dam on the Coosa 
River makes use of a variation in forebay level and the 
buttress type of power house which may be of interest. 

Descriptions of the Thurlow back-water suppressor 
installed at Mitchell Dam have been published* and 
these will not be repeated here. It is only necessary to 
note that the use of the suppressor will maintain normal 
head on the plant with flows up to 170,000 cu. ft. per 
sec. at which flow the tail race is up about 15 ft. 

The design at Jordan Dam takes advantage of this 
feature and raises the forebay level 7 ft. to compensate 
for tail-race rises at high flows. 

The normal tail-race level at Mitchell Dam is at 
elevation 282 to 283. The spillway at Jordan is 1122 
ft. long with 612 ft. open at elevation 283. The 
remainder is controlled by 17 gates whose crest is at 
elevation 290, each gate being 30 ft. long and 18 ft. 
deep. 

With a stream flow of 52,000 cu. ft. per sec. approxi¬ 
mately 17,000 cu. ft. per sec. maybe used through the four 
36,000-hp. wheels and 35,000 cu. ft. per sec. will flow 
through the open spillway section bringing the forebay 
level to the elevation 290 and actually increasing the 
head on the plant. It is expected that this seven-foot 
rise in the forebay level will compensate for the tail 
race rise up to stream flows of 75,000 cu. ft. per sec. 

It is apparent that while 283 is the elevation for the 
tail race at Mitchell Dam and also the open spillway 
at Jordan, the backwater suppressor at Mitchell Dam 
will maintain full head against the rise of seven feet. 

*“New Developments in Hydroeleotrio Power Plant Designs,” 
by J. A, Simit, Amer.Soo.Meoh. Eng. Trans., Vol. 44,p. 361-22. 


In addition to this the open spillway avoids the neces¬ 
sity for operating spillway gates except for flows above 
52,000 cu. ft. per sec. 

A general idea of the buttress type power house is 
shown in Fig. 5. At each end of the building and be- 
• tween units, buttresses extend from the upstream face 
of the powerhouse to the solid masonry between draft 
tubes, thus carrying the greater part of the load on this 
section of the dam. Such design permits the location, 
of units 40 ft. nearer the face of the dam, and shortens 
the penstocks by that distance. 

Steam Plants 

The position of new steam plants in the load diagram 
and the determination of the .use factor will define the 
relation of increased investment, increased efficiency, 
and the resulting over-all economy with a known 
fuel cost. 

The use of either 600-lb. or 1200-lb. pr^sure of steam 
with reheat cycles and the combined cycle of mercury 
vapor and steam has had wide publicity and plants 
using these cycles are increasing in number with a 
possible trend to neglect 600-lb. pressure and step from 
400-lb. to 800-lb. or 1200-lb. pressure. 

The most recent unit under construction on this system 
is designed to use 400-lb. pressure at the turbine throttle, 
a steam temp^ature of 725 deg. fahr., and a net 
economy of the plant for a year’s output of approxi¬ 
mately 16,000 B. t. u. per kw-hr. On account of high 
temperatures of circulating water at Gorgas, this unit 
was designed for best efficiency with 2-in. back pressure 
at the exhaust nozzle. Some of the essential features 
of this unit are as follows: 

Turbo generator—60,000-kw., 90 power factor, 
13,800-volt, single-shaft, 1800-rev. per min., dosed 
genCTator cooling system rising raw water for cooling. 

Turbine—three valves 17-stage with 4 bleed points for 
heating the feed water to 360 deg. fahr. at 62,000 kw. 
load and a B. t. u. rate chargeable to the turbine—11,360 
B. t. u. per kw-hr. at that load. 

The unit is built for a maximum load of 66,667 kw. 
at unity power factor. Steam will be supplied to this 
turbine from two boilers, each rated at 3040 hp. and 
equipped with pulverized fuel burners and fans of 
sufficient capadty to secure a maximum rating of 
450,000 lb. per hr. Witii each boiler there is installed 
a plate type air preheater of 30,600 sq. ft. and fin type 
side and rear walls with 3050 sq. ft. of surface. Each 
boiler is equipped with eight cylindrical burners for hori¬ 
zontal firing and has a furnace with cubical contents of 
24,000 cu. ft. so that there will be a release of 18,000 
B. t. u. per cu. ft. per hr. at normal rating, this bdng 
approximately 350,000 lb. of steam per boiler per hr. 
and the specified effidency of boiler unit and furnace 
at that output is 83.7 per cent. 

The two boilers will be supplied with pulverized coal 
through a central. S 3 ratem from three 15-ton Raymond 
mills having 6 rolls each. These are arranged for mill 
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drying and the air exhaust from the system with the 
fines not thrown down in the cyclones goes directly 
to the furnace. This provides a ^stem as free from 
escaping dust as is possible to secure. In fact, a great, 
deal of attention to design is given to securing freedom 
from dust in all parts of the plant. 

It may be interesting to note the reason for some of 
these features of design. 

The unit arrangement is followed without spares, 
capacity at the hydro plants being available in case of a 
drop in load on any st^m plant luiit. The use of 400- 
lb. pressure at the throttle resvilts in maximum drum 
pressure of 476-lb. gage, and this necessitated the use 
of 600-lb. valves and fittings. It was found that the 
increased capacity of the turbine and slight increase 
in efficiency more than compensated for the added cost 
of valves and fittings designed for 600-lb. pressure over 
those for 400-lb. pressure. 

The u^ of air preheatCTS and a correspondingly high 
temperature of gases leaving the boiler surface with the 
high pressure used showed good economy in the use of 
the foxu^Ji bleed point for feed water heating. How¬ 
ever, on accoimt of crowding of piping and heaters and 
consequent difficulty in operation and maintenance, 
it is likely that the next unit will use only three bleed 
points for feed-water heating. 

‘ Lines and Tie-in Paciutebs 

Lines are always designed for economy based on load 
and use factor but the necessity for carrying loads with 
one or more circuits out results in a system which is 
more or less flexible and which, under certain con¬ 
ditions, makes a maximum use of reg ulating equipment 
such as synchronous condense or spare generators 
operated as condensers. 


plants was determined by the fact that these partic¬ 
ular plants are required by the allocation of load to 
operate part time as a generating plant and part time 
as substations. 

In a system so extensive and having generating 
plants using stream flow varying so greatly from season 
to season or over a cycle of years the securing of high 
load factors on transmission lines is extremely difficult 
and increased losses, due to overloading under unusual 
conditions, must be accepted in place of the cost of 
additional copper and a lower use factor. 

The combination of run-of-iivOT and storage plants, 
served by the same lines, is, in general, advantageous, 
but extreme conditions arise under which it is not 
practicable to transmit with normal losses the output 
from these plants to the load. 

Routine meta* testing, checking of relays and pro¬ 
tective equipment, systenii voltage surveys, and routine 
checking of equipment are earned out in a regular 
program. Daily reports show system performance 
setting out distribution of energy and its soimce at 
generating plants. Accompanying these is a statement 
of all unusual conditions, line interruptions, etc. 
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Fia. 2 —Graph Showing Incebasb in Turbine Bppiciency 
AFTER Change in Draft Tube 


The conditions where design based on pure engi¬ 
neering warrants the use of higher voltages for 
transmission, high-speed excitation of generators, 
synchronous condensers, and tap changing transformers 
are receiving a great deal of attention from writes for 
the technical and trade press and will not be discussed 
here. 

At this time 125-kv-a. capacity in synchronous 
condensers are installed at advantageous points on the 
system. One of these having a capacity of 15,000 
kv-a., located at Lindale, Georgia, is equipped with a 
high-speed excitation system. A 90-mi. line from the 
U. S. Government plants on the Tennessee River to 
Gorges, near Birmingham, has been in operation at 
154 kv. for some time. A 133-mi. line from Martin 
Dam to the Atlanta district is spaced and insnlated for 
the same voltage. Three of the newer hydro plants, 
the last of which will not be in service until next year, 
were designed for high speed excitation. 

A capacity of 110,000 kv-a. in tap changing trans¬ 
formers for regulating voltage while carrying load are 
in use or purchased for installation at three of the 
generating plants. This location at the generating 


Solid lino shows efhciency after a hydraiicone was installod 

Reports from individual plants show the details of 
operations. Steam-plant reports include a heat balance 
for the day’s operation, and hydro plant reports show a 
record of water used, stored, or passed over the spillway. 
At the hydro plants records of the operation of the 
wheels at the gate opening used and the discharge 
through the spillway gates are employed to check the 
stream-flow gages. At an earlier period the results from 
tests of models and the specifications of the manu- 
f^turers WK-e used for rating of the wheels. For some 
time there has been in progress a series of tests which 
will include one unit of each of the various sizes and 
manufacture. To date these tests have been of high 
value. 

An example of extreme value is shown in the ac¬ 
companying ^phs in Fig. 2. The broken line shows- 
the characteristics of the hydraulic unit as first in¬ 
stalled, and the solid line, the improvement made 
through a change in the draft tube by installing a. 
hydraucone. 

It is often possible to install at the time of testing a 
pair of piezometers in the penstock and scroll case so- 
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arranged that the differential may be determined by the 
use of a manometer and the values plotted in terms of 
water flow and thus be available for check runs at any 
later date. 

It is found that a careful audit of stream flow and 
water use, especially for flows less than the capacity 
of the plant, is of real value in securing maximum output 
or maximum time operation at gate openings of high 
efficiency. This, of course, implies a nice cooperation 
between plant operators and load dispatchers. 


Fig. 3—^Load Curve—Typical Day, Normal Dry Month 



Load Dispatching 

In a system so wide-spread, serving a considerable 
portion of three states and a part of fourtii state which 
is interconnected, the work of load dispatching becomes 
extremely important. The load dispatchers must be 
responsible for coordinating the entire system, not 
only for daily and weekly runs but they must follow 
through for an entire year or even a cycle of two or 
three years on some well conceived program for co¬ 
ordinated use of hydro plants—^both those having 
storage capacity and run-of-river plants—^and the 
various steam plants, each having its own characteris¬ 
tics of economy and protection to a particular load. 

In general, the run-of-river hydro plants are operate^ 
on the base load whenever the stream flow approaches 
the capacity of the t>lant. During the dry weather 
such plants are operated on a daily or weekly cycle to 
secure the maximum output in hours of peak load. 
On the other hand, those hydro plants supplied from 
storage reservoirs will be operated on a schedule based 
on stream-flow variations for a year or even more, and 
effort is being made to have full reservoirs available for 
the dry season of each year, including a year of low 


stream flow. This will permit replacing some of the 
loss of capacity at the run-of-river hydro plants result¬ 
ing from extremely low stream flow. 

The steam generation will vary widely from a mini¬ 
mum during wet weather seasons, when run-of-river 
plants are carrying full load, to a maximum dining 
periods of lowest stream flow. 

Typical plant operation during a wet and a dry day 
in a year having ordinary seasonal stream flows is 
shown on Figs. 3 and 4. 

Fig. 3 shows conditions in October of 1927 when the 
storage plants existing at that time were being used for 
a considerable output to supplement the run-of-river 
plants at which the stream flows were low during that 
month. The steam plants operated throughout tiie 
twenty-four hours of the day together with run-of- 
rivOT energy purchased from the government at Muscle 
Shoals, which plant was available only on a basis of 
constant output. The other run-of-river power was 
blocked into the daily peak together with most of the 
output from the storage plants. 



Fig. 4—Load Curve—Typical Day, Normal Wet Month 


In a sharp contrast to this. Fig. 4 shows the daily 
load diagram for March of 1928 und^ conditions which 
may be termed normal in wet weather. Storage at this 
time was being built up, and the most efficient steam 
plants were being run for a half million kw-hr. daily, 
as shown, to carry the load with the output from the 
run-of-river hydro plants and a small output from the 
storage plants. Stream flow into storage above that 
used by the plants is plotted above the load curve. 
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scheme of operation is set out very nicely by this contrast. 

The output from the storage hydro plants of the sys¬ 
tem in service in 1927, secured by a maximtun draw¬ 
down, is approximately 230,000,000 kw-hr. 

The use of Upper and Ix>wer Tallas^e plants, the 
first finished in June 1928 and the latter to be put into 
service in 1929, will increase this output through the 
use of water stored at Martin Dam by approximately 
130,000,000 kw-hr. so that the output from stored water 
in 1930 will have nearly the same ratio to the total load 
at that time as shown in these load diagrams. 

The maximum hourly load carried by the storage 
plants in 1927 is shown as 165,000 kw. with fairly long- 
hour use. Capacity available in 1930 will be double 
this amount with provision in the hydraulic structures 
for 80,000 kw. additional which may be installed when 
the proportion of steam generating capacity has greatly 
increased and the storage plants are pushed highpr into 



Transverse cross-section through center line of unit 


the peak. The economy of such added capacity at 
the hydro plants is based on a cost of construction of 
about 50 per cent of that for steam units. 

This cost does not indude the lines and tie-in facili¬ 
ties and therefore some advantage would be lost if 
the peak loads to be carried were served over new cir¬ 
cuits at a greater distance in the case of hydro units 
than for steam umts. -Additional units at existing 
hydro plants usually call for only an Mctension of build¬ 
ing, a penstock and draft tube, ^e generating unit 
itself ^th the necessaiy transformer capacity and 
auxliaries. Additional capacity in steam plants costs 
the s^e per kw. as the original plant except (1) for 
combined use of certain facilities such as red estate, 
water supply, etc., (2) any saving which can be ma;de by 
accepting lower efficiency on accoxmt of low use factor. 

Returning to the subject of load dispatdiing, it is 


regulation is possible must take into consideration the 
cost of steam generation at the various steam plants 
and an allocation of the load to the lowest cost plants 
for their maximum use for the required output from fuel, 
taking reasonable care to avoid a later loss of water 
from the storage plants. This is, indeed, a most 
difficult problem and has turned the attention of engi¬ 
neers in the various parts of the country to the study 
of recurring cycles in weatha* conditions or stream flow 
and an attempt at some interpretation which may be 
used for long time forecast of stream flows. Much of 
interest along this line has been accomplished, but 
much more is needed in order to secure anything that 
may be dependable. 

Besides the studies which take up the general 
economic phases of load distribution between the 
plants from season to season, there, of course, fall to 
the lot of the load dispatchers the loading of plants and 
lines to maintain service under all conditions and to 
manipulate the use of equipment so as to secure proper 
voltage conditions through the entire system. To this 
is added the daily control of streams so as* to secure 
relief from flood conditions and whenever possible 
obtain full heads at the run of river plants for peak 
load periods. 

Seasonal Maintenance op Equipment 

On a system where the only source of supply is from 
steam plants, there is necessarily provided sufficient 
capacity so that units may be available in turn as 
required for inspection. Practically all operating 
companies make it a practise to inspect the large tur¬ 
bines once every year. On such systems, it sometimes 
happens that the load demand approaches capacity 
so closely that the inspection must be made during 
seasons of low demand, thus making all equipment 
available for operation during the year’s peak. 

In contrast with this, it is interesting to note tiie 
schedule of inspection and naaintenance possible where 
the plants have a fairly definite seasonal requirement. 
On this system turbo-generator units at the steam 
plants are scheduled for infection during the wet 
months of the year, which are included in January to 
June. ^ During this time, besides the regular dis- 
mantiing and inspection, any pre-scheduled major 
repairs are also undertaken. Similarly the work on 
the hydraulic units at the run of river plaints is under¬ 
taken during the dry months when only a portion of the 
installed equipment is needed to use the entire stream 
flow. 

Repair op Wheels by Electric Welding 

"nie largest single item of maintenance of hydraulic 
units is the welding of wheels to replace metal lost 
through pitting. 

Very rapid pitting of east iron runners at one of our 
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plants brought about conditions calling for extensive 
repairs by welding. Cast steel inserts of considerable 
size were used and the metal of the wheel surrounding 
these was built up to normal thickness by electric 
welding. 

The results of this work have emphasized to our 
operators that repairs should not be delayed in the hope 
that the pitting will cease as a natural course of events. 
On the other hand, we are convinced that repair by 
welding should be undertaken just as soon as any con¬ 
siderable. area has lost metal to such an extent that a 
layer of metal placed by electric welding can be used 
to good advantage. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning 
the use of special metals for surfacing repair sections to 
reduce the rate of pitting. At this time, the results 
of the work done for us are not such that we can add 
anything definite to this item. 

Besides such maintenance work, we find it necessary 
to overhaul completely the moving parts from the 
servo-motors to and including the wicket gates every 
. twelve to fifteen years. This work includes the re¬ 
placing of worn liners, bushings, rings, pins, welding 
up the shafts of wicket gates which may be worn, and, 
in general, bringing these parts of the machine prac¬ 
tically to a new condition. 

The schedule for maintenance of equipment at the 
storage plants may not be forecast as definitely as for 
the steam plants and run-of-river plants, since a high 
flow into the pond supplying such a plant may result 
in the use of these plants on the same schedule as a 
run-of-river plant at certain periods of the year, and, 
therefore, the maintenance schedule for these plants 
is set up only a few weeks in advance. By carrying on 
maintenance as far as practicable during the season of 
low generation at the steam plants a further benefit is 
secured, namely, the reduction in labor turn-over and 
a more advantageous use of the force of men necessarily 
continuously employed at the steam plants. 

Modem steam-electric units should be available for 
use 85 per cent of the time. With spare units available 
to permit inspection and repair, thefactor of availability, 
when required, should approach 100 per cent. By 
means of scheduling inspection as outlined above, we 
have obtained a factor of availability, when required, 
of 99 per cent for three years, and of 99 per cent for 
the year 1927. 

Hydraulic Structures 

Throughout the history of the subsidiary companies 
of the Southeastern Power & Light Company there has 
never been any necessity for repairs to hydraulic 
structures at any of the major plants. The Upper 
Tallassee Plant, built in the nineties for the Emerson- 
McMillan Company, was destroyed by a flood in 1920, 
before being purchased by the Alabama Power Com¬ 
pany. This dam was replaced in 1924, using the equip¬ 
ment at the old plant, and since that time has been, 


raised so as to secure a 58-ft. head and. a new plant has 
been built. The erosion of concrete from the spillway 
sections of any of the dams is thoroughly negligible, 
and at the oldest plant on the Coosa River, Lock 12, 
a survey of the river bed immediately below the dam 
shows excellent conditions. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have touched very 
briefly upon those features of system extension, opera¬ 
tion, and maintenance which seem to us to present 
points of at least passing interest. A great deal of' 
additional detail is of course at hand, but its presenta¬ 
tion is scarcely warranted when so many of the subjects 
touched upon have been discussed at great length in 
various articles in the technical and trade press. 
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Discussion 

ECONOMIES IN CENTRAL POWER SERVICE 

(Lee) 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY'S 
SYSTEM 

(Hutchins) 

Atlanta, Ga., October 29, 1928 

W. E. Mitchell* The system that Mr. Lee has built up, in 
the Duke Power Company, is very nearly ideal. He started 
out with a hydro system, and fortunately he was able to find load 
centers interspersed between his logical and economical hydro 
developments, which made it possible to shift load back and 
forth, and to get power to the market with the shortest trans¬ 
mission lines. He was working then, for this dollar economy 
which he has been teUing you about. Then, as in other ntilily 
companies which have started with hydro developments, he 
found very soon that the so-called unhmited amounts of water 
became very much limited as compared to the market, and he 
was forced to go to some other form of power. With Mr. Lee, 
as generally in the Southeast, it has been coal. Some in other 
places will go to oil. 

In the Southeastern Power and Light Company when we came 
to installing these steam plants, we must locate them on ample 
bodies of cooling water, and of course as close to the load as 
possible. This didn’t happen by chance. It came through 
thorough study and weighing of load centers, transmission cost, 
and all other items. We haven’t been quite as fortunate in the 
plant locations as Mr. Lee. A large part of our hydro develop¬ 
ment in the state of Georgia is up in the northern part, and we 
had to come 100 miles to get to the main load. In Alabama, 
it was in the southern part, and we had to carry the power north. 
But with the growth of those systems, exactly as in the growth 
of any system, we are finding that now as we build the steam 
plants we are getting a better distribution of plants with reference 
to load, which is going to make for more economic use of aU our 
transmission lines. 

We are also learning a lesson that Mr. Lee has explained, of 
the value of the base-load steam plants as plants for fill i n g up 
the storage reservoirs. Studies very much more thorough have 
been made in the last few years, of our available water in the 
effort to get out the last Idlowatt-hour. As an example, we 
started up steam plants in April this year to make certain of 
having storage reservoirs full on the first of August. 

As we learn more about the river flows, as we develop readings 
over a greater number of years, I believe the time will come when 
we can forecast stfll more accurately our available water, and 
the cycles in which it is likely to come, which will permit of more 
complete use of it, and that will mean, of course, piore economical 
power development. 

In this section of the country which some may think is rather 
backward, the first real interoonnection of a high-voltage type 
of high capacity was made, beWeen Mr. Lee’s system and the 
system of the Georgia Power Company. One of lie next largest 
interconnections was between the Georgia Power Company and 
the Alabama Power Company. 

We learned years ago the value of coordinated effort and of 
interlinking the systems of different companies and so have got 
the benefit of the diversity of these different systems. This, 
of course, was brought out most clearly in 1925, during the very 
severe drought when power was shifted from system to system 
so that actually power generated at Muscle Shoals was available 
up in North Carolina, some 600 miles away, keeping mills at work 
that would otherwise have been idle. That is one of the benefits 
that has come from this closer coordination between the systems. 
In the individual systems, we go still further. As the systems 
get larger, we can get more out of each kilowatt capacity that 
we install. We ought to be able, I believe, to install each kilo¬ 


watt capacity at a lower dollar cost, and it ought to be a more 
efficient Idlowatt-hour when we get it. I am talking of dollars, 
not thermal efficiency, because we often lose sight of that. In 
our business we ought to be interested in the final doUai* cost, not 
thermal efficiency, because that is the thing that it has to be 
finally ipeasured by. That wiU tell whether we are going to 
keep on lowering this cost per kilowatt-hour and developing more 
capacity per dollar of investment. 

W, S. Lees Mr. Hutchins* descriptions are very interesting. 
There is a peculiar coincidence, the steam station which is being 
built by his company and one very similar, being built by my 
company. The engineering staffs of both companies investi¬ 
gated the matter of type of station about the same time, in¬ 
dependently; they came to pretty nearly the same conclusions, 
so I t-.Tiink I can congratulate him on the type of plant they are 
building. We are now constructing what we know as the River 
Bend Steam Station. Two 68,500-kv-a. units at 450-lb. boiler 
pressure, 725 deg. total temperature, 4-stage bleeding are being 
installed in this station. 

It is interesting to know why both companies decided to use 
450-lb. pressure. Preliminary designs and estimates were made 
by my sta^ for complete plant at 450-lb., 650 lb., and 1200-lb. 
pressure. Leaving out the steam generating equipment there 
was little difference in the total cost of the plant. Steam generat¬ 
ing equipment for 450-lb. steam pressure costs approximately 
17 per cent of the station. Steam generating equipment for 1200 
lb. pressure costs approximately twice as much as for 450-lb. 
pressure; therefore, the cost of a station equipped with 1200-lb. 
steam pressure is about 17 per cent over a station equipped with 
450 lb. 

Out service is for 100 per cent load factor when the plant is 
operated, and during certain periods of the year there is a total 
shut-down. This increased cost of installation, with interest 
and depreciation, brought the cost up so that 1200-lb. pressure 
was not desirable for our use. Higher steam pressures, no doubt, 
will be used but they will only be used when the load factor and 
service can use them at a profit. 

The Duke system is not operated normally seotionalized. 
The system usually works in parallel but in the event of any 
local disturbance or local storm, the operators immediately 
sectionalize it to keep disturbances from interfering with other 
parts of the system. 

It is true that as the system gets larger we are forced to use 
much bigger switches that have a much larger rupturing capacity. 

Referring to Mr. Hutchins’ discussion of efficiency of water 
wheels, in our e^erience we find with a larger system and a 
great number of units, the operating department often operates 
more units than are. necessary, endeavoring to get advantage of 
their synchronous effect on the line. During periods of high 
water there is no loss on this account, but in low water often 
units operate at a very low point of efficiency. We require 
the operating department to send record of the load, number of 
machines, and output to the engineering department promptly. 
They are computed by the engineering department and returned 
to the operating department showing the amount of energy 
loss due to inefficient load on the water wheels. It requires 
about three days to get these reports back to the operating 
department. This has resulted in a great saving in the efficiency 
on all of the stations. 

A. T« Hutchins: In connection with Mr. Lee’s comments, 
I might bring out the conditions existing at our hydro plants 
during periods where the flow of the river is less than the capacity 
of the plant. Under such conditions, we operate the units in 
service whenever possible at the gate opening of noaximum 
efficiency. Units required for standby are run as synchronous 
motors with the wicket gates closed and the governor set to start 
opening the gates at about one cycle below common frequency. 
In this way we get very good standby service and avoid operating 
units at less than their best efficiency, (the point shown either 
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by test or by manufacturers specifications as the best points). 
Recently, we have done just as Mr. Lee outlined and are auditing 
the stream fiow against the turbine hours at points of maximum 
efficiency. 

We carry this through the entire year and show accumulated 
losses based upon maximum efficiency secured by operating 
wheels with the best gate opening. Furthermore we have 
sufficient storage capacity on ^e system now so that we can 
usually operate the steam plants also at maximum efficiency. 

I want to bring out one more point. The map (Fig. 1 of the 
paper) does not show all of the properties of the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company. The outlying towns served by only 
one line may require operation of steam units at certain times 
in order to protect service and this is provided. 


J. M* Oliver: I want to ask Mr. Hutchings-what his avail¬ 
able methods are for testing hydro urdts. 

A. T. Hutchins: I can say that none of us knows what the 
limits are on conditions at a hydro plant for a fairly accurate 
test. We raised a question as to whether or not it would be of 
any use to attempt a test on these units with so small a volume 
ahead of the wicket gates on the machines. Professor Alien, 
the originator of the Allen Method, said that he thought it was 
possible, by putting the first stage of his apparatus right at the 
penstock gate grooves, to get sufficient volume so that he could 
get fair accuracy, but many of us questioned it. 

Here in Georgia, they are carrying on now some tests of hydro 
units. Some of the work has produced what seemed to be very 
consistent results but their accuracy is certainly questionable. 
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Early CARRiER-CtJERENTAND Supervisory Control 
Developments 

N O article on the subject of carrier-current and 
supervisoiy control on the Alabama Power Com¬ 
pany’s system would be complete without a brief 
rdsumd of early developments along these lines prior 
to the inception of the major program, which may be 
said to date from about 1925. 

Prior to that time, the company had built up a com¬ 
munication system consisting of about 1400 mi. of 
telephone line, part of which consisted of separate pole 
lines on the same rights-of-way with the 110-kv. power 
lines, most of the remainder being carried on the same 
poles with 44-kv. and 22-kv. lines. These telephone 
lines connected various generating plants, primary 
substations, and local offices, and also had connection 
with many booths along the rights-of-way. They were 
also used, of course, for the connection of test sets in 
cases of line patrol. 

Due to the long parallels and comparatively small 
separation, these telephone lines were usually quite 
noisy, noise levels often being as high as 500 to 600 noise 
units. These conditions obtained in spite of the appli¬ 
cation of standard methods employed by the communi¬ 
cation companies to eliminate such conditions. To 
cope with these troubles, considerable experimenting 
had been done with the use of high-power telephone 
equipment, such as “Wonderphones,” but such equip¬ 
ment only partially overcame the difficulties. 

The communication system of the power company 
was used for load dispatching, commercial service, 
ordinary operation and maintenance activities, emer¬ 
gency patrols, etc. The company early had realized 
that its power service could be no better than its com¬ 
munication system. Consequently, as the system grew 
and traffic increased, the power company had been very 
much concerned with the possibilities of expanding'tiie 
communication system to keep pace with the demands 
upon it.' R^ourse could not be had to such expedients 
as phantom ing, etc., used by the signal companies, so 
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that it had been necessary to double circuit many lines. 
This only partially met the requirements, in that the 
, telephone circuits could usually be counted on to go in 
trouble with the parallel power circuits, so that they 
were out of commission just when they were needed 
most. Furthermore, early difficulties were aggravated 
as the system grew older and depreciated. 

The conditions outlined and a survey of the future 
brought about a very early and intense interest in other 
means of extending and supplementing the communi¬ 
cation system. 

The first development that seemed partially to fulfil 
this requirement was space radio, so that as soon as this 
reached a reasonable degree of development, the power 
company was ready to try it, and in 1922 installed 
Station WSY at Birmingham, with 250 watts capacity. 
This was employed largely as an advertising proposition, 
but the real consideration back of it was for use in 
ema-gency load dispatching. Consequently, certain of 
the generating plants, important primary substations, 
and district offices, were equipped with receiving sets. 
This station had a very unusual record in the way of 
long distance transmission, but during the sleet and 
snow storms of 1922 and 1923, when practically all the 
communication lines were put out of commission,' it was 
practically worthless for reaching the near-by generat¬ 
ing plants, although dispatching orders broadcast at 
that time were picked up as far away as Central 
America. Consequently, it was very soon perceived 
that space radio was not the answer, and Station WSY 
was discontinued in 1925. 

When carrier-current equipment reached a reason¬ 
able degree of development, the power company became 
interested in this, and in 1924 installed two 250-watt 
single-frequency simplex sets at stations about 60 mi. 
apart. It was soon found that this equipment was not 
sufficiently developed, and that the simplex operation 
was very unsatisfactory. Furthermore, many troubles 
in operation were encountered, so that these sets were 
discontinued in 1925. 

The experience with the first two sets when they were 
worWng properly, however, gave some insight as to the 
possibilities of satisfactpry carrier-current equipment, 
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and the power company therefore participated in a 
further trial installation in 1926. Two duplex, double- 
fretiuency, low-power sets were installed at substations 
about G5 rai. apart. This installation was extremely 
successful, although it had its shortcomings and con¬ 
vinced the power company engineers that carrier cur¬ 
rent was due for very serious consideration in the future 
expansion of the communication system. 

The foregoing review of the communication situation 
up to 1925 will serve as an introduction for the later 
discussions of carrier-current equipment on the Alabama 
Power Company’s system; a similar review of super¬ 
visory-control developments is in order. Early the 
power company had realized the need for some form of 
supervisory control. It was realized that service 
could be greatly improved and operating expenses 
reduced if a satisfactory system could be developed. 
Therefore, some time prior to 1925, experiments were 
started with a supervisory control system operating 
over a telephone circuit and employing d-e. impulses 
as a means of control. It was hoped that such a scheme 
could be worked out to provide quick sectionalization 
and location of trouble on long transmission lines; also, 
that this scheme could be amplified and made use of in 
dispensing with attendants at various substations by 
putting them under the control of some central 
dispatcher. 

The first installation to be made was on the Gadsden- 
Huntsville line, a sending station being installed at the 
Gadsden Steam Plant to operate a very inaccessible 
and highly important sectionalizing switch about 50 
mi. from Gadsden. This first application was not very 
successful, due to lack of reliability of the telephone 
circuit, induction in the telephone circuit from the 
parallel 110-kv. line, lack of suitable sensitive rdays, 
and, generally, to incomplete development of the idea. 
Later, the equipment was entirely revamped, and the 
sending station located at Huntsville, but again the 
attempt was not very successful. However, just as in 
the case of the carrier current equipment, this early 
installation served to visualize the enormously useful 
possibilities of such a control system. 

1925 Expansion Program 

Early in 1925 the Power Company was confronted 
with a very extensive program of expansion, which 
involved some major items of communication and 
supervisory control. For the purposes of this paper 
three of these will be mentioned and discussed at some 
length. In the first place, in North Alabama there 
was an acute need for additional communication be¬ 
tween Magella substation (Birmingham), Huntsville, 
Sheffield, and Gorgas Steam Plant. These points were 
connected by a loop of 110-kv. lines, but only part of 
this loop had telephone facilities, and these were be¬ 
coming very inadequate. 

In Southwest Alabama two very long lines were 


projected, radiating from Lock 18 (Jordan Dam). 
One of these was to extend through Selma, Demopolis, 
Meridian, and Laurel, to Hattiesburg, with two possible 
branches beyond that point. The over-all length was 
to be about 325 mi. A second line, the route of which 
was not so definitely decided, was to extend from 
Lock 18 to Flomaton, with branches to Pensacola and 
Mobile. The total length of this line was to be in 
excess of 300 mi. These were to be highly reliable,* 
Single-circuit, 110-kv. lines, and were to traverse very 
lean, but potentially good, territory where existing 
loads were comparatively small and widely separated. 
Because of the distances involved and necessity for 
keeping the cost low, it was planned to use carrier cur¬ 
rent for primary commimication, backed up by a 
secondary system of communication making use of two 
insulated overhead ground wires which formed a part 
of the typical construction proposed for these lines. 
In that these lines had to be highly reliable and provide 
great continuity of service, it was proposed to install 
supervisory-controlled, motor-operated, air break 
switches for sectionalizing at intervals of approximately 
15 mi. 

The first parts of this program to come up for active 
consideration were the North Alabama Loop and a 
portion of the Mississippi line extending from Lock 18 
to Demopolis. Appendix A is an extract from the first 
set of general specifications covering communication 
and supervisory-control requirements for these and 
other projects which came up at the same time. Refer¬ 
ence to the appendix will give a clear general conception 
of the typical carrier current and supervisory-contrql 
installations contemplated. These same general ideas 
have been kept in mind in developing carrier current 
and supervisory control on the Alabama Power Com¬ 
pany’s system since the first permanent installations. 
A study of the Alabama Power distribution system, as 
shown on the map, (Fig. 1), will afford a clear idea of 
the present extent of carriOT-current and supervisory- 
control installations on the power company’s system. 

North Alabama Carribr-Curkbnt Project 

Due to operating requirements, as well as physical 
location of properties and infrequent necesrity of 
communication between north and south Alabama, 
north Alabama was considered as a separate project. 
Pour stations were included in original plans and pro- 
virion was made for installations at two additional 
locations when traffic demands warranted. The prob¬ 
lem of interference had been given consideration and 
different types of apparatus for different channels 
appeared to be a solution. However, unforeseen 
troubles developed, which will be mentioned in detail 
later. 

Stations unda: consideration were located roujghly 
at the points of a quadrilateral as indicated, in Fig. 1 
(Index 1). Maximum distances involved were ap- 
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proximately 150 mi. with parallel circuits between all 
locations. Communication was required from chief 
dispatching point to all other stations for operation, 
and in addition, inter-ofiice communication for com¬ 
mercial purposes was essential and necessitated wire 
line varying in length from 1to 4 mi. Carrier equip¬ 
ment was to be coupled to 110-kv. lines, forming a 
loop, constituted of a single circuit in certain sections 
and parallel circuits in others, and including a 44-kv. 
parallel for approximately 65 mi. (Magella to Aimiston) 
on one branch, and approximately 50 mi. (Magella to 
Jasper) on the oth^ branch of the loop circuit. Both 
110-kv. and 44-kv. lines extended beyond the loop cir¬ 
cuit into otho* territory. While all lines were normally 
tied in parallel, operating procedure demanded frequent 
changes, and any section of the line might be cut out 
at any time to meet a specific maintenance or operating 
problem. 

Apparatus decided upon and purchased was of the 
double-frequency duplex type, having a nominal low 
power rating of one watt intended for regular operation, 
and high-power rating of 50 watts for use under abnor¬ 
mal line conditions or severe atmospheric disturbances. 
Antenna coupling was decided upon due to trouble 
previously experienced with early t 3 ?pes of coupling 
condensers, and due to cheaper construction possible 
with anteimas without sacrifice of efficiency, (as indi¬ 
cated from test installations). Space available at two 
locations permitted installation of equipment in sub¬ 
station operating rooms, at one other location construc¬ 
tion of a separate carrier current house was necessary, 
while at the fourth location, a steam plant, equipment 
was installed on the top floor of the bu il ding and neces¬ 
sary control and telephone leads carried to the operating 
room—a distance of approximately 500 ft. As would 
be expected, costs of the installations varied widely. 
However, installed costs per set, exclusive of overhead, 
averaged $9894.00 per station. This total was split 
approximately as follows: 


Antenna installation—labor and materials_ $1200.00 

Carrier-current apparatus. 6570.00 

Miscellaneous material and carrier-current ap¬ 
paratus installation costs. 2624.00 


Operating Results. The first two stations installed 
were at Magella and Sheffield, approximately 120 mi. 
apart, and operated satisfactorily on low power from 
station to station under normal line conditions. High- 
power range appeared adequate to meet routine switch¬ 
ing conditions and operating set-ups. When an inter¬ 
mediate set was installed (Glorgas), trouble began to 
app^ on terminal equipments due to difficulty in 
making adjustments to accomodate high-energy levels 
from near-by sets to avoid howling, and yet be suf¬ 
ficiently sensitive to hear distant station. Installation 
of the fourth set further complicated the operating 
problem by increasing maximum distance to 165 mi. 
and requiring more sensitive adjustanents on terminal 


equipments. Received energy levels vained widely with 
switching on 110-kv. lines, and were so low as to make 
adjustments of relays extremely difficult over the range 
of line conditions encountered. It was also found that 
switching on pai'allel 44-kv. lines affected received 
energy levels sufficiently to cause ringing failures. 
At about this time a short tap line to Wilson Dam was 
constructed, which constituted a low impedance shunt 
on the low frequency (70 kilocycles) and necessitated 
the continuous use of high power for routine operation 
with approximately the same over-all results as pre¬ 
viously obtained on low power. At a later date, a 
second tap line was constructed to Decatur substation, 
which effectively shunted the high frequency (104 
kilocycles). Since equipment was already being oper¬ 
ated on high power, and output could not be increased 
due to inherent limitations of equipment, trouble was 
practically overcome by a shift in frequency to 120 
kilocycles. 

When equipment was first installed, lines normally 
operated with loop circuit closed. Later it was found 
necessary to split the circuit at Sheffield. This change 
produced a marked reduction in received energy 
between terminal stations and required relay adjust¬ 
ments too close for reliability. It was found impossible 
to make relay adjustments sufficiently stable to pick up 
and hold during conversation, and yet release when 
conversation was finished, under varying line condi¬ 
tions encountered in daily operation. Adjustments 
could be made for a specific line condition, but any 
change resulted either in incompleted rings or in relays 
freezing-in and effectively putting equipment out of 
commission. The margin between normal space current 
of receiver tubes and received signal was so small that 
any relay adjustment sensitive enough to pick up signal 
was so close that a slight change in battery voltage and 
resultant change in plate current caused relays to pick 
up and freeze, thus making the equipment inoperative. 

Interference. A few months after equipment on the 
North Alabama loop had been put into service, more 
powerful equipment was installed in Southwest Alabama 
with a set at the chief dispatching point, Magella. 
Immediately troubles due to interference were en¬ 
countered. Even though frequency separation of 
equipments was more than 20 kilocycles, it was found 
that when one of the more powerful sets was in use all 
equipment on the North Alabama loop was held in-, 
operative. In commercial equipment, elimination of 
interference between transmitter and receiver of a 
carrier-current installation is necessary for acceptable 
r^ults. This feature on the equipment under con¬ 
sideration was obtained by means of cut-off high- and 
low-pass filters for separating transmitted and received 
raergy. As a means of eliminating inter-channel 
interference selection of an operating frequency on 
interfering equipment between cut-off limits of high- 
and low-pass filters was considwed and tried out. It 
was found, however, that capacity of filters was not 
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sufficient to block interfering energy and trouble was 
not materially lessened. 

Prior to this time the problems of lack of volume, 
failures to signal, and howling on office extensions, had 
been taken up with manufacturers and remedial mea¬ 
sures tried as suggested, without much success. Results 
indicated that equipment did not have enough power to 
work reliably over distances involved, taking into 
account the rather complicated network and tap lines. 
The new problem of interference was brought to the 
manufacturers’ attention and a formal complaint made 
on performance of equipment. The manufacturer 
made a complete field study of the problem under 
normal operating and varying line conditions. Pig. 3 
shows cur\>'es of received energy under two specific line 
conditions. In Curve No. 1 parallel circuits were 
available between stations under test. Curve No. 2 
having been taken between the same stations over a 
single circuit. Minimum energy levd.for acceptable 
operation is indicated by dot and dash line. It will be 
noted that the energy levels were materially less over a 
single circuit, and that while curves have the same 
general form, there has been some shift in peaks with 
the frequency. A direct comparison of qusdity of talk 
cannot be made from curves, however, since the two 
branches of the parallel circuits were of different length 
and the maximum received energy includes an out-of¬ 
phase component, which introduces some distortion. 
Prom the signaling point of view alone, received energy 
is a true index of reliability of ringing and relay 
adjustment is much simplified with increased energy 
levels. 

The final results of tests conclusively demonstrated 
that equipment was not suitable to meet operating 
conditions imposed by length of lines and complicated 
network, combined with switching met in routine opera¬ 
tion. A satisfactory adjustment was made by the 
manufacturer, and equipment was maintained in service 
for the time being, on a station to station basis, largely 
as a standby. 

At about the same time, one of the branch circuits 
was changed over to 164 kv. by means of auto-trans¬ 
former step-ups effectively open-circuiting the line 
from a carrier-current standpoint. It has been found 
possible, howevOT, to use a land line from Magella to 
Gorgas as a wire line extension, tying into carrier current 
equipment at the latter location, and carry on a fairly 
satisfactory conversation between Magella and Shef¬ 
field in case of emergency. 

Experience with this equipment has shown the neces¬ 
sity of using more power when tsnng into a complicated 
power network as compared to commercial practise 
over straight-away lines. Means must be provided 
for nsi-ng as naiTow a frequency band as possible, not 
over 5 to 8 kilocycles ma xim u m , because of necessity 
of multiple channels, and this band should tune rather 
sharply to minimize interference. 


Southwest Alabama Carrier-Current Project— 
(Mississippi Line) 

After general specifications for the Southwest Ala¬ 
bama project, as covOTed in detail under Appendix “A,” 
had been worked out, the final set-up was somewhat 
changed to conform to later developments. The 
Mississippi line channel, as finally decided upon, 
contemplated communication over a maximum distance 
of approximately 325 mi., as indicated in Fig. 1 (Index 
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— 44-kv. lines 

- 110 & 164-kv. lines 

O 260-watt c. c. set 
A 20-watt c. c. set 
□ 1-50-watt c. c. set 

# Supervisory control sending station 
numerals indicate c. c. channels 

Fig. 1—^Elbcteic Distribution Lines in Alabama and 
Portion of Florida and Mississippi 

2). Installation of ten sets was decided upon, seven of 
which were required to talk to all othw sets of equal 
capacity, and three were of lower capacity, from which 
communication was required only to adjacent large 
sets, a maximum distance of approximatdy 55 mi. 

An tftn-na coupling was decided upon, except for one 
location (Martin Dam), where physical location of lines 
and bus structures would have made necessary a ,double 
antenna and expensive construction due to an extr^ndy 
long span over a river. At this location, coupling 
condensers were installed and connected to substation 
110-kv. buses by a remote electrically controlled gang- 
operated change-over switch. Normally, both station 
buses are operated in parallel, but the change-over 
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feature of connecting condensers permits either bus to be 
isolated when necessary for maintenance or repairs 
without interfering with carrier-cmrent operation. 
Condenser connections and change-over switching 
facilities are shown in Fig. 4. Condensers are of the 
mica dielectric type, and to date have proved entirely 



Pia. 2 —Diagram of Scpervirory Controi. on Alabama 
Power Company Links 

satisfactory. Operating results show that there is 
little, if any, gain in efficiency obtained by using con¬ 
denser coupling, and final decision on condenser or 
antenna coupling for any specific installation should be 
based on economic conditions, rather than on operating 
efiicieni^. 

Apparatus purchased and installed is of the double 
frequency duplex type, having a 250-watt rating for 
large sets and a 20-watt rating for intermediate sets 



Pig. 3—^Received Energy Curves bbtwisbn Two Carrier 
Installations under Changed Power Line Conditions 

from which medium distance communication is desired. 
Tiiansmitters of 250-watt equipments operate from 
110-volt, 60-cycle, a-c. station service supply, and 
motor-generator sets operating off the station storage 
bathes provide a-c. supply in case of failure of a-c. 
station service. As originally installed, transmitter 


change-over switches were manually operaled. .\uto- 
matic change-over switches for transferring transinii l ers 
from a-c. station service to motor-generator sets were 
later installed to provide for full automat ic o|ieralion. 
Twenty-watt sets operate diw.t fi'om slalion bat teries. 

Distances between .sets average, roughly, Tit) mi., 
and equipment is in all cases installed in suh.slat ions, 
several of which are non-attended. (^lmmunic:dion 
demands, as on the North .Mabama Ioo|), call for dis¬ 
patching and commercial service and requii’e wire line 
extensions at six locations, varying in length from 2'^, 
to 5 miles. Standard telephone spacing is employed on 
wire line extensions, however, since all line extensions 
are exposed to interference from jiower circuits on thi* 



Pig. 4—CARuiBu-ttuiiitENT (!oin>i,rNij ( 'ondknsmih, ivrrir 
PriSEM AND UemOTK KLUOTHICAt. (!oNTI(OM.EIt (IaNO «)cEI<atKI> 

Change-Over .Switches at Martin Dam 

same pole lines, special care was exercised to obtain 
accurate balance and hold noise levels to as low a value 
as possible. 

In all cases, except at Magella, full automatic control 
is desired from office extensions, and direct signaling is 
required. At Magella a telephone operator is on duty 
during office hours and switching to office extensions is 
done manually. A very special problem with respect 
to line extensions exists at this location. Four land 
line trunks connect Magella dispatching station with 
Birmingham office building, these lines being used for 
connecting any stations of a private automatic ex¬ 
change to land lines radiating over the older portions 
of Alabama Power Company territory within approxi- 
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ituit.ely a 100- to ir)0-mi. radius. It was desired to use 
any one »)!' t hese odice trunk lines as a carrier cuirent 
extension for any telephone connected to the private 
automatic exchange in the Birmingham office building. 
Since two-wire extension.s are used at other installa¬ 
tions, a very accurate hybrid coil balance' is necessary 
to prevent feed-back-s and howling. This problem of 
balance was satisra(d,orily solved by manufacturer’s 
enginetM’s and any private automatic exchange tele- 
plxnu! in the Birmingham olHce building can be con¬ 
nected to <*airier current e(iuipment. Outgoing calls 
are ijlaced wit h Magella operator in the same manner as 
a long (list amre call is given to a private branch exchange 
o]>t‘rator. Incoming calls are answered by the Magella 
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ttscMVHK went Two-Wikk 'I’liNiNri Unit at Mautin Dam 

operator, who, in turn, dials office telephone desired, 
using any idle tmnk line. 

Carrm-Currenl InstaUaiwm. A typical carrier-cur- 
rent installation on the Mississippi line using antenna 
coupling, is shown in Fig. 5. A separate room is pro¬ 
vided for carrier current equipment, which is also used 
for supervisory control sending equipment at several 
locations. Antenna drainage and protective equipment 
is mounted on a special structure. The same protective 
equipment is used at the condenser-coupled installation, 
mounting details of which are shown in Fig. 4. 

Interphase coupling is used at all locations f(>r 
transmitter, while at some locations the receiver is 
coupled phase-to-p*ound, using a third wire for receiv¬ 
ing antenna. At other locations, phase-to-pha^ coup¬ 


ling is used to obtain combined transmission and recep¬ 
tion on a phase-to-phase basis, using a special tuning 
unit as shown above transmitted in Fig. 5. Selection 
of receiving method was made in all cases by trial to 
obtain best results or to overcome some special problem. 

During installation a number of unusual problems 
was encountered, a detailed discussion of which is 
beyond the scope of this paper. Among these may be 
mentioned balance of exposed wire line extensions, 
provision of a system busy and lockout signal except 
at dispatching points, adjustments to provide for trans¬ 
mission from end to end of system and at the same time 
communicate with adjacent sections. The solutions, 
of these problems were worked out as the problems 
presented themselves, and operating equipment was 
turned over by the manufacturer’s engineers in a work¬ 
ing condition and taking care of all special requirements. 

Approximate average installed cost of a 250-watt set 
was $10,600.00, exclusive of general overhead and wire 
line extensions; of a 20-watt set, $6,050.00. Per mile 
costs are apt to be misleading and no definite figure can 
be given that will apply to other than a specific loca¬ 
tion. The same is true of cost comparisons between 
land line and carrier-current installations. On the 
specific line under consideration, carrier-current imstal- 
lations are separated approximately 50 mi., and size 
and importance of intermediate towns is such that 
necessity for futui'e installation of additional sets 
appears remote. Under conditions such as outlined, a 
carrier-current installation meets all requirements 
except for emergency patrols, and shows a marked 
saving over a land line. Complete operation and 
maintenance costs are not available, but Incomplete 
figures indicate that the average cost will not exceed 
$500.00 per station per year, and probably will be 
materially less. 

Operating Experienee. Operating experience has 
shown the necessity of routine inspection and mainte¬ 
nance by a trained personnel at regular intervals. A 
special daily operating report form has been adopted 
which gives a record of performance and indicates units 
such as tubes or batteries that are nearing the end of 
their useful life. These report forms are forwarded to 
carrier-current maintenance men, and failing units are 
checked and replaced, if necessary, on the next regular 
routine inspection. Field forces keep the batteries 
filled, replace bimned out tubes, and keep the equipment 
clean, but have definite instructions not to change any 
adjustments or make any modifications or additions 
either to carrier-current equipment or line extensions. 
Operating results have, in general, been quite satis¬ 
factory, and an over-all efiiciency of 93.7 per cent has 
been obtained on 250-watt sets. Complete records 
are not available on intermediate 20-watt sets, but 
operating results have not been as good, probably due 
in large measure to a less completely worked out design. 

Equipment, with exception of line extensions, has 
been free from trouble due to lightning or surges. Line 
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extension troubles due to above causes have been con- made to accommodate the worst, rather than nonnal, 
fined in all cases to circuits external to earriffl*-current operating conditions. Communication across open 
equipment, and have consisted of blown fuses and switches on single circuit power lines cannot be made 
destroyed vacuum bulb arresters. In several instances dependable without auxiliary by-pass equipment and a 
of direct contact between line extensions and power reduction in over-all efficiency. On several occasions, 
conductors (11-kv.), line protective equipment success- successful coihmunication across an open breaker was 
fully cleared the trouble without damage to carrier obtained by retuning carrier current equipment. This, 
cturent sets or extension telephones. However, line however, necessitated rather critical adjustments by a 
surges and lightning frequently cause incorr^t or trained personnel, a condition that could not be ob- 
incomplete rings. During lightning storms, it is fre- tained in normal operating procedure. Results ob- 
quently necessary to dial a given station several times tained, therefore, cannot be considered commercial, 
before a correct ring is obtained. ^ ^ On a specific section of single circuit line (Meridian- 

When the equipment was first put into service, Hattiesburg) on H-frame structures and having insu- 
considerable trouble w^ experienced due to bum-outs lated overhead ground vwres, (see Pig. 6, for construc- 
of 60-watt ^b^ used in speech amplifier and master tion), it has been found possible to signal and talk with 
oscillator circuits. These tubes were replaced by a fair degree of reliability, without retuning, across as 
manufacturer with a later design that has given excellent many as four open switches. Power conductors are 
results. To date, not a single tube has failed in over 
nine months’ service. life of all other tubes, with the 
exception of rectifier tubes on battery charging equip¬ 
ment, has been satisfactory. Rectifier tubes of the 
vacuum bulb type used for fl,oating control (18-volt) 
and receiver filament (6-volt) batteries, have given life 
comparable to this type of equipment in continuous 
service, but not up to standard of life obtained from 
vacuum tubes in carrier-current equipment proper. 

Receiver plate supply is obtained from a rectifier across 
which is floated a dry type “B” battery to provide for 
continuous operation in case station service a-c, supply 
is interrupted. It was found that the regulation of the 
rectifier was such that voltage did not remain constant, 
but built up to approximately 50 per cent above the 
nominal “B” battery rating before a stable condition 
obtained. The consequent change in plate current 
caused failures in relay operation until it was found that 
this abnormal voltage was not a transient condition, 
but maintained for hours after a-c. supply was inter¬ 
rupted. Relay and bias battery adjustments were 
changed to conform to maximum stable plate supply Fro. 6—SrrpKJivisonT CoNTnou.ia» lio-Kv. fiKCTioN Ai.iziNo 
voltage, and troubles from this source were eliminated. Switch bbtwbbn Sbhma and DKMojMir.is 

Considerable trouble was experienced on wire line 

extensions, due to inductive pick-up. Noise was not 397,000-cir. mil aluminum. Insulated overhead ground 
only transmitted, but destroyed the quality of outgoing wires in this section of line are composite steel-aluminum 
talk. It was found necessary to re-transpose several cables, having three strands of aluminum and four of 
line extensions, and in all cases keep lines absolutely steel (with a d-c. resistance of 3.4 ohms per mile), and 
dear from grounds to obtain satisfactory results, are transposed at approximately 4-mi. intervals. 
Other equipment troubles have been of a rather minor These results are apparently due to direct coupling, 
nature, ^ such as sticking relays, blown fuses, loose rather than to distributed capacity between power 
connections, and failures of specific units, such as con- conductors and insulated overhead wires acting as a 
densers and transformers. ^ by-pass condenser, since in all cases overhead wires are 

Open Switches. Any change in a power system transposed at open switches referred to and at three 
set-up is reflected in energy levels received at carrier intermediate points. From a carrier current stand- 
current equipments and affects communication to some point, this is essentially a double circuit line, and results 
degree. It has been found that communication is obtained do not modify preceding statement relative 
possible in practically all cases, as long as there is a to communication across open switches on single circuit 
complete metallic circuit between sending and receiving lines. 

stations, provided adjustments in equipment have been Prior to the use of carrier current over power con- 
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ductors, commumcation facilities of power companies 
were entirely separate and additions to or modifications 
of power lines were made without affecting the com¬ 
munication system. Installations of carrier-current 
equipment have entirely changed this condition, and 
complete information on changes in operating proce¬ 
dure, as well as line modifications or additions, must be 
transmitted to the communication engineers if maxi¬ 
mum results are to be obtained. A short tap line may 
constitute a low impedance shunt, or a transformer bank 
installation may effectively open circuit a line, at 
carrier-current operating frequencies, and ranedial 
measures must be taken if carrier current equipment is 
to remain operative. As a typical example, it is pro¬ 
posed to operate the Alabama Power system in the near 
future, split, at Jordan Dam. This proposed operating 
change will necessitate a carrier current by-pass at 
Jordan Dam to tie the Misassippi channel through. 
Necessary materials are on order, so that when this 
change becomes effective commimication will not be 
interrupted. 

Southwest Alabama Carrier-Current Project— 
(Mobile Line) 

Stations on the Mobile channel, as indicated in Pig. 1 
(index 3) are, with one exception, fed by a single circuit 
110-kv. line. Typical construction of this 110-kv. 
circuit is the same as used on the Mississippi line, 
except that insulated overhead wires on the entire line 
are composite steel-aluminum cables. This insulated 
overhead ground wire circuit is continuous, and the 
desirability of using it as a carrier current channel to 
avoid interruptions to communication from open 
sectionalizing switches, is readily evident. To deter¬ 
mine the feasibility of using this circuit, a 60-mi. section 
of line was isolated and measurements of attenuation 
and line characteristics made. Results obtained* show 
this circuit to be conunwcially practicable, and decision 
was made to couple carrier current equipment direct 
to insulated overhead ground wires. Communication 
requirements are the same as on the North Alabama 
loop and Mississippi line channels, and include office 
line extensions at two locations, approximately 4J4 and 
12 mi. long respectively. Coupling is direct to the 
insulated overhead wires by means of 0.001 micro¬ 
farad condensers having a 16,000-volt rating, and pro¬ 
tective equipment is essentially tiie same as that used 
on the supervisory control system at receiving stations. 
All installations are now complete, but equipment has 
not yet been put into service. A t 3 T)ical installation 
of transmitter and receiver is shown in Fig. 5. Costs 
are not yet available, but it is believed that costs will 
be somewhat less thaii on the Mississippi line, since 
antenna construction was not necesss^. 

2. Telephone Conummieatioii over Power Lines by Higrb- 
Frequency Currents, by C. A. Boddie. 


Southwest Alabama Supervisory Control Project 

The supervisory control installation as finally worked 
out for the Jordan Dam-Hattiesburg line was somewhat 
different from that outlined in specifications of 
Appendix A. In the first place, Jordan Dam was 
developed sooner than expected, so that the first control 
station was located there instead of at Mitchell Dam. 
Secondly, the line was terminated at Hattiesburg, 
instead of extending beyond that point. Otherwise, 
however, the final installation followed quite closely 
the original specifications. In discussing supervisory 
control on the Alabama Power system, this line was 
taken as the best example, since it is typical, and is the 
oldest and most complete of the supervisory control 
installations. 

The Mississippi line is a 110-kv., single-circuit line. 
The supporting stractures are creosoted pine H- 
frames, carrying, for the most part, 397,500 cir. mil 
steel reinforced, aluminum conductors, suspended 
by 8 unit suspension insulators. The power con¬ 
ductors are spaced 14 feet apart horizontally, and, 
about 9 feet above and between them, there are two 
in. Siemans-Martin steel ground wires, carried on the 
projecting tops of the poles. These are insulated by 
20-kv. pin tsrpe insulators or suitable strain, insulators. 
The insulated overhead ground wires are transposed at 
intervals of approximately 4 mi. At the various sub¬ 
stations they are carried in to the supervisory control 
and emergency tel^hone equipment through appro¬ 
priate protective devices. At 2-mi. intervals drops 
extend down the poles, on 20-kv. insulatojrs, from the 
insulated overhead ground wires and are terminated at 
suitable protective equipment so that patrolmen may 
use the insulated overhead ground wires as a com¬ 
munication circuit in emergencies. At approximately 
15-mi. intervals, and at the substations, there are motor 
operated, supervisory controlled, air break sectionaliz¬ 
ing switches. Also, at some of the substations,—Selma, 
Demopolis, and Cuba,—^there are certain supervisory 
controlled oil circuit breakers. 

Fig. 2 shows the various supervised switches on the 
Mississippi line. A short discussion will demonstrate 
the ts^ical functions of these switches. Assume a ease 
of line trouble just north of Laurel. The oil circuit 
breaker in the Laurel line at Meridian opens auto¬ 
matically, all others remaining closed as they are con¬ 
trolled by properly coordinated relay installations. 
This breaker would reclose twice automatically, and 
then lock out. The Meridian operator would then open 
the first sectionalizing switch south of Meridian by 
supavisory control, and test the line that far. 
Obviously, it would test good.- He would then dose 
the first switch and open the second switch by super¬ 
visory control, and get a second good test. However, 
when he dosed the second switch and opened the 
third, (at Laurel), and tested, the test would be bad, 
and he would know the trouble was in the first 15 mi. 
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north of Laurel. All this would be done in a few 
minutes, and the maintenance crews would be promptly 
on their way to the trouble, with only 15 mi. of line to 
patrol instead of about 50 mi., as would be true without 
the supervisory controlled sectionalizing switches. 
Similar analyses will demonstrate the purposes of the 
other supervised and non-supervised switches and oil 
circuit breakers. 

Supervisory control is usually considered to be extra 
remote electrical control, generally empir ng the 
ordinary dial and selector mechanisms of the a., somatic 
telephone, with some sort of electrical control circuit 
connecting the sending (dial) and receiving (selector) 
stations. There is also usually some form of answer¬ 
back signal to indicate the functioning of the controlled 
equipment. The control circuit may be a simple two- 
wire telephone circuit employing a-e. impulses; it may 
be a power circuit carrying superimposed carrier 
impulses; it may be space radio; or it may be some 
other form of circuit carrying some form of impulses. 

The Alabama Power Company’s specifications. 
Appendix A, brought forth two general proposals. 
The first was to use the power conductors to transmit 
carrier-current impulses to operate the supervisory 
equipment. This involved the use of carrier-current 
sets and antennas separate from those provided for 
communication. The second proposed the use of the 
insulated overhead ground wires to carry alternating- 
current impulses of medium frequency (450 to 600 
cycles) which were to operate the supervisory controlled 
equipment and were to be obtained from small motor- 
generator sets operated by the station control batteries. 
These impulses were to be put on and taken off the 
insulated overhead ground wires at substations and 
sectionalizing switches by means of special insulating 
and drainage transformers. The middle points of the 
high-tension windings were to be grounded, thus pro¬ 
viding groxmd connections for the insulated overhead 
ground wires. These transformers were to be so 
designed and protected as to provide low impedance 
paths to ground for high-frequencies from either ground 
wire, to insert comparatively high impedance between 
ground wires for frequencies of 600 cycles and less; they 
were to provide ample insulation between the ground 
wires and the supervisory control and emergency tele¬ 
phone equipment, and, finally, they were not to inter¬ 
fere with the use of the insulated overhead ground wires 
for audio communication. As to functioning, it was 
proposed that the operator at any control station might 
ascertain the position of any supervised switch or 
breaker in his control section. If open, he might close 
it, and if closed, he might open it. In the two latter 
cases he was to get an indication of correct and complete 
operation. Various safeguards were provided, the 
most interesting being the use of 450 cycles to set up 
the relays ready for operation, and 600 cycles act¬ 
ually to perform any operation. Actual operation of 
the switches as outlined in Appendix A was to be by 


means of motor mechanisms driven by the local 12- 
volt or 110-volt storage batteries. 

The second proposal was adopted as being the most 
feasible, least expensive, least complicated, most re¬ 
liable, and as involving the fewest untried items of 
equipment. Although many difficulties were encoun¬ 
tered in designing, installing, and putting into operation 
this equipment, this choice was later proved to be amply 
jiistified. 

A more complete description cannot be attempted 
within the scope of this paper. Some data follow which 
will be of interest and value in forming an opinion of 
this type of supervisory control equipment; and in 
passing, it might be said that every objective set forth 
in the original specifications had been attained,— 
even to the charging of the 12-volt control batteries 
by means of drainage from the insulated overhead 
ground wires. 

The cost of the entire installation on the Mississippi 
line, exclusive of general overhead, and not including 
insulation of the overhead ground wires, amounted to 
about $38,000. The cost of the original supervisory 
equipment installed for a typical sectionalizing switch 
was $2100, and for a typical single line control station 
$2225. Equipment costs have since increased, and 
present figures would approximate $2700 and $3000 
respectively. 

All equipment is inspected and tested on a monthly 
schedule, and so far the operation and maintenance 
cost have been comparatively low, being practically 
confined to the time and expenses of the inspector. 

The insulation of the overhead ground wires added 
about $50 per mile to the cost of the power line, exclu¬ 
sive of general overhead, but all of this is not chargeable 
to supervisory control, as it is also essential to the 
emergency communication system. 

For the period from July 1927 to July 1928, all super¬ 
vised equipment in the 90-mi. section from Hattiesburg 
to Meridian wasgiven a monthly operating test with the 
power line energized, up to and including the motor 
mechanisms. In this period there was only one failure to 
function properly, and this was due to improper ad¬ 
justments at one sectionalizing switch following in¬ 
stallation of a new type insulating and drainage trans¬ 
former which was being tried. 

The Alabama section was not in full operation until 
1928, but every part of it is now functioning and has 
been successfully operated on test. 

The inspection and testing of all carrier current and 
supervisory control equipment for the Jordan Dam- 
Hattiesburg line takes less than half the time of two men. 

Insulation of the overhead ground wires and their 
use for supervisory control and communication does 
not appear to have materially lessened their protective 
value, as line troubles have been very few and not of 
such nature as to be attributable to decreased protective 
value of the overhead ground wires. Momentary 
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interruptions, in spite of very bad lightning condiljons, 
have been comparatively few, var 3 nng from a minimum 
of 0 to a maximum of 6 per month for the entire line. 

The operation and maintenance of the supervisory 
control equipment is not extremely difficult, nor beyond 
the capacity of a first-class operator or maintenance 
man. 

Conclusions 

In view of experience on the Alabama Power Com¬ 
pany system, the following conclusions as to carrier 
current communication may be drawn: 

It is thoroughly practicable for power lines, but 
operates better on radial lines than networks. Short 
taps on lines used as carrier-current channels must be 
avoided or isolated. 

For long distance, it is more reliable and economical 
than telephone lines. 

It has not been satisfactorily developed to take care 
of patrol work, nor are the intermediate capacity sets 
thoroughly satisfactory, but this end seems probable 
of attainment. 

Careful study of pow®r circuit characteristics prior 
to installation of carrier current is essential. 

It cannot be expected to operate consistently through 
transformers or open switches. 

Antenna and condenser coupling, are equally satis¬ 
factory, the choice depending on cost and physical 
conditions. 

Careful, frequent, and competent inspection and re¬ 
porting are essential to satisfactory operation. 

Before embarking on a carrier current program, very 
careful consideration must be given to frequencies, etc., 
to provide for a sufficient number of carrier current 
channels. 

There are ca^ain improvements and modifications in 
equipment that should be made, notably ^redesipi for 
cheaper and easier installation; greater accessibility 
for inspections and repairs; greater factors of safety and 
wider operating margins; improved battery charging 
equipment and elimination of “B” and bias batteries 
if possible. 

As to supervisory control on the Alabama Power 
Company’s system, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

It is of considerable value in decreasing operating 
costs and improving service by reducing length of 
interruptions. 

IVIedium frequency a-c. impulses transmitted over 
insulated overhead ground wires have been proved 
entirely practical as a control medium. 

Regular, frequent, and competent inspection and 
reporting are essential to satisfactory operation. 

Except for simple forms of supervisory control over 
ordinary pilot circuits, there is still a great deal of room 
for devdopment and improvement. 


SUPERVISORY CONTROL 

Appendix A—^Extract from Specifications 
Communication and Control—^Alabama 
Power Company System 
Part i—^North Alabama Project 
General. This project contemplates provision for 
through communication facilities between Magella, 
Gorgas, Sheffield, and Huntsville. Carrier-current 
sets called for in these specifications will operate inter¬ 
phase over power conductors, using antenna coupling.. 
Circuits to be utilized in the above consist in general 
of H-frame structures, carrying three 110-kv. conduc¬ 
tors, in a horizontal plane, these conductors being 
250,000 cir. mils or 300,000-cir. mils copper, and spaced 
14 ft. center to center. Between conductors and ap¬ 
proximately 9 ft. above them, are uninsulated 
galvanized steel ground wires. Antennas will be 
supported above or between conductors, and not ovct 
10 ft. from same. Antennas will be 1500 to 2000 ft. in 
length. 

No communication facilities are contemplated at 
present except for the main sets specified below,^ no 
provision being made for portable set communication. 
Operation through open disconnecting switches is not 
contemplated. 

Gorgas Steam Plant. Equipment to be installed at 
this point will consist of one duplex, single or double 
frequency, selective ringing, carrier current set. This 
equipment will operate from station 110-volt a-c. service 
or in an emergency from a 125-volt station storage 
battcoy of ample capacity. Equipment will be in¬ 
stalled adjacent to operator, and there will be no long 
connection between operator’s phone and set. Eqmp- 
ment is to be complete with sending and receiving 
apparatus, operator’s phone, ringing equipment, any 
recommended protective devices, motor-generator sets, 
and any other necessary accessories. No batteries 
or cable will be included. 

Sheffield. Equipment to be installed at this point 
will, in general, be the same as that specified for Gorgas 
Steam Plant, except that set will be installed at 
a distance of approximately 500 ft. from the operator, 
and phone at set should be included. 

Huntsville. Equipment to be installed at this point 
will be the same as that specified for Gorgas Steam 
Plant. 

Magella. Equipment to be installed at this point 
will be the same as that specified for Gorgas Steam 
Plant. 

Operation is not contemplated through open discon¬ 
necting switches, but equipment shall be satisfactory 
for emergency operation with at least one conductor 
grounded. . 

Part 2— ^Montgombry-Greenvillb Project 
General. These specifications are intended to cover 
all communication equipment necessary for satisfactory 
operation of the Montgomery-Greenville 44-kv. line. 
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All equipment will be antenna coupled to the 44-kv. 
conductors. Intermediate capacity sets will be in¬ 
stalled at Montgomery and Qreenville, which must be 
satisfactory for through communication between these 
points. Portable sets will be used at other locations 
on the line, which must be suitable for communication 
with the nearest intermediate set. This line consists 
of single wood pole structui’es, carrying three No. 2 
copper ■ conductors, two of these being in the same 
horizontal plane, approximately 5 ft. apart, and 
the third one being between and approximately 4 ft. 
above them. Antennas will be of ^-in. galvanized 
steel, spaced below and outside the two lower conduc¬ 
tors, and approximately 3 ft. from them. These 
antennas will be approximately 1500 feet long. 

Montgomery. Equipment to be installed at Mont¬ 
gomery Gas Plant Substation will consist of one inter¬ 
mediate capacity duplex, single or double frequency, 
selective ringing, carrier-current set, capable of com¬ 
munication with Greenville under all conditions. 
Operation past open disconnects is not contemplated, 
but set shall be capable of satisfactory operation in 
emergency with one conductor grounded. This set 
will be installed approximately 4000 ft. from the 
operator, and control will be effected over a 4-conductor 
line consisting of two No. 14 twisted pairs (or 2-eonduc- 
tor, at option of manufacturer). Set will operate from 
a ^-volt storage battery of ample capacity, which is 
already installed. Coupling to 44-kv. lines at this 
point will be by means of condensers already provided 
by the Power Company. Proposal must include 
sending and receiving equipment, suitable for reception 
of code calls from Greenville, or vocal or code calls 
from portable sets. Proposal must also include ringing 
and telephone equipment for installation at the remote 
operator’s station, and telephone equipment for in¬ 
stallation adjacent to the set. There must also be 
included all motor-generator sets, protective equipment, 
and other accessories which may be deemed necessary. 
This set shall be suitable for manual connection at the 
operator's station to the existing 2-wire company 
telephone circuit extending to our Montgomery office. 

Greenville. Equipment for this location shall be the 
same as that described for Montgomery, except that 
extension to Greenville office, from which point the set 
will be controlled, will be only 3000 ft. long. This set 
will be coupled to the line by means of a 3000-f t. antenna 
extending 1500 ft. on each side of the line disconnecting 
switch installed at Greenville. 

Line Equipment. In addition to the foregoing loca-. 
tions, there will be 12 pointe along the line where 
antennas will be installed for use of portable sets. 
For these locations, there will be provided 7 portable 
carrier-current sets, capable of communication between 
portables for limited ranges, or between portables and 
the nearest intermediate set from any location on the 
line. Portable sets shall include transmitting and 
receiving equipment, and shall be simplex, single- or 


double-frequency, audible (or selective code) calling 
equipment. These sets must not exceed 15 lb. in 
weight, and dimensions shall be restricted as much as 
possible. Sets and cases shall be substantially con¬ 
structed, must be weatherproof, and must be provided 
with straps for carrying in the hand or suspended over 
the shoulder. There shall also be provided suitable 
drainage and protective equipment for 13 locations, 
including the 12 antennas for portable sets and the 
Greenville antenna. This equipment must be com¬ 
pact, as simple as possible, weatherproof, and suitable 
for mounting on line structures out of doom. It should 
be noted that 44-kv. insulated platforms will be pro¬ 
vided for the use of operators of the portable sets and 
that drops will be provided extending within 10 feet 
of the ground from the antenna conductors. 

Part 3—Southwest Alabama Project 

General. These .specifications are intended to cover 
control and communication for two main circuits 
radiating from Lock 18, one of which will ultimately 
extend 305 mi. to Slidell, and the other 309 mi. to Moss 
Point. These circuits will be supplied from Mitchell 
Dam, so that the length from the source of supply will 
be approximately 325 mi. Magella, Mitchell Dam, 
Meridian, Hattiesburg, Andalusia, Mobile, Pensacola, 
and Moss Point will be important control centers, and 
ultimately communication will be necessary between 
Mitchell Dam and Magella, and Mitchell Dam and any 
point on either of the two circuits described, this to be 
accomplished by through communication or by the use 
of repeaters in the two lines. 

In each of the circuits described, it is contemplated 
that sectionalizing switches under control of central 
control points will be installed approximately every 
15 mi., and it will be necessary to provide control for 
these sectionalizing switches, and also control for cer¬ 
tain oil circuit breakers. 

For communication, it is proposed to provide inter¬ 
phase carrier current sets as detailed later, which will be 
antenna coupled to power conductors. The power 
lines will consist of wooden H-frame structures, on 
which the 110-kv. power conductors will be supported 
in a horizontal plane approximately 14 ft. apart. 
Between, and approximately 9 ft. above these, there 
will be two J^-in. galvanized steel ground wires, 
insulated for 25 kv. These ground wires will be 
sectionalized and used for control, as hereinafter 
described. Coupling antennas will be 1500 to 2000 ft. 
long, and will be supported above and between con¬ 
ductors, the distances from conductors not exceeding 
10 ft. in any case. It should be noted that the ground 
wires on the line between Lock 18 and Mitchell Dam, 
and between Lock 18 and Union Springs, are not insu¬ 
lated as described above, but are both solidly grounded. 
On the newer sections of the line, where the ground wires 
are insulated, they will be transposed at each sectionaliz¬ 
ing point, and at three locations between adjacent 
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sectionalizing points, so that transpositions will be 
provided at approximately 4 mi. intervals. Drainage 
equipment will be provided for these ground wires at 
sectionalizing points, or, in other words, at 16-mi. 
intervals. These ground wires will be used for emer¬ 
gency communication as described later, and for this 
purpose, drops for the \ise of patrolmen will be provided 
at sectionalizing points and at two mile intervals 
between sectionalizing points, these drops to be pro¬ 
vided with suitable switching and protective facilities. 

As previously stated, ordinary communication will 
be by means of antenna coupled carrier cxurent sets, 
but it is not contemplated that these facilities will 
operate through open sectionalizing switches. When a 
section of line goes in trouble, the sectionalizing 
switches at control points at each end will be opened, 
and for the section in trouble communication will be 
established by means of ordinary telephone equipment 
over the insulated ground wires. Under Idiese condi- 
ditions, patrolmen engaged in locating or repairing 
trouble will communicate with the control stations at 
either end by means of the drops from the ground wires 
previously mentioned, and use of ordinary portable 
telephone sets. Under these conditions, through com¬ 
munication will be relayed vocally at each end of the 
section in trouble. 

Control of sectionalizing and oil switches will be 
effected over the insulated ground wires previously 
mentioned, using carrier current or some recommended 
alternative scheme. The only exception is for the sec¬ 
tion between Lock 18 and Mitchell Dam, where a 
standard telephone circuit on separate poles will be 
provided, this to consist of No. 4 A. C. S. R. This 
circuit will take the place of the insulated ground wires 
on the newer sections of line for both emergency 
communication and control. It is possible that on the 
Moss Point circuit, recourse will be had to a No. 8 
copper clad telephone circuit for similar purposes 
between Lock 18 and Union Springs, this circuit being 
in place already. 

It should be noted that present facilities at Mitchell 
Dam and Magella include 734* 50 watt, duplex, single 
frequency, selective ringing. General Electric carrier- 
current sets, operating interphase, which it is proposed 
to use, if possible, in the ultimate set-up. 

Mitchell Dam. At this point it is proposed to use 
the present carrier current set with or without adapta¬ 
tions, as may be necessary, or if it is not economical to 
coordinate new equipment with present set, to replace 
the present set with one of sufficient capacity and suit¬ 
able characteristics to communicate with Meridian, 
Andalusia, and Magella mthout repeaters, or with 
Slidell and Moss Point by the use of intermediate 
repeator sets. This set, or any new set which may be 
necessary, will operate from the 125-volt station 
storage battery, and will be located approximately 1000 
ft. from the operator, the intervening connection being 


made by means of a multi-conductor lead covered cable. 
In case it is proposed to install a new set at this point, 
it must be duplex, single- or double-frequency, selective 
ringing, and suitable for interphase communication 
under conditions of operation and installation as set 
forth above, and must be complete with transmitting 
and receiving equipment, ringing equipment, telephone 
and ringing equipment for the operator’s station, 
motor-generator sets, protective equipment, and all 
other necessary accessories. 

The control equipment for Mitchell Dam will operate 
from the 126-volt station storage battery, and will be 
installed approximately 1000 ft. from the operator, 
and adjacent to the carrier current set previously 
mentioned. This equipment will be under control of 
the opontor, the same as the carrier current set. 
Equipment shall include transmitting apparatus for 
control of two oil circuit breakers at Lock 18, one oil 
circuit breaker at Selma, and five sectionalizing 
switches. There shall also be included supervisory 
equipment for giving a visual (or satisfactory, audible) 
return indication of the operation of the two oil circuit 
breakers at Lock. 18, whether under control or auto¬ 
matic, and.further, equipment shall be provided for 
checking the position of these breakers. The indicating 
equipment will be installed at the operator’s station 
previously referred to. In addition to the transmitting 
and indicating equipment, proposal shall include all 
motor-generator sets, selector equipment, protective 
equipment, and other accessories necessary for the 
complete and satisfactory functioning of this system 
of control. 

Lock 18. Control equipment to be supplied for this 
location will include supervisory control receiving and 
return signal equipment for two oil circuit breakers 
as previously described, and receiving equipment 
for one sectionalizing switch. This control will work 
in parallel with hand control provided at this station. 
Powa* supply for this equipment will be from a 24-volt, 
120-ampere hour station storage battery, the voltage 
of which may vary between 18 and 30 volts. Proposal 
should include receiving and return signal equipment as 
described, also any protective equipment recommended 
and any motor-generator sets or other accessories 
necessary for the complete and satisfactory operation 
of this equipment, as outlined. The Power Company 
will famish necessary storage batteries. 

Selma. Carrier-current equipment for this location 
will consist of one duplex, single- or double-frequency, 
selective ringing, carrier-current set suitable for inter¬ 
phase operation with antema coupling, and with 
sufficient capacity to insure satisfactory and reliable 
communication with Meridian and Magella. It should 
be noted, however, that operation through open dis¬ 
connecting switches is not contemplated, but set should 
be capable of satisfactory communication, even with 
one conductor grounded. Power supply for this set 
will be from a 110-kv., 120-ampere hour station storage 
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battery, voltage of which may fluctuate between 90 
and 130 volts. This set will be installed approximately 
3H Kii. from the operator, and the intervening connecj 
tion will be made by means of a 4-conductor, No. 14 
twisted pair circuit (or 2-conductor at option of manu¬ 
facturer). Proposal must include transmitting and 
receiving equipment, ringing equipment for the set and 
for the operator’s station, telephone equipment at the 
set and at the operator’s station, protective equipment, 
motor-generator sets, and any other accessories neces¬ 
sary to complete and satisfactory operation. 'The 
Power Company vnll furnish necessary storage batteries. 

Control equipment will be provided at Selma for 
operation of the sectionalizing switches betw^n Selma 
and Demopolis. This will include transmitting equip¬ 
ment for two sectionalizing switches as indicated on 
attached drawings. No provision wilt be made for 
checking position of these switches. Proposals shall 
include transmitting equipment, protective equipment, 
and any motor-gGnerator s6ts, s6l6ctor devices, or other 
accessories necessary to complete and satisfacto^ 
operation. Power supply will be from 110-volt, 120- 
ampere hour station storage battery, and operator will 
be located at the control set when it is necessary for 
gQtyiA to be operated. Control equipment for this 
location will also include receiving equipment for 
operation of one oil circuit breaker and one section¬ 
alizing switch from Mitchell Dam, but no provision 
shall be made for checking their position. This equip¬ 
ment will operate in parallel with the hand control 
provided at this station, and shall include all accessories 
necessary to complete and satisfactory operation. 

Demopolis. A duplex, selective ringing, single or 
double frequency carrier current set for interphase 
operation, with antenna coupling, shall be provided for 
this location. This set will operate off of the 24-volt, 
120-ampere hour station storage battery. The opera¬ 
tor will be located approximately 3J4 mi- from the set, 
and the intervening circuit will consist of a 4-conductor, 
No. 14 twisted pair circuit (or 2-conductor at option of 
manufacturer). Proposition shall include transmitting 
and receiving equipment, selective ringing equipment 
at set and at operator’s station, telephone equipment at 
set and operator’s station, motor-generator sets, and 
all other accessories necessary to complete and satis¬ 
factory operation of set. This set shall have sufficient 
range to communicate with Mitchell Dam and with 
Median under all conditions. Operation through open 
disconnecting switches is not contemplated, but pt 
should be able to function satisfactorily, even with 
one conductor grounded. Power Company will furnish 
necessary storage batteries. 

Line Equipment. For use along the line between 
Mitchell Dam and Demopolis, control equipment 
shall be provided for five sectionalizing switches. 
Power supply at each of these locations will be from 
12-volt, 120-ampere hour storage batteries, to be 
provided by the Power Company, the voltage of which 


may fluctuate between 10 and 15 volts. These equip¬ 
ments shall include receiving apparatus, and any 
tective equipment which may be recommended. The 
sectionalizing switches which these devices will control 
will be motor operated, and will require approximately 
20 seconds to open or close. 

Drainage and protective equipment shall be pro¬ 
vided for the insulated overhead ground wire previously 
described, for eight locations, this equipment to be 
ample for protecting these conductoi's and the control 
equipment connected to them, from excessive voltages 
incidental to line failures of any sort. These equip- 
ments, in general, shall include an iron core choke, a 
spark-gap, and a quick acting relay inserted in the 
connection from the middle of the choke to ground, 
which will act to provide a direct path to ground foi 
both conductors in case of an exces.sive discharge 
through the choke to ground. These devices shall 
also be such that they will not interfere with the use of 
these conductors for telephone commumcatiou in 

emergencies when the adjacent power circuit is dead. 

This equipment shall be compact, weatherproof, and 
suitable for mounting on standard line structures. 
Equipment shall be provided for charging 12-volt 
batteries at five locations as previously referred to, 
utilizing drainage from the insulated overhead ground 
wire or from separate antennas strung parallel to the 
conductors. This equipment should be suitable for a 
continuous (or trickle) charge, and should include any 
necessary safety or protective equipment. 

All of the above drainage and protective equipment 
should be specified with the idea of taking care of any 
ordinary line faults, and any conditions which are apt to 
be encountered incidental to the ordinary operation of 
the power circuit, or to any ordinary faults which may 
develop in same. All equipment must be sturdy and 
suitable for outdoor installation. It should be noted 
that in case of short circuits from conductor to ground, 
the ground currents will probably vary between 500 
and 1000 amperes, but may ultimately go as high as 
2500 amperes for the portion of the lines adjacent to 
Lock 18. 

Control equipment,—receiving or return signal,— 
shall be of such nature as not to depend on vacuum 
tube equipment requiring continuously lighted fila¬ 
ments for correct operation, except that such devices 
may be used in the visual return signal equipment 
at Mitchell Dam. 

In the case of the above equipment, all items shall be 
suitable for complete and satisfactory operation under 
the conditions outlined and described, and shall include 
all accessories necessary for their operation and pro¬ 
tection, and for reasonable safety of operators. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 236. 
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Synopsis.—The use of high’-voliage power lines for carrier- 
current communication presents a number of difficulties not met 
in the use of simple communication circuits. This paper tells 
how these difficulties may he overcome without resorting to compli¬ 
cated transmitting and receiving equipment. The advantages of 


H IGH-voltage, power lines are constructed with 
such strength that they are in general superior to 
any commxinication circuit except underground 
cable. Experience has demonstrated that power lines 
withstand storms, sleet, and floods long after all other 
circuits are carried away. In view of the vital neces¬ 
sity of communication to a power company, it is but 
natural that the power line should be used as a com¬ 
munication circuit because of its mechanical superiority. 
Except for short distances, it also offers an economic 
superiority. 

The method of utilizing a power line as a telephone 
circuit is to superimpose high-frequency cmrents on the 
power conductors. These currents are transmitted 
over the line as ordinary alternating currents. They 
are produced and received by equipment similar to the 
usual space radio apparatus. 

In considering the power line as a communication 
circuit it is immediately apparent that such a circuit 
diff^ from the usual telephone line. The principal 
difference is that the line is operated at high voltage. 
This gives rise to more or less noise due to spitting 
insulators and similar effects. In addition the line is 
not a simple circuit connecting the transmitter and 
receiver. In practise a power line is usually part of an 
extensive high-voltage network with loops, taps, and 
spurs. Such a network is not a constant and stable 
system from a communication point of view because of 
more or less continuous changes due to switching. In 
general, every time a switch is opened or closed in any 
part of the system, it makes a change in the communi¬ 
cation circuit. 

These factors are now generally recognized although 
at the time this tsrpe of communication was first under¬ 
taken, the importance of some of them was not fully 
appreciated. In some cases it was found that the 
natural changes in line characteristics due to switching 
were so great that a satisfactory communication circuit 
could not be obtained. 

Efforts have been made to solve this problem by 
modifying the communication apparatus. Modifica- 

1. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Bast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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employing tuned choke coils are described. These chokes are used 
to isolate the communication channd from the remainder of the 
power system which gives in effect a simple communication circuit 

between communicating points. 

* * « * « 


tions tending to reduce the number of frequencies per 
channel and the introduction of special systems of 
modulation have greatly increased the amount and 
complexity of the equipment. 

By its very nature power line communication equip¬ 
ment should be kept just as simple and reliable as 
possible. Instead of complicating’the equipment it is 
proposed to correct the trouble at its source by stabil¬ 
izing the power line. The method is to insert high- 
frequency resistances into the power line at such points 
as are necessary to block off detrimental circuits and 
provide a clear circuit for the channel desired. 

Apparatus for this pxupose has been developed which 
has proved simple and effective. This apparatus 
consists of an inductance coil very similar to those 
ordinarily used for lightning arrester work together 
with the necessary tuning equipment. These tuned 
circuits do not absorb energy at the power frequencies 
nor in any way disturb the power system. 

In order to appreciate the problem presented by 
a power network some of the properties of transmission 
lines at high frequencies may be noted. 

A line of great length does not act like a large capac¬ 
ity or a large inductance but rather as a pime resistance 
of approximately 800 to 850 ohms for the average 
power line construction. The impedance of a short 
line open at the end varies over a wide range. 

A representative t 3 q)e of construction is shown in 
Fig. 1 with the high-frequency currents superimposed 
between conductors "1” and “3.” The attenuation 
ratio, that is the ratio of the current or voltage received 
at the distant end to that impressed at the sending end 
for the type of construction assumed, is shown in Fig. 2. 
It is investing to note that the losses in a simple circuit 
are not serious. For example, the current delivered 
by a line 100 mi. long is 40 per cent of that transmitted. 
A 200-mi. line delivers 16 per cent and a 800-mi. line 
about 6 per cent of the transmitted current. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a t 3 q)e of power system in which 
the branch lines are all of considerable length. The 
impedance of such branch lines when long is approxi¬ 
mately the characteristic impedance. Suppose it is 
desired to provide a communication channd between 
A and F, it is seen by inspection that 50 per cent of the 
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current fed into the system at A is transmitted towards 
B. The part transmitted in the opposite direction is 
lost since it contributes nothing to the desired channel 
A-F. 

When a wave reaches a junction of two long lines a 
division of current takes place such that M of 
original current is reflected back towards the sending end 



while ^ is transmitted down each branch line, the 
total being greater than the original. 

Hence, the wave transmitted from A reaching the 
junction point B divides, % of the current being 
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Pig. 2—Attenuation Ratio op a Typicai. Power Line at 
60,000 Cyoues 


transmitted toward C, the rest being lost. Neglecting 
the transmission loss in the line, }4 of the original is 
transmitted towards C. At C a similar division takes 
place leaving 2/9 to be transmitted to E. At E % 
of the arriving current that is 4/27 of the original is 
transmitted into the pair of lines towards F. Since 
only one of these lines continues to JF*, of this or 
2/27 is transmitted to jP as useful current. 

The net effect of the subdivision of current at the 
junction points is the same as the attenuation of slightly 


less than 300 mi. of simple circuit, as seen from Fig., 2. 
In addition there is the loss due to the normal attenua¬ 
tion in the line. • u 

Consider the case shown in Fig. 4 of a long line with 
a 4-mi. spur line connected on at B. The impedance 
of the 4-mi. spur line at frequencies commonly used is 
shown in Fig. 5. The impedance of the spur line at 
58.1 kilocycles is so low that less than 4.5 per cent of the 
current arriving at B is transmitted down the line 
towards the receiving apparatus at C. The effect of 
such a spur line is equivalent to the loss incurred in a 
line of over 300 mi. in length. It should be noted that 



Pia. 3 —Power System with Branch Lines 

at certain frequencies the effect of a single short spur 
line is greater than that due to the many subdivisions 
shown in Fig. 3. 

At other frequencies the impedance of the spur line 
is very high and at these points has little or no effect 
on the transmission of energy from A to C. The fre¬ 
quencies at which these points of maximum and mini¬ 
mum transmission occur are a function of the length of 
the spur line. If a number of such spur lines of varying 



Fia. 4—^PowBii System with a Sptrn Line 


length is connected to the main line it may be impossible 
to find a single frequency that will be satisfactory for 
communication. 

A set of resonant line chokes may be installed in the 
spur line at the point where it connects to the main line. 
The Tninimiim effective impedance of the spur line can 
thus be raised and the diversion of energy reduced to 
any desired amount. 

Another condition often encoimtCTed is that of two 
or more parallel paths of slightly different lengths At 
certain frequencies the current arriving by one path is 
exactly out of phase with the current arriving by the 
other. If the paths are of nearly equal length the 
amplitudes of the arriving currents will be very nearly 
equal. The two will then combine in such a way as 
nearly to cancel each other, leaving only a very small 
resultant to act on the receiver. 
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This condition may be corrected by inserting a set 
of resonant line chokes in one of the lines to prevent the 
flow of current by that path. Sometimes this procedure 
is objectionable because either of the lines may be 
opened during the normal operation of the system. 

By inserting reactances at one or more points along 



Pig. 6—Rbsistancb and Reactance of a FovH-MiLB Spue 

Line 

the line the phase of the currents arriving at the 
receiving end can be shifted so that the resultant acting 
on the receiver is an appreciable portion of that 
delivered to the receiving end of the line. The con¬ 
struction of these phase shifting reactors is similar to 
the resonant line chokes. The tuning of the circuit is 
such as to present a reactance of the required value. 
In this way use is made of both the available paths. 
The opening or failure of one of the lines does not 
materially affect the communication channel. 

In Fig. 6 is shown another condition met in practise 
in which F is energized either by way of CandDorby E. 
The loop is not maintained closed in normal operation 
of the power system. The communication channel 
is from A to F. 

If the loop is opened at C, D, or E the effect is that 
of two spur lines coimected across the communication 
channel. If the loop is opened at B or F the effect is 
that of one spur line. It is necessary to provide for 
communication over either circuit so that high impe¬ 
dance line chokes cannot be used at B and F to isolate 
one circuit. 

The corrective measures in this case consist of install¬ 
ing at B and F in both circuits, resonant line chokes 
adjusted to an impedance such that a considerable 
amount of current can pass through the circuit to F. 
At the same time the impedance is high enough to 


prevent an excessive amount of current flowing when 
the circuit becomes part of a spur. 

The impedance of some types of transformers is quite 
low at high frequencies. Other types have been 
encountered in which the impedance varies with the 
instantaneous values of the power current giving the 
effect of modulation on the high-frequency currents. 
These conditions may be remedied by the use of the 
resonant line choke to prevent any appreciable amount 
of high-frequency energy being absorbed in the unde¬ 
sirable circuits. 

Power lines are now being studied very carefully 
before any attempt is made to install power line tele¬ 
phone equipment. Actual tests have demonstrated 
the validity of the conunonly accepted theory of lines 
for high frequencies. By applying accepted analytical 
methods, the important features of the line character¬ 
istics ma.y be determined. If these are found to be 
unsatisfactory, corrective impedances are inserted at 
such points as will give the desired results. 

The Propagation op High-Frequency Currents 
ON Power Lines 

The fundamental properties of lines at high fre¬ 
quencies may be best understood by first considering 
a line of infinite length, since no energy is reflected 
back toward the sending end to combine and interfere 
• with the advancing wave. The amplitude of the volt¬ 
age vector is progressively reduced as it travels away 
from the sending end. The magnitude of the voltage 
vector at a point * is expressed by 

E^ = E, 6 -“* ( 1 ) 

where a. is the attenuation constant. 

The phase position of the voltage vector is shifted 
backwards as the distance from the sending end in¬ 
creases. The position is given by the equation: 

Es = Fo (2) 

where /3 is the wavelength constant. It is the number 
of radians per mile which the voltage vector is shifted 
backwards. This action is shown graphically in Fig. 7. 

The complete expression for the voltage at any point 
X along an infinite line is then, 

E, = Eo = Eo (3) 

where P is the propagation constant and is equal to 



Fig. 6—Power System with Loop 


The propagation constant may also be expressed in- 
terms of the fxmdamental line constants per unit length. 

P = \/R+3(aL-\/G + j CO C (4) 
where R is the resistance in ohms. 

L the inductance in henrys. 

G the leakage conductance in mhos 
C the capacity in farads. 
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The vector impedance of an. infinite line measured at the 
sending end is known as the characteristic impedance 
and may be demonstrated to be, 


V g -h J 03 L 

■y/ G 3 03 C 


(S) 


For a power line the R and G terms at high fre¬ 
quencies are negligible as compared to the reactive 
components. The characteristic impedance is there¬ 
fore a pure resistance, 


Zo 



2D 

= 2761ogio 


( 6 ) 


where D is the distance between conductors and d the 
diameter of the conductor. 

The values of a and /3 are more readily < 5 alculated 
from the following; 



Potential at Various Points along a Line 


OF 


a 




(7) 


As stated above the leakage for a power line is negligi¬ 
ble. The second term of equation (7) drops out and 
the expression becomes. 



where Zo = ~ 

The value of the wavelength constant 
obtained from the relation: 

_ ^ _ 2 tt/ 

^ “ V ~ 186,000 


O'! 

can be 


( 10 ) 


The velocity of propagation is nearly equal to the 
velocity of light since the resistance and leakage 
conductance are necessarily small as compared to the 
reactive components. The value of the wavdlength 
constant obtained from equation (4) for the propaga¬ 
tion constant by neglecting R and G is 

i3=2 7r/vXa (11) 

Substituting this value in the equation for velocity 


V = ^ = 186,000 mi. per sec. (12) 

The impedance of an infinite line measured at the 
sending end is the characteristic impedance as defin^ 
by equation (5). This is also the impedance of a finite 
line of any length taminated in its characteristic 
impedance. If the line is not terminated in its charac¬ 
teristic impedance the relations are much more complex. 
The sending aid impedance for the general case of a 
line terminated in an impedance Zr is: 

Zr cosh PI + Zo sinh PI 
Zo cosh P 1 + Zasinh P1 


Zr -I- Zo tanh P I 

Z„H-ZRtanhPl ^ ^ 

For a line short-circuited at the receiving end 
Equation (13) reduces to, 

Zi = Zo Tanh P I (14) 

For a line open at the receiving end 


Zy = 


Zo 

TanhP 1 


(15) 


Equation (15) is of particular interest since the 
power network quite often consists of spur lines tapped 
off the main line which is to be used for a communica¬ 
tion channel. The effect of such spur lines is generally 
quite serious. Equation (15) may be further expanded 
to give both the resistance and reactance components. 

tanh al (1 + tan^ 1) 

~ ® tanh* al + tan* I 


tan §1(1 — tanh* a 1) 
^ tanh* al + tan*/3 1 


(16) 


By an inspection of Equation (16) it is seen that the 
reactive component goes through zero every 90 deg. 
and at the odd quadrants the resistance term becomes, 
Zy = Zo tanh a I (17) 


At the even quadrants Zy = ^ ^ 


(18) 


Between the points of maximum and minimum 
resistance the reactive component predominates unless 
the value of a i is large. The value of the^ tanh a I 
is always less than unity so that points of minimum 
impedance occur at the odd quadrants, that is whenever 
the value of /3 Zis such that the tangent of /3 Z is infinite. 
This occurs at all the odd multiplies of 90 deg. or 


—z— radians. The points of maximum impedance 

occur at all values which make the tangent of |3 1 equal 
to zero or at all the even multiples of 90 deg. 

The interval between the maximum and minimum 
values may be determined by referring to Equation (10) 
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= 4.65 X lO-* X 



The presence of a transformer bank and other power 
apparatus terminating the spur line further complicates 
the problem of obtaining a satisfactory communication 
channel. The effect may be calculated from Equation 
(13), if the impedance of the apparatus is known. 

Another method giving a better insight into the 
problem is to replace, the terminal apparatus by a line 
of such length that its impedance is the same as the 
apparatus replaced. This equivalent line may be 
either open or short. If an open line is used it merely 
adds to the original line and the effects become more 
evident. The impedance of an open line is given by 
Equation (15). The length of the equivalent line must 
then be such that, 


tanh 



( 20 ) 


The sending end impedance of the line with its 
terminal apparatus is then the same as the original line 
plus the equivalent line or. 


. _ _^!!_ 

" tahh (6 + 0*) 


( 21 ) 


Expanding Equation (21) into its real and imaginary 
components gives, 

_ tanh (a I + a^) [1 + tan^ (fi I + /3r)] 

^ tanh^ (cK I oir) -h tan* I |8r) 


. tan (|3 1 + |3r) [1 — tanh* (a Z + ckr)] 

“ tanh* (a I + a^) + tan* + 

This equation is of the same form as Equation (16). 
It differs in that the real and imaginary components of 
the propagation constant applying to the line are 
ino’eased by the components corresponding to 6^ of the 
transformer bank. By comparison with Equation (16) 
it will be seen that the maximum value of impedance is 
reduced and the minimum increased. Tests on 
transformers indicate that the impedance is princi¬ 
pally a capacity reactance. If the impedance of the 
transformer bank remains substantially constant over 
the range considered, the number of cycles between 
peaks on the impedance curve of the spur line is the 
same as for the line without the transformer bank. 
The net effect of a transformer bank on this assxunption 
is to shift the whole impedance curve such as Mg. 5 
down in frequency without changing the distance be¬ 
tween peaks. In practise it is found that the impedance 
of tihe transformer is not constant. The tranrformers 
therefore make the observed impedance curves differ 
from the simple case.' 


Application to a Typical Line 
The application of the foregoing equations may be 
seen by considering a typical line such as shown in 
Mg. 1. The conductors are assumed to be 4/0 stranded 
copper with a spacing of 22 ft. between the outside 
conductors. 

The d-c. resistance per loop mile is 0.518 ohms. The 
high-frequency resistance may be calculated by the 
method given in Circular 74 of the Bureau of Standards. 
The ratio of the high-frequency resistance to the d-c. 
resistance is obtained from a table giving values of a 
factor Xc. The value of varies directly with the 
diameter and the square root of the frequency. The 
equivalent diameter of a stranded wire is assumed to 
be equal to the diameter of a solid wire having the 





same copper cross-section. The data in this table are 
plotted in the form of a ciuve in Mg. 8. The high- 
frequency resistance calculated by this method for 4/0 
stranded copper at 50,000 cydes is 10.5 times the d-c. 
resistance or 6.44 ohnos. 

Measurements on a number of lines of this general 
type indicate that the actual line resistance (due to 
losses not und^tood at present) is approximately 250 
per cent of the value calculated. The dbtted curve 
shown on Mg. 8 will therefore be used. This gives a 
value of 13.6 ohms per loop mile at 50,000 cycles for the 
4/0 stianded coppM* conductor. 

It will be here assumed that over the range of fre- 
quendes being considered the high-frequency resistance 
varies as the square root of the frequency, and that the 
tabular values should be multiplied by a factor of 2.5. 
Values so calculated check closely with observed results. 

The inductance per loop mile may be calculated 
from the formula, 

2D 

L = 1.48 X 10“* logio henrj^ (23) 
where D is the distance between conductors, d is the 
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diameter of the conductor. The value for the typical 
case assumed above is, 


L - 1.48 X 10-^ logio ^ ~ “ ^ 


X (2.992) = 4.43 X 10"® heiuys per loop mile. 

The capacity between wires per mile may be calcu¬ 
lated from the formula, 


C = 


0.0194 



X 10”® farads 


0.0194 
“ 2.992 


X 10“® 


= 0.065 X 10”® farads 


(24) 
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Measurement op Characteristic Impedance 
The characteristic impedance is known to be a 
resistance from Equation (6). As stated above the 
characteristic impedance is measured at the sending 
end of a finite line when the receiving end is terminated 
in the characteristic impedance. TOal values of 
resistance are inserted at the receiving end and the 
resistance measured at the sending end. These valu^ 
are plotted in the form of a curve A-B as shown in 
Pig. 9. The measured value in this case is 830 ohms 
which agrees well with the calculated value of 825 ohms. 

In taking the data for determining the characteristic 
impedance, ammeters are inserted at the sending and 
receiving ends as shown in Fig. 10. The ratio of the 
receiving end current to the sending end current is 
plotted in the form of a curve C-D for various values 
of terminating resistance. The attenuation ratio is 
then easily determined for the particular value of 
i^istance that is found to be equal to the characteristic 
impedance. 

Measurement op Line Resistance 
The data shown in Fig. 9 were taken on a 6-mi. 



fiOfMwmnfJit 


Fm. 10—Appaiiatus ani> Ciucuit usho in making IjtNB 

M KASUriKMTiiNTS 


line constructed as shown in Fig. 1. The attenuation 
ratio is 95 per cent. The attenuation constant is 





= 0.95 


Pig. 9—CnAiiAcmaBisTic Impkdanck and Attenoation 


The propagation constant obtained from Equation (4) 

assuming/= 50,000 cycles is ,_ 

P = V 13.6 -I -3 1390 VO -|-y2.04 X 10”® 

“ 1-69 / 89° 43.2^ 

= 0.00826 + 1.69 = a+jp 
The value of the attenuation constant calculated 
from Equation (8) is 


a 



13.6 1 
2 825 


0.00825 


Where Za from Equation (9) is 825 ohms. 

The value of the wavelength constant calculated from 
Equation (10) is 


2irf (2 t) (50,000) _ 
186,000 “ 


a I = 0.0515 
a = 0.00858 

The effective resistance per mile of line obtained 
from Equation (8) is, 

f? = 2 CC Zn 
= 14.2 ohms 

_ . Observed A-C. Res. 14.2 

Calculated A-C. Res. ” 5.4 " 

Values obtained by test on other lines vary between 
2.0 and 3.0, the value 2.5 used in these calculations 
being a fair average. 

Spur Lines 

Fig. 6 shows the variation of impedance of a typical 
4-mi. spur between 40 and 80 kilocycles. The reactance 
curve is seen to be a typical tangent curve except for 
the higher values. The reactance curve reaches a 
maximum and then passes through zero instead of 
following the tangent curve to infinity. This is also 


V 
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evident from an inspection of Equation (16) since the 
values of tanh* ot I are small as compared to unity 
and small as compared to most values of tan® B1. 

The impedance presented by a 4-mi. spur varies 
over a wide range. The impedance at 46.5 kilocycle is 
26,000 ohms and at 68.1 kilocycles 29.3 ohms. The 
impedance then rises again to a maximum of 21,200 
ohms at 69.7 kilocycles. The interval between the 
points of maximum and minimum impedance as given 
by Equation (19) is 



Fig. 11—Enlakgbd Section op Fig. 5 


y 186,000 , 

TT “ ' ix T “ 

It should also be noted that the impedance between 

52.5 kilocycles and 68.7 kilocycles is less than the 
characteristic impedance of the line and will in this 
band of frequencies absorb considerable energy in 
addition to the loss in the main line due to reflections. 
Fig. 11 shows an enlarged portion of the curve in Fig. 6. 
The presence of a single 4-mi. spur^ line tapped on the 
main line causes over 50 per cent of the available 
high-frequency channels to be subject to wide variations 
in signal level by switching conditions. If several 
such spur lines of varying lengths are present, it may be 
impossible to find a single frequency which will not be 
subject to excessive attenuation and variation with 
changes in the operating condition of the power system. 


The presence of a transformer ba n k at the end of the 
spur line adds further complications. Switching the 
bank on and off changes the frequencies at which the 
points of maximum and minimum impedance occur. 

For example, if the 4-mi. spur line were terminated 
in a large substation having a number of transformer 
banks connected in parallel, the points of maximum and 
minimum impedance might be lowered as much as 

5.5 to 6 kilocycles. In general the shift is of the order 
of 10 to 15 per cent of the interval between the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum values as calculated by Equation 

(19) . 

Most transformer banks act as a capacity reactance 
of a rather high order. Values of 4000 ohms reactance 
and 200 ohms of resistance are typical. From Equation 

(20) the value of the equivalent line angle 0* is 


Tanh 0 k 


^ _ 825 / 0 ° 

“ 4000 \87.2“ 


0.206 / 87.2* 


0K = 0.206 / 87.2* 

= 0.01007 -1- j 0.206 
a* = 0.01007 

iSr = 0.206 radians = 11.8* 



Fig. 12—R&cgivgd Signal fob 60- to 80-Kilocyclb Band 

Showing the effect of a spur line, approximately 34»mi. long at the 
receiving end 


Substituting these values in Equation (21) lowers 
the point of m^mum impedance from 26,000 ohms at 

46.5 kilocycles to 20,000 ohms at 44.98 kilocycles. 
Similarly the point , of minimum impedance is changed 
from 29.4 ohms at 58.1 kilocycles to 37.3 ohms at 
66.58 Mlocycles. 

• The energy absorbed by a spur line becomes more 
nearly constant as its length increases. Also as the 
length increases the interval in cycles between tnayiTniitn 
and minimum values becomes less. The actual loss of 
energy in the case of a long spur line is not such a serious 
factor. The rapid variation of impedance does, how¬ 
ever, cause considerable distortion of the modulated 
wave. In Fig. 12 are shown the results of a test made 
on a portion of a typical power system. The most 
noticeable feature is the rapid fluctuation of signal 
with frequency. This is due to the location of the 
receiver at a. point approximately 34 mi. from the end 
of the line. 

Increasing the attenuation either by raising the 
frequency or by increasing the length will tend to limit 
the variation of unpedahce. The impedance ap- 
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proaches the characteristic impedance as a limit ^ the 
length becomes great. The maximum and minimum 
values of impedance for varying values of the attenua¬ 
tion factor are plotted in the form of a curve in Fig. 13. 
It should be noted that a value of the attenuation factor 
of 0.55 or greater is required to prevent the minimum 
values of the spur line impedance from falling below 
50 per cent of the characteristic impedance value. 
This would require the spur line to be at least 66.7 mi. 
long nii finming the frequency to be 50 kilocycles and the 



type of construction as shown in Fig. 1. At 100 MIch 
cycles the required length is only reduced to 47 mi. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the effect of 
spur lines is very detrimental. The short lines cause 
excessive transmission loss over wide bands of fre¬ 
quencies and the longer lines cause distortion due to the 
rapid variation of impedance with frequency. All 
types of telephone communication utilizing high-fre¬ 
quency currents require the transmission of a band of 
frequencies rather than a single frequency. The width 
of the band may be reduced to some extent by employ¬ 
ing special types of modulation. The best that can be 
accomplished in this direction will not reduce the width 
of the band below 2000 cycles. This gives only a minor 
improvement without providing a general solution to 
the problem. 

The detrimental effects of spur lines may be obviated 
by Tnalfing certain changes in the transmission system. 
Any desired frequency can then be used, distortion is 
eliminated, wide fluctuations in signal level ^e pre¬ 
vented, and complications in the transmitting and 
receiving apparatus are avoided. . •. . 

These results can be accomplished by inserting in 
the power conductors, equipment which will cany the 
current without loss and at the same time intro¬ 
duce high impedances 1x> the communication currents. 


Resonant Line Chokes 

Physically the resonant line chokes are dividing into 
two classes. The single layer type is used for intro¬ 
ducing moderate amoimts of resistance into the power 
line and the double layer t 3 q)e for introducing a high 
resistance to isolate an undesirable circuit. The single 
layer resonant line choke consists of an inductance coil 
similar to a standard lightning arrester choke and the 
necessary tuning equipment. The double layer tjrpe 
is airnilar except that the number of turns on the induc¬ 
tance coil has been doubled by the addition of another 
layer of winding as shown in Fig. 14. 

The tuning equipment is shown in Fig. 15. The 
rEagram of connections is given in Fig. 16. The con¬ 
dense- Cl is qsed to tune the main inductance coil L, 
to the frequency it is desired to obstruct. An additional 
tuned circuit Li, Ci coupled to the main coil Li. It also 
contains an adjustable resistance Rf The function 
of the second circuit is to broaden the r^onance cu^e 
so as not to injure modulation. By tightly coupling 
the second circuit to the first, the system is made to 
tune to two frequencies. In this way a single choke 
can be made to block two frequency bands. By 
varying the adjustment of this circuit the impedance 
presented by the choke can be changed from a high 
impedance over a narrow band of frequencies to a 
moderate impedance over a wide band of frequencies. 

A typical impedance curve for the double layer type of 



Pia. 14 —^Dovblk Layeh Resonant Line Choke 


choke is shown in Fig. 17. Chokes are placed in each 
of the line conductors so that the total line-to-line 
impedance is of the order of 12,000 ohms as compared 
to the line characteristic impedance of 825 ohms. It 
is evident that a circuit isolated by this type of choke 
cannot divert any appreciable amount of the communi¬ 
cation current. 

In Fig. 18, curve No. 1 shows the resistance curve of 
a single layer choke adjusted to give a moderately 
high resistance at two frequencies. By the use of this 
type two channels can be cleared. A resistance of 
approximately 400 ohms per choke is sufficient to limit 
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the current in an undesirable circuit to a value that 
will not seriously affect the communication channel. 

The adjustment may be changed so as to give a very 
flat impedance curve as shown in curve 2, Fig. 18. This 
is a very valuable characteristic, and is used where it 
is necessary to stabilize a power system and still 
transmit through the chokes as in the case shown in 
Fig. 6. 



Pia. 15 —^Tuning Equipment pon Resonant Line Choke 


Conclusion 

The ideal condition for a high-frequency telephone 
system is to have the line a simple circuit directly 
connecting the points between which communication is 
required. This ideal may be approximated as closely 
as desired by isolating the channel from the rest of the 
power S 3 ^tem. This is made possible by the installation 
of resonant line chokes at appropriate points. 



Fig. 16—^Diagram op Connections for Resonant Line 

Chokes 


Some of the advantages gained are: 

1. Increased stability. 

2. ' Improved quality of speech transmitted. 

3. Reduction in the noise level due to the greater 
energy delivered to the receiver. 

4. Freedom from variation in signal due to 
switching. 


5. Simple transmitting and receiving equipment 
satisfactory on complex systems. 

6. Increased reliability. 

7. Ability to transmit through practically any t 3 npe 
of system. 

8. Ability to utilize all lines between communica¬ 
tion points. 
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Pig. 17—Typical Impedance Curve for a Resonant Line 
Choke, Double Layer Type 


9. Interference with equipment on adjacent power 
systems can be eliminated. 

10. Reduction in field work at the time of 
installation. 

The application of the established line theory to the 
analysis of power lines has materially advanced the art 
of telephone conununication over power lines. It is now 
possible to predict with reasonable accuracy what 
frequencies can be successfully transmitted over a 
given power network. This materially reduces the 
extensive field work which has often been necessary 



Fig. 18—^Ttpical Resistance Curves for Resonant Line 
Chokes, Single Later Type 

when making an installation. If the analjrsis shows 
that there are conditions which prevent the use of the 
desired frequency bands, corrective measures may be 
taken by installing resonant line chokes at suitable 
points. Systan limitations are largely ovacome by 
this procedure and the field of application of high- 
frequency communication materially increased. 
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Discussion 

CARRIER-CURRENT AND SUPERVISORY CONTROL 
ON ALABAMA POWER COMPANY’S SYSTEM 

(Robinson and Woodcock) « 

LINE CHARACTERISTICS FOR CARRIER 
COMMUNICATION 

(Boddie and Curtis) 

C. F. Boeck: The authors say that pow<'r-liiie carrier 
equipment should be as simple and reliable as possible. I 
agree tliat simplicity ot* terminal arrangoincnt and in the con- 
hguration of the power network are desirable features. It is 
unusual, however, for any complex problem which involves 
contradictory factors to be solved by simple and direct methods 
alone or by the direct applii^ation of simple metlmds to any one 
factor. In the early days of power-line carrier telephony, it 
was thought that tlie power line would have a rather smooth and 
stable iiigh-frequency tvransniission charfieteristic. Simple ter¬ 
minal equipment was tliorefore proposed with the idea of using 
ample power to over-ride the variations in the transmission line. 
Later it lieeame evident that the transmission line did have 
a stable high-frequency characteristic and that it was subject 
to variations duo to switching operations and other changes in 
the line. The problem is still in the procf^ss of solution and it 
will probably be some time before the various fact.ors involved 
are properly coordinated. I wish to suggest, therefore, that 
perhaps the emphasis should be placed upon reliable rather than 
simple terminal equipment and that the terminal equipment 
should be as simple as is consistent witli reliability. ^ 

Power-line carrier telephone equipment initially was designed 
to use the transmission line without modification for a communi¬ 
cation channel. The development, therefore, has boon centered 
largely upon terminal apparatus and has resulted, in the develop¬ 
ment by us of siugle-froqueiicy duplex, singhs-sideband, carrier- 
suppressed equipment which was discussed at a recent Institute 
meeting.^ 

This equipment represents a distinct advance in the {irt and 
is giving reliable service over a complex power distribution net¬ 
work. It was installed after two years' experience with other 
terminal equipment had fully demonstra1.ed its inability to meet 
the conditions imposed by this particular network. 

Pull advantage of improvements in terminal apparatus cannot 
be realized unless tlie transmission cliaraeteristics of the power 
line are favorable. The authors propose to improve} the trans¬ 
mission characteristics by the use of high-frequency choke coils 
inserted in the power lino at suitable places to isolate the detri¬ 
mental effects of branch circuits. This method is a useful one 
and has a certain application. It has, liowever, some disad¬ 
vantages. The first is the design of this choke coil. 'J'hat 
involves in advance a knowledge of the carrier frequency which 
you are going to use in order that you may properly tune the 
choke coil. It may be possible to predict this frequency with 
reasonably close accuracy from a study of the line by using the 
information which Mr. Boddie has {^ven us. If not, it may 
involve a preliminary frequency survey of the line. This method, 
moreover, is applicable to only a narrow frequency band. 
Furthermore, the use of choke coils complicates the addition of 
future carrier channels. 

In Fig, 12 of the paper, the authors show how the transmission 
between two points in a power line is influenced by one small tap 
line somewhere between them. I should like to know if they 
have any data showing the changes in the transmission char¬ 
acteristics of that line resulting from isolating the spur line by 
choke coils. 

Another method which may have some value in eliminating 
reflection effects is to terminate properly the transmission lines 
and the spur lines. This method has an additional advantage 
over the use of ohoke coils, if it is a feasible one, in^that it will 

1. Problems in Power Line Carrier Telephony, W. V. Wolfo^and J. D. 
Sarros, see p. 107. 


provide a wider frequency band and jiormit. tiie use of several 
channels on the power lino. An investigaium showing what 
might bo accomplished by tins method 1 think would be desirable 
also. 

Connected power macliimjry also inlluenc(!S tli(‘ transmission 
characteristics of a power lino and leads to roll<^ction eltects. 
It may bo possible in the futiin^ dc^sign of ixiwor umchinery to 
givo sojno thought to it so that its <j(To(di upon (‘arritw trans¬ 
missions will be minimized. 

All additional advantage of considorublo inipcirtanco to the 
power companie.s may accrue by improving Ike high-frc^quency 
transmission cliaraeteristics of the power lines in that tlioso 
improvements may rodmjc the inagnitudu and effect of line 
surges and switching transicuits. llowovor, until such time as 
Avo can doterniine (ieflnitely what meiho<ls shall be used to 
initirove the earrior-fnquency (diai’actoristk^s of a powm* line, 
Ave Avill have to us(< the lines more fir less a.s they are and to 
depend u])on terminal equiimumt to help us over the rough spots. 

L« E. Andersons 1 Avish to makf' a few reinarks as to the 
inconsistencies and disadvantagt's of the use of power-liue f'arrii'r 
from ail operating stamipoint. 

One of the first things 1 wish to mention is the interfcn’mico 
which ro.sidts hiitween apparatus of different manufae.turers. 
It will be necessary for the manufacturers to get togtjther and 
make apparatus that Avill not interfere Avitli other ajiparatus. 
We hav'^e on oiir system 10 low-poAV(U* sets of one manufacturer 
and 2 high-power f)f another, 

WJien we are using the high-power fupiipimuit, all the equip¬ 
ment of low poAver is inoperativfi flue to relays b<?ing paralyzed. 
Wo have a conditifin where 4 of fuir stations fm the low-poAver 
equijmKjnt are jiaralyzed from one f»f tlie high-jiowertsi sots 
about 400 mi. aAvay. ‘While iieoiile are talking in Alabama, wo 
are paralyzed and cannot talk until such time as they are through. 
Tliiis, it will be necessary for the manufacturers to <lf) sonietliing 
about getting the sets tf> fiporato together, or proviflo some means 
of getting i.‘i<l of this interference. 

Wo have found that in balancing a network, it is much harder 
to balance the hybiid coils for the high power than it is for the 
low power. 

In operating tlirough open switches on the doublf< circuits we 
ii*ro able to got through with 3 phases of one line and 2 of another 
open, but then the level is so low that wo cannot operate con¬ 
sistently. 

Mr. Boddie mentioned the trouble experienced in spur linos, 
that is, the shunt impedance at 50 to 00 kilocycles. What we 
have boon up against are the froquenoios above 80 Idlocyeles. 
We have found that the 110-lcv. current trausformfits offer a 
high impedance to frequencies above 80 kilocyffles. The only 
method of eliminating this is to by-pass the high side with a 
resistance of such value that it does not affeet the metering 
equipment. 

We are planning to install within the near future, double 
resonant line chokes Avhich Mi\ Boddie mentioned. Those 
chokes ai*e expected to eliminate the frequeneios at which the 
high-power sets are operating and at the same time pass the 
frequency of the lower-powered sots. 

L. G. IIu4^inss The method used to charge storage batteries 
in the supervisory controlled sectionalizing stations Avas briefly 
mentioned in Messrs. Robinson and Woodcock's paper. I 
believe that a little further discussion on this will be of interest. 

Many of the switching stations are very remotely located. 
No power is available at these points for charging storage 
batteries. To haul those batteries in a truck to a charging station 
at periodic intervals would entail considerable Work and expense. 

A very unique scheme of charging these storage batteries 
from the overhead ground wire has been devised. As mentioned 
in the paper, this ground wire is insulated for use as a carrier 
channel and is grounded by means of drainage coils. A current 
transformer is connected between the drainage coil and ground. 
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TiiC! output of the secondary of this current transformer is 
roe titled l>y a standard Roetox charger and is used to .“trielde 
cluirgo” tUo batteries. This arrangement has been in service 
for souu* time with encouraging results. 

'Phis same method of obtaining small amounts of power from 
liigli-voltage linos has been tried in Europe, I understand, to 
furnish j)owor to farmers and other isolated customers at points 
where it is not practical to install transformers. The amount 
of ]io\vor that can be obtained in such a way is rather small and 
the r<‘gulntion for lighting seiwiee or any variable load is so poor 
that the niothod is very limited in its application. 

R. G. McCurdy: In connection with the paper by Messi's. 
Bo<ldic) and Curliis it may be of intei*est to contrast the problems 
of transmission of liigh-frequoney eiuTonts over power networks 
wit/h those arising in transmission over telephone circuits, par¬ 
ticularly with ref('renoe to the desirable frequency ranges to be 
ernjdoyed. 

In telcphrjno linos, attiuiuations are in general larger than on 
power linos and these increase rapidly with increasing frequency. 
Bncanse of t he largo nnndier of circuits in close proximity on a 
1;olephnnr poh) line on which it is desired to employ oarrier-ciu- 
reiit l.ransmissiou, cross-talk must be controlled. In general, 
the cj’oss-talk diiTieulties and the expense of controlling them 
in(UN‘a..so rapidly with increased frequoricy. In the present 
stijito of the art, those diJTicultios fix an upper limit on the fre- 
qufuicy whi(dj it is economical to employ, at a figure somewhat 
holovv 50,000 cycles. 

On the other hand, in the power-system line, attenuations 
arti lower and crosstalk problems are much, loss acute. Since the 
upper limit is ostablishod by line attenuation rather than by 
crosstalk, it is practioal.)le to employ much higher frequencies 
up to the neigliborhood of 200,0(X) cycles.* 

While the problems of high lino attenuations and crosstalk 
are niindi less dinTiciilt in the power networks than in telephone 
lines, other diiTieulties are present which are not present in 
telephone linos, such as branch lines, bridged loads, and changes 
due to switching. Th€) telephone system essentially consists 
of a large number of point-to-point circuits as contrasted with 
the power system which is essentially a “broadcasting’* system. 

Messrs. Boddie and Curtis x>ropose to overcome this broad¬ 
casting difficulty by connecting in the undosirod paths resonant 
chokes, thus providing a direct path between the points between 
which it is desired to communicate. Since the impedances of a 
given choke iuci'oaso with increasing frequency, it is practicable 
for a given loss to the power currents to obtain a more effective 
blocking action as the frequency of the carrier current is in¬ 
creased, It may also bo noted that as the frequency is increased 
the choking becomes effective over a wider band. 

ITje paper also shows that, aside from any actual transmission 
losses due to those branches and changes due to switching, 
considerable distortion may be introduced by them in a telephone 
channel due to changes in the loss with frequency over the band 
which must be transmitted. Increase in the frequency usually 
decreases the variation in these losses with a change in frequency 
over the required band. On the whole, it appears that the more 
desirable frequency range for such transmission over power 
cii’cuits lies above rather than below 60,000 cycles. 

This difference in desirable frequency range for transmission 
over the two classes of circuits has marked advantages from the 
standpoint of coordination between them, and as a telephone man 
it appears to me a fortunate circumstance. 

It has been necessary in carrier systems on telephone lines, 
in order to avoid cross-talk, to avoid large power-level differences 
in the same frequency range on circuits on the same pole line 
and to employ elaborate transposition arrangements to control 
the crosstalk between circuits employing the same frequency 
and operating at about the same power levels. This, in general, 
has required that amplifiers on all carrier circuits on a given pole 


line be installed at the same point, and that all transmission 
in one direction employ the lower half of tlie frequency range 
ajid all transmission in the opposite dheotion employ the other 
haK. Thus, differences in power level in the same frequency 
•band, even of the order of the amplification ratio in the repeaters, 
are avoided. 

Transposition arrangements in the telephone-line carrier 
systems, the balance of the lines and equipment, together with 
the power levels employed, are such that coordination is secured 
Avith neighboring power circuits as far as the incidental compo¬ 
nents in the telephone oanner frequency range present on the power 
circuits. As far as a power-lino canier system is concerned, these 
incidental carrier-freqaeney components establish a noise level 
above which the system must operate. Consequently, eases of 
I)roximity between ]3ower-line carrier and telephone-lino carrier 
systems operating in the same freqxiency range would involve 
increasing the effect of tlie power circuit on the telephone system 
by tho level of the power-line carrier system relative to the level 
of these incidental frequencies. Since it is not practicable to 
transpose the power circuits in a way which would be effective 
at these frequencies or to lay out the two systems in a way to 
avoid tho large level differences as is done within the telephone 
carrier systems, frequeiicj^^ allocation constitutes the only practi¬ 
cal method of cooi'dination at ])resent available. As mentioned 
above, it is considered that those two ranges are naturally divided 
about the frequency of 50,000 cycles, this figure being the upper 
limit for telephone-line systems and the lower for power-line 
systems. 

In connection with the paper by Messrs. Woodcock and Robin¬ 
son, I should like to refer briefly to the use of medium frequencies 
for supervisory control and its effect on inductive coordination. 
I think it will be of interest to contrast the problem when these 
frequencies are superposed directly in the power circuit with that 
introduced by the scheme described in this paper, whereby they 
are put on between a pair of insulated “ground” wires. When 
these voice frequencies are placed directly on the power lines, 
it is necessary that their level be comparatively high, above the 
level of the harmonies on the power system. This means that 
when power lines and telephone lines are in proximity and 
coordinated in such a way that they can live happily together, 
with the normal magnitudes of the harmonics on the system, 
increasing the level by the use of these supervisory control 
systems will bring in now troubles. When the frequencies are 
placed on the ground wires the noise levels over which they must 
work are very much lower. This should permit the use of 
power levels on the ground-wire pair about equal to the level of 
the harmonics normally present on the phase wires. Also, it 
would be more practical to transpose this ground-wire pair than 
would bo the case with tho phase wires. Thus the possibility 
of satisfactory coordination between supervisory control circuits 
and telephone lines looks very much more hopeful, when the 
ground wires are so employed. 

W. !• Woodcock: We have encountered conditions similar 
to those mentioned by Mr. Boddie in connection with his Fig. 4, 
which shows a 4-mi. spur. In our case a tap line was run to 
Decatur from the line between Sheffield and Huntsville. Calcu¬ 
lations show that this tap has about the same resistance as the 
line of Fig. 4. When this tap line was constructed communicar* 
tion on the main line was made impossible until the carrier 
frequency was changed. 

C. £« Stewart: (oommunioated after adjournment) Messrs. 
Robinson and Woodcock refer to two systems of supervisory 
control. Attention is invited to a third method which consists of 
using high-frequency carrier-current impulses operating over the 
insulated overhead channel. This method eliminates the neces¬ 
sity for expensive coupling which is required if the impulses are 
transmitted over the power conductors. A supervisory equip¬ 
ment of this kind has been in successful operation since Ootober 
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1926, on the Chicago, South Shore and South Bend Railroad 
System.^ 

C. A* Boddies Mr. Boeok seems to think that simplicity 
and reliability do not go together. My experience, which applies 
to quite a variety of equipment, is that simplicity almost in¬ 
evitably leads to reliability, and that complexity tends toward 
lack of reliability. That is the answer I would give to the system 
which he proposes, whereby a single frequency is used for com¬ 
munication. Any single-frequency system is inherently less 
stable than a corresponding double-frequency system. The 
particular system advocated suffers from the additional compli¬ 
cations arising from the suppression of one, sideband and the 
fundamental. 

We must bear in mind that the communication which we are 
attempting to obtain is of vital importance. Stability and re¬ 
liability are first and we should select for this service only those 
means which are unquestionable. 

I would call attention to a feature which Mr. Woodcock and 
Mr. Robinson have stressed several times in their paper, namely 
the matter of maintenance. A commercial telephone system has 
a corps of men who are thoroughly conversant with all the details 
of their equipment. Under such conditions complicated equip¬ 
ment can be successfully operated, yet this same equipment 
will fail under the operating cdlditions met with on a power 
system. In view of the operating conditions on a power system 
I think that the equipment which Mr. Boeck advocates is funda¬ 
mentally a move in the wrong direction. 

I was much interested in Mr. Boeck’s remarks on the operation 
of his new system on a line out West. The line he refers to is 
the Pacific Gas and Electric 220-kv. line. He made the state¬ 
ment that it was utterly impossible to meet the conditions on 
these lines with standard apparatus. I wish to oppose that view 
as I was on that particular project myself. I talked over that 
line with standard apparatus and wish to say that the quality 
of the talk delivered was of such a high order as to leave little 
to be desired. The equipment we used was of the same type as 
that which Mr. Woodcock has been using so successfully in 
Alabama, and which is in successful operation in many other 
parts of the country. It is of simple design in which doubtful 
elements have been carefully excluded. It provides true duplex 
operation by utilizing two frequencies. The loiown fluctuations 
in power-system conditions are met by providing 250 watts of 
communication energy. 

It is true, as Mr. Boeok says, that the standard equipment 
furnished by his company demonstrated its “utter inability to 
meet the conditions imposed by this particular network.” That 
statement is not general as applying to all equipment, but only 
to a particular design. 

The power company in this case had already convinced itself 
that there was something about a 220-kv. line which made 

2. See Carrier-Current Selector Supervisory Equipment, Stewart and 
Whitney, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XLVI, 1927, p. 431. 


impossible its use as a communication circuit. They thought 
that the large corona losses were the chief obstacle. Imagining 
the line to be unusual they felt that the design of equipment 
which would work on this line must also be unusual, and veiy 
naturally accepted the design advocated by Mr. Boe(jk. 

Mr. Anderson points out the difficulties he has had due to 
interference between two types of equipment operating on his 
system. These two types of equipment are in general similar 
except that one is designed to develop 260 watts of communicaA 
tion energy, whereas the other equipments develop only 1 watt 
normally.' The interference arising between those two classes ■ 
of equipment is due to some extent to the great difierence in 
power level. The low-power equipment is particularly suscep¬ 
tible to interference due to the type of receiving circuit used. 
Discussions are going forward under the direction of the 
N. E. L. A. looking toward the elimination of interference 
between equipments of different manufacture. It might be 
said in general that most of the low-power equipments Avhich 
have been manufactured to date are very susceptible to inter¬ 
ference, as a result of the broad tuning properties of the receiving 
circuits which have been used. The circuits in the high-power 
equipment have been very greatly improved for the purpose of 
rendering these equipments less susceptible to interference, and 
to improve the quality of modulation. The manufacturers of 
the low-power equipment have already expressed a willingness 
to make improvements in their eheuits when interference arises. 

There are serious obstacles to go to such high frequencies as 
200,000 as suggested by Mr. McCurdy. At these frc^quoncies 
very short spurs of ^ to nii. offer serious obstacles. So many 
of these are encountered on any commercial power system as to 
render this band of frequencies practically unusable. Our ex¬ 
perience is that the best operating region is in the vicinity of 
50,000 cycles, and that the desirable ranges extends as low as 
25,000 and as high as 100,000. 

Mr. Boeck asked about Pig. 12 of our ])aper. The chokes for 
stabilizing the particular section of line liave been installed, 
but no curves have been run to show just what improvements 
have been made. The installation of the chokes has resulted in a 
very noticeable improvement in the quality of modulation. 

I neglected to point out the efforts we have made to avoid 
tuning to too narrow a band of frequencies. As shown in Pigs. 17 
and 18 we have a flat-top curve. This was obtained by the use 
of the coupled circuit shown in Pig. 16. Its sole purpose is to 
broaden the frequency band so as to prevent distortion of speech. 
Mr. Boeck feels that the installation of resonant choke coils will 
interfere with the free use of other channels on the line. These 
chokes, in general, act only at the particular frequencies for which 
they are designed, and have little or no effect on other frequencies. 
The installation of chokes will not appreciably interfere with the 
free use of a line for other channels. Here in the South there will 
soon be in operation four simultaneous two-frequoncy commu¬ 
nication channels. 
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Synopsis,—For the most part this paper is a discmsion of the 
mechanism of insulator flashover. The breakdown of air between 
electrodes^ with particular consideration of the effect of various 
factors upon the flashover characteristics of insulator strings 
equipped with arcing rings^ is discussed. It is shown that critical 
dimensions and spacings of arcing rings exist for a given insulator 
string. If the arcing rings are designed to lie ori the safe side of 
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this critical point, cascading flashovers will not occur. If the arcing 
ring dimensions are below the critical values, cascading may or may 
not occur depending upon the nature of the applied voltage wave. 
Data from tests, which determined the limiting physical dimensions 
of arcing rings that will prevent cascading under all types of inir 
pressed voltages, are presented, 
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Introduction 

RANSIENT voltages on transmission lines com¬ 
monly are attributed to three sources: svsitehing, 
induction from cloud fields, and direct lightning 
strokes. The most troublesome surges are the last 
two classes.! These surge potentials often exceed the 
insulation value of the line and a flashover follows. 
The surge flashover forms an ionized path which is 
highly conducting, and a short circuit on the energized 
tiansmission line results. The subsequent interruption 
may last for only a few seconds. But, if the power 
short circuit current shatters an insulator, the line may 
be out of service for several hours, an occurrence which 
it is extremely desirable to avoid. Because the power 
current will naturally follow the path established 
by the surge, a thorough study of the nature of surge 
flashover is involved directly in the problem of pre¬ 
venting insulator shattering. 

Wave Shapes and Specifications 

First, however, some attention will be given to the 
specification and classification of impulse voltages. 
The waves produced by prevailing types of lightning or 
surge generators can be analyzed when divided into 
two parts, the front of the wave in which the voltage 
rises from zero to the crest value, and the back or tail 
which is the part beyond the crest. 

A wave often is defined by merely giving the constants 
of the circuit and the time to reach crest value. This 
is improper for three reasons: 1, The calculated wave 
form may be incorrect because of the variable resistance 
of the sparks closing the circuit; 2, Leads and test ap¬ 
paratus may cause distortion; 3, The crest value is not 
stated. It is particularly essential tiiat the orest value 
be given in the above form of specification, since two 
similar waves having different crest values will have 
fronts of different steepnesses although they may reach 
their respective crests in the same total time. Because 
of the lack of a standard specification, where flashover 
tests are involved the autiiors have been defining the 
wave front in terms of the average rate of voltage rise 

♦Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of the “active portion,” in kilovolts per microsecond. 
By “active portion” is meant the part of the wave 
between the 60-cycle CTest flashover voltage and the 
surge flashover voltage for the particular wave con¬ 
sidered. This is illustrated in Fig. 1, Assume that an 
insulator has a 60-cycle CTest flashover voltage corre¬ 
sponding to point A on the wave and that flashover 
occurs at point B when this particular wave is im¬ 
pressed. No surge with a crest value below A will 
cause a flashover. Also, the part beyond B has little 



Fig. 1—IliiUstbating the Active Portion of an Impulse 
Flashover Voltage Wave 

effect since the breakdown has already occurred. 
Therefore, the section AB has been designated the 
active portion. Symbolically the rate of rise is 
(Eb - Eld/(.in — itd where E and t represent voltage 
and time respectively. The impulse ratio has been 
defined as the ratio E-r/Ek, but it should be remembered 
that this term is meaningless in itself. It must alwa 3 ^ 
be accompanied by the characteristics of the wave to 
which it corresponds. Only waves in which the active 
portion is on the front of the wave will be considered 
in this paper. When this is the case, a chopped wave is 
obtained and the effect of the tail of the wave is 
eliminated. 

After trying and discarding most of the known 
systems for the determination of wave front, a new 
method was devdoped. The generator voltage is 
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reduced by means of a resistance potentiometer, and 
the low-voltage wave is impressed upon a transmission 
line. Here, the wave is chopped with a sphere gap, 
resulting in a wave of the general form shown in Fig. 1. 
The chopped wave travels along the line and is im¬ 
pressed on a resistance capacitance circuit. From 
measurements of the chopped wave voltage and of the 
condenser voltage, the wave form can be calculated. 
This is a step by step method and necessarily long and 
tedious. Hundreds of voltage applications must be 
made for the determination of a given wave, and the 
method is valid only for the front of the wave. Check 



Pig. 2—Stbbambe Formation Pbkcbdino Breakdown op 
AN Air-Gap 


teste with the cathode ray oscillograph prove its 
correctness. 

Preliminary Tests 

One of the first effects noticed was that the nature of 
the flashover of a string of insulators changed quite 
perceptibly with different types of applied voltage 
waves. When the active portion was at the crest of a 
wave or even on the front of a slowly rising wave the 
arc sonietimes cleared all or nearly all the insulators. 
But, when breakdown occurred on the front of a steep 
wave, the arc formed between the metal parte of the 
insulators, cascading the string. Even with many 
forms of arcing rings and horns, cascading resulted 
when steep waves were applied. In designing arcing 
rings for an insulator string, the first consideration is to 
ensure that all arcs will take place between the rings. 
At the same time it is desirable to maintain or increase 
the flashover voltage of the string by improving the 
gradient along the string. Howeva*, the flashover 
voltage between rings under all conditions must be less 
than that of the string with improved gradient. Ob¬ 


viously, from the above, the most difficult condition to 
satisfy is the prevention of cascading with rapidly 
rising voltages, and this really includes all otheis. 

We can now summarize the factors involved in a 
study of the surge flashover of insulators, as follows: 
the characteristics of the applied voltage, the break¬ 
down of air at atmospheric pressure, the electrostatic 
field or voltage stress distribution, and hence, the 
nature of the electrodes. 

Breakdown of Air 

Laboratory experiments have furnished consideralile 
information on this subject. The suppressed dis¬ 
charge,* in which the voltage is reduced suddenly to 
zero before breakdown is completed, shows very clearly 
the ionization processes. The air is left in an ionizeil 
condition, and the light emitted by recombination or 
by its secondary effects in the ionized sections can be 
seen or recorded photographically. 

The photographs show the effect of extensive ioniza¬ 
tion especially at the most highly stres-sed points. 
Here, the stage of thermal ionization* is reached, and 
small white streamers are found growing from the 
electrodes as in Fig. 2. Since these streamei-s already 
have the properties of arcs,* they can be regarded as 
needle electrodes extending into the field. Therefore, 
the gradient at their tips will be very high, re.sulting in 
rapid growth.* As the streamers grow, the effective 
gap length is reduced and their development is 
accelerated. This process continues until the entire 
gap is spanned by the streamers. When this stage is 
reached, the gap is said to be broken down. 

Thus, it is seen that the breakdown of air is a pro¬ 
gressive process, and it requires a finite time or progressses 
at a finite speed. The speed of formation of the 
streamers depends upon the field through which they 
progress. Preliminary time lag teste with varions 
types of fields have shown that the speed of formation 
is a function of the field distribution. The more homo¬ 
geneous the field, the faster the streamers will develop, 
since, under these conditions, higher gradients at the 
tips of the streamers are possible. For instance, the 
streamers grow much faster in the uniform field of a 
sphere gap than in the non-homogeneous field of a 
needle gap. Since a definite time is required for the 
streamers to grow, in the breakdown of any gap, there 
is a definite time lag. A typical breakdown curve is 
shown in Fig. 3. The faster the applied voltage rises, 
the higher is the value that it will reach before break¬ 
down occurs; and for the slower rates of rise, the break¬ 
down voltage approaches the 60-cycle or static value. 
The nature of the time lag curve of an air gap depends 
upon the uniformity of the electrostatic field, and, 
therefore, upon the gap electrodes. 

Breakdown op Insulators 

The flashover of a string of insulators is not as simple 
a process as the breakdown of air between electrodes. 
A knowledge of the electrostatic field and of the stress 
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distribution along the string is necessary. Calculations 
based upon the potential theory advanced by Ollendorff 
have been made and checked in the laboratory. Ollen- 
dorf replaces the insulator string by two spheres of 
suitable diameter, one representing the line insulator, 
and the other the ground insulator. He neglects the 
effect of the intermediate insulators upon the field 
by considering that their charges are bound. Thus, the 
effect of any charge is nearly neutralized by an equal 
and opposite charge displaced no more than the length 
of an insulator. Below breakdown values, voltage 
distribution curves calculated with these assumptions 
check closely with experimental curves. Fig. 4 shows 
the distribution on a plain string of seven suspension 
insulators raised to breakdown potential. Most of the 
stress is across the two units adjacent to the line. The 
seventh or line unit is stressed well above its breakdown 
value. However, there is a current between the porce¬ 
lain sections of the string tending to equalize the stresses 
across the units. This is a conduction current through 
the air, and the maximum possible current density 



Pia. 3 —Ttpicai. Bbbakdown Cubvii op an Air-Gap 


without thermal ionization is low. Since time is 
required to transfer the charge, the average rate of 
voltage rise determines the equalization effect of this 
current. Therefore, with a rapidly applied voltage, 
one insulator will reach its breakdown value before the 
other units of the string. Streamers will start to form 
around this highly stressed unit. When it is shunted 
by streamers, its potential will be thrown across the 
remaining units causing a new voltage distribution. 
The process continues at an increasing rate until the 
breakdown is completed. A time lag or breakdown 
curve similar to that of an air gap exists for the flashovCT 
of an insulator string. 

Arcing Rings 

We may now consider a typical insulator string 
equipped with arcing rings. Data on a seven unit 
string equipped with 19-in. diameter rings of M"™* 
diameter material are available. The rings were 
located 3.8 in. from either end of the 89-in. sl^g. 
Surges with a rate of rise greater than a certain critical 
value invariably cascaded the string. Surges with 
lower rates of rise struck between the rings. The 


comparative breakdown curves may be constructed as 
in Fig. 6. Since the rings have a lower 60-cycle break¬ 
down value, the active portion of a given wave is 
reached at a lower voltage for the rings than for the 
insulators. The curves must cross at a point corre- 



Pia. 4—^VoiTAGE Distribution (a) and Vodtagb per Unit 
(b) ON A String op Seven Insulators 

spending to the critical rate of rise. It will be noticed 
that, for slowly rising waves, the active portion for the 
insulators may not be reached. 

The following physical explanation may be made. 



bulatob String (b), and por an Air-Gap 
Between Arcing Rings (a) 

For slow rates of voltage rise, the streamers forming 
from the rings span tiie entire gap before the active 
portion for the insulators has been reached. For 
moderate rates of voltage rise, the potential on the 
insulators reaches the active or stireamer forming 
portion of the wave, but not until the ring streamers 
have almost completely spanned the gap. For rapidly 
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rising voltages, the ling streamer development is 
sufficiently slow to permit the insulator potential to rise 
above breakdown value. Hence, the insulator stream¬ 
ers develop into a cascading breakdown. 

The rapidity of the insulator streamer development 
may be explained with the aid of potential distribution 
curves. For strings equipped with arcing rings, 
Ollendorf’s theory has to be extended. Each ring is 
replaced by a ring of charges coinciding with the center 
of the arcing ring. Then, the charge distribution for 
rings and insulators that will satisfy all mutual effects 
and maintain the parts at their proper potentials is 
calculated. Fig. 6 shows the potential distribution 
for the same arcing ring arrangement as above. The 



PiQ. 6—^VoLTAOK Distiiibxjtion («) AND Vor/rACiR I’Kii Unit 
(b) ON A Stkino op Sevbn Insodatokb Equipped with Aucino 
Rings, at Breakdown 


distribution has been improved considerably over that 
of the plain string (Fig. 4). The most highly stressed 
imit is now No. 6, the second unit from the line end. 
Under a high voltage surge, streamers will form across 
this unit and throw its potential across the remaining 
units giving a new distribution as in Fig. 7. Units 5 
and 7 are now stressed above breakdown value and will 
flash over simultaneously. Further analysis is im¬ 
possible because of the changes in charge distribution, 
but it is probable that the remaining xmits will break 
down in pairs. Thus, the effective streamer develop¬ 
ment around the insulators is accelerated to such an 
extent that its growth is faster than that of the arcing 
ring streamers. Fig. 8 is a photograph of this type of 
breakdown on an eight unit string. The top insulator 
has already flashed over while units 2 and 4 are in the 
process of breaking down. The streamer formation 
from the rings is apparent. 


Since it is possible to calculate the potential at any 
point around the rings, the gradients can be determined. 
Calculated gradients along the line between rings and 
along the units of the string are shown in Fig. 9. In 
this case the maximum gradients are at the surfaces of 
the arcing rings. Hence, the streamers will develop 
from the rings and meet in the middle of the field. 



Pig. 7—Voi/rAOK per Unit on a Stuino op Seven fN.sui.AToaa 
WITH Aric?iN« HiNds 

After unit six lias IliLsiuHl over 



Fxa. 8— SlTPPmaSBED DlSCHAUaE iLIiUSTIiATlNd THK SriSlUL- 
TANKOUS BuKAKDOWN OF TwO UnITH 

Another important factor in the problem will now 
be considered. Assume that a string of insulators 
equipped with arcing rings as in Fig. 10 is subjected to an 
impulse voltage above the breakdown value. The 
metal parts of each insulator in the string will be raised 
to corresponding potentials, and a definite difference of 
potential or electric field will exist between each part 
of the string and each arcing ring and between the 
arcing rings. The gradient is highest at the ring 
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surface, and ionization will begin and the streamers will 
start to form at this point. There are two distinct 
components to the forces on the streamers, a ring-to- 
ring component and a ring-to-insulator-string compo¬ 
nent. These cause the streamers to branch out. The 
action is complicated by a progressive change in the 
field due to the conductivity of the streamers. How¬ 
ever, the relative values of the components determine 
the rapidity with which the branches develop, and 



Pig. 9—^Voltage Gradients at Breakdown on a Seven 
Unit Insulator String Equipped with Arcing Rings 

therefore, whether the arc passes directly between the 
arcing rings or is drawn into the insulator string as 
shown. 

Laboratory experiments indicate that the streamers 
upon formation are fairly high in resistivity, and prob¬ 
ably only a part of the charge is transferred to their tips. 
For this reason, the streamers of opposing electrodes 
will have less effect upon each other than might be 
expected.. However, as the streamer progresses, the 
insulator-streamer component increases due to the 
relatively higher potential of the insulators ^t this 
point. This effect is increased further under steep 
surges by the unbalanced rise of potential on the insu¬ 
lators. A slight bending of the streamer toward the 
insulators produces an increase in the streamer-insu¬ 
lator component which forces the streamer to develop 
still further in toward the insulators. Thus, a slight 
bending or branching of the streamers in the early 
stages of fiashover will result in a cascading or partial 
cascading flashover. This point is particularly im¬ 
portant for long strings such as 220-kv. transmission 
line insulation. 


We may now determine the effect of various physical 
arrangements of the arcing rings upon their flashover 
characteristics. It is obvious that a homogeneous field 
between the rings is desired to speed up the streamer 
formation. The nearer the surface of the ring ap¬ 
proaches that of a sphere, the more uniform the field 
will be. Therefore, the ring must be made of relatively 
laige diameter material. To prevent the streamers 
from being drawn into the string, a ring of relatively 
large radius must be used. To aid in obtaining these 
results the spacing or distance between the rings can be 
reduced, and this is usually necessary. However, due 
to the improvement in voltage distribution along the 
string resulting from the grading effect, a flashover 
voltage comparable to that of the plain string can be 
maintained. Obviously, the grading effect is lessened 
by an increase in ring radius, and the most desirable 



Pig. 10—Surge Flashover op an Insulator String with 
Improperly Applied Arcing Rings 

arrangement for a particular application will be a 
compromise. 

Arcing Horns 

The arcing horn has characteristics similar to the 
needle gap. The stress distribution between opposing 
horns is very poor, since the section surrounding the 
horn tips has a relatively high gradient. Through a 
field of this nature the streamers will develop slowly, 
and the potential across individual units will have time 
to build up and cause cascading. To overcome this 
sluggishness of operation, the distance between the 
tips must be reduced considerably. This adjustment 
is doubly effective; the point at which breakdown 
begins or streamers start to form is lowered, and the 
breakdown distance is reduced. However, decreasing 
the spacing has the serious disadvantage that the 
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insulation of the line is lowered. When an arc exists, 
it must terminate at the horn tips and is quite likely to 
be blown into the insulators. 

The characteristics of the ardng ring are inherently 
much better. The stress distribution is uniform per¬ 
mitting the streamers to grow rapidly. Consequently, 
spacings which do not Iowa* the line insulation can be 
maintained. When an arc occurs between rings, it can 
travel around the rings. Hence, there is little chance 
of the arc being blown into the insulator string. 

Tests 

Test data on various arcing ring arrangements have 
been accumulated. Standard suspension insulator 
units 10 in. in diameter by 5^ in. spacing were used 
in the tests. Rings of M in- diameter copper were first 
used to facilitate variation of the ring diameter and 
ring to ring spacing. The average rate of rise of the 
active portion of the generated wave was 7000 kv. per 



Fia. 11— CnmcAi. Aecinq Roto Abbanokments for 
Cascading and Non-Cabcadino Pdashovebs on a Seven 
Unit (39 in.) Insotatob Stbino 

microsecond. This is somewhat steeper than lightning 
produces on transmission lines, as indicated by available 
data.^ However, extensive measurements of voltage 
or wave form were not made. 

First, the lings were set at a definite spacing, that is, 
a definite percentage of the string length. The radius 
of the rings was increased until cascading ceased 
entirely with repeated voltage application. Thus, the 
minimum ring radius for a given spacing was obtained. 
Similarly, the maximum spacing for a given ring radius 
was determined. Fig. 11 where critical ring spacings 
and ring radii are plotted in terms of the string length, 
shows graphically the results of such a test for a seven 
unit string. The curve divides the cascading and non¬ 
cascading regions. Thus, in order to keep the ring 
spacing or fiashover distance above 90 per cent of the 
length of the plain string, for this particular case, the 
ring radius must be 40 per cent of the length of thestring. 


Where the ring radius is limited by tower clearances, 
the curve gives at once the maximum ring spacing. 
Similar tests were made with ring material of IJ^-in. 
and 2-in. diameter. The results for the seven unit 
string are shown in Fig. 12. For close spacings the 
larger diameter material is of no advantage. At 
greater separations the larger diameter material per¬ 
mits the use of rings of smaller mdius. 



Pig. 12—Chiticai. Aboing Ring Abbangements; («) J^-in. 
Diameter Materiai., (6) 1J4-IN. Diameter Matbbiai., (c) 
2-in. Diameter Materiai.; for Same String ah Pig. 11 



Pig. 13—^Arcing Rings Designed fob a 16-Unit Insodatob 

String 

With this information arcing rings for any particular 
set of conditions can be designed, as illustrated by the 
following example. Assume a line with seven suspension 
units 38.5 in. in length and with tower clearances which 
limit an arcing ring to a radius of 14.5 in. The ring 
radius is thus 38 per cent of the siring length. For 
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two inch diameter material, Fig. 12 indicates that the 
maximum spacing for this ring radius is 96 per cent of 
the string length. To secure a slight margin of safety 
by avoiding the critical cascading point, a spacing of 
90 per cent might be chosen. Thus, the most satis¬ 
factory arcing rings for these conditions have the 


following dimensions: 

Material diameter. 2 in. 

Ring diameter.29 in. 

Ring spacing.35 in. 


In some cases, clearances will not permit a ring of 
suitable diameter, and an oval or elliptical ring must be 
used. For this t 3 T>e of ring, the sections at the ends of 
the major axis must be made the active or working 



Fxo. 14— Stiieamkii Formation Dobinq Bbkakdown 

parts. This is accomplished by making the spacing 
between the active parts less than between the sections 
around the minor axis. Fig. 13 shows oval rings 
designed for a 16 unit string. The are striking sections 
are of large diameter pipe and furnish the minimum 
breakdown distance for the string. Care must be taken 
to avoid abrupt bends in changing from one section of 
the ring to another. Fig. 14 shows the streamer forma¬ 
tion at the stage close to complete breakdown on the 
same rings. 

Conclusions 

1. The breakdown of air is a progressive process 
requiring a finite period of time for the streamers 
developing from one or both electrodes to span the 
distance between electrodes. The time required is a 
function of the average gradient of the field. 


2. The flashover of a string of insulators is a similar 
though more complicated process. 

3. The nature of the flashover depends upon the 
rate of rise of the applied voltage. Cascading of the 
units of an insulator string is more likely to occur the 
faster the rate of voltage rise. 

4. Cascading flashovers occur on the application of 
rapidly rising voltages because of the limited values of 
the leakage and conduction currents which tend to 
equalize the stress distribution of the units of the 
insulator string. 

5. The path formed by the surge flashover furnishes 
a low resistance path for the power follow current. 

6. Arcing rings will prevent cascading flashovers 
provided the time lag characteristic curve for break¬ 
down between the rings is below the corresponding 
curve for flashover of the insulator string. This con¬ 
dition may be satisfied by conforming to definite 
physical relations between the ring to ring spacing, the 
radius of the rings, and the diameter of the ring mate¬ 
rial, as functions of the length of the insulator string to 
be protected. Furthermore, the i^ius of the arcing 
rings must be great enough to prevent the streamers 
from being drawn into the insulator string after they 
have started to form at the active sections of the arcing 
rings. 

7. Arcing horns are unsuitable because of their high 
time lag characteristic, the decrease in flashover voltage 
necessary, and the likelihood of the arc being blown into 
the insulator string. 

, The authors wish to express their appreciation of the 
assistance contributed by Messrs. J. Slepian, C. L. 
Fortescue, and P. H. McAuley. 
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Synopsis*—A brief discussion is given of the various forms of 
electrical discharges as they are characterized by the physicists. 

Oscillographic records secured of voltages and currents, both 
before and during the flashovers, are reproduced and discussed. 
Polarity tests are described in which the electrode shape and spacing 
were found to determine the sign of the half-cycle at which flashovers 
would start. 

, Photographic results obtained with moving films are illustrated, 
showing the various stages of a flashover from the formation of the 
corona discharges, through the initial sparkover, to the development 


of the half-cycle arc channels. The flashovers studied ranged from 
several feet to 22 ft. in length. 

Spectrographic analyses of the different stages of a flashover 
are described, wherein it is possible to gain some knowledge of several 
of the factors contributing to the conductivities of the various stages. 
Several of the spectra obtained are illustrated along with a compari¬ 
son spectrum of lightning. 

With the knowledge gained from the laboratory studies made, 
the probable history of a high-voltage a-c. flashover is summarized. 

^ 4e « i|e «ii 


Introduction 

HE object of the study described here was to secure 
a better understanding of the development of a 
high-voltage a-c. flashover, particularly with a 
view to investigating the successive stages of discharge 
involved, and the yarious factors contributing to their 
existence,—^from the initial localized breakdown of air, 
or corona, to the final stage of a fully developed power 
arc. The entire experimental work was carried out in 
the Harris J. Ryan High-Voltage Laboratory at Stan¬ 
ford University. Due to the limited kilovolt-ampere 
capacity of the laboratory equipment and of the con¬ 
nected power line supplsdng it with energy, it was not 
possible to secure arcs of sufiiciently high-current 
density and of adequate time duration to simulate a 
truly high-power arc as might develop on a transmission 
system. However, from the analyses that it was 
possible to make of the arcs formed, it is felt that a 
sufficient knowledge was gained of the various factors 
that would enter into the later stages of a power arc, 
to make possible the completion of the story, and in that 
way allow of the securing of the entire history of a high- 
voltage flashover. 

Electrical Discharges in General 
Our knowledge of the mechanism of electrical break¬ 
downs is largdy derived from the work of the physicists 
who, as a rule, have used short gaps with simple forms 
of electrodes and gases in order to bring in as few con¬ 
tributing factors at a time as possible. Although 
the particular problem here involved the study of 
60-cycle discharges through comparatively long dis¬ 
tances and under atmospheric conditions, it was 
nevertheless essential to turn to the finding s of the 
physicists in order to secure better anal37ses of the results 
obtained. 

Dr. K. T. Compton recently gave a valuable paper 
before the Institute® in which he described the nature of 

1. General Eleotaio Company, Pittsfield, Mass., formerly 
Fellow in Electrical Engineering, Stanford University. 

2. See bibliography for references. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of the Southern District of the 
A. I. E. E., Atlanta, Oa., Oct. £9S1,1998. 


the electric arc and other related phenomena. He 
particularly shows the difficulty of always drawing 
sharp lines of differentiation between arcs, sparks, 
glow discharges, and coronas, due to the fact that they 
share so many characteristics. In counter-distinction 
to the spark, the arc is usually considered to involve the 
greater current density with a lower voltage drop, 
yet there are sparks obtained which carry more current 
with less voltage than some arcs. As a rule, physicists 
differentiate the two by means of the respective cathode 
voltage drops, the spark having considerably the 
greater of the two, while some add the condition 
that the arc must have a negative volt-ampere char¬ 
acteristic. 

The engineer is used to defining the arc in various 
ways, but generally he associates it with types of con¬ 
duction occurring when metal vapors from the elec¬ 
trodes furnish the conducting path, coupled with 
possible thermionic emission from the cathode, elec¬ 
trons bdng emitted in the same manner as from the hot 
filament of a vacuum tube. Physicists, though, have 
obtained arcs between rare earth oxides in air which 
are maintained solely by thermionic emission. There 
are still other continuous discharges drawing fairly 
heavy currents and with current characteristics of 
arcs, which exist in gases between non-volatile electrodes 
and without hot cathodes. These, therefore, involve 
neither metal vapors nor thermionic emission. The 
ordinary neon discharge tube has characteristics* 
which would probably allow it to be cited in this 
category. 

The spectroscopist has characterized arcs and sparks 
in terms of the spectra produced. In general he would 
define an arc as any discharge leading to the excitation 
of lines or bands in the spectrum, indicating excited 
states of neutral atoms or molecifles, or possibly the 
first stage of ionization. Sparks woul.d be char¬ 
acterized as discharges leading mainly to spectral 
lines indicating higher stages of excitation and ioniza¬ 
tion. The difference depends mainly on the drops of 
potentials through which the colliding electrons, caus¬ 
ing the radiations, have fallen. 
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Oscillographic Study of Flashovbrs 
Voltage and Current Waves. In this study, voltage 
records of flashovers were first secured by attaching a 
shielded water coliunn resistance to one of the high- 
voltage electrodes and inserting an oscillograph element 
into the ground end of the column, so as to obtain 
current waves there, which would be indicative of the 
electrode' voltages to ground. Two of the records 
obtained in this manner are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 shows the voltage wave of the initial part of a 
20-ft. flashover, the formation point of the arc being on 
the half cycle where the sharp drop in voltage occurs. 
Each half cycle after that is seen to start with a brief 
rise in voltage which breaks down the gap again and 
allows the arc to re-form, whereupon the voltage drops 
for the remainder of the half-cycle. If the potential 



Pio. 1 —^Voltage Wave at Start op 60-Ctci,e Flashover 
Arrow indicates point of breakdown 



Pig. 2—Voltage Wave at End, op 60-Cyclb Plashoveb 
Arc broke due to lowering of applied voltage 

applied to the electrodes is allowed to decrease after 
the arc forms, then the latter may break of its own 
accord. Fig. 2 shows the corresponding voltage wave 
of the final stage of such an arc. The record represents 
two revolutions of the film, and starts at a on the 
irregular wave of the arc itself. Here it is again ap¬ 
parent how each half cycle starts with a brief rise in 
voltage which each time breaks down the gap, but as 
the record progresses and the current decreases due 
to the applied voltage being allowed to fall, the voltage 
has an increasingly harder task to maintain the half 
cycle discharges so that the initial half-cycle voltage 
needles continue to increase in magnitude. Finally 
at the point b the voltage is no longer able to re-form the 
arc for that half cycle and the regular open-circuit 


voltage wave starts, which continues aroimd on the film 
a second time and drops to zero at c when the circuit 
breaker opens. 

In order to secme amultaneous current and voltage 
records prior to flashover, a two-element oscillograph 
was mounted at the top of the water column. One 
element was connected into the water column circuit 
so as to obtain a wave indicative of the electrode 
voltage, while the other element was connected to an 
insulated lead running to the point of the electrode, 
thereby allowing a wave of the discharge current from 
the point only to be secured. One of the records ob¬ 
tained in this manner is shown in Fig. 3. The current 
wave is seen to be decidedly unsymmetrical with respect 
to the two halves of each cycle, indicating the rectifsdng 
effect that is always associated with a point in corona. 
On the positive current crests a series of discharge 



Pig. 3—Corona Current Prior to Flashover 

A. Corona current wave prior to flashover Qf 20>ft. point-gap 

B. Corresponding voltage wave 



Pig. 4—^Flashover Current from Point Electrode op 
20-Pt. Gap 

Arrow indicates start of flashover of 14 cycles duration 

needles can be detected whereas on each of the negative 
crests usually but one appears. Current waves, taken 
as the voltage across the 20-ft. gap is slowly increased 
from pre-corona values, show that the positive current 
needles appear soon after corona starts and occur reg- 
larly on the positive half cycles. The negative half 
cycles of current increase in magnitude as the voltage 
rises, but the brief discharge needles do not appear 
imtil almost the point of flashover, when they usually 
occur but once on a crest. This feature will be seen 
later to check well with photographic observations 
taken on moving films. 

By using a calibrated shunt on the oscillograph 
element it was possible to secure a current wave of the 
flashovOT itself, the shunt, of course, diminishing tiie 
corona current values to negligible magnitudes. Fig. 4 
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shows an oscillogram taken in this manner. The 
approximate effective value of the first half cycle of 
flashover is 1.63 amperes. 

Determination of Flashover Polarities. As an added 
step in the study of flashover characteristics, tests 
were made to investigate the polarities at which dif¬ 
ferent gaps would arc-over to ground at 60 cycles, and 
in that way ascertain whether this phase of a flashover 
took place in any orderly manner. With direct current, 
the point-to-plane set-up has always been found to arc- 
over at a lower potential when the point was positive 
than when it was negative, except at small spacings of 
the order of a fraction of an inch;* therefore, this 
arrangement was tried first to see whether the same 
was true for alternating voltages. About 50 flashovers 
were taken with spacings ranging from 5 to 10 ft, and 
oscillographic records of the current in each case were 



Pia. 5 —^Voltage Wave Just Prioii to Plashovbii op 18-Pt. 

Point-Gap 

Arrow indicates brief drop in voltage at wave crest due to transient 
6parlcover« one cyde before start of flosJiovor 

secured in the ground end of the high-voltage winding. 
In every instance the flashover started on the half 
cycle when the point was positive. 

A similar test was made on 50-em. spheres with the 
bottom sphere grounded. With the spheres spaced 
50 cm. apart, approximately 50 flashovers were taken, 
and found to start with the ungrounded sphere negative, 
which was just opposite from the results with the point- 
to-plane set-up. The sphere-gap was next opened up 
to a maximum spacing of 69 cm., and the arc-overs 
were found to start on both halves of the waves, that 
is, the spheres flashed over from the upper ^here on 
eitha* the positive or negative crests. There were 
about twice as many initial positive flashovers as 
negative, but an insufficient number was taken (about 
40 in all) with which to predict any fixed ratio. 

From the above results it seemed that initial local 
breakdowns due to concentrated field intensities woidd 
cause a flashover to start positively from the un¬ 


grounded electrode, while, on the other hand, with a 
more or less uniform field, such as a sphere-gap at close 
spacing, the arc to ground would form on the negative 
crest of the wave. To test out this theory roughly, a 
short ^-in. barb was placed on the under surface of 
the ungrounded sphere, and the gap arced over at a 
50-cm. spacing, where it had previously flashed over to 
ground on the negative crests. However, the barb 
caused the polarity to reverse and the flashovers started 
positively. With the same barb on the bottom sphere, 
the flashovers started on the negative ci’este, probably 
because of the lesser field concentration onthegiounded 
sphere. The light from a quartz mercury arc 1 amp was also 
played on the spheres to ascertain its i)o.ssible effect on 
the polarity of flashovers. It was found to produce 
no change, but the intensity of the ultra violet light 
reaching the spheres from the distance away that the 
lamp had to be mounted was afteiwards determined 
to be very .small. 

Sixty-cycle polarity tests were also made on shielded 
and non-shielded suspension insulator strings of 10 
and 14 units respectively, where it was found that 
practically all flashovers to ground started on the 
conductor positive crests. Occasionally one would 
take place on a negative crest, but the average was never 
more than about one out of every 25 discharges. 
These results would seem to fit in well with d-c. and im¬ 
pulse insulator flashover tests made by Peek®'* in 
which he found the arcs to form on lower positive 
potentials than negative. 

The reasons for the behavior of the various forms of 
gaps with respect to the polarities of the flashovem 
can probably be traced to the difference in mobilities 
of the ions and electrons, and their paths as controlled 
by the particular electrostatic fields involved. 

Photographic Studies op FijAshover.s 

For the purpose of securing possible photographic 
analyses of flashovers, a special camera with a revolving 
film holder was made. A quartz lens of 2K-in. di¬ 
ameter, loaned by Mr. Peek, was used in it, and the 
continuous film placed on the revolving cylinder which 
was arranged at the focal point of the lens. By driving 
the cylinder at different speeds it was possible to draw 
out the discharge figures on the films as much as de¬ 
sired; and by the use of shutters actuated by relays, 
the films could be exposed to any phase of a flashover. 

Fip. 6 to 10 show some of the moving film I'ecords 
obtained in this manner. In each of the figures it is 
apparent how the path of the first breakdown, shown 
by the brief but heavy discharge at the start of the 
fii-st half cycle, practically determines the path of the 
succeeding half cycles. 

The manner in which the streaks of light are drawn 
out on the film after the last half cycle of arc proved 
of interest. They undoubtedly can be accounted for 
in the foUovring manner: The arc itself is probably 
not more than a fraction of a millimeter in thickness 
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but at the points where it is folded or bent there are 
several millimeters or more of arc length in the line of 
vision. Therefore, at these folded points there will be 



Fig. 6—Reproduction op Moving-Film Photograph op 
10-Ft. Horizontal Flashovbr op 11 Halp Cycles Duration 
Between Pointed Electrodes 



Fig, 7—Nine-Foot Vertical Flashovbr prom Point to 

Floor 

Moying-Rlm photograph of flashover of 11 half cycles duration 


much stronger light intensities which will have greater 
effects on the photographic film. The ionized gas re¬ 
mains partly incandescenteven between half cycles when 
the current is passing through zero, which densitometer 
measurements verified, but it is only the more intense 
folds of the arc that appear to persist on the film between 
half cycle bands. Accordingly, after the last half cycle, 
it is these same folds that streak out as if by themselves. 
Undoubtedly the whole path across the gap remains 
incandescent, but only those parts that are bent to 
appreciable length in the line of vision seem to show up 
on the film, those of the greatest depth lasting longest. 
In some of the films obtained, these folds persisted as 
long as three cycles after the arc-overs had ceased. 



Fig. 8—Start of Nine-Foot Vbrticai. Flashovbr from 
Point to Floor 

Arrow indicates single intense corona streamer on negative half cycle 
prior to flashover. Moving-film photograph with film speed approxi¬ 
mately twice that of Fig. 7 

indicating that the gas in the gap remained incandescent 
that long. 

Fig. 6 is an example of one of the faster moving films 
wherein the half cycle bands are drawn out to a widtii 
of about one inch each. The overload relays opened 
the circuit in this case in five and a half cycles so that 
eleven half cycle bands appear on the film. In one 
test, the generator field was quickly reduced at the 
start of arc-over so that the arc would break of its own 
accord after about twelve cycles. The moving film 
photograph taken in this case showed an appreciable 
decrease of incandescent gas particles after the last 
half cycle of arc-over, undoubtedly due to the very low 
final current density compared to the cases where the 
opening of the oil breaker terminated the arcs. 
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In the first work with the 10-ft. horizontal point-gap, 
both sides insulated, it was noticed that the brush dis¬ 
charges, from each point prior to arc-over, were only 
perceptible at the positive half cycles on the moving 
films. When the gap was next opened up to 22 ft., 
though, discharges appeared on every half cycle just 
before arc-over. On the films, the alternate half cycles 
of brush discharge were found to be strikingly similar. 



Pig. 9 Pig. 10 


Pig. 9 —^Moving-PiiiM Photograph op OO-Cyclb Plasrovbb 
11 half cycles duration, between 25-cm. spheres, 25 cm. apart 

Fig. 10—Moving Film Photograph op 30-In. Discharge 
PROM Point to Plane 

Air condenser in parallel with gap energized preliminary discharges on 
five positive half cycles preceding start of flashover 


while the succeeding half cycles were different, indi¬ 
cating that the positive and negative discharges each 
had their own decided characteristics. As the point 
discharge first begins to appear on the moving film with 
the rising voltage, there can be seen on the negative 
half cycles, either no visible signs of discharge, or else 
one heavy stalk or jab with a corona head at the 
end of it (see Fig. 8), indicating a small voltage 
drop along its path, so that the field terminates largely 


at its end and produces a brush head effect there. As 
the voltage approaches arc-over these intense white 
negative jabs increase in length and brilliancy, and 
may occur more than once on an occasional half cycle. 
The positive discharges, however, seem to be more pro¬ 
longed over their corresponding voltage crests, branch¬ 
ing out continually and to greater lengths than the 
negative discharges, but with less luminous intensity 
than the latter. They come in earlier also, and consis¬ 
tently appear at each alternate half cycle. The fact that 
no long intense negative streamers appeared at the 10- 
ft. spacing, both electrodes insulated, apparently indi¬ 
cated that they required much higher voltage gradients. 

In the work on ^ace charge carried out at Stanford 
two years ago,’^ it was found that at the start of corona, 
the region between two conductors was built up to a 
slight negative potential above ground due to the 
corona rectification. The 'sign of the charge soon 
reversed with increase in voltalge and near the flashover 
voltage the space had been charged up to an appreciable 
positive potential above ground. Since it is at this 




Fig. 11—Corona Point Disoharors at One Million Volts 


point that the long intense streamers appear from the 
negative electrode, it would seem that they merely 
serve to dart out at intervals to drain different portions 
of the field of the heavy positive space charges there. 

By means of a stroboscope it was possible to check 
visually the electrode discharge figures obtained' on the 
moving films. At the start of corona the discharges 
resembled very closely those found by Peek,® in that 
at the negative electrode there was a ratha* small even 
glow while the positive electrode exhibited a long 
dispersing discharge. Both increased ■ in size as the 
voltage was raised until at a million volts above ground 
the positive discharge resembled a huge tree-like figure 
surrounded on all sides by a bluish haze, while at the 
negative electrode a rather short glow persisted from 
which intense white streamers, sev^al feet in length, 
darted out at intervals of a second, more or less. Mg. 
11 shows diagrammatically the approximate shape of 
the positive and negative discharges at a million volts 
above ground. 
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The physical appearances of the point brush dis¬ 
charges found above seem to display features which fit 
in rather well with the oscillographic records of corona 
current obtained. On these current waves, one of 
which is shown in Fig. 3, the many needle jabs on each 
positive half cycle probably serve to supply the tree¬ 
like channels continually branching out when the 
electrode is positive. On the negative current crests 
the smooth part of the wave is probably indicative of 
the current supply to the short negative glow, while the 
single sharp peak with it, if it occurs, would be as¬ 
sociated with the ordinarily single heavy .streamer 
that is seen on the negative half cycle on the moving 
film. 

In order to determine the effect of additional con¬ 
denser capacity in parallel with a discharging electrode, 
an 8 ft. by 10 ft. mesh plate was supported 4 ft. from 
the floor and connected to a point 30 in. above the floor. 
A moving film photograph of the discharge across the 
latter gap is shown in i^g. 10. The figure represents 
about one and a half revolutions of the film so that 
the record overlaps partially. The first visible break¬ 
down occurs at a on a positive half cycle. Two dis¬ 
charges each appear on succeeding positive half cycles 
b and c. On the next one d three occur, and the 
next e, there are four. At the half cycle / after four 
intense discharges have occurred, the arc forms, and 
persists for the remainder of the record. The arc 
appears eveiy half cycle and comes aroxmd on the film 
once more, finally ceasing at g after 11 half cycles of 
duration. At the early part of the arc stage, each half 
cycle is seen to be started by a rather intense breakdown 
flash. As the arc progresses and the conductivity 
increases this initial half-cycle flash is found to decrease 
in intensity. 

Since the previous polarity tests showed positive 
discharges to be particularly favored on point-to-plane 
set-ups, apparently some of them temporarily bridged 
the gap above on several positive half cycles before 
arc-over so that the energy of the paralleling condenser 
would come in to intensify the brief breakdowns each 
time. Finally, though, when the voltage had been. 
raised sufficiently, the condenser was able to pour 
enough energy into the breakdown to render the path 
sufficiently conducting for an arc to form. From this 
it would seem that added capacitance might tend to 
lower the flashover voltage of such a gap a trifle, since 
it would provide more energy for one of the earlier 
discharges. Extra resistance for damping or reactance 
directly behind the point, on the other hand, might 
have the opposite effect by checking the inflow of con¬ 
denser energy. 

The same test was repeated with 26-cm. spheres, 
spaced 26 cm. apart, as discharging electrodes, the top 
sphere being connected to the condenser and the 
bottom one grounded. There were no visible discharges 
across the gap on the moving film in this case prior to 
complete arc-over, as occurred with the point-to-plane 


arrangement, probably because no appreciable corona 
brushes appeared from the smooth spheres. The only 
apparent effect of the condensers was to intensify the 
initial heavy flash starting the first half cycle of arc- 
over. 

In these last short gap set-ups the initial intense 
discharges between the electrodes preceding the first 
half cycle of arc-over appeared to be of highly oscilla¬ 
tory nature on the revolving films. With the longer 
electrode spacings, particularly those of approximately 
20 ft. between points, and of 10 ft. from point to plane, 
these discharges were extremely brief so that no oscilla¬ 
tions could be detected on the moving.films. The 
current oscillograms though usually showed a high- 
frequency oscillation at the time of initial breakdown, 
but they were generally of not more than one qyde 
duration, probably due to the damping effect of the 
400,000 ohms of protective resistance connected be¬ 
hind each electrode when attached to the 2,000,000- 
volt transformer set. 

In photographs of laboratory flashovers of insulator 
strings, condenser-like discharges are sometimes visible 
along different paths than that over which the actual 
flashover finally develops. These are undoubtedly 
initial discharge breakdowns to ground at a time when 
the voltage was too low to provide sufficient energy 
(1/2 C E^) to render the patti conducting enough for the 
arc to follow. Fig. 5 shows the oscillogram of a voltage 
wave several cycles before flashover of a 20-ft. point 
gap, where a brief drop in voltage at one crest can be 
seen, which probably occurred simultaneously with 
some such temporary pre-flashover condenser discharge. 

Spbctbographic Analysis of Flashovers 

Spectrograms were taken next of the different stages 
of a flashover in an attempt to identify some of the 
factors contributing to its various conductivities. By 
arranging a shutter that would open for only the start 
of a flashover, it was poi^ible to secure the spectrum 
of the initial intense discharge which was found to 
bridge the gap at the beginning of the first half cycle 
of arc-over on each of the moving film photographs, 
(of Figs. 6 to 10). Fig. 12a shows one of the spectra, 
obtained in this manner, of a 10-ft. discharge from a 
point to a plane. This was identified as the spark 
spectrum of air and is practically identical with that 
of lightning, as can be seen from a comparison with a 
lightning spectrum as obtained by Fox®, which appears 
in Fig. 12b. Due to the different dispersions of the 
two spectrographs used, the separations of the spectral 
lines are of course not the same, but their order matches 
up perfectly. In every laboratory flaishover so analyzed 
the initial discharge was found to give tiie spark 
i^ectrum of air. These spark lines were always found 
perceptibly stronger at the center of the gap than at 
the electrodes, probably due to the intense breakdown 
discharge at that point between the space charges 
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built up at the head' of the advancing corona streamers 
from opposite electrodes. 

In these spectrograms of the initial spark it was 
noticed that arc lines of metal vapor appeared at the 
electrodes. In the discharge of Fig. 12a, where an 
aluminum electrode was used, typical aluminum arc 
lines are visible at the left end. In order to ascertain 
how soon metal vapor appeared in a flashover, a moving 
film spectrogram of about one inch of the discharge at 
the electrode point was obtained, making use of a slit. 
This was carried out for aluminum, copper, and iron 
electrodes. In every case the presence of metal vapor 
was detected in the initial spark discharge starting the 
first haJf-eycle of arc-over, the aluminum showing up 
most intensely. Fig. 13 shows one of the moving film 
spectra obtained with an iron electrode. There were 
apparently two spark discharges at the start of the 

(blue) (heb) (blue) (ued) 
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PlQ. 12—COMPAUtSON OP Laboratoiiy Spaukovbk and 
Lioutning Spbctha 

(a) Spectnim of initial spark bridging 10-ft. poitit*to-plane gap, which 
started first half cycle of complete 60-cycle flashover 

(b) Spectrum of lightning stroke. (Fox-Yorkos Observ.) 

first half-cycle of arc, as two spark spectra of air are 
visible on the film there. Faint arc lines of iron can be 
detected in these first spark discharges while the suc¬ 
ceeding eleven half cycles of flashover show arc lines of 
iron vapor only. Since iron vaporizes at 2450 deg. cent, 
it would seem that temperatures sufficient for ther¬ 
mionic emission at the electrode are probably reached 
at the very first spark breakdown of the gap. Other 
factors than heat may possibly come in, though, to 
facilitate vaporization during the first air spark, since 
the initial high-voltage gradient at the electrode may 
provide sufficient bombardment by positive ions, or 


strong enough electromechanical forces to remove 
metal particles from the electrodes which would in 
turn be vaporized. It is interesting, nevertheless, to 
find metal vapor present within the first one thousandth 
of a second of flashover. 

It was not possible to secure a recognizable spectrum 
of the arc itself in the center of the gap after the first 
sparkover, due to its continually changing its path 
over each half cycle. The light intensity of the arc 
part of the flashover was not great enough either, with 
the spectrograph used and the distances that had to be 
maintained from the gaps, to allow of the use of a slit 
or of a rapid shutter action. Therefore, one was unable 
to determine whether the arc lines of air only would 
be present in the center of the gap after the firet break¬ 
down spark. No spark lines were found other than 
those of the initial discharge. In some short speetro- 
graphic exposures made of the lO-ft. flashovers though, 
it was apparent from the metal arc lines visible that 
metal vapors extended out from the electrodes an 
appreciable distance within the first two cycles of flash- 
over, at least 8 or 10 in. in the case of iron, and about 
6 in. with aluminum. 

Spectrographs were taken of the positive and negative 
corona discharges prior to flashover, using a stroboscope. 
Exposures of about 20 sec. each were necessary in this, 
so that only that portion of the discharge next to tlie 
point remained sufficiently stationary to give a recog¬ 
nizable spectram. Here the band spectrum of molec¬ 
ular nitrogen was found for both the positive and 
negative discharges, with no evidence of any oxygen 
radiations or metallic excitation. This is somewhat 
in accordance with the results of othei’s.'"’" This 
band spectrum is typical of the arc form and it was 
hoped that the intense white negative streamers might 
be shown to involve spark radiation spectra, at least 
at their outer high-voltage ends. Each wa.s too brief 
in duration, though, to allow of analysis by spectro- 
graphie means. 

The Probable History op a High-Voltage A-c. 

Flashover 

Factors Involved. Undoubtedly ionization by col¬ 
lision, as originally suggested by Townsend and later 
amended by others,’® plays an important role through¬ 
out an entire high-voltage a-c. flashover. At the start 
it is the essential factor in breaking down the air 
column between electrodes. Later thermionic emission 
and metal vapors enter to enhance the conductivity of 
the channel, the former giving its pure electron supply 
from the electrodes, while the other provides a much 
more easily ionized medium for conduction. Metal 
vapor is particularly favorable to high-arc conductivity 
for the following reasons: 

1. It has from one-half to one-third the ionizing 
potential that such gases as oxygen, hydrogen, or 
nitrogen have, thereby requiring lower voltage gradients 
for maintaining a given current through it. 

2. It does not become the electron trap that such 
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atmospheric gases as oxygen do, for oxygen tends to 
remove electrons by forming ions, thereby hampering 
the discharge. 

3. Metal vapors have more elastic impacts than 
gases like oxygen or nitrogen, in that way removing 
less energy from the ionizing electrons when they strike. 

Process of Breakdown. When the potential across a 
gap or over an insulator string becomes great enough. 


Pig. 13—Moving-Film Photogkapu op Spbctuum op 
. Dibciiakgk at Ikon Point Elbotkodb 

Shows approximately 1 in. of 10 ft., 60 cycle, fla«hovor to floor. Two 
brief OiBcInu'Kes, each giviiif? spark lines of air coupled with slight arc lines 
of Iron, appear on the left at start of first lialf cycle of flashovor. All 
eleven half cycles of ilashover show arc spectrum of Iron. 

due either to the alternating voltage being increased, 
or an impulse wave superimposed, two corona streamers 
from opposite electrodes will meet and bridge the gap. 
(No experimental evidence yet has served to explain 
the exact details of this contact.) The condenser 
capacity of the electrodes and its attached parts will 
then discharge across, giving an intense initial spark. 
If, due to a too low applied voltage, the stored electro¬ 
static energy (1/2 C E^) is not great enough to provide 
a sufficiently heavy discharge for starting adequate 
thermionic emission or metallic vaporization at the 
electrodes, the gap breakdown will cease, and the volt¬ 
age wave will return to normal, similar to the one shown 
in Fig. 5. On the other hand, should the initial dis¬ 
charge be ample to create sufficient thermionic emission 
and metal vaporization at the electrodes, (and possibly 
a certain amount of sufficiently ionized and excited 
gaseous bodies in the gap), then the conductivity, of 
the channel will be increased enough to allow the dis¬ 
charge to be maintained though the voltage wave 
continues to drop through the remainder of the half 
cycle, as seen in Fig. 1. On the next half cycle the 
discharge has to form again, but due to many of the 
particles in the gap being either already ionized or in 
an unstable state, it requires only a small voltage rise 
before the gap is again broken down, whereupon the 
voltage wave falls once more. As the arc-over current 
increases, which it surely must unless the effective 
applied voltage is dropped appreciably, less and less 
voltage is required to break down the gap each half 
cycle. Probably ionization by collision ocems at the 
beginning of every half cycle, although in a fully de¬ 
veloped power arc, with copious thermionic emission 
and metal vaporization in existence, it would require 
but a small initial voltage for it to start the discharge 
each time. Thermal agitation and slight photo¬ 
electric effects probably enter to assist in the ionization 
process by “exciting” neutral bodies, but it is highly 


questionable whether they in themselves do any actual 
ionizing. 

Fig. 14 is that of a photograph loaned by Mr. Harold 
Michener of the Southern California Edison Company. 
The main photograph shows a complete 50-cycle 
power arc. The insert in the comer is a fiftieth of a 
second exposure of the arc, taken after the latter had 
persisted for some time. This latter figure brings out 
well the tendency of each half-cycle discharge to develop 
its channel along the path of the rising ionized gases 
and vapors, however greatly distorted and lengthened 
this path may be. When the length of path becomes so 
great that its resistance drop exceeds the applied 
voltage, the arc will re-form along a new discharge 
channel at a lower point. 
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Discussion 

IMPULSE FLASHOVER OF INSULATORS 

(Tokok and Ramberg) 

A STUDY OF HIGH-VOLTAGE FLASHOVERS 

(Lusignan) 

Ati^anta, Ga., October 30^ 1928 

T. t'm Balls Whereas Dr. Lusignaii’s paper has broiijjht out 
and helped to clarify many of the phenomena T>ertfl.inincr to 
voltage hashovers, still 1 feel that in order to get a more compiotio 
physical concept of the plienomena involved wo should take into 
account the effect of having the electrodes and the spark-gaf) 
itself exposed to radiations of different frequencies, under the 
same conditions of prejssure and voltage between the electrodes. 
This, of course, would entail an application of th(» well-known 
quantum theory. For example, let us consider the case in wliicli 
WG have two pointed electrodes of cioppor, each having the same 
radius of ciu-vaturo, and separated a certain disijance d apart in 
ait under normal ’atmospheric presstire. 

If a d-e. potential be applied to the electrodes so that one 
becomes positive and the other negative, it is obvious that, as th (3 
voltage is raised the neutral gas atoms in the spacje between tlie 
electrodes would become more and more distorted until finally the 
outennost electrons in the atoms would bo moving in such eccen¬ 
tric orbits as to allow them ample opportunity for escape from 
their parent atoms. This, ol course, would mean that thestj 
electrons, which have just broken away from the neutral atoms, 
would then bo free to move under the influence of the electric 
field, thereby causing an increase in the ioriisiation already begun 
between the electrodes. This cumulative effect would naturally 
persist until a rupture or flashover otjeurred. 

Moreover, tliosc free electrons, which are contained Avithin the 
negative electrode, will have a tendency to bo pulled across tlui 
surface of this electrode, and then under the influence of the 
strong electric field they would be drawn toward the positive 
electrode with considerable velocity. JJence, we see that these 
fast moving electrons would aid greatly in causing additional 
iornV.ation in the space between the electrodes. Such an effect 
would 1)0 a contributing factor in causing the flashover to occur. 
Now, if the electrodes were more pointed it is obvious that less 
work would have to be done by the cOeetrons in coming across 


the surface of the nt^gative electrode, and tlierefore thos<3 electrons 
which escape from the surface would possess consithn’ably more 
energy than formally. Those would tend, uiuier the same eon- 
ditions of pressure and voltage, to inerea.so the ionization. 
Hence wo see that a flashover would probably occur at a potential 
somewhat lower than when the eh^ctrodes had a larger radius of 
curvature. Such a supposition would he entirely in m^-cord with 
a result obtained by Dobije^ when \u\ mad<‘ use of tli(3 tlujory 
of images to prove tliat an electron do<3s le.ss work in escaping 
from a curved surface than from a fiat surface'. 

Let us now return to Fig. I and .suppose that the gap and 
both electrodes wore subJtHjted to electromagnetic, radiation of a 
definite frequency, such as iiltni-vdolei. light, or X-rays. Assum¬ 
ing the frequency of this incident radiation as n vibrations per 
second, and the amount of work done by tlu3 (dcctrofis in passing 
across the surfaces of the electrodes as «.», then would hav«^ 


Ve 

= // I* — w 

( 1 ) 

Vc 

= h p — tft e 

( 2 ) 


where V is the rtstarding potential acro.ss tln» gap, f? is the elec?- 
tronic (*harge, h is Planck’s constant of action, and the elcwitroii 
alTinity of the metal, of whicih iJio elo<d.rodos are composed. 

Wo s(3<3 from the above equations that for any given set of 
electrodes, Hoparate<l a eertain disianee apart, in air of a (h^finito 
pressure, and having a definite diffin’eruM^ of p()teniial api)liiul 
between them, wo would c^xpect tln^ tnuu’gy of the electrons 
emitted from the lu^gativo ele<itro<le to po.ssoss (m<irgy cluiracttii*- 
istic of t.h(3 radiation falling upon the electrode itself. That is, 
the higher th<3 frequency of the radiation the more (energy the 
escaping electrons wouhl possess. Mor<*ov(»r, the neutral gas 
atoms in the spjice b(‘tweeu tlie ok3ctrod(3s would certainly he in 
a more excitod stat e as a result of tlie absorption of quanta of 
larger energy content. Both of tlu^so (^ffcjcts would favor 
ionizat ion so that the ilashover would occur at a lower potc^ntlal 
tlian when the gap was subjefjted to radiation of lower frequency. 

I noted from the results of Dr. Lusignan’s paper that under 
the conditions of his experiment lie found that when applying an 
a-o. potential to a point-l.o-plane set-up he always obtained a 
flashover on the half cycle wJien the jioint was imsitive. fie 
gave as an explanation of this phenomenon the fact, that the 
electric field was mon? concentrated around the point than It 
was in the neighborhood of the plane. While 1 concur with him 
in the explanation of his oxperhnetit as carried out, still I believe 
that it would he ixissihle t.o obtain a flashover on the lialf cycle 
when the point was negative instead of positive, if the gaiiaiid 
oloctrodes should be subjected toradiat.ion f)f consiilerably higher 
frequency, such as ultrji-violet light or X-radiatiions, 

Whereas Dr, Lusignan has shown that ionization, thermionic 
emission, and metal vapors all play an important, role in eansing 
an a-c. fljishover Ixitwec^n two metallic olect.rodes, still his 
results do not take into account the effech of the photoolectrons 
emitted from the electrodes thcnnselves as a n^siilt of theemirgy 
absorbed from the incident radiation falling on thc» sjiark-gap. 
T believe that some valuable information could he olitained by 
carrying out Dr. Lusignan's experiments under the (jonditions 
which I iuive cit.f<d, i, c., subject the spark-gap to high-freqlunacy 
radiations. I would also suggest that the radius of curvature 
of the electrodes he varicid through a wide range in order t,o see 
what etToct the shape of the electrodcjs would have upon the 
flashover, for any particular frequency of radiation. L wouhl 
further suggest that, the spark-gap be enclosed so that the jircw- 
sure of the intervening dielectric could l)o varied. 

Furthermore, 1 feel sure that such information might he of 
considerable importance in arriving at the most economical size 
of conductors and the best type of insulators to be used on trans¬ 
mission lines in high altitudes. This would be especially true 
in the case of very high-voltage transmission lines where tiiere is 
always a considerable amoutit of energy wasted in the form of 
corona. 
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J. T. Lusl^nans The need for properly shielding suspension 
insulator strings was recognized with the advent of the higher 
line voltages some time ago. The experimental study of this 
problem was probably first carried out in the West at Stanford 
University under Dr. Ryan in the interest of the Pacific Coast 
power companies, and in the East by Dr. Peek at Pittsfield, both 
of whose work was reported to the Institute about eight years 
ago (A. I. E. E. Trans., 1920). Soon afterwards the necessity 
for shielding against impulse fiashovers was recognized and the 
laboratory work in connection with the study of this was reported 
at various times (P. W. Peek, Jr., General Elec. Rev., 1923, V. 
26; A. I. E. E. Trans. 1923, 1924; Journal Franklin Inst. 1923.) 

The paper by Messrs. Torok and Ramberg describes a similar 
study of shielding under impulse conditions, and the manner in 
which they have represented with curves the arcing character¬ 
istics of the various shielding arrangements (Pigs. 11 and 12) is 
very interesting. 

].n this paper which deals essentially with insulator fiashovers, 
several references have been made to the mechanism of the 
breakdown of air itself that are a bit misleading. The authors 
state: “The more homogeneous the field, the faster the streamers 
will develop, since under these conditions, higher gradients at 
the tips of the streamers are possible. For instance, the stream¬ 
ers grow much faster in the uniform field of a sphere-gap than in 
the non-homogeneous field of a needle-gap. “ Of course, once 
the breakdown is started in a sphere-gap the rupture is complete 
in an extremely brief time, but if a needle gap of the same spacing 
is in parallel with it the needle-gap breakdown should start and 
be over long before the voltage has started appreciable action 
in the sphere-gap. 

I believe that experimental data bear this out, for on one 
impulse sparkover curve that I have seen a lOOO-kv. wave of a 
fraction of a microsecond front will break down a 90-cm. needle- 
gap, whereas the maximum spacing of meter spheres that this 
wave will rupture is approximately 45 cm. It is true that with 
an increase in wave-front steepness the needle-gap spacing must 
be decreased for sparkover at a given crest voltage, but even for 
the steepest waves encountered in practise it can still be sparked 
over at an appreciably greater spacing than a sphere-gap. 

The above 1000-kv. impulse wave will also spark over 7 
insulator units of 5M“in. spacing each, representing a total 
distance of 102 cm. This then would indicate that the suspension 
string is faster than the needle-gap. Accordingly, this would 
seem to be the reason for the string cascading with the arrange¬ 
ment of simple arcing horns. With the large ring shields though, 
the fields at the ends of the insulator string are appreciably 
altered and the stress concentrations around the end units so 
much modified as to lessen the “sparkover speed’* of the units 
and allow the discharge to occur between ring edges. 

The authors state: “It is obvious that a homogeneous field 
between the rings is desired to speed up the streamer formation. 
The nearer the surface of the ring approaches that of a sphere, 
the more uniform the fiel^ will be.” How close they have come 
to a homogeneous field in their design is questionable, for the 
flashover of Pig. 13, and the longest streamer of Pig. 14 are both 
from the sharp edges at the ends of the ring sectors. 

I should like to ask the authors what the ring spacing of Pig. 
13 was and what voltage was necessary for flashover, also what 
method they used for calculating the rather smooth field gradient 
curves of Pig. 9. 

D. H. Rowland: The paper of Messrs. Torok and Ramberg 
confirms a great many of the laboratory facts arrived at some 
time ago by Dr. P. W. Peek and used in the development of the 
grading shield, the merits of which have been proved by a great 
deal of field experience. 

Surge investigations are yielding more and more information 
regarding the exact nature of disturbances on transmission lines. 
Before many of these data were available, it was found by labora¬ 
tory experiments that an insulator string equipped with an arcing 


device which would clear it properly of impulses of very steep 
wave front would also function properly when subjected to longer 
waves down to those approaching ordinary 60 cycles. More¬ 
over, it was found that arcing horns would not give satisfactory 
results unless the spacing between the horns was cut down so 
far as to reduce materially the 60-eyele insulation. 

Some of the earlier grading-shield installations consisted of 
galvanized iron pipe, bent into an oval shape and placed at the 
bottom of the insulator strings, in conjunction with a pair of 
arcing horns at the top. Later a ring was also placed at the top 
of the strings. In this way, it was possible to prevent insulator 
breakage under all types of surges and at the same time not cut 
down the 60-eycle flashover more than 12 per cent. It was also 
determined that such installations would raise the flashover 
voltage of steep waves 10 per cent or more. 

A ring at the top and bottom allows power arcs following the 
initial surge to blow around the insulators rather than tlirough 
them. To accomplish this properly, it is important for the rings 
to be continuous and unbroken. The device shown by Mr. 
Torok is lacking in this respect. 

The latest laboratory information which is available indicates 
that rings of flat strap rather than pipe give better flashover 
values under steep impulses. This is no doubt due to the dissi¬ 
pation of energy in corona by the sharp edges of the rings. It is 
fortunate that the strap rings are also cheaper to manufacture. 
Very satisfactory results in the field have been obtained by this 
type of equipment, of which over 50/)00 shields are now in actual 
service. 

In the light of our present information concerning the exact 
nature of the disturbances taking place on transmission lines, 
it seems best to let the design of insulator protective devices be a 
compromise between what is indicated by laboratory data, field 
experience, and manufacturing costs. 

J. H. Cox: The particular importance of the papers by Torok 
and Ramberg, and Lusignan is the relationship they bear to the 
fiashovers experienced on transmission lines in service, due to 
the actual surges existing on those lines. If we Imew more 
definitely the nature of the surges with which we have to contend 
we could more intelligently apply these principles of protection, 
and furthermore proceed more efficiently with our laboratory 
investigations. 

The Idydonograph of Mr. Peters has told us much during the 
past five years regarding transmission-line surges. It has told 
us that switching surges are unimportant; that potentials subse¬ 
quent to fiashovers are unimportant, with the exception of those 
on isolated neutral lines; and that lightning causes all those 
surges which give trouble on a well designed system. It has 
given data on the number of surges encountered during one storm, 
the polarity of such surges, and their magnitudes, as limited by 
line insulation. What we now need to know is the more detailed 
nature of these surges; the shape of the front, the total duration, 
the shape of the tail, and the magnitude to which lightning surges 
may go if unrelieved by line insulation limitation. Torok and 
Ramberg’s paper demonstrates clearly the influence the wave 
shape has in one particular instance of vital importance. 

Several groups are working on this problem of determining 
the detailed nature of lightning surges. It has been known for 
some years that the cathode-ray oscillograph would be an ideal 
instrument with which to obtain the picture of a lightning surge, 
if only it could be set to catch the picture when the lightning 
stroke occurred. At least two methods of doing this are being 
tried. One of these, the Kipp relaywas developed in Germany, 
and consists of a vacuum tube arrangement to start the oscillo¬ 
graph after a surge arrives. The worst feature of this is the delay 
of about 1 microsecond in getting into operation and that much 
of the surge is lost. The other method. Dr. Norinder’s invention, 
provides a means of placing a cathode-ray oscillograph in opera¬ 
tion for two hours or more at a time, able to catch any lightning 
surge during that time. 
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Two Norinder cathode-ray oscillographs have been installed 
on the 154-kv. transmission line of the Aluminum Company of 
America at Chilhowee, Tennessee. To make the test as compre¬ 
hensive as the facilities now at hand permit, these oscillographs 
have been supplemented by Idydonographs. Also a scheme has 
been devised to record the position of the stroke. This record 
merely consists of a vibrating oscillographic record of the time 
difference between the arrival of the electrical disturbance and the 
sound of thunder. These stations have been in operation during 
the latter part of the past season. 

Since the installation of the oscillographs only one stroke in 
the immediate vicinity of the oscillographs has occurred. Prom 
this one record was obtained. This record, together with a 
detailed description of the oscillograph, and the other apparatus 
of this installation, will be in a paper to be presented before this 
Institute in the near future. 

Klydonograph data indicated that very few surges per storm 
occur. Usually, there would be only one large surge and seldom 
more than two or three of any kind. This has been conclusively 
Gonffrmed in this summer’s tests. When I mentioned previously 
that only one stroke had taken place near the stations since the 
installation of the oscillographs, I did not mean in the general 
vicinity. Storms within sight and sound, and even near at hand, 
were rather frequent, and some caused fairly high surges at one 
of the outlying Idydonographs. However, all but one caused no 
appreciable surge at the oscillograph stations. It seems to be a 
fact that in order to cause a surge of appreciable magnitude the 
lightning stroke must either strike the lino directly, or within a 
few feet of the line, and then not far from the point of measure¬ 
ment. This moans that to obtain the information needed we 
must work with very infrequent phenomena and that the work 
must be slow and expensive. Even with the Idydonographs it 
has been an expensive proposition to place them as thickly as 
needed. Thus, tlie best efforts of the industry as a whole are 
necessary. Certainly the problem, while important to the manu¬ 
facturer from the point of view of apparatus design, is <svon more 
important to the operating utility from tho point of view of 
system design and operation. The problem is pressing and too 
large for any one firm or group to handle .satisfactorily. There¬ 
fore, some form of coordinated effort by the entire electrical 
industry, including both operating utilities and manufacturers, is 
needed, and must be worked out. It is to be hoped that there 
will not be too long a delay for this cooperative effort to bo 
effected. 

L* E. Reukema; Doctor Lusignari’s paper is a happy 
illustration of the engineer’s increasing knowledge of tho very 
extensive and valuable research of physicists, and of his willing¬ 
ness to make use of their results and, where applicable, to use 
their methods and the type of apparatus they liave developed. 
At the same time it is a forceful illustration of the difference in 
magnitude of the quantities ordinarily investigated and measured 
by physicists and by engineers. Whereas physicists have been 
studying spark-gaps measured in inches or in fractions of an 
inch, Dr. Lusignan studies gaps of 10 to 22 ft., the voltages used 
increasing in a similar manner. 

I have been particularly interested in seeldng to explain some 
of the results reported. A physical picture, showing why tlio 
sparks occur as they do, should add to the value of tho data 
obtained. For instance. Dr. Lusignan reports that an Ji-c. 
spark from a point to a grounded i^lane always occurs wlien the 
point is positive, yet a sj)arkfrom one sphere to another grounded 
spliere always occurs when the isolated sphere is negative, pro¬ 
vided the gap is not greater than the diameter of the spheres. 
At first thought, these results seem, contradictory, yet a simple 
analysis enables one to predict exactly these results. 

FlaskoverSf Point to Plane, Consider a positive point and a 
negative plane with tho voltage between them gradually raised 
to the flashover point. Any electron or negative ion in the near 
vicinity will be attracted to the jioint, colliding with the air 


molecules and, iis it ai)proaches close enough to the point, 
attaining a speed sufficient to enable it to knock <^loctrons (nega¬ 
tive particles of electricity) out of these moloculos, thus milking 
the molecules positive ions. Tho electrons knocked out Avill also 
speed toward tho point, knocking eloetrons out of the molecules 
they hit, tho latter electrons ionizing in turn, so that for one 
electron originally attracted to the point many millions may hit 
it. The positive ions produced by tlie ionization are repelled 
from the positive point, and as tliey attain a high onough speed 
they may also knock electrons out of some of the molecules 
encountered. Those electrons in turn ionize as they speed 
toward the point, this cumulative ionization resulting, in a small 
fraction of a second, in a fiashover. The positive ions produced 
weigh almost 60,000 times as much as tho electrons; therefore 
they cannot attain the speed in tho olectric fiehl vvliich the elec¬ 
trons attain. Sitice equal numbers of positive ions and electrons 
are produced, and eloctrous speed into tho point faster tiian tiie 
positive ions can get out of the field, a positive .spatfe charge 
results. 

This positive space charge so distorts the field that a potential 
between point and plane not quite suiricient io produce a fiash¬ 
over when the point is negative will cause a flashover when it is 
positive. Note from tlie aeoompanying Fig. 1 tluit tJie field 
at the positive point is such as to allow the fl(»id to build out as a 
pencil, whereas at the negative point the discharge is more fan- 
shape and extends out a much shorter distance. The rtjason for 
this is that between the positive point and a T)ositive ion any space 
charge helps to speed tho ion on its way away from the point, thus 
allowing it to ionize at a greater distantjo from the point than it 
could if tho space charge were not there. A positive space charge 
between a negative point and a positive ion, iiowever, can only 
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slow the ion down, as tho repulsive effect of the positive space 
charge subtracts from tho attraction of tho n( 3 gativo i)oint. 
Similarly, tlie positive space charge liotwoen a positive point and 
an electron, when that space charge biicomos increasingly denser 
as the point is approached, speeds np tho (3h?otron, and thus 
increa>seK its ionizing power, whereas the same chargfi Ixitween a 
negative point and an electron traveling away from tho point 
evidently must slow the electron down. This explains why the 
corona extends out farther from a positive point tJiaii from a 
negative point for the same voltage. Binco flashover occurs 
when the corona from the point extends all of the way across the 
gap, evidently a spark will take place when tho point is positive 
at a lower voltage than when it is negative. 

The space charge, together with the# difference in mass of the 
electron and the positive ion, explains the difference in shape of 
the discharge from positive and negative points. The positive 
ion, being of tho same mass as tho molecules with which it 
collides, gives np a large part of its kinetic energy to the molecule 
at each collision, regaining velocity from the field between collis¬ 
ions and moving on tho average in as nearly a straight lino as 
possible toward the negative point or away from tho positive 
point. TJio electron, on the other hand, is about 60,(KX) times as 
light as the moloculos with which it collides. Therefore, it 
rebounds from such collisions retaining almost all of its kinetic 
energy, such rebounds in all directions effectually preventing an 
electron from following anything oven remotely resembling a 
straight lino, Remombor also that a positive space charge tends 
to pull an electron into tlie densest part of the charge and that 
the positive ions forming such a charge violently repel each other. 

In view of these facts, consider the ionization near a negative 
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point. Electrons, ionizing as they move away from the point, 
are deflected in all directions, therefore the positive ions, pro¬ 
duced Kv the ionizing of tlie electi*ons, approach the point from all 
such directions and the discharge is fanshape. At the positive 
point, positive ions tend to take as direct a path as possible away 
from the point and toward the plane. Therefore, the electrons 
resulting from the ionizing of molecules by these positive ions 
must start from some point near this straight line, and, in spite 
of the fact that collisions tend to deflect the electrons away from 
this line, the strong attraction of the positive ions concentrated 
along such a line tends to prevent the electrons from getting 
far away from it. Corona near a positive point, therefore, builds 
out as a pencil straight toward the plane. 

Flaahover between Spheres, Consider now two spheres, the 
lower one grounded, the space between the spheres being not 
greater than a sphere diameter. All of the lines of electrostatic 
flux leave the upper sphere, but only part of them end on the 
lower grounded sphere, the rest going to the ground. The 
potential gi'adient, being proportional to the electrostatic flux 
density, is therefore greater at the upper sphere than at the 
lower grounded one. If the gradient is just sufficient to aUow 
ionization by positive ions at the upper sphere, it will, therefore, 
be insufficient to allow such ionization at the lower grounded one. 
Consider, now, what happens when an electron is either produced 
or strays into the fleld between the spheres. If the upper 
ungrounded sphere is negative, the electron is repelled from it and 
speeds into the lower sphere, ionizing as it goes, the resulting 
electrons continuing with it into the lower sphere and the positive 
ions produced moving up towai’d tlie upper sphere. The original 
electron, together with the electrons which it knocks out of the 
moJeeules with which itcollides, may easily produce many millions 
of positive ions. Close to the upper sphere, where the gradient 
is greatest, some of these positive ions succeed in ionizing, thus 
starting a new stream of electrons toward the grounded sphere. 
These electrons produce more positive ions by collision and so on, 
this cumulative ionization resulting in a spark. Note that, 
though the gradient is sufficient for ionization by positive ions 
only when they are close to the upper sphere, electrons are able 
to ionize at the lower sphere also since their small mass and larger 
mean free path enable them to attain the ionizing speed at a 
lower potential than that necessary for positive ions. 

Now consider the upper ungrounded sphere as positive and 
the voltage between spheres the same as before. An electron in 
the field will be attracted to the upper sphere, ionizing as it goes. 
Positi^^e ions produced by such ionization will be repelled from 
the upper sphere. Those produced very close to the surface of 
this sphere may ionize while in this high field. However, the 
probability of ionization is small as the ions stay in this high field 
such a short time and are moving into a lesser gradient as they 
move away from the sphere. A few probably will ionize, but 
the electrons so produced are so close to the upper sphere that 
they have little chance to ionize more than once or twice before 
being pulled into the sphere, and the probability of the few 
positive ions produced by the latter ionization being successful 
in ionizing as they leave the sphere is negligibly small. At the 
potential gradient at which a spark takes place, the probability 
of ionization by electrons is many hundreds of times greater 
that of ionization by positive ions. Remember also that the 
number of positive ions produced by an electron moving in a 
strong field is proportional to e (the base of the Napierian 
logarithm, 2.71828) raised to a power proportional to the distance 
which the electron travels. Therefore, if the electron in travel¬ 
ing a given distance can produce, with the help of the electrons 
which it knocks out of molecules, 100,000,000 positive ions (let us 
say), then in traveling half that distance it produces only the 
square root of 100,000,000 or 10,000 ions, and in traveling one- 
eighth of the distance it would produce only the eighth root of 
100,000,(X)0 or 10 positive ions. Evidently then an electron 
produced close to a positive sphere would have such a short path 


0 follow that the number of positive ions it could produce would 

e too small to allow the cumulative ionization necessary to 
produce a spark. Therefore it is evident that a flashover will 
take place at a lower potential when the upper ungrounded sphere 
IS negative than when it is positive. 

All of this applies when the distance between spheres is not 
peater than the sphere diameter. However, when this distance 
IS much exceeded, corona forms before the flashover. In other 
words, ionization takes place at less than flashover voltage and a 
space charge forms. When the space chai*ge is pi’esent, the upper 
sphere acts as did the needle point, the lower grounded sphere, 
and the ground together acting as the plane. There are then 
two opposing phenomena, the grounding of the lower sphere 
tending to cause the spark to take place when the upper sphere is 
negative, the space charge tending to cause it to take place when 
the upper sphere is positive, the result being that the flashover 
may take place for either polarity. 

When Dr. Lusignan placed a |^in. barb on the ungrounded 
sphere, the phenomenon was naturally that of point to plane 
and the spark always occurred with the ungrounded sphere 
(and the barb) positive. 

The foregoing explanation also shows why flashover across an 
insulator string (of 10 to 14 units) always occurs on the half cycle 
when the conductor is positive, the phenomenon being giTni1fl.v 
to that of the point to plane. Corona forms before the flashover, 
forming a positive space charge and resulting distortion of field 
which speeds up the electrons and ions when the conductor is 
positive and slows them doAvn when the conductor is negative. 

Discharge Surges on Positive and Negative Half Cycles, Dr. 
Lusignan also calls attention to the fact that the brief discharge 
needles of corona at the ten-foot spacing between points, both 
points insulated, occur only on positive half cycles of current, and 
that they occur only when the voltage has almost reached the 
flashover point, and then occur several times each positive half 
cycle. At the 22-ft. spacing the same phenomenon occurs at 
positive half cycles, and in addition a very intense white discharge 
at intervals on a negative half cycle. 

The phenomenon at the 10-ft. spacing may be explained easily 
by considering the relative mobilities of electrons and positive 
ions and the fact that chance has much to do with the amount of 
ionization occurring at any instant. Thus one electron together 
with all of the electrons which it produces as a result of ionizing 
collisions, may be responsible for (let us say) 22 X lO'® electrons 
arriving at the positive terminal in one surge. This would be 
equivalent to 40 ionizing collisions (e^® = 22 X 10*®). Another 
electron in the same field might ionize fifty times, resulting in 
gso or 47.5 X 10*® electrons surging into the positive terminal as a 
result of the ionizing activity of the particular electron considered 
and its progeny. Thus one electron may be responsible for 
20,000 times as many electrons entering the electrode in one 
surge, as is another, and although 47.5 X 10*® electrons is small 
compared to 6.28 X 10*® (the number of electrons per coulomb) 
they enter the electrode in such a short period of time that, for an 
instant, they represent an appreciable current. Evidently in 
any positive half cycle several such extra large surges would be 
expected to occur, as the oscillograms show that they do. 

That they would not be expected to occur on negative half 
cycles (for spacing of 10 ft. or under) is evident when one con¬ 
siders that the current at the negative terminal is due to the 
attraction of positive ions into that terminal. Since positive 
ions are so much heavier than electrons they move much more 
slowly. (At a gradient of 30,000 volts per cm., a-c., for instance, 
the positive ions would move 356.5 meters per second in the 
direction of the fleld, whereas electrons would move 121,600 
meters or 340 times as fast.) The positive ions produced by 
one of the electrons ionizing fifty times, for example, as was con¬ 
sidered above, would not be able to enter the negative terminal 
in one surge, as did the electrons at the positive terminal, but 
because of their much slower speed and the fact that their mutual 
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I'epiilsion tends to prevent them from concentrating close to each 
other, they would come in gradually, thus ionizing out the iiTogu- 
larities in their production. 

The logical explanation, it seems to me, tor the intense vvliite 
streamers noticed occasionally coming from the negative terminal 
at the 22-f t. spacing is that, at the high potential necessary to almost 
si)ark across such a gap, the potential gradient at tlie nec^dle point 
is almost sufficiemt literally to tear electrons out of the negative 
point, A dense positive spac^e charge close to the negative 
terminal would of course increase tliis gradient, and when the 
spiuH? charge for an instant happens to bo greater than normal or 
happens to have a peculiarly advantageous conliguration, the 
critical gradient necessary to tear electrons out of thci point is 
momentarily exceeded atxd an intense surge of current at iliat 
lerjninal results. SucJi an intense charge, lasting such a sliort 
time, could not bo due to the relatively slow imxving posilivt^ 
ions entering the negative point, but must be due to (electrons 
leaving it and leaving it in far too large nuinbf^rs to be due to 
ionization by positive ions. 

W. Kates and E« D- Tanzer: In the ilisciissions of wave 
shapes and specifications, Messrs, Torok and Uamherg not.i« the 
impropriety of defining an electrical wave by mendy giving tiu^ 
constants of the circuit producing th<^ wave and the tJim^ taken 
for it to roacli crest value. Thtur discussiijn states threu^ factors 
and two of these fjictors art' vt^ry inlimately related to the 
amount of energy available in the inipnlstx testing set. Jja1.er 
in the paper the formation of streamers and the movtunents of 
chai*ges in the electrostatic field art' distnissed. 11. is a readily 
apparent corollary of these facts that the entire region sur¬ 
rounding an insulator string has its local potential, distribution 
progressively clianged by the application of electrical strt'ss, anti 
such application implies that energy is snjjplifjd to the region. 
It seems necessary, therefoi’e, that cart^ful consideration sliould 
be given to the amount of t'Ut'rgy available in the tt'sling set 
producing the wave to insure that this testing set product's dis¬ 
charge phenomena at all pai’ts of the region of stress which are 
identical with those produced by a transrnis.sion-line travelitig 
wave wherein the energy may be very much larg(3r than that 
available in the U'stiiig sot. 

It has been our privilege to witness several tests with im])ulst5 
generators at the different high-voltage laboratories at voltages 
of one million or more. The energies available at these labora¬ 
tories in the various testing sots are of the order of 10,000 to 
15,000 watt-seconds, at pressures of 2,0(K),0()0 to 3,000,000 volts. 
With these amounts of energies, it luis not always been possible 
consistently to reproduce desired tests. The writers distinctly 
remember a proposed demonstration flash over of a 20-iinit 
insulator string. Ihrevious to the demonstration, the string had 
been repeatedly fhished over and the apparatus was left un¬ 
changed, supposedly ready for the demonstration. Repoat.ed 
subsequent attempts to flash over the same insulator string were 
\insueeeasful in spite of any adjustments made to the' testing sc'l, 
in an effort to do so. 

In view of the relation of the two factors to the energy available 
in the testing set, and the limitations of these sets, we should like 
to ask the authors what precautions have been used and what 
tests Jiave been made to insure that the energy capaciity of their 
testing set was large in comparison to the amount of energy 
required to fully charge the dielectric of the insulator string and 
surrounding regions to potential causing flashover? 

Under “Break-dowai of Air” the formation and progress of 
streamers during break-down are briefly discussed and they have 
been further discussed in a previous paper by one of the authors. 
It is notable that the mechanism of breakdown which they 
discuss is dependent on a continuous supply of energy to the 
repeatedly growing streamer and, even previous to this, to the 
dielectric medium surrounding the insulator string. 

The discussion of the components of forces acting on the 
streamers is especially interesting in that it is a corroboration of 


the principles stated by F. G. Baum in his 1921 papc'i* heion* Ihe 
Institute. The previous statement, of Mit' principle was that tiu' 
imtential of the insulator string must be higlu'r than that. ol the 
surroundiug air at all points in* the arc would tt*n<l 1(» strike 
toward the insulators. 

On the fifth jjage it is st.at.<'d that tlieri' is a delinite Halation 
betwi'on the mean diami'ter of the ring and casiwling. 'Phis 
principle is visualized by Fig. It. We understand that when a 
ring of a small mean diameter is tested, the arcs will tend t o si rike 
towjml the insulator string. As thi' mean diameter of the ring 
is incretised, the tc'iulency for luiscading di'creases ami at some 
certain radius, all cascading stops. Tlie radius at- Avhich cas¬ 
cading sto]).s varies with the dianu'ter of pipe of vvhieh the ring 
is made and an indicatiixn of tlu' maiuH'r of this variation is 
shown in Fig. 4, Contimiing this ri'asoning, we further dedmn* 
that if the mean iliaineter of the ring is further increased, a size 
will be reached at which (he innueniu* of a ring on the insulator 
string is small and cascading will again commen<*e. In other 
words, tiJu) uppi'i* right-haml region of Fig. 11 noted as “no 
cascailing” may not b<' a ngion. It would seem tliat a seiMind 
lini' might be* drawn, generally paralleling the cnrv<* of Fig, 11 
and that only heiw<'('n this si'coud lim* aful the one shown is tin* 
non-( 5 ascading region. Aecordingly, wi' should like to ask the 
authoi’S whether they Jiave made exfdorations of tin* territory 
shoAvn as “no ca-s«ading“ and, if so, wouhl suggest that a dis¬ 
cussion of this would be? very valiialih? ami ^M'rtinent. 

S, Whitehead: (commniiicatisl aft<?r adjourmmmti 1 am 
very interested both by Dr. ljusignan's introdui'tory and siihse- 
quent remarks as to the ri'la-tion between spark a.iid eorona 
discharges and tiu? arc. The work of Sh'pian ami ('omptnn has 
c<?rtaiiily made the distinetion dittlcult and strengt.hi'm'd th(‘ vi<?w 
that the main difl’erences is to be ascri))(?d to the catUodi* fall of 
poU?ntia1. J am, howeV(»r, inclim?d to look at another aspect. 
Townsend*s condition for discharge 
X a e.xp. iX (ft *” 

(where a and are tin? co-eHicteiits of ionization by (collision and 
the int('gral is iakim ov(?r a lim? of force from idectrodi* to elec¬ 
trode) enables one to iiredici the? critical stn-ss for corona when 
a and /J are interpreted in a sutticiently general manm?r. This 
condition tneri'ly cxpressi's tin.' fact that ions must, be gem*rated 
as fast as they are removed from the flidd. In the arc, altliough 
such a condition must be obeyed, om» is faced with tin? fnrllu^r 
difficulty of accounting for the liigJi curnuit density; whensas in 
corona, the magnitude of the ciirr(?nts can fairly well he proviih'il 
liy ionic and photo impact. 

The spark, 1 am inclined to treat as follows: Efpialioii (I) 
applies to corona in all its stages. At tJiu Jieginning tin* liihl is 
not greatly modifli'd by space idiarges, but. as tlu' vollagf? in¬ 
creases and th(' current and corona volume also inc.naise, spa(?o 
charges come into play so alt(?ring the field and « ami t luit the 
condition (1) is satisfied. A point is reached, however, whim tlu? 
ionic density is too great for iho condition to hold with the result 
that the left-hand side of (1), which is proiiortionate to the num¬ 
ber of ions generated due to the passage of one ion from electrode 
to electrode, becomes greater than unity and tin? lUsi'harge 
changes into a self itici’easing type. Instability oc<?urs ami a 
larg€? quantity of electricity passes until stability is again found 
under the now conditions of the arc and depending to soim* ext ent 
on the external circuit. 

Thus spark may be looked upon either as I'xaggerated I'orona -- 
if the condition prior to the snddeTi spark voltage drop is (con¬ 
sidered, or as an incipient arc—if the conditions after tliia 
voltage drop are examined. 

The point at which condition (1) can no longer hold, however 
great the space charge due to the current, would correspond to 
the author’s suggestion that the spark occni*s when the corona 
streamers from the opposite electrodes meet. 

The above views were suggested some years ago and later 
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mentioned in a monograph^ A further suggestion made then 
with regard to polarity of discharges may be of interest—^namely, 
that positive corona such as from a positive wire to a negative 
cylinder, is continuous with low-pressure discharges, but that 
negative corona under the same conditions is not, and, if the 
wire is kept negative, the low-pressure discharge will form at 
a voltage continuous with the original spark potential of the 
aiTangement. This view was founded merely on the cathode fall^ 
of potential theory and was supported to some extent by 
Orooker’s observations. It has since been confirmed in the 
course of experiments on another subject by the British Electrical 
and Allied Industries Research Association. 

A.S Wolcott’^ showed several years ago, stray positive flux 
conctmtrations even on dielectric surfaces will cause discharges 
to take place at the voltage corresponding to positive corona 
even though the main sharp electrode may be negative. I have 
myself noticed this effect with dry insulating materials though 
not so frequently if moisture is present and a surface film might 
be thought to be of importance. Perhaps the author may have 
noticed similar effects. 

I would also venture to question to some extent the author’s 
statejnent that in a fully developed power arc the restriking 
voltage is very small owing to thermionic emission and metallic 
vapor. My own opinion, which is supported by experimental 
work with which I have been concerned, is that in the majority of 
cases the effect depends almost entirely on the temperature of the 
space between the electrodes and the resulting density of the gas 
or vapor. Again, thermal ionization does not usually become 
important for the initiation of sparkover until very exceptional 
conditions occur. As to the effect of metallic vapor, such experi¬ 
ence as I have with large power arcs ha,s made me discount to a 
large extent the part which it is alleged to play in the restarting 
of an arc although, admittedly, if present, the majority of metals 
considerably reduce the sparkover voltage. 

In this latter connection, I should like to mention recent work 
on the electrodeless discharges. That minute impurities in a 
gas affect its sparkover potential has been very clearly shown, 
but it also appears that they can be removed by the discharge 
itself. Thus it is possible that small quantities of metallic 
vapor may occasionally be removed by a small subsidiary 
discharge without restarting the arc. 

With reference to the author’s use of ultra-violet light, I 
should like to say that I have myself found that it has no effect 
on sparkover between spheres at atmospheric pressure—at 
any rate to an accuracy of per cent. Further I have found 
no definite difference with certain different metals such as might 
bo expected if a photoelectric effect came into play. Further 
experiments are, however, being made. 

J. J. Toroks The questions of sphere-gap and needle-gap 
breakdown and streamer development are quite important. 

It is therefore necessary that their characteristics be well known. 

In the case of needle-gaps, streamers start at a much lower 
value than between sphere-gaps. Then under a slowly rising 
voltage, a low-voltage breakdown can be expected for a given 
spacing. These streamers, however, grow very slowly per¬ 
mitting, under a rapidly rising voltage, a maximum potential 
difference of many times that of steady-state breakdown. On 
the other hand, when sphere-gaps are considered, this is not the 
ease. Breakdown, or streamer formation, does not start, regard¬ 
less of the duration of the voltage previous to breakdown, until 
the critical or breakdown value has been reached, then the 
streamers develop at an exceedingly high rate, thereby permit¬ 
ting the voltage to rise only slightly above the steady-state 
breakdown value. 

1. “Dielectric Phenomena; Electrical Discharges In Gases," (Benn, 
1927), 

2. Crooker, Phys, Rev,, 1906. 

3. Wolcott, Phys, Rev., 1918. 


The voltage at which streamers start to form, and their 
respective rates of development must not be confused. With this 
distinction in mind the statements, “The more homogeneous 
the field, the faster the streamers will develop, since under these 
conditions, higher gradients at the tips of the streamers are 
possible. For instance, that the streamers grow much faster 
in the uniform field of a sphere-gap than in the non-homogeneoiis 
field of a needle-gap, can be taken literally. 

A good illustration of the above points can be made from a 
test on needle-gaps and sphere-gaps. A pair of 75-cm. spheres 
spaced 56 cm. apart were connected in parallel with a needle-gap 
having the same spacing. Under slowly rising voltages the 
needle-gap broke down every time, but as the rate of rise of 
voltage was increased a point was reached where “suppressed 
discharges” appeared between the spheres. Further increase in 
the rate of rise caused the sphere-gap to break down, leaving the 
space between the needles in a partially broken down condition. 

The flashover characteristics desired for a line insulator are 
precisely those of a sphere-gap. Breakdown must not take place 
unless the potential reaches a fixed value, regardless of variations 
of the voltage below that point. If the voltage rises above that 
value, breakdown must take place .‘n order to protect the power 
apparatus. Should the breakdown characteristics be that of a 
needle-gap, i, e., allow an exceedingly high over-voltage to pass 
on, its protecting ability is reduced. Briefly, it is desirable that 
the insulator and its equipment have a flashover voltage, under 
even the steepest surges, equal to the 60-cycle breakdown value. 

The ring shown in Fig. 13 was the final compromise between 
laboratory results, field requirements, and cost. The reasons 
for the large end sections are presented in the paper. The sides 
were made straight and located closer to the insulators because of 
the tower clearances on the particular line for which it was 
designed. However, it is to be noted that the active surface is 
unbroken, i. e., an arc formed between rings can be blown from one 
side of the ring to the other with ease, the straps furnishing the 
path on the sides. The abrupt change in section is the result of 
a compromise between laboratory results and cost. The original 
design embodied a gradual change in section, but the cost became 
so prohibitive that competition with less effective rings was out 
of the question. 

The experimental determination of field stresses was made 
with the straw-and-neon-tube method, which is described fully 
in the Hermsdorf Schomburg pamphlets Heft 19-20-21-and 22. 
The calculated curves were arrived at by methods fully described 
by Ollendorff. The old capacity method had been abandoned 
because of its inaccuracy. The Ollendorff method of calcu¬ 
lation, however, is rather tedious. 

The question of surge-generator characteristics as brought up 
by Messrs. Kates and Tanzer is of considerable importance, as 
the voltage wave that is impressed upon the insulator exerts more 
influence upon the final result than any other factor. The 
characteristics of the various types of surge sets in use cannot be 
analyzed in this discussion. The characteristics of an ideal surge 
generator will be presented and the properties of the other sets 
can be compared. 

The ideal surge generator would have no inductance and very 
high capacity. It should be possible to vary the wave front and 
the nature of the tail. It should also be possible to maintain the 
crest potential for a long period of time. 

Some types of surge generators produce a high-voltage pulse 
for only a fraction of a microsecond and the potential then 
drops to a low value. In many cases breakdown will be started 
at the high values and completed after the voltage has dropped to 
low values. Under this type of wave, breakdown is an unstable 
factor. Moreover, very little can be learned of the test speci¬ 
mens’ characteristics, as the voltage is too variable. 

The ionization currents during the period of breakdown often 
mount up to thousands of amperes, but their period of develop- 
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ment is so short that the power taken is small compared to the 
capacities of large surge generators in use at present. The surge 
generator, then, must have an extremely low inductance to 
maintain the potential during streamer <ievelopment. It is 
doubtful if such low inductance can be obtained with high-voltage 
surge generators. 

The “no-cascading** area referred to by Messrs. Kates and 
Tanzer and shown in Pig. 11 was thoroughly explored by the 
authors. An outer limit has been found for the larger spacings, 
but the diameter of the rings necessary to reach that limit was 
so large that it was deemed iinlikoly that this region would he 
reached by any comanei’cial ring. 

J. T. Lusiinan, Jr.s In reply to Pi’ofessor Ball’s qxiestion 
of the possible photoelectric effect on flashovers, we did not 
try any tests with light radiations of different fi*equ©ncies 
except the short test on pohwity alluded to in the paper. In 
view of the negligible effect of strong uHrtwiolet light sources 
on breakdown voltages in the lal)oratory as found by various 
experimenters (such as Dr. L. E. Roukema, A. I. E. E. Quarterly 
Trans., VoL 47, January 1928, p. 38) I soiiously doubt whether 
any atmospheric short-wave radiations should cause dilTorences 
in flashover characteristics at different altitudes, as Professor 
Ball suggested might occur. He also askod about tests at 
different pressures. These wex’O not iiichidod in our work, 
although such research, probably using at first moriaturnii'*. gases 
and simple electrodes, would servo to supplement the work oi the 
physicists at short spacings, and enable us to have a better under¬ 
standing of higJi voltage breakdowns of long gaps. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Reiikema for his very clear and 
thorougli analysis of the breakdown process in uiisyjiimotrical 
gaps. He has given some very convincing physical pictures of 


the factors fi.xing the polarity chara(?teristics of tlie various gap 
arrangements. 

Mr. Wliitehead has introduced a mathoiuatical i!ii.ia*|)retatiou 
of the discharge pi’ocesses, using an equation apparently (itnlvcKl 
from Townsend’s original tlieorem. Such simple relalioiis lor 
depicting the breakdown process at a given point in space are 
surely helpful in expressing the rehitive activity of the various 
factors and bodies involved at that point, l)ut just h(»w sncli an 
equation could he extended to involve the cuinplele tlisfdiarge 
across the oxxtire ga]> without, boconiiiig ho])elessly involved and 
unwieldy is not clear to mo. For instance, the br(*ak<Iown be¬ 
tween two points stm-ts first as corona extending out. fi*om. eacli 
electrode. These localized brush discharges are supposedly of a 
low-voltago nature and give the inoloeiilar liaiul spectra typi<'-al 
of arcs. , When these two apparently arc-like corona bnislies 
meet, though, the completes breakdown ucj‘oss iJie gap involves a 
spark radiation spectrum extending from point to point (see 
Fig. 12) which aftorwartls probably reveu'ts to a.n arc. The 
iiitoriiretation of those various stages of a flashoN in* of a- gap iu 
air is dillicult enough when attempted from a physical stand¬ 
point, without seeking to develo]) ridiable matheinalical rela¬ 
tions to do it. 

Mr. Whitehead objects to attrilmtiug the low restriUiiig volt¬ 
age of the arc principally to the proseiico of thermionic emission 
and metal vapors. I porJiaps did not strtsss sullicicntly tho 
olTect of temperature in lowering tliis voltage alsti, luit I lielicnat 
that most physicists discount tho ahilil.y of heat l.o l>c tho 
primary factor iu most low-conductivity <lis(dia.rges. i(. is 
surely helpful, tJiough, to know that Mr. WldteJuaid’s parti<*ular 
experiments appanmtly indicate temp(*raturt» ami air dtuisity 
to be de(dding eleirumts iu tlu^ <lisc.liargc iirocoss. 
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Synopsis,—This paper deals with the subject from the stands 
point of the public utility and the application of the electrical equip¬ 
ment in the mills, outlining the past and present practise with 
forecasts of the practises and developments of the future. Brief 
discussions are included of' the advantages and disadvantages of 
purchased power over generated power and of the individual drive 


over the group drive. Statistical data are given on the percentage 
of the total spindles now operated on electric drive in the Southeast 
as well as the range of horse power requirement of various textile 
machinery and the cost per spindle for electrifying mills on various 
cotton products, 
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Part I 

The Relation of the Public Utility to the 
Textile Mill 

By Edwin M. Clapp 

HE pioneer textile mill electrification in the South¬ 
east was made at Columbia, South Carolina, in 
1893. This was a hydro devdopment, using 
horizontal water-wheel generators. About a year later 
one of the mills at Pelzer, South Carolina, put in a 
hydro development. This Pelzer unit was unique at 
the time, in that power was transmitted 2% mi. and 
employed a 3800-volt, three-phase transmission line. 
About two years later the Anderson Power Company 
at Anderaon, South Carolina, was organized to supply 
power to the mills at Anda^on. In 1904, the Catawba 
Power Company at Rock Hill, South Carolina, started 
operation, serving several of the mills in the vicinity. 

In North Carolina there were many small hydro 
sites which were early developed. This accounts to 
some extent for the impetus textiles gained in North 
Carolina during that period. Most of these original 
installations were mechanical drive, later changing 
to electric drive. 

In the earlier years about the only advantages electric 
power was thought to have had was the elimination of 
the main line shafting in the mill; or an opportunity 
to develop a wato-power site which heretofore had 
been unusable. In the case of central station power, 
an opportunity to cut fuel costs. 

It was not long before the advantages of breaking 
the load up into smaller groups to get additional econo¬ 
mies were established, and that the savings in power 
costs were not the major reasons for electrification. 

There were many obstacles to overcome in the early 
period of development. The machinery manufacturer, 
the manufacturer of electrical apparatus, the central 

1. Industrial Engineer, Central Georgia Power Co., Macon, 
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2. Electrical Engineer, Robert & Co., Inc., Architects and 
Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 
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station, the consulting engineer and the mill itself all 
had their problems to solve. In those days each factor 
worked out his own salvation irrespective of the others. 
Today these four have joined hands, and a problem 
that concerns one has the interest of all. 

The troubles of the central station were possibly the 
most serious. Each company was small, with no inter¬ 
connection or tie lines. High line transmission was 
far from what it is today and regulation none too good. 
In many eases the systems were over-sold, and droughts 
in the late summer and early fall necessitated shut¬ 
downs. 

The phenomenal growth of the textile industry in the 
Southeast during the last fifteen years is known to 
nearly everybody. A contributable factor to this 
development has been the coordination of the activities 
of the manufacturer of electrical apparatus, the ma¬ 
chinery manufacturer, the central station, and the 
consulting engineer in working out problems of applica¬ 
tion, illumination, and continuity of service. 

The fact that there are only a few mills in the South¬ 
east that are not using some form of electric drive is 
piima facie evidence of the desirability and advantages 
of this form of drive. 

There are approximately 17,000,000 spindles in the 
Soutiieast today and about 76 per cent of these spindles 
are driven electrically. Approximately 80 per cent of 
the electrically driven mills are using central station 
power. It is in most cases cheaper, power averaging 
from 1.76 per cent to 0.76 per cent per kw-hr., depending 
on the size of the load. It does not necessitate using 
capital funds for non-producing and non-dividend 
earning machinsy. It is much more flexible and does 
not put the mill at the mercy of the labor problems and 
physical hazards of the mining and transportation 
industries. 

After a few years, many of the original hydro develop¬ 
ments found their basins filling up with silt, thereby 
cutting down their storage capacity and lessening their 
prime power. The timber was being fast cut down, 
which meant quick run-off during rainfall. Practically 
all of these same mills found it expedient to increase 
their capacity, which, in most cases, the solution of the 
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problem was purchased power. A great many mills 
came into existence that were not adjacent to a hydro 
site. These mills installed what were considered at the 
time very modern steam plants. The majority of these 
mills found it profitable to double up after a few years’ 
operation and simultaneously awoke to the fact that 
their power plants were not only obsolete but inadequate 
to carry the additional load. Again the central station 
solved the problem. 

A question that is very often asked and very seldom 
answered is, “Why are the textile mills in the Southeast 
standardized on 550 volts?” The answer is that in 
the early days the imderwriters limited open wiring to 
750 volts; 650 volts was the nearest standard to this 
limit, and also meant a tremendous saving in installa¬ 
tion costs over 440-volt or 220-volt motors. 

The textile load to practically all the utilities in the 
Southeast is a very large part of their production and 
the major part of the industrial load. The desirability 
of a load of this type plus the unusual increase in 
demand have kept the utilities busy in coping with this 
situation. 

Today there exists a network of transmission ex¬ 
tending over the entire Southeast, all tied in together. 
Practically all trunk lines consist of dual conductors, 
and nearly all primary feeders and distribution have 
tie lines, thereby insuring continuous service. 

Intffl'change of power helps to work out a balance 
between hydro plants located on different watersheds, 
compensating for diversity in rainfall over different 
sections, and tends to equalize the delivery of prime 
power over a period of time between a high-head 
storage station and a low-head, stream-flow station. 

A large block of high-economy steam reserve is 
ready for service on call. These steam stations are 
located at strat^c points on the system. 

In contrast to the over-sold condition existing a 
few years ago the utilities have anticipated the increase 
in load for several years to come, have worked out a 
program to meet these requirements, and today there is 
a comfortable surplus of power. As this power is 
absorbed new development are made. Prom now 
on the supply will be ahead of the demand. 

Large synchronous condensers are being placed in 
operation at different points on the system to insure 
better regulation. 

'Transmission problems are being solved. The re¬ 
search laboratories and pasonnel of the manufacturer 
of electrical apparatus are contributing very helpful 
service in working out these difficulties. The public 
utilities in the Southeast are doing everything that 
can be done to insure reliable service and to deliver 
low-cost power to their customers. 

The textile load has always enjoyed a high-load 
factor, but the introduction of the individual drive 
with a large number of small motors usually operated 
considerably under-loaded has created lower power- 
factor conditions. Some of the central stations in 


this district are working on a bonus proposition for 
power-factor correction that will make it worth while 
for the mill to install the necessary consctive equip¬ 
ment. The day of purchased power on a kv-a. basis 
is not far away. 

In bleacheries, dye houses, finishing plants and rayon 
plants, which require a large amount of process steam, 
an ideal form of electrification is the installation of a 
non-condensing steam turbine, the exhaust being used 
for manufacturing purposes and the balance of the 
electric load being furnished by the central station. 

The central station realizes that it cannot grow and 
develop unless the communities and industries it 
serves are growing and expanding. Recognizing the 
fact that the Southeast is a logical place for the develop¬ 
ment of the textile industry, it has a corps of men work¬ 
ing continuously in other textile centers to bring new 
textile industries into this section. The combined 
efforts of this activity have resulted in several hundred 
thousand spindles being located in the Southeast. 
This, of course, has resulted in direct benefit to the 
utility, but the indirect benefits gained by the com¬ 
munities in which these new industries have been 
located are far greater. 

The field of development for the use of electric power 
in the textile industry is unlimited. The tremendous 
research facilities of the electrical manufacturer and 
the machinery manufacturer, together with the con¬ 
sulting engineer in the field and the central station are 
working harmoniously together to keep continuously 
improving their responsibility to the industry. 

With these great forces joined together the i^rospect 
for electrical development in the textile industry is 
exceedingly bright. 

Part II 

The Application, of the Electric Drive in the 
Textile Mill 

By a. G. Stanpohd 

In the preceding section of this joint paper reference 
has been made to the sources of power that were uti¬ 
lized in the early days of textile mill electrification. 
At this point it will be of interest to review briefly the 
types of drives employed in the earlier installations. 

The first complete mill electrification was made in 
the Columbia Duck Mill, Columbia, South Carolina, 
in 1893, and consisted of 200-hp. squirrel cage, 40-cycle 
motors. . 

In 1894 the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, located 
at Pelzer, South Carolina, installed a 250-hp., 3300- 
volt, 60-cycle synchronous motor with other large 
220-volt induction motors. 

Soon afterwards the Anderson Cotton Mill of Ander¬ 
son, South Carolina, wishing to eliminate as much of the 
overhead shafting as possible, installed eight-hp., 
water cooled, double shaft extension motors, each to 
drive two spinning frames, the motor bracket being so 
arranged as to tie the end of the two frames together 
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snd the motor shafts inserted directly into the cylinders. 
These motors were operated for some time in this 
manner but due to the difficulty experienced in main¬ 
taining the alinement of the frames, were later mounted 
on the ceiling and used similarly to the two-frame drive 
motors known today. This change was made after 
the first installation of four-frame drive spinning frame 
motors had been made in the Mayes Mill at Mayesville, 
North Carolina. 

Limited by the then existing commercial designs of 
a-c. motors the large group drives were the logical 
consideration. These drives required the retention of a 
majority of the shafting and other mechanical idle load. 
The motors though sturdy and generous in design, were 
of low elRciency as compared with those of more modern 
design. The electrical losses added to the mechanical 
transmission losses resulted in an increase in the actual 
power required to operate the mills, together with an 
increase in some cases in the cost of power. 

That the only principles applied in the first installa¬ 
tions were fundamentally sound is witnessed by the 
fact that in comparatively recent years some of the 
installations made have followed largely the pattern of 
those installations which were made when the applica¬ 
tion of the electric drive to the textile industry was in its 
infancy. 

With the view of reducing, as far as possible, the idle 
shafting load and to relieve the strain on the power 
plants occasioned by the use of the large size motors, 
the effort was early made to apply individual drives to a 
majority of the textile machines often through the 
medium of direct connection of the motor to the driven 
shaft. Many difficulties developed from this practise 
principally, in the case of the direct connected drives, 
to restricted range of speeds, and in general to inherent 
requirements of individual drive application to textile 
machinery which were not clearly foreseen at that time. 

Like a pendulum the trend of textile mill electrifica¬ 
tion swung back strongly to the group drive but em¬ 
ploying smaller units than in the earler installations. 
Special designs, such as the four-frame drive spinning 
motors were developed, which made it possible to 
eliminate heavy main line and countershafts and at the 
same time be free from the difficulties then encountered 
with the individual drives. 

In later years, and even at the present time, the small 
group drive has retained a considerable amount of 
popularity, although, with the design of individual 
motors and controls perfected for practically every 
machine used in the textile industry, the application 
of individual drive motors is receiving more and more 
attention among owners and operators and is unques¬ 
tionably gaining in popularity. 

After the first few years of practical experimentation 
so much trouble was experienced with the control 
equipment, occasioning heavy maintenance expense, 
together with the problems of wiring and transmission 
of electrical energy, that for some time the progress of 


mill electrification was retarded until adequate improve¬ 
ments had been made in these items. 

In 1906 the Profile Cotton Mill at Jacksonville, 
Alabama, decided on the use of a five-hp., 60-cycle, 550- 
volt motor to drive each spinning frame, the motor 
being direct connected to the cylinder. This applica¬ 
tion, though crude in many ways, as compared to the 
modern individual drive, was nevertheless a success 
and is still in operation using much of the original 
equipment. 

In 1911 the Duncan Mills of Greenville, South 
Carolina, installed the most extensive application of 
individual drives then existing, this plant being in¬ 
dividually driven throughout with the exception of the 
cards and roving. The spinning frame motors drove 
through pinions and gears to the cylinder. 

I*' lp21 the Dixie Spinning Mill, now the Dixie 
Mercerizing Company, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
erected the first textile spinning mill in the United 
States to be completely equipped with individual 
drives. The success of this installation is evidenced 
by the fact that since the erection of the first unit 
three additions have subsequently been made and in 
each case the individual drive has been used throughout. 

Ever since the first application was made the design¬ 
ing engineers of electrical equipment have been con¬ 
fronted with the problem of adapting their equipment 
for the operation of machinery which for many years 
had enjoyed a considerable degree of perfection in 
operation through means of mechanical transmission. 

With the design of textile motors and controls highly 
perfected the manufacture of this equipment is largely 
a commercial problem. Much consideration is now 
being given to the various mechanical features in the 
equipment itself and in the physical application of this 
equipment to the textile machines. Great improve¬ 
ment has been made in the design of the motor bearings 
and many tjq)es of silent chains and other transmission 
equipment suitable for short center drives are available. 
The successful development of compact and inexpensive 
magnetic starters with push-button control stations 
has contributed towards the increased consideration 
given the individual drives. 

Increased Production 

That an increase in production per spindle-hour 
of mill operation can be realized in the majority of 
cas^ with the electric drive, as compared with the steam 
engine and mechanical drive, is well recognized by 
those who have carefully noted the results obtained in 
plants that have discarded the steam power equipment. 

In a 30,000 spindle spinning and weaving mill on 
narrow sheeting, which has been electrified within the 
past year, an actual increase in production of seven 
per cent has been realized, of which percentage the 
owners have attributed five per cent to the electric 
drive and two per cent to the fact that the entire mill 
had been operated slightly under speed on account of 
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the overloaded condition of the steam engine. Another 
similar mill of 13,400 spindles on wide sheeting has an 
annual increase in production of slightly over foxir 
per cent. Still another mill, which has come under the 
author’s observation, is of 11,400 spindles on hosiery 
yams, from which the records show an increase of ap¬ 
proximately per cent since electrifying. 

The foregoing examples indicate clearly the possi¬ 
bilities and these cases are of particular interest since 
no additional machinery was added and no changes 
whatever in the goods manufactured were made. 

Satisfactory records are available from a large number 
of installations showing a range of from one per cent to 
as high as ten per cent increase in production. An 
average increase of three per cent may conservatively 
be expected between corresponding mills on steam and 
small group electric drive, and four to five per cent 
for mills on complete individual drive. 

The reasons for the increase in production per spindle- 
hour of mill operation may be summed up as follows: 

1. The greater speed at which the mill can be 
started up and stopped. 

2. The greater flexibility in the operation of the 
several departments, enabling each to be run at its 
maximum production and to maintain a balanced out¬ 
put from the entire machinery organization. 

3. A more constantly maintained speed at the value 
desired affecting not only the overall production but 
also the quality of the product. 

In the textile industry, the speed at which the in¬ 
dividual workers perform their duties does not have as 
great an effect on the output as is the case in numerous 
industrial activities where many parts must be handled 
before the manufactured article is complete. In the 
manufacture of textiles the production is largely con¬ 
trolled by the three factors mentioned above. 

Group Drive Versus Individual Drive 

From the standpoint of first cost only, either for a 
new mill or one to be changed to the electric drive, the 
group drive is considerably cheaper; however, this 
differential is considerably reduced in the case of a new 
mill where the cost of the shafting, belting, pulleys, 
etc., would have to be taken into consideration. No 
further explanation of the reason for the increased 
cost of the individual drive is necessary since it is 
evident that the cost per horsepower for motors, 
starters, and wiring increases as the rating of the motors 
decreases. 

It has long been conceded that the individual drive 
is superior, and justifies itself from a first cost stand¬ 
point, for certain operations. For example, the 
picker room machinery, while performing only a pre¬ 
paratory operation, is readily adapted to the individual 
motor, while the elimination of the countw shaft and 
several large pulleys on the machine itself somewhat 
reduces the extra first cost of the individual drive. 

In the author’s opinion, the individual loom motor. 


is unquestionably a logical and superior application and 
practically no new weave mills have been equipped in 
the past few years and probably will not be in the future, 
with other than the individual motor drive on these 
machines. The few to be equipped with group drive 
have been controlled more from the standpoint of first 
cost than from lack of appreciation of the value of this 
application. The higher maintained speed and the 
similarity of operation of all of the looms, together with 
the freedom from variation due to unequal belt tensions, 
all contribute to a considerable increase in production 
and uniformity of finished product. 

On account of the starting requirements the total 
connected motor horse power will be greater in the 
case of the individual drives, resulting in a lower 
plant load factor. However, any increase in the 
electrical losses occasioned by operating under these 
conditions is more than offset by the reduction in 
shafting and mechanical transmission lo.sses. The 
newly developed double cage windings for s(iuirrel-cage 
induction motors produce the high starting torque 
necessary for many textile machines without alfecting 
the efficiency and power-factor characteiistics after the 
motor has attained normal speed. This type of motor 
will permit of a reduction in the total motor horse 
power and reduce proportionately the cost of the 
individual drive. 

In general the over-all power factor of the plant load 
is usually higher with the group drive than with the 
individual drive. In mills consisting mainly of small 
group drives power factors between 81 per cent and 
86 per cent can usually be easily obtained, while for 
mills with individual drives the over-all plant power 
factor will usually vary between 75 per cent and 80 
per cent, although the author has noted power factors 
as high as 85 per cent on this type of installation. 

Cost op Electrical Installation 

In Table No. 1 is given the actual cost per .spindle 
to electrify textile plants, manufacturing cotton goods, 
together with the total connected motor horse power 
installed at the time each installation was made. This 
information has been compiled from actual records. 
The cost per spindle includes the cost of the electrical 
apparatus, power wiring, and lighting transformers 
installed complete, but does not include the cost of any 
substation or generative equipment, mill lighting 
system or low-tension feeders between the substation 
and the switchboard. 

Variation in the cost per spindle of different plants 
on the same product and employing the same type of 
drives is occasioned by numerous factors such as the 
arrangement of the buildings and whether of one or 
more stories, all of which affect the cost of the wiring, 
while the number of spindles on the various machines 
being different in different plants affect to some extent 
the total connected horse power. Several of the items 
given in the table, cover additions to existing plants. 
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TABLE I 

ACTUAL COST PER SPINDLE TO ELECTRIFY TEXTILE PLANTS 
MANUFACTURING COTTON GOODS 


Y Yarn mill 
G Group drive* 

XL Individual loom drives 
IT Individual twister drives 
TC Tii-e cord 


SW 

I 

IS 

Dr. 

Sh. 


Spinning and weaving mill 
Individual dilve throughout 
Individual spinning drives 
Drills 


spindles 


12.000-Y 

8»000-Y 

19,000-Y 

31.400- Y 

18.400- Y 
19,700-y 

13.400- SV 
16.100-SW 


5,000-SW 

13.000-SW 

14,400-SW 

a,4oo-sw 

17,700~SW 

12,900-SW 

I0,500-SW 


14,200-SW 


32,300->SW 


30,200~S 


Year 

installed 

Goods mfg. 

Type 

drive 

Total 
motor hp. 

Cost per 
spindle 

1923 

40’s-2 ply 

I 

1040 

$4.13 

1920 

28’s-2 ply 

I 

650 

3.00 

1927 

60’.s-2 ply 

I 

1284 

2.60 

1924 

Hosiery yam 

IS-G 

675 

1.80 

1926 

18’s ply 

G 

1225 

1.65 

1926 

20's combed 

G 

1165 

1.40 

1925 

Wide sli. 

G 

1028 

1.80 

1927 

Narrow sh. 

G 

977 

1.80 

1927 

Dr-sli. 

G 

480 

1.75 ’ 

1927 

Dr-sli. 

G 

639 

1.65 

1927 

Narrow sh. 

G 

3139 

1.63 

1927 

Narrow sh. 

G 

1440 

1.30 

1927 

Dr-sli. 

G 

568 

2.15 

1926 

Towels and 
Merino yarn 

G 

1156 

2.10 

1923 

Narrow sh. 

IL—G 

335 

3.65 

1923 

Outing 

IL-G 

1027 

3.56 

1923 

Oliambry 

ILr-G 

900 

3.05 

1920 

Napped sh. 

I 

633 

4.50 

1923 

No. duck sh. 

G 

1437 

2.06 

1926 

No. duck 

IT-G 

1673 

3.60 

1927 

Duck 

la-iT 

IL-G 

1062 

3.90 

1925 

Tire cord and 
Fabric 

IT-IL 

G 

1430 

2.80 

1927 

Tire cord and 
Fabric 

IS-IT 

IL-G 

2970 

3.60 

1927 

Tire cord 

IT-G 

2864 

4.37 


*Itoms Indicated as Rronp drive Include. In aU cases, Individual drive on 
the picker room machinery. 

which cases usually are lower in installation cost than 
the original unit. 

Horse Power Requirements 
In Table No. II is given the average horsepower 
requirement of various textile machinery and the horse¬ 
power rating of motors used for, individual drive. 
Where a range of horse power requirement or motor 
rating is given for any item, the indication is that the 
machine may be constructed of more than one size or 
number of spindles and the nearest standard motor 
rating should be applied for any specific installation. 


of the cotton textiles produced in the United States. 
In later years the percentages have increased and it 
seems but a short time ahead until all of the plain and 
coarse fabrics will be manufactured in this section. 

What has been mentioned with reference to the value 
of ^e electnc drive in textile plants manufacturing 
plain cotton goods, applies in an even greater extent to 
plants on woolen, silk, and rayon products, since in¬ 
creased production and uniformity of finished product 
is translated into increasingly greater profit as the 
value of the finished product increases. In the manu- 


TABLE II 


. Textile inaf*hlnp 

Bale breaker. 

Vertical opener. 

Conveyor fan and condenser.... 
Breaker—flapper—sing) e beater. 

Intermediate lapper. 

Finisher lapper. 

Card—40 in. revolving flat cotton 
Card—^wool—^full roller breaker.. 
Card-wool—full roller finisher.. 

Sliver lap. 

Bibber lap. 

Comber, with aspirator. 

Drawing frame.'. 

Slubber. 

Intermediate.* * * 

Fine frame. 

Jack frame. 

Spinning frame—^rlng. 

Spinning frame—mule. 

Spooler, 100 sp.. * * 

Warper;. 

Twister. 

Twisters—cabling.].! 

Slasher. 

Loom—flight 40in. automatic.... 

Loom—^heavy. 

Loom—^narrow on light silk. 

Winder—quiller. 

Winder—cap and butt—15 sp.... 
Winder—cone and tube 100 sp... 

Brasher. 

Napper. 

Inspecting table. 

Quiller—silk, 40 sp. 

Winder—silk, 100 sp. 

Warp. Mill—silk. 


Actual horsepower 


3/4-1 1/2 

5 1/2 
4-12 

6 
4 
4 
1 
2 

3 1/2 
1/2 

1 

11/8 

6 to 6 deliveries per hp. 
45 to 66 spin, per hp.I 
55 to 60 spin, per hp. 
60 to 80 spin, per hp. 
85 to 95 spin, per hp. 
30 to 100 spin, per hp. 
100 to 160 spin, per hp. 
1/2 
1/2 

15 to 40 spin, per hp, 


Size motor for 
llndividual drive 


1-2 
7 1/2 
5—16 
7 1/2 
5 
5 

1 1/4 
3 

5 

1 

2 
2 


8-14 

10-15 

3 1/2 

5 

1/3 

1/2 

1/2 

3/4 and up 

1/6 

1/3-1/2 

1/3-1/2 

1/2 

3 1/2 

5 

4 

5 

3-8 

5-10 

4-8 

5-10 

1/3-1/2 

1/2-3/4 

1/3 

1/2 

1/4 

1/3 

1/3-5/8 

3/4 


3/4 

3/4 


facture of kmtted goods motor drives have been success¬ 
fully applied to all machines. 

For bleaching, dyeing, and finishing plants, the electric 
drive has proved its worth and individual drives have 
The Electric Drive is Applicable to All Branches satisfactorily been applied on practically all fitiisRitig 
OP Textile Industry plant machmery. Due to a lower operating load 

In dealing with the subject matter of this paper the occasioned by the fact that many finishing 

author has necessarily given major consideration to machines do not opera,te as continuously as in the 
those mills manufacturing cotton yams and plain or and weaving mills, and because of the variable 

coarse fabric, since the Southeast has long specialized requirements tiie individual drive is especially 

in these products and has produced the major per- ^®®^able. 


centage of the total poundage of the United States. 
As far back as 1923 the Souriieast produced 76 per cent 
of all of the duck (excepting tire duck and fabric), 
77 per cent of the sheeting, 82.7 per cent of the denims, 


Future Developments 

But little further improvement can be desired or 
expected in the motor and control equipment as now 
applied to textile machinery. There is, however. 


91.6 per cent of the dnlls, and 93.2 per cent of the osna- much that can be done, through coopwation between the 
i^rgs, oge er with various otJier percentages of all textile machinery and electrical equipment manu- 
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facturers, with the view of making the motor equipment 
a more integral part of the complete machine. It is 
probable that many features in the design of the textile 
machinery, which are necessary from the standpoint of 
a belt drive, could be changed to adapt the individual 
motor equipment more readily and at the same time 
reduce the cost of the complete machine and drive. 
The future will undoubtedly see improvements along 
this line. 

Other future developments will no doubt embrace 
many improvements along the line of automatic control 
and regulation of the electrical equipment which will 
govern, to a large extent, the operation of the machines 
and the quality of the goods produced. 

Heat, electrically produced, for slashers and for mer¬ 
cerizing and finishing plants, as well as for the mill 
buildings, are now feasible and future developments will 
no doubt make these applications commercially prac¬ 
tical realities. 

Further improvements in power-factor corrective 
apparatus and motors having an inherently high power 
factor can be looked for in keeping with the increased 
interest manifested in load power factor. 

Of particular interest to the textile and electrical 
industries, the public utilities, and the consulting engi¬ 
neers, is the ever increasing range of usages to which 
electrical energy is being applied throughout the textile 
industry. Aside from its importance as the motive 
power, such miscellaneous applications as the electric 
stop motions and signaling devices on individual 
machines, Klaxon and siren type horns for signaling the 
operators, electric calling and intercommunicating 
systems, motor driven drinking water systems, motor 
driven air compressor plants for cleaning, these being 
automatically controlled to maintain the required air 
pressure, and individual motor driven humidifier heads 
and air conditioning equipment may be mentioned, 
while good lighting is recognized as an income producing 
investment. In fact, it may safely be stated that 
electrical energy now serves a necessary and useful 
purpose, directly or indirectly, in some portion of all 
activities or operations in the textile industry. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing remarks should serve to stress the fact 
that the electric drive is the most logical type of motive 
power for all branches of the textile industry and that 
satisfactory motor and control equipment has been 
developed for individual motor drive on practically all 
machines. The degree of importance of the uniformity 
of the finished product as represented by the loss in 
value due to imperfect goods or seconds, the limiting 
factor of first cost and the age and type of machine 
should all be taken into consideration and carefully 
weighed in arriving at a decision to adopt the individual 
or the group type of drive for any specific machine. 

With the constantly increasing interest in the South¬ 
east as a logical location for plants manufacturing all 


types of fabrics and finished goods, electrification in the 
textile industry will ever be an interesting and fertile 
field for talent of the electrical engineers throughout 
this section. 


Discussion 

J. W. Foxs The cotton-mill man is primarily inlorcsUul in 
continuous service, the maxitnum niiiuber of pounds from the 
spinner and the maximum prodind. from a {jiven invt'stnumt at 
the least possible cost. 

J want to impress the fact that this is the time to pro pan* to 
give him that continuous service during next summer s lightning 
storms. Whether it can be done by new protectiv(^ <levie(!S or in 
other ways, steps shoiihl be taken now. 

J. M. Oliver: Our transmission and distrilnitum system 
covers a large area, and our system is inUirconnocted with those 
of rmighboriug companies. We feel tliat we art' doing evt^rytbing 
witliin I’oason to keep apace witli th(» (hjvidopment. of the art 
to provide continuous siwvice to oiir customers. Thc» important 
load centers are ])rovi<letl witii at h^ast two, and in niau> cas(*s 
more, sources of power supplied over <lilT<went routes. I ho 
protective equipment is so arrang(«l that if one line bc‘coines 
faulty, it will l)e immediately isolated, leaving the other line or 
linos to continue supplying service. Line or csiuii)meu1. trouble 
causes only a momentary dip in voltage, lasting for only a fraction 
of a second. Wt^ liav(» fou nd no way to prm ent tlu?s«i momentary 
voltage surges. 

An analysis of the service to custoimn-s over different secti<ms 
of the system indicates that at least Of) per (nmt of the int(u*- 
ruptious whieh they suffered during the past lightning s<uiscm 
were caused by these momentary voltage disturbances, I he 
interruptions are the result of tins <jperation of instantaiusous 
uiulervoltage protective equipment on tins custonusrs' motoi*s. 
Many of these iindorvoltage d<.<vieos operate })ra(}tically in¬ 
stantaneously when the v<jltfige dips to from 50 to 80 per <*.ent 
of normal. For several years sumo c)f the rnauufiwjturers have 
had on the market time-delay uiulervoltage devices. Most of 
our customers’ motors are now protected with tin? instantaneous 
tyi)e uudervoltage relays, and whore the time-delay rcBlay has 
been substituted, material improvement in service has been 
noted. The cost of .substituting these time-delay devices for 
instantaneous relays is comparatively low, and thtj suhstitution 
•certainly seems justified, in view i)f the improved servicui. 

We have made a series of tests on textile-mill motors. These 
motors, operating under full-load conditions, wiwe suddenly 
discoimectod from the source of supply, and it was demonstrated 
that the voltage to the motor could bo interrupted for a period 
as high as four soconds without any injury whatever to the motor 
or to the quality of the goods. I want f.o make a phia to manu¬ 
facturers, to "the salesman, and to the customer, to cooperate 
with us in providing this time-delay protection, vflmh will 
eliminate those outages which now result from momentary 
voltage disturbances. 

E. F. Pearce: It is needless to say that the power eompanies 
are intensely interested in giving the vei*y best service to their 
customers that is humanly possible. We have been up against 
a vex*y serious problem on this question of lightning sorvico, and 
it was very forcibly impressed on us during July of this year. 
Under a normal year wo disconnect from our liucs about 6500 
kv-a, of transformers that are damaged, either a coil is punctured, 
a bushing damaged, or the transformer may be completely 
destroyed. 

Prom January 1 of this year until August 1, we disconnected 
30,000 kv-a. of transformer capacity, and 22,000 of that was 
damaged during July. That gives a picture of what lightning 
does to the operating department and what their troubles are. 

Aside from those difficulties, we have the momentary lightning 
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surges affecting the undervoltage release equipment of all our 
customers, particularly on the line that is affected. 

It has been my experience that a cotton-mill man wiU prob¬ 
ably stand one or two inteiTuptions a week and not raise a very 
loud complaint about it, but when he begins to get five and six 
in an afternoon, or ten in a day, he complains bitterly. We 
experienced that during July. We saw that we had to do some- 
tlnng, and with the cooperation of Mr. Oliver’s department and 
his assistant, Mr. Logan, we went to various types of mills and 
made specific tests on equipments We made a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of all the switchboard control equipment, the wiring, 
the number of motors on each circuit, the control equipment on 
each motor, and got a complete picture of the electrical equip¬ 
ment in various mills. 

As Mr. Oliver explained, we went so far as to determine what 
effect the slowing down of the motor would have on the product 
and also what effect the returning voltage would have on the 
motor. We had one particular case where the mill owner said, 
“Why, that proposition sounds all right, but my machinery 
won’t stand it. I have certain twisters in my mill that will shut 
down in 1 to seconds.” 

We decided, with the customer’s permission, to make various 
tests. We found that the very worst machine would stand 4 
seconds without any trouble to the motor or to the goods being 
produced. We, of course, don’t want any relay equipment that 
will handle a 4-second interruption. In this particular case 
we have called for 2 J^-second time-delay relays and we are satis¬ 
fied that there will be no trouble from that equipment. I think 
that in the majority of eases 1 to 1seconds will be satisfactory. 

The power company is perfectly willing to do everything 
possible to further the installation of time-delay relays. If 
there is any mill that is in trouble, we want to know about it 
and we are very glad to make a complete survey of that mill. 

I ask the cooperation of the manufacturers’ salesmen and the 
engineers in helping us to put across this proposition because it is 
going to be our only salvation. 

The degree to which.this time-delay relay should be applied 
in certain mills warrants a great deal of study. There is a 
question whether we should put undervoltage relays on switch¬ 
board equipment and also on motor equipment. Certainly the 
cotton-mill operators object to leaving the undervoltage relay 
off each individual motor for the reason that when they do have 
an interruption for any great duration of time, if there is no 
undervoltage relay, it is necessary for an operator to go to each 
control and take the motor off the line. For that reason, they 
are inclined to insist that undervoltage devices be put on each 
individual starter, but if that is the case, then we can apply the 
time-delay relay to that particular control device. 
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In this connection, I should like to relate a concrete case of 
the application of a time-delay relay. About two years ago, we 
heard that a big development was going to be made in our 
territory, and up to that time this particular customer had always 
put in isolated plants, had never purchased power. We got 
busy with the directors of the company and interested them in 
purchased power. In the meantime, the equipment had been 
bought with the idea of operating on an isolated-plant system. 
As a result, there was certain relay equipment on some syn¬ 
chronous motor-generator sets and one relay was very delicate. 
It would drop out at about 80 per cent normal voltage, 
causing innumerable complaints about shut-downs. This cus¬ 
tomer was blaming us for the class of service we were rendering. 
We inspected the equipment and made certain recommendations, 
but they replied that their equipment was all right; that it was 
our fault and we should improve our service. They went so far 
as to install a turbine. They operated that turbine part of the 
time and part of the time they used it as a stand-by unit. When 
a storm would conae up in an afternoon, they would put that 
turbine on the line and wouldn’t wait for our lines to go out. 

After several conferences with them, we put the proposition 
up to them to install certain relays, the same thing that we had 
been trying to do for the past six months. We went so far as to 
tell them, “We will put this equipment in for you. If it does 
what we say it will do, you pay us for it. If it doesn’t do what 
we say it will, we will take it out and you haven’t lost anything. 
You can go on with your turbine and disconnect from us 
entirely.” 

Finally the equipment was installed on that basis. It has been 
operating now for eight months and during July of this year that 
customer had only two shut-downs and if this relay equipment 
had not been installed I believe that he would have had over a 
hundred shut-downs during July. 

As a result, he is entirely satisfied with our service. The 
service today actually is not better than it was before but the 
results were accomplished by the installation of those little relays 
tliat cost him, I think, $225, 

Georde Wriileyi I should like to pledge our help, so far as 
we can, on this time-delay undervoltage protection. There are 
still some developments to be made, but it should take care of a 
great many interruptions. We ask that the power men also 
please do not neglect the other interruptions. 

The mill man can be approached in all fairness and asked to 
pay for these things without their costing him an 3 rthing at all. 

It is just a matter of where he puts his money. He can put it 
here or put it in losses of shut-downs because these interruptions 
are extremely expensive. I should like to carry the development 
forward on that basis. 
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Synopsis.—The general subject of stability and power limits has 
been discussed several times before the Institute, Most of Die papers 
have been of a theoretical nature, presenting methods by which the 
power limit of a system could he calculated, or describing various 
schemes by which the power limit could be increased. Some papers 
have been wriUen describing tests on miniature systems and a fe w, 
giving the results of tests on actual high^voUage systems on the 
JPacific a oast. 

Calculations and tests on small models have indicated that power 
systems at or near the theoretical power limit could not he operated 
safely, since any slight disturbance would cause instability with the 
resultant separation of the power transmission system. Very 
often, teats on small models do not closely check the results obtained 
on the real system: therefore, as a result of certain troubles which 


occurred on the Southeastern Power and Light Company's System in 
1925, apparently due to instability, it was decided to attempt to 
determine by actual tests the amounts of power toMch could, be 
safely carried over certain transmission lines, and to compare the 
results with the calculated values. The General Bleciric Company 
offered to cooperate tviih the engineers of the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company in conducting such tests, and made them of further 
value by suggesting experimentation with certain schemes of high- 
speed exdiation which could he applied to the generator excitation 
systems, in an effort io increase the maximum jyower limit which 
could safely he earned over the transmission lines. 

This paper presents the results of these tests and the conclusions 
io he draiim from them, 

4c « * * 


1. Introduction 

HE Southeastern Power and Light Company 
serves a territory of considerable size and extent, 
covering practically two and one-half states. 
These states are Georgia, in which the Georgia Power 
Company operates; Alabama, which is served by the 
Alabama Power Company; and Mississippi, which is 
supplied by the Mississippi Power Company. The 
primary transmission system of these companies is 
operate at 110,000 volts. Previous to the consolida¬ 
tion of these individual companies into the South¬ 
eastern Power and Light group, 110,000-volt intercon¬ 
nections, for the exchange of energy, existed between 
them, the most important ties being between the 
Alabama Power Company and the Georgia Power Com¬ 
pany. The two principal tie lines, and the ones on 
which these tests were conducted are shown on the 
map of the Southeastern Power and Light Company 
systems at the time of test. Pig. 1. During the fall of 
1925, there existed a very serious water shortage in 
Georgia and the Carolinas, which, of course, limited the 
output of the hydroelectric plants in this territory, 
and would have necessitated curtailment of power to 
many industries had it not been for the system inter¬ 
connections. The Alabama Power Company was more 
fortunate in having a normal amount of water for that 
season of the year, and sufficient steam reserve capadty 
to be able to deliver power over the two tie lines into the 
Georgia system, some of it being relayed into the Caro¬ 
linas. The result of this situation was that the two 
tie lines on which the tests were conducted were loaded 
to capacity. 

The Gadsden-Iindale tie line, which will be called 

1. Southeastern Engineering Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

2. General Electric Company, Sohoneotady, N. Y. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of the Southern District 

No. 4 of the A. 1. E. E., Atlanta, Ga., Oct. S9~S1,19S8. 


the north line, was designed to cany economically 
a load of approximately 30,000 kilowatts, and the 
North Aubum-Newman, or South line, approximately 
the same amount. During this emergency condition, 
these lines each carried instantaneous amounts of power 
up to 50,000 kw., and during the 24-hr. period, an 
average of 40,000 kw. per line. The transmission 
losses and the voltage drop over the lines were high, 
but the power was needed and economics were tem¬ 
porarily forgotten. Unfortunately, the worse lightning 
occurs during the dry season, and with the lightning 
came more trouble than was expected. Several inter¬ 
ruptions occurred on these tie lines for seemingly un¬ 
accountable reasons, and when one tie line would open, 
the other wpuld immediately follow it. 

The Martin Dam plant of the Alabama Power Com¬ 
pany was not in active service during that year; hence, 
there were some 300 miles of transmission line between 
the Alabama Power Company’s plants at Lock 12 and 
Mitchell Dam, or the government plants at Wilson 
Dam and Sheffield, and the Georgia Power Company’s 
plants in the Tallulah Falls district in Northeast 
Georgia as will be seen from Pig. 1. 

In order to secure the proper relay protection on 
these lines during light load conditions, it was necessary 
to set the relays to operate on values as low as 60,000 
kv-a. This, of course, was close to the amounts of 
power which were being carried over each line during 
the times of peak load. Therefore after one or two 
interruptions in which both lines opened, it was at 
first supposed that the first line was tripped out due to 
lightning, and the second followed because of overload. 
However, patrol, and detailed inspection reports, failed 
to reveal any of the customary indications of insulator 
flashovers on either line, and a further check of the 
location of the storm at the time of the interruption 
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served to indicate that the storm was not over either 
tie line. 

Hence, it was decided to obtain more detailed and 
accurate information at the time of the nest inter¬ 
ruption, which was expected, and did occur shortly 
afterward. During peak load conditions, the relay 
settings on these lines were increased to approximately 
100,000 kv-a. and patrolmen and operators were 
notified to obtain all the information possible on the 
storm location and any insulator fiashovers. 

The result was that at the time of the next case of 
trouble, the cause of the interruption on these two tie 
lines was definitely determined as being due to in- 
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tie lines was so low that the amount of power which the 
South line was carrying exceeded the power limit of 
the line at that voltage. Thus, the Alabama and 
Georgia plants were pulled out of step and both lines 
had to oi)en to separate the two ss^stems. 

Numerous coirferences resulted between engineers 
of the power company and of several manufacturers 
relative to methods of calculating the safe power limit 
of the lines. The calculations involved many in- 
determinates and assumptions, but finally seemed to 
indicate that the maximum amounts of power which 
the lines could carry and still not be subjected to inter¬ 
ruptions caused by fiashovers on other parts of the 
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stability. A lightning storm occurred south of the 
plant at Mitchell Dam which flashed oyer an insdator 
string on the Mitchell Dam-Lock 18 line, and tripped 
this line; at the same time, the two tie lines came out, 
one after the other. Thus it was proved conclusively 
that these tie lines had opened, first one and then &e 
other, owing to the fact that the limit of power which 
they could carry had been passed. 

At the time of the flashover on'the Mitchdl Dam- 
Lock 18 line, there was no more power going over these 
lines t.lifl.n prior to the short circuit. However, owing 
to tiie short circuit, the voltage on the entire system 
was reduced, and the voltage on the Alabama end of the 


system was in the naghborhood of 25,000 kw. per line. 
This was not even up to the amount of power which 
the lines had been designed to carry normally, and, 
consequently, study was given to methods of increasing 
the power which could be transmitted over them 
safely. These studies included s 3 mchronous condenser 
installations, faster rdaying on the tie lines and other 
parts of the systan by means of carrier-current pilot 
wire protection, and the speeding up of the excitation 
systems on the gaierators at the various plants. The 
last method,—that of speeding up the excitation 
systems on the generators,—seaned to be the most 
logical, and was by far the most inexpenave. 
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After many discussions between the engineers of the 
General Electric Company and the Southeastern 
Power and Light Company, it was found desirable to 
make certain tests on these tie lines during the spring of 
1927. The Alabama Power Company’s plant at Martin 
Dam would thenbe completed and it was hoped that water 
conditions would be such that the Georgia Power Com¬ 
pany would not require much power, thus making avail¬ 
able for test the plant at Martin Dam and the tie lines. 
During the month of June, there was sufficient water at 
the Georgia plants to carry the Georgia load with practi¬ 
cally no interchange over the tie lines, and as a result, 
the tests were made at that time. 

II. Descmption op Tests 

As progress was made in perfecting detailed plans 
for the tests, it became evident that it would be very 
desirable to broaden materially the scope from that 
originally intended. Particularly did it seem appropria.te 
while making such tests to ascertain the beneficial 
effect, if any, of increased exciter build-up speeds a,nd 
of new types of regulators which were then being 
developed. The final objective therefore may be 
summarized as follows: 

A. To obtain the maximum power limit of the south 
line (test line) as a check on the value predicated from 
calculations. Particularly was a check desired on 
two items: first, the assumptions on which calculations 
were necessarily based, and second, the methods 
employed in canying out the calculations. Such data 
were best determined with Martin Dam alone connoted 
to the test line, whereby the added complication of inter¬ 
connection of the Alabama Power Company s system 
was avoided. 

B. To determine the maximum carrying capacity 
of this line under normal operating conditions with 
Martin Dam connected to the Alabama Power system. 

C. To obtain information as to the efficacy of 
various kinds of regulators including the standard 
regulators installed at the plant and on increased speeds 
of exciter build-up. For the latter purpose, it was 
deemed desirable to compare: 

1. Fixed excitation 

2. Standard regulators and exciters as installed 

3. New regulator in conjunction with 

a. Standard exciters 

b. Exciters arranged for increased speed of 

build-up. 

The comparisons indicated under C were desired 
not only for steady-state operation, (i. e., with no 
transients or disturbances on the system), but also for 
the condition of suddenly applied loads such as obtained 
when the north line was tripped and also during short 
circuits nearby on the system. 

Three distinct kinds of test were therefore decided 

upon: - . j 

a. Steady-state pull-out between Martin Dam and 
the Georgia system both with Martin Dam alone con¬ 


nected to the test line and with Martin Dam and the 
test line connected to the Alabama system. For these 
tests when Martin Dam was connected to the Alabama 
system, the north line remained open. 

b. Suddenly applied load by loading up the two tie 
lines in parallel and then tripping the north line to 
determine how much load could thereby be shifted to 
the test line without causing loss of synchronism, h or 
this test it was expected to obtain points both above and 
below the value causing instability in order to determine 
as accurately as possible the maximum value of load 
which could be thus transferred. 

c. Short circuit, obtained by closing a 110-kv. bus- 
tie oil circuit breaker at Martin Dam on a line-to- 
neutral short circuit of predetermined duration. The 
short circuit was made on the line side of the oil circuit 
breaker between one phase and the station ground bus 
and therefore contained practically zero resistance. 
Tests involving short circuits were made with the 
north line open, but with Martin Dam both isolated 
and connected to the Alabama System. These tests 
were to determine the maximum power which could be 
transmitted over the test line during disturbances 
exterior to the test line itself without loss of synchronism. 

With the following methods of excitation it was 
expected to make all these tests on the generators at 
Martin Dam: 

a. Fixed excitation 

b. Standard exciters and regulators as installed 

c. New regulator controlling the standard excitem 

d. New regulator controlling the standard exciters 
arranged for high speed excitation. 

After considerable study, the best means for attain¬ 
ing high-speed excitation on these exciters which are 
inherently of very low-speed build-up, appeared to be 
the following method: The exciter fields which consist 
of 10 poles, normally connected in series, were regrouped 
to give five parallel circuits, and were separately excited. 
Energy for separate excitation was secured from the 
auxiliary 650-volt power-house circuit, converted and 
regulated by means of thyratrons, the grids of which 
were controlled by the regulator. Arrangements were 
made for securing approximately 400 to 500 volts per 
second. Some tests were taken with the transformers 
on a half-voltage tap, giving about half that rate of 
rise. 

III. Test Peocedurb 

General Order of Tests. A total of approximately 
50 tests was scheduled, but 31 were actually made, 
and these furnished practically all the data desired. 
Because most of the tests had to be made during the 
peak-load periods, and also because no testing could 
be done during lightning storms or other troubles on 
the system, no definite schedule could be adopted 
more than three or four hours in advance. In addition, 
it was felt that the results of one test might necessitate 
others not contemplated, or might eliminate some 
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proposed. As work progressed, several tests were 
eliminated, since data obtained indicated such tests to 
be unnecessary. 

In order to obtain the data with different speeds of 
exciter build-up, it was necessary to make major 
changes in the generator excitation systems. These 
changes involved considerable time and in order to 
facilitate the work on the generators and reduce the 
time of testing to a minimum, the tests were grouped 
according to the types of excitation used. 

The first group were those using the normal excitation 
from the direct-connected exciters furnished with the 
generators, but with different types of voltage regu¬ 
lators. Steady-state tests, dynamic tests, and those 
involving suddenly applied loads, and short circuits 
were made. The steady-state tests were made first 
with the generators at Martin Dam isolated from the 
Alabama system and connected only to the test line; 
and second, with the test line tied in with the Alabama 
system. After completing this program, the con¬ 
nections of the exciters were changed for the so-called 
high-speed excitation. First an exciter voltage build¬ 
up of approximately 250 volts per second was used; 
and then 400 volts per second. 

Equipment Used. One, two, or all three of the 
37,500-kv-a, waterwheel driven generators at Martin 
Dam were used on each test. Those tests, requiring 
additional generating capacity, were made by tjfing 
the test line directly to the system 110,000-volt bus 
at Martin Dam. The load was the normal commercial 
load of the Georgia Power Company. 

The test line was a 110,000-volt single circuit from 
the Martin Dam plant in Alabama to the Boulevard 
Substation near Atlanta, Georgia. The character¬ 
istics of this line are as follows; 

Total length, 139.8 mi. (224 km.) 

Total resistance (R), 41.5 ohms per conductor 

Total inductance (L), 273.3 millihenrys per phase to neutral 

Total capacitance (C), 1.967 microfarads per phase to neutral 

The line contained three different types of construc¬ 
tion as described below: 

A. Martin Dam—North Auburn, 

Length, 26.92 mi. (43.3 km.) 

Towers, H-frame wood poles 
Spacing, 17 ft. (5.18 m.) horizontal 
Ground wires, 2 1/0 A. C. S. R. Conductors 
Insulation, Locke 5800,10-in. disk, 7 units 
Size conductor 397,500 cir, mils, A. C. S. R. 

f R—6.33 ohms 
\ L—56.8 millihenrys 
[ C—0.3715 microfarads. 

B. North Auburn to Georgia State Line, 

Length, 40.4 mi. (65 km,) 

Towers, H-frame wood poles 
Spacing, 14 ft. (4.27 m.) horizontal 
Ground wires, 2 1/0 A.C.S.R. conductors 
Insulation, Locke 5800 

Size conductor, 397,500 cir. mils, A.C.S.R. 

R—^9.5 ohms ^ 

< L—^82.5 millihenrys 
C—0.574 microfarads. 


C. Georgia State Line to Newnan, 

Length, 30.22 mi. (48.3 km.) 

Towers, wood pole H-frame and Steel “H” Frame 

Spacing, 13 ft. (4 m.) horizontal 

Ground wires, none 

Insulation, O. 25622 

Size conductor, 397,500 cir. mils, A.C.S.R. 

R—7.052 ohms 
L—61.3 millihenrys 
C—0,4304 microfarads. 

D. Newnan — Boulevard. 

Length, 42.29 mi. (68 km.) 

Towers, double-circuit steel 

Spacing, 9 ft. (2.74 m.) vertical, 15 ft, (14.57 m.) horizontal 
Ground wire, none 
Insulation, O. B. 25622 

Size conductor, 2/0 hard drawn copper, 7-strand. 

I R—18.62 ohms 
L—92.7 millihenrys 
C—0.582 microfarads. 

The map (Fig. 1), shows geographically the location 
of the test line, the plant at Martin Dam, and the 
Boulevard Substation, also the Gadsden-Lindale line 
which was used on the tests in which load was 
suddenly dropped. Fig. 2 is a single-line diagram of 
the test circuit showing the switches with their numbers 
and the metering equipment on the south line used to 
obtain the readings and oscillograms. This line, as 
may be seen from the diagrams, constitutes one of the 
important tie lines between the Alabama and Georgia 
systems. 

For obtaining the test data, oscillographs, and por¬ 
table laboratory type indicating meters were located 
at Martin Dam, and graphic meters were installed at 
Gadsden, Newnan, and Boulevard. Six oscillograph 
/.nritaining a total of 21 elements were set up at Martin 
Dam in the cable terminal room directly beneath the 
switchboard room. The oscillographs consisted of 
four standard three-element machines, one special 
wattmeter oscillograph and one six-dement instru¬ 
ment containing three single-phase wattmeter de¬ 
ments. The reason for so many oscillographs was that 
they were set up to obtain duplicate results, since, 
previous to the test, it was unknown just how accurately 
the point of instability could be determined. Con¬ 
sequently, on the first tests, one group of oscillographs 
were started as the pull-out point was approached, 
and if these did not record the actual pull-out, the 
second group was started. Expraience during the 
first two or three tests indicated that the approach 
of the pull-out point was readily determinable and on 
all further tests, one master switch was used to start 
all the oscillographs at one time and duplicate films 
were obtained. The indicating wattmeters, volt- 
ineters, ammeters, and power-factor meters, were 
arranged on a table in the terminal room, between 
groups of oscillographs. 

The graphic instruments installed at other points 
on the Systran merely as a check, were as follows: 

Newnan—Voltmeter, wattmeter, ammeter, and 
power-factor meter. 
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Boulevard—^Voltmeter. 

Gadsden—Voltmeter, wattmeter, and power-factor 
meter. 

Procedure of Making Tests. Due to the uncertainties 
in the testing schedule previously mentioned and the 
relatively large personnel actively engaged in con¬ 
ducting the tests, conferences were held two or three 
times each day to discuss the previous results and 
definitely schedule the tests to follow. This proved 
very satisfactory and as the work progressed, elimi¬ 
nated many tests which were found unnecessary 
thus saving considerable time and duplication of effort. 
These conferences also resulted in a minimum distur¬ 
bance to the system, which of course was most desirable. 

During all tests, telephone communication was 
maintained between one of the men reading the port¬ 
able instruments in the test room, who also had control 


were received from customers of either company, 
and the only effect that the tests had on the operating 
system was that in one or two instances a lotaiy 
converter in Atlanta lost its synchronism and lell out 
of step. During all of the tests, there was no load lost. 

In making the steady-state tests, the procedure was 
as follows: When all the oscillographs and .system con¬ 
nections were ready, the chief oscillograph opeiatoi 
notified the supervisor of the teats, and he in turn 
notified the plant superintendent to retiueat the 
Georgia dispatcher to drop a certain amount of 
generation. This load was picked up either entirely 
by the genemtors at Martin Dam, or by these ma¬ 
chines and the Alabama .system, depending on whether 
the tests were being made with the system tied in or 
not. The load on the test line was gradually built up 
to a point within 5 or 10 per cent of the calculate<l pull- 



♦ PoMll. 
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of the starting switch for the oscillographs, and the 
supervisor of the tests who was located in the plant 
switchboard room. Continuous telephone communi¬ 
cation was also held between the plant superintendent 
at Martin Dam and the chief load dispatcher of the 
Alabama and Georgia systems. 

One of the plant operators was stationed at the 
switchboard, and was directed by the supervisor of 
tests as to when to clear the test line after pull-out. 
Relays were used on the clearing switch, but they were 
given a relatively long time setting in order to insure 
complete data being obtained on the oscillograms. 
Had the relays been used to clear the line, in most 
instances the period in which the equipment ,was out 
of step would have been longer than necessary to 
obtain complete data, and therefore would have pro¬ 
longed the system disturbances. The net result of 
this arrangement was that practically no complaints 


out point. The voltage was then adjusted to sus near 
110,000 volts as possible and the power factor as close 
to unity as practical. Finally, with everything in 
readiness, the Georgia dispatcher was notified to drop 
load rapidly, and this in turn was picked up by the 
Martin Dam machines until the unstable point was 
reached. The circuit was cleared at the direction of 
the supervisor of tests after he was notified that the 
oscillographs had obtained the record of the pull-out 
phenomena. 

On those tests in which load was suddenly dropped, 
the test line and the north tie line were loaded to a 
total load equal to that calculated to make the test 
line unstable when the north tie line was tripped. 
This necessitated another link in the telephone facili¬ 
ties and during these tests, the plant superintendent at 
Martin Dam gave orders over the phone to three 
parties; the Alabama and the Georgia dispatchers and 
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the man stationed at Gadsden to read and report on 
the power over the north tie line. As the proper 
load was reached, the oscillographs were started and the 
man at Gadsden directed to trip the lindale line 



Pia. 3 —Test No. 10. Steady-State Pull-Out of Test Line 

Film No. 1—^Idne-to neutral volts on Martin Dam llO-kV. bus 
Film No. 2—Current in test lino 
Film No. 4—Curve A Power, generator No. 2 
Curve B Power in test line 
Curve C Power, generator No. 3 



Yiq, 4 —Test No. 7B. Suddenly Applied Load by Tbipping 
North Line; Synchronism Maintained 

Film No. 1—^Lino-to-neutral volts on Martin Dam 110-kv. bus 
Film No. 2—Current in test line 
Vnm No. 4—Curve A Power, generator No. 2 
Curve B Power in tost line 
Curve C Power, generator No. 3 

immediately. If the test line failed to become unstable 
or appeared to reach instability too rapidly the tests 
were repeated with a sKghtly larger or smaller load as 
the individual case dictated. 


The short-circuit tests were relatively simple and 
consisted of grounding one phase of the Martin Dam 
il0,000-volt bus by closing one of the bus tie oil circuit 
breakers on a previously made short circuit. The 
short-circuiting switch was closed by the pl^t operator 
on orders from the supervisor of tests immediately 



Pig. 6— Test No. SB. Suddenly Applied Load by Tuipping 
North Line; Synchronism Lost 

Film No. 1—Liue-to-neiitral volts on Martin Darn llO-kv. bus 
Film No. 2—Current in tost line 
Film No. 4—Curve A Power, generator No. 2 
Curve B Power iu test line 
Curve C Power, generator No. 3 

after the load on the test line had been adjusted and 
the chief oscillograph operator had notified him that 
the oscillographs had been started. 

Dark room facilities were arranged in the plant, and 
practically all of the films were developed immediately 



Fig, 6—^Tbst No. 25A. Linb-to-Ground Short-Circuit 
Test with Alabama System not Connected; Synchronism 
Maintained 

Film No. 1—Lino-to-neutriJ volts on Martin Dam llO-fcv bus 
Film No. 2—Current in test line 
Film No. 3-—Curve A Generator, slii>-ring volts 
Curve B Generator field current 
Curve C Short-circuit current 

Film No. 4—Curve A Power in test line 

Curve B Power, generator No. 2 
Curve C Power, generator No, 3 
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following each test. Thus, if for any reason the films 
were unsatisfactory, the test could easily be repeated. 

IV—Curves and Tables op Results 

The results of the tests are presented in the form of 
curves and tables. In addition, there are included re¬ 
productions of some of the oscillographic records. 
Pigs. 3 to 9. From these oscillograms, it is possible to 



Pig. 7—Test No. 16B. Line-to-Ground Short CiuoniT 
Test with Alabama System Disconnected; Synchronism 
Lost 


Film No. I—^Liae-tio-neutral volts on'Martin Dam llO-Icv. bus 
Film No. 2—Ourront in tost lino 
Film No. 3—Oiirvo A Generator, slip-ring volts 
Ourvo B Generator Reid current 
Curve C Short circuit current 

Film No. 4—Curve A Power in tost lino 

Curve B Power, generator No. 2 
Curve C Power, generator No. 3 



Pig. 8 —Test No, 30B. Linr-to-Neutbal Short Circuit 
Test with Alabama System Connected; Synchronism 
Maintained. 

Curve A Power, generator No. 2 
Curve B Power in test line 
Curve C Power, generator No. 3 


obtain a very comprehensive qualitative idea of the 
phenomena accompanying the disturbances set up by 
the various tests. The oscillograms of power were 
obtained on a three-unit instrument, each unit of which 
consisted of a three-phase assembly of wattmeter ele¬ 
ments. One of the elements recorded power input to 
the test line; the other two, the power output of two of 
the Martin Dam generators. The moving part of 


these elements contained considerable inertia. The 
records of the tests for steady state pull-out and for the 
increase in power when tripping the north line are 
probably fairly accurate, since power changes in 
the test circuit were not very rapid. Owing to the 
inertia of the elements, however, the oscillographic 
record of power changes during the short-circuit tests 
are not entirely satisfactory. In analyzing the test 
data, therefore, it was necessary to make suitable 
correction of the values shown by the oscillograms to 
allow for the effects of inertia and damping. A check 
on the power input to the test line was obtained from 
the records of the single-phase wattmeter oscillograph. 

Table I presents the values of power obtained in 
steady-state pull-out with Martin Dam alone supplying 
the test line. For the sake of comparison, there are 
also included values of power calculated for the test 
line, plus the terminal apparatus with fixed excitation 
on the generators and at the values of terminal voltage 
observed in each test. In Table II are shown the 



Ji’ic. 9 — Tbkt No. 2;iB. Suddkni.y Ai>i*r.uso Load jivTihi’MNO 
Noutii Linm; Hynckkonimm Maintainho 

Ourvo A Fowof, gotioiutor No. 2 
Curve B Rowop in toKt lino 
Ourvo C Power, generator No. I 


corresponding values of power at steady-state pull-out 
with the Alabama System connected. As a means 
of comparison, there are also included in this table, 
values which it is estimated from the test data, the 
power would have attained at 110 kv. 

Table III gives the results of the tests in which a 
line-to-ground short circuit was thrown on the 110-kv. 
bus at Martin Dam, and for comparison, an estimate 
of the same values corrected to 110 kv. Table IV 
includes the results of tests in which the north line was 
tripped and the corrected values for 110 kv. 

V. Comparison op Tests and Calculations 

One of the purposes of making the tests was to obtain 
a cheek on some of the basic assumptions necessary 
in carrying out mathematical computations of power 
limits. It is therefore interesting to compare the 
values obtained from the tests with values calculated 
for the same conditions. Such a comparison for the 
steady-state pull-out with only Martin Dam connected 
to the test line is given in Table I. In the test with 
fixed excitation on the Martin Dam generators, a value 
of power equal to 98 per cent of that calculated for 
similar conditions was attaint. This agreement is 
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TABLE I 

STEADY-STATE POWER LIMIT WITH MARTIN DAM ALONE CONNECTED TO TEST DINE 


Test No. 

Excitation 

Kilovolts 

Megawatts 

Ratio test 
to calc. 

Test megawatts 
as percentage of 
maximum for 
line alone 

Test 

Oalc. for same 

E g and E r 

Martin Dam 

Atlanta 

8 

Form Y—Std. exc. 

109.98 

95.26 

93.6 

82.3 

1.137 

73.6 

9 

Form K—24 exc. 

107.90 

95.26 

90.6 

80.6 

1.124 

73.7 

10 

Hand control 

106.86 

99.76 . 

78.6 

80.2 

0.980 

62.5 

18 

Form W—250 V/sec.' 

112.76 

95.60 

104.5 

90.9 

1.160 

79.8 

21-A 

Form Y—600 V/sec.^ 

103.92 

99.24 

97.4 

75.4 

1.292 

80.5 

21-B 

Form W—500 V/sec.^ 

109.98 

93.87 

93.0 

83.6 

1.112 

74.6 


1. See text page 9 regarding thyratron grid control 


TABLE II 

STEADY-STATE POWER LIMIT WITH ALABAMA POWER SYSTEM CONNECTED TO MARTIN DAM AND TEST LINE 


Test No. 

Kilovolts 

Megawatts 

Excitation 

No. gen. used at 
Martin Dam 

Prom 

test 

Corrected to 
110 kv. 

Martin Dam 

Atlanta 

1 

107 

96.2 

90 

106 

Hand control 

2 

2 

111 

101. 

104 

112.3 

Form Y std. exc. 

2 

3 

110 

102. 

102 

110 

Form W std. exc. 

2 

4 

110 

102. 

97.2 

104.9 

Form K—24 std. exc. 

2 

19 

112 

96. 

104.6 

117.6 

Form Y 260 V/sec.^ 

3 

22 

108 

101. 

102.7 

113.8 

Form Y 600 V/sec.' 

3 


1. See text page 9 regarding thyratron grid control. 


TABLE III 

MAXIMUM POWER PRIOR TO LINE TO GROUND SHORT CIRCUIT THAT COULD BE CARRIED WITHOUT LOSS OF SYNCHRONISM 


Test 

No. 


Line kv. 

Estimated maximum 
power in kw. 

Duration 
of short 
circuit in 
seconds 

Volt-sec. rise 
during 1st. 
half swing 
of gen.i 

Excitation 

No. Martin 
Dam 
machines 

Martin 

Dam 

Atlanta 

Prom 

tests 

Corrected to 
110 line kv. 




Alabama System not connected to test line 



11 

2 

102.5 

106.0 

28.000 

31,450 

0.857 

-35.6 

Hand control 

12 

2 

103.0 

106.0 

28.000 

31,300 . 

0.882 

-34.9 

Form K—24 std. exc. 

14 

2 

103.0 

106.0 

29,000 

32,400 

0.832 

-20.8 

Form Y—std. exc. 

15 

2 

102.4 

105.0 

32,000 

36,900 

0.815 

+12.7 

Form Y 250 V/sec,2 

16 

2 

102.0 

105.0 

32,000 

36,100 

0.807 

- 2.0 

Form W 250 V/sec.2 

17 

2 

101.0 

104.6 

32.000 

36,600 

0.807 

- 0.7 

Form Y 250 V/sec.® 

25 

2 

114.0 

104.0 

39,600 

40,300 

0.825 

+49.3 

Form Y 500 V/sec.* 

26 

2 

116.0 

102.8 

48,000 

49,000 

0.608 

+31.2 

Form Y 600 B/sec.* 

27 

2 

114.0 

103.0 

65,000 

66,000 

0.433 

+43.9 

Form Y 500 V/sec.* 

29 

1 

114.5 

103.0 

22.500 

23,100 

0.915 

-35.0 

Form K—24 std. exc. 

31 

1 

114,0 

102.7 

23,000 

23,700 

0.907 

-35.0 

Form K—24 std. exc. 




Alabama System connected to test line 



24 

1 2 

1 112.0 

101.5 

65,000 

58,500 

0.682 

1 +12.2 

1 Form Y 600 V/sec.* 

30 

1 2 

1 113.0 

101.0 

62.600 

55,700 

0.682 

1 -16.7 

1 Form K—^24 std. exc. 


1. See Appendix I. 2« See text page 9 regarding thyi-atron grid control. 


TABLE IV 

MAXIMUM POWER THAT COULD BE CARRIED OVER TEST 
LINE PRIOR TO TRIPPING NORTH LINE, WITHOUT LOSS 
OP SYNCHRONISM 


Test 

no. 

Line kv. 

Estimated 
maximum 
power in kv. 

Excitation 

Martin 

Dam 

Atlanta 

Prom 

test 

Corrected 
to 110 
line kv. 

5 

114.0 

102.0 

36.000 

37,500 

Form Y—Standard Exciter 

6 

113.6 

102.0 

36,000 

37,600 

Form K—^24 Exciter 

7 

114.0 

104.0 

36,000 

36,700 

Hand control 

20 

112.0 

106.0 

36,000 

37,000 

Form Y—250 V/sec.^ 

23 

110.0 

102.0 

36,000 

37,600 

Form Y—600 V/sec.^ 


‘ 1. See text page 9 regarding thyratron grid control. 


closer than the probable error in the test readings. 
Fig. 10 shows a comparison of calculated and test 
results during a line-to-ground short circuit. Figs. 11 
and 12 present a comparison of calculated and, test 
results when power over the test line is suddenly in¬ 
creased by tripping the north line. 

VI. Notes on Test Results 
It should be borne in mind that the results herein 
presented ware obtained on commercial power systems 
under actual conditions of operation, and mostly during 
times of peak load. This very fact precluded the 
attainment of results of an accuracy approaching labora¬ 
tory predrion. Every test was accompanied by a 
severe disturbance on the system, and it was therefore 
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deemed desirable not to try to check any points iinlp^s 
for some reason the test had been a failure. There was 
no checking merely for the sake of checking. In some 
of the teste, the tripping of certain switches or the 
manipulation of load was necessarily in the hands of 
persons remote from the scene of test and carried out 
on telephone instructions. This condition did not 
increase the probability of satisfactory results. 

The test was earned out and the power measurements 



a4 

SECONDS 

Pig. 10 ^Test No. 26A. Cohpabison op Calculated and 
Test Values op Instantaneous Power during Line-to- 
Nbutbal Short Circuit on Martin Dam High-Tension Bus 


regulators. The type W regulator is that described 
by Messrs. R. E. Doherty,® C. A. Nickle, and R. M. 
Carothers* in papers presented at the St. Louis regional 
meeting of the Institute in March 1928. The type 
Y is the commercial form thereof also referred to in 
those papers. 

Some of the tests were made with the exciter fields 



0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 11 1.2 13 
SECONDS 

Fig. 12—Test No. 7A. Comparison op Test and Calcu¬ 
lated Values op Instantaneous Power During Sudden 
Increase in Load by Tripping North Line 


made at the input end of the test line. Practically 
^ calculations made heretofore on the power limit of a 
line have considered the maximum amoimt of power 
obtainable at the receiver end. The relationship 
betw^n these two is presented in Pig. 13. Curve C 
in this figure indicates the maximum power which 
could be obtained if the reactance of all terminal 



Pig. 11— ^Test No. 7B. Comparison op Test and Calcu¬ 
lated Values op Instantaneous Power during Sudden 
Increase in Load by Tripping North Line 


supplied from a thyratron. The grid control for the 
th 3 iratron was from d-c. batteries. Such control does 
not produce an exciter voltage decay at the same rate 
as the voltage rise. From the standpoint of aiding the 
new type of regulator to provide positive damping for 
the systm to smooth out oscillations as rapidly as 
possible, it appears that the rate of decrease of exciter 
voltage should be approximately equal to the rate of 
increase. For this reason, the new regulators probably 
could not show their maximum efficiencies. 

Before starting the tests, the maximum power which 
could be transmitted over the test line to the Georgia 



Fig. 13—Calculated Power Angle Curves por Test Line 
AND Systems under Conditions op Test No. 10 


apparatus at both generator and load could be reduced 
to zero. It will be noted that the maximum power 
at the generator end occurs slightly after the systems 
have started to fall out of step and is somewhat greater 
than when the receiver is at a maximum. The absence 
of second harmonic in these curves is owing to the 
method of calculation, and does not detract from their 
value for comparative purposes. 

In c^ain of the tables, reference is made to control 
of the Martin Dam generators by types W and Y ■ 


roww m generator end of line under test conditions. The 
maximum of this curve U the value observed on aU these tests 
Curve B Power at load end of line under test conditions 
Ou^ C Power at generator end of Une If the power were limited only 
y the impedance of the test line ^ 


system under steady conditions was calculated. The 
c^culation was based necessarily upon assumptions 
with regard to the reactance of the Georgia System 
and the va lues of voltage at each end of the test line 

3. July Quarterly Trans., p. 944. 

4. July Quarterly Trans., p. 957. 
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which could be used under the test conditions of ab¬ 
normal loading of the south line. Data from which 
to make such assumptions were meager, and the pre¬ 
liminary estimates of maximum power were too low. 
In the tests, it was possible to carry with fixed excita¬ 
tion amounts of power nearer the maximum theoretical 
limit than had been anticipated. The margin left 
for improvement owing to the different excitation 
systems proved to' be considerably less than expected. 
Considering this, and the unfavorable condition as 
regards thyratron grid control, as well as the po^ble 



Fig. 14 —^Flat Topped Power Wave on First Swing 
P lotted from data obtained on test 5A 

errors in the test results owing to the conditions under 
which they were made, no conclusive data were ob¬ 
tained on the efficiency of the new regulator, or of high¬ 
speed excitation. 

An examination of the wattmeter oscillograms of 
tests in wWch the two systems were set to swinging 
with respect to each other, but not pulled out of S 3 m- 
chronism, shows that the Alabama system as a whole, 
with respect to the Georgia system, swings at a pe¬ 
riodicity of approximately two seconds, (Fig. 4). When 
the two systems are set into oscillation as the result 
of tripping the north line, there appears to be a fair 
degree of damping; but when the oscillation results 
from a short circuit, the damping between the two 
systems is negligible. When Martin Dam alone is 
connected to the test line, it swings, with respect to the 
Georgia system, with a periodicity of about % sec. 
and there is very little damping, (Pig. 6). Fig. 8 shows 
that the Martin Dam swings with respect to the Ala¬ 
bama system with a pmodicity of about % sec. with 
practically no damping. From the foregoing, it is 
evident that when, by sudden increase in, load, the 
Alabama and Georgia systems were made to oscillate 
with respect to each other, there was an appreciable 
amount of damping, but very little of it is located in the 
Martin Dam station. 

The exact reasons for the marked difference in the 
d^ee of damping out of oscillations between the two 
Interns, when caused by short circuits, and when caused 
by sudden increases in load, form an interesting and 
profitable field for future study. 
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There was a certain amoxmt of variation in the power 
over the test line, even at relatively light loads. T his 
was owing to the tendency of the two systems to drift 
in speed with respect to each other. This variation, 
however, increased the difficulty of obtaining the de¬ 
sired degree of precision when making some of the tests. 
In the short-circuit tests and those when the north 
line was tripped, sometimes a test would be obtained 
which was considered to be very near the top limit. 
Then it would be attempted to try the next test with 
the power increased by approximately 2000 or 3000 
kw. However, with the power over the test line vary¬ 
ing by 6000 kw., in a somewhat irregular manner, the 
next test might turn out to be the same as the last, or 
it might show an increase of 5000 to 7000 kw. Owing 
to the undesirability of subjecting the systems to a 
large number of severe disturbances, it was not deemed 
desirable to try for too close a check of these points. 

In looking at the oscillograms of some of the short- 
drcuit tests and of those when the north line was 
tripped, it will be noted that on the first swing the 
power rose to a maximum value, the duration of which 
was considerable compared to the periodicity of the 
subsequent swings. The significance of these flat- 
topped waves on the first swing may best be explained 
by a mechanical analogy. A well balanced bicycle 
wheel, when raised from the groxmd, will come to rest 
with the air valve at the bottom. T^en the air valve 
is moved a certain amount, the wheel will oscillate 



Fig. 15 —^Flat Topped Power Wave on First Swing 


Plotted from data obtained on test 7B 

like a pendulum with a periodicity which is practically 
independent of the amplitude. However, if the wheel 
is given enough of an impulse to carry the air valve 
almost, but not quite, past center at the top, it will 
hesitate in this position for a considerable period. This 
hesitation at the maximum'of the first swing is analo¬ 
gous to the flat-topped power wave observed on these 
tests. The existence of the flat-topped wave indicates 
that the systems were near to losing synchronism. The 
greater the duration of this first swing maximum the 
nearer they were to going out of step. This phe¬ 
nomenon provides a method for estimating the true 
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jSen valur'^tudlv desirable to 

in Tables HI and IV the maximum values 
estimat^ from the test resiUts by examining the char¬ 
acteristics of the power waves and also by examining 
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SECONDS 

Pici. 16 -Fi,at-Topi.bd Powbr Wave on First Swing 
OCCASIONKD BY LiNE-TO-NkUTKAI. ShoRT CiRCUXT CALCULATED 

poit Conditions Observed on Test 25A 

Our VO A Gonorator powor 
Curve B Receiver power 

^e nature of the decrement in the voltage waves 
Figs. 14 and 15 have been derived directly from the 
test data to show more clearly this flat-topped wave on 
the first swing. 

To check the theory as to the cause of these flat- 
topped waves, calculations were made to see if they 
could be produced mathematically. A condition was 
assumed in which the swing was started by a short 




40 60 80 100 

ANGLE IN DEGREES BETWEEN ROTORS 

Fit). IS-PowBu Anogb Cuhvkh Oagooratki) for Samk 
O oNuiTioNs AS Fig. 10 

Ourvt) A Gonoraiur power 
Cjb’VO li Receiver power 

1 in ?*" “ ‘**® Martin Dam gonoratoro and the load swing apart l>y ovor 

HOdcg. without l(wlngsynolironlsm ^ 

tain^ for differing times, and the results are shown 
^aphically in Fig. 19. It should be remembered that 
these data show the result with a metallic short circuit 
from one phase-to-ground directly on the 110-kv. bus 


^ 

Fig. 17-—Angle Time Curves Calculated for Same 
Conditions as Fig. 16 

nZlla 'f®^®J®;^«^®*^®<^w®eng©neratorandrocolvorrotor^ 

Curve B Absolutie angle of generator rotor 
Curve C Absolute angle of receiver rotor 

circuit; but the phenomenon should be the same what- 
cause. Fig. 16 is the result. In studying Fig. 
16, Fip. 17 and 18 should also be noted. They show 
the relarion between angle time and angle power, cal¬ 
culated for the same phenomenon. It is interesting to 
note from these curves that it is possible for the angle 
between load and generator to exceed the critical 
steady-state angle by a considerable amount without 
losing synchronism. 
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DURATION OF SHORT CIRCUIT IN SECONDS 
Pig. 19—Relation bbtwben Duration of Line-to- 
Nbutbal Short Circuit and Maximum Powbr Thai 

Can be Cabbibd Prior to Short Circuit Without 
Lobino Synchronism vyithodt 

Curve A—High speed excitatiott 
Curve Constant slip ring volts 

at Martin Dam. No tests were taken with any other 
form Of shOTt circuit. It is expected that similar 
r^ults would be obtained if it had been possible to try 

shorte vwth varying amounts of resistance and reactance 

simulating conditions when a fault occurs at some 
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distance from the station, but they would not neces¬ 
sarily be comparable in magnitude. 

Owing to the high total resistance of the test circuit, 
it is to be noted that when operating at values near the 
pull-out a very substantial part of the input to the 
test line was consumed in line losses. During the tests 
in which the north line was tripped throwing the total 
load on the test line, the total line losses were increased 
by some 15,000 kw. This is shown in Pig. 13. Thus 
additional load was created which tended to slow 
down both systems. Owing to the difference in the 
power-frequency and load-frequency characteristics of 
of the two systems, this increased load undoubtedly 
had some effect on the test line loading. 

In the tests for maximum power under no-disturbance 
conditions, after passing the maximum value at the 
receiver end, the generator load continues to increase 
owing to greatly increased line losses. At this time, 
apparatus at both ends of the line tend to slow down in 
absolute speed, thus keeping in “near” synchronism 
for quite a period. Thus, the process of pulling out of 
step is one requiring considemble time, probably of 
15 to 30 sec. duration, possibly even longer. 

VII. Conclusions and Summary 

The safe loading of the test line for operating con¬ 
ditions, considering that the north line may be tripped 
at any moment as a result of a disturbance on it, 
appears to be about 36,000 kw. From the standpoint 
of maintaining synchronism during short circuits on 
other circuits, the safe loading of the test line depends 



RRST HALF SWING OF GENERATOR ROTOR. 

Pio. 20— Relation between Excitation and Maximum 
PowBB that can be Cabkibd Pbioh to Line-to-Nbutbal 
Short Circuit op 0.83 Sec. Duration without Losinu 
Synchronism 

on the duration of the short circuit, and for a one-sec¬ 
ond duration, appears to be about 35,000 kw. 

The gain in power which could be carried with the 
increased speeds of excitation used in these tests appears 
to be not great. Further consideration is given to the 
effect of excitation speeds in Appendix I, contributed 
by F. R. Longley, who has made most of the mathe¬ 
matical computations in connection with working up 
the short-circuit tests and those when the north line 
was tripped. 

The use of a voltage regulator showed some gain 
in steady-state power limit over the value with fixed 
excitation. For reasons already noted in the text. 


the tests were not conclusive with reference to the 
efficacy of the new regulators. 

While the Alabama and the Georgia systems showed 
a fair degree of damping when made to oscillate 
with respect to each other by load increases, there 
was very little damping evidenced when the oscillation 
was between Martin Dam and either of the two 
systems. This would indicate the desirability of 
providing waterwheel-driven generators with amortis- 
seur windings. 

A reduction in the duration of short circuits appears 
to have a very beneficial effect upon the amount of 
power which can be carried during a short circuit. 

Information was secured concerning the equivalent 



reactance,® damping, and inertia of the systems on which 
the tests were made, which permit very close mathe¬ 
matical checks on the results attained. 

The authors desire to express their appreciation of 
the assistance rendered by the executives of the com¬ 
panies concerned, in granting permission to make the 
tests; to the operators, load despatchers, maintenance 
crews, and engineers of the operating companies for 
wholehearted cooperation in carrying out the tests; 
and to members of the Engineering Department of the 
General Electric Company for valuable assistance in 
working up the data, and for many pertinent sug¬ 
gestions as to methods of analysis and interpretation. 

Appendix 1 

The Effect of Excitation Upon the Maximum 
Power that can be Carried Through a 
Transient Disturbance 
By F. R. Longley® 

Associate, A, I. E. E. 

An excitation system may be defined as an arrange¬ 
ment to control flux linkages of sjmchronous apparatus 
in some predetermined manner. The efliciency of the 
system depends upon its ability to produce the proper 

5. By “equivalent reaotanoe” is meant that value of re¬ 
actance vrhich, for purposes of calculation, is used for the actual 
reactance of a large composite system. 

6. Electrical Engineer, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y. 
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change in flux linkages the moment the change is 
required. 

In most of the previous papers on high-speed excita¬ 
tion, consideration has been given only to the rate of rise 
of exciter voltage; that is, volts per second, or, in some 
c^es, the maximum, or ceiling voltage, as a measure 
of the efficacy of the system. 

lo effect a change in flux linkages requires time. 
Neither volts pei* second nor ceiling volts alone will 
produce the change. They must have time in which 
to operate in order to overcome the self inductance of 
the field circuit and produce the required change in 
flux. 

It will be noted that the excitation versus power 
curve in Fig. 20 is plotted in terms of a new unit; 
namely, volt-seconds rise in excitation. As explained 
below, this unit, with respect to time, is the integral 
of the excitation voltage-rise. Under normal, steady 
conditions, the excitation of an alternator is measured 
in volts, but under the usual transient conditions the 
effect of the excitation system would be more logically 
expr^sed by the new unit volt-seconds. Under steady 
conditions, a change in volts will produce a proportion¬ 
ate change in flux, while under transient conditions, 
only a change in volt-seconds will produce a change in 
flux. This relation is clarified in the following 
discussion: 

^ Mr. R. H. Park has called attention to the following 
simple relationship existing between excitation volts, 
time, and the flux linkages of the field circuit of large 
alternators when the time considered is equal to or 
less than half a second: The change in flux linkages will 
be approximately equal to the change in volt-seconds; 
that is, to the increase in the area under the volt—time 
curve. The mathematical demonstration of this state¬ 
ment is given below. 

The increase in volt-seconds for the time t' 
second is the sh^ed area illustrated in Fig. 21. During 
the time t' the rise in flux linkages will be approximately 
proportional to this area. 

The rise e in slip-ring volts will have the relation 

di 

e-L-^+iR 

where 

i = rise in field current produced by e. 

t = time. 

L = inductance of field circuit. 

R - resistance of field circuit. 

For the short time considered, i R is small when com- 
di 

pared to L and may be neglected. Then 



h 


The increase in field current i will be proportional to 
the increase in field flux or 
i = k(l> 

where A; is a constant, and 



<1 


The integral expression Sjcdt is the shaded area in Pig. 
21 and the rise in field flux <f> is, therefore, approximately 


Loa<l*>Tlm4i Curves c/f Synchronous Condenser 
rated ATl-12- 90^000 M -6005-15^00 Volts when 
connected to an Infinite bus and the following 
ew:itatlofi8 applied when the machine is carryino 
10,000 leading kv*a.(0.05 seconds allowed for 
regulator to operate.) 


Curve 

Number 

Rete of 
Voltega Rise 

Calling 

Voltage 

1 

oo 

7 04 

2 

6400 

900 

3 

5000 

953 

4 

4000 

X041 

5 

3200 




proportional to the rise in volt-seconds. The change in 
volt-seconds is absolutely independent of theshapeof the 
slip-nng volts versus time curve, and at the end of the 
ttme, t', the change in flux linkages of the alternator 
held circmt depends only upon the magnitude of the 
int^ted area, shown shaded in Pig. 21 of change in 

excitation volts versus time. 

4 . 1 . ^ ^ proof that the increased i R drop produced in 
the field circuit of large alternators, by increasing the 
dip-nng voltage, is negligible under the conditions 
descnbed. Fig. 22 is presented.^ For each of the five 


e 



7. Fig. 22 appeared as Fig. 3 in Super-exeUaMon of Synchro- 
Coradensers, by D. M. Jones, presented at the Regional 

April 17 M 1928^' Md.. 
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curves the applied increase in volt seconds was the 
same at 0,5 seconds although the rates of excitation 
voltage rise, and the maximum or ceiling excitation 
voltages, varied from 3200 volts per second to infinite 
volts per second, and from 784 volts ceiling to infinite 
volts ceiling. It will be seen that all the curves have 
the same ordinate at the instant when the volt seconds 
are the same, namely, 0.5 seconds. The condenser 
was assumed connected to an infinite bus and its rise 
in kv-a. would be proportional to its rise in flux. The 
curves in Fig. 22 were calculated, but curves of this 
type can be, and have been, checked by test with an 
exceedingly small error. 

After the excitation voltage reaches its ceiling, it 
becomes constant and the rise in flux linkages of the 
alternator field circuit will thereafter be an ordinary 
exponential curve. 

During transient disturbances, it is desirable to limit 
the maximum swing of the alternator rotor. This may 
be done by increasing the air-gap flux during the first 
half swing of the rotor, and therefore, by increasing 
the slip-ring volt seconds. If a certain number of volt- 
seconds is available during the first half swing it is 
best to apply them as quickly as possible. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that in design¬ 
ing an excitation system of such characteristics as to 
be most effective in limiting the first swing by increas¬ 
ing flux linkages, two factors are paramount in impor¬ 
tance. First, the maximum voltage applied to the 
slip-rings must be as high as permissible from other 
considerations; second, that maximum voltage must 
be attained as promptly as possible, commensurate 
with other design limitations. This in order to get 
to that maximum voltage as early as possible during 
the first swing, calls for an exciter capable of applying 
a relatively high voltage to the slip-rings, and also 
capable of an extremely high rate of voltage rise; that 
is, an exciter capable of producing the maximum 
change in volt-seconds. 

In each of the tests described in this paper, the rise 
in volt-seconds was applied in a similar manner. The 
slip-ring volts started from a minimum and rose uni¬ 
formly to a maximum. The change in volt-seconds 
should therefore provide a means of comparing the 
efficiency of the excitation systems in limiting the 
maximum rotor swings. 

The duration of the short circuit for seven of the 
Martin Dam tests was so nearly the same, that an 
average value of duration could be used for each test 
with very little error. 

The rate of excitation rise for each of the seven tests 
was different, and therefore permitted a direct com¬ 
parison between the rise in volt-seconds and the maxi¬ 
mum permissible power that could be carried prior to 
the short circuit without loss of synchronism. This 
relation is shown in Fig. 20. The negative volt-seconds 
are a result of the drop in slip-ring volts when the 


alternator field current increased during the short circuit. 

The foregoing touches only a small part of a subject 
which has many other aspects. A more comprehen¬ 
sive treatment will be made in a paper to be presented 
before the Institute at a futuer date. 

Discussion 

A. Dovjikov: The studies which Messrs. Jones and Treat 
have been maldng on the system of the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company are extremely interesting as they provide 
data on power limits of actual systems under operating conditions 
rather than miniature laboratory conditions. 

We note from the discussion under ^‘Curves and Tables of 
Results** that the authors found that oscillographic wattmeters 
having any appreciable inertia were not accurate when the power 
was varying rapidly and that instantaneous type instruments 
were used for checking. The tests point out the care with which 
all metering equipment must be selected, having in mind its 
appropriateness for the conditions under which the measurements 
are made. Our experience was similar and led to the develop¬ 
ment of single- and two-phase instantaneous and three-phase 
average oscillographic wattmeters which are now available and 
are free from defects mentioned in the paper. 

Referring to the conclusions reached by the authors, I believe 
that the statement that “the gain in power which could be carried 
with increased speed of excitation used in these tests appears 
to be not great,’* is at least too pessimistic. If my understanding 
of Pig. 20 is correct it appears as though a gain of 28 per cent 
in power limit was obtained by speeding up the excitation. This 
amount, of course, would be quite worth while. 

Their conclusion relative to the recommendation of providing 
water-wheel-driven generators with amortisseur windings appears 
to be based on insufficient evidence. Several considerations, 
into which I have not sufficient time to go, make us believe that 
from the point of view of stability it would be better to omit 
damper windings, especially of the low-resistance type that have 
been previously recommended, from water-wheel-driven genera¬ 
tors. In general, the studies which my associates have made 
relative to this subject indicate the undesirability of damper 
windings for water-wheel-driven generators except when their 
use is required by other considerations, as for example in con¬ 
nection with automatic operation. 

F. R. Lon^eys Comparison of the three-phase and single¬ 
phase wattmeter oscillographs: The accompanying curves 
(Pig. 1, herewith) of the transient power during a single-phase 
line-to-ground short circuit show how closely the three-phase 



0 O.l 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 OB 

Seconds 


Pig. 1—^Tbst Values ot Instantaneous Power during 
Linb-to-Nbutral Short Circuit on Martin Dam High- 
Tension Bus 

Ourve A —^Power from three-phase single-element oscillograph 
Ourve B —^Power from single-pliase three-element oscillograph 

wattmeter oscillograph element and the three single-phase 
wattmeter oscillograph elements check, when the curve of the 
three-phase element has been corrected for the effect of its 
inertia. 

Curve A was obtained from the film of the three-phase watt¬ 
meter after a few hours work. It required a week to obtain 
curve B from the terribly distorted film curves of the single¬ 
phase elements 
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The effect of excitation upon the maximum power that can 
be transmitted through a transient disturbance: It should not 
be assumed that the total rise in power sliown in Fig. 20 can be 
obtained by ordinary high-speed excitation. 

Reference to Table III wiU show that the maximum gain in 
volt-seconds during the first half swing of the generator was 49.3 
obtained during test No. 25, with a rise in exciter potential of 
500 volts per second. 

Prom Pig. 20, the maximum power with zero volt-seconds 
(constant slip-ring volts) is 35,000 kw. With 49.3 volt-seconds 
the maximum power becomes 41,000 kw. The gain is 6000 
kw. or 17 per cent. All other tests show a smaller percentage 
gain. 

The negative volt-seconds in Pig. 20 were produced by leaving 
a part of the resistance of the alternator field rheostat in the 
alternator field circuit between the exciter and the slip rings. 
The rise in field current during the short circuit produced 
an increase in the resistance drop between the exciter and the 
slip rings with a consequent reduction in the slip-ring volts. 
Any negative volt-seconds reduced the maximum power in the 
same manner that positive volt-seconds increased it. It must 
be remembered, however, that 100 per cent maximum power is 
that obtained with zero volt-seconds. 

Robert Treats The paper states that not entirely satis¬ 
factory results were secured in measuring power changes in 
the current when such changes were sudden. I think, however, 
that they are as reliable as many other parts of the test, for the 
reason that entire reliance in drawing conclusions was not 
placed in one oscillographic method of recording power. CJiecks 
were also made with indicating and recording instruments at 
both ends of the line. In addition to the one type of oscillograph 
which contained some inertia and which therefore, hs stated in 
the paper, did not faithfully follow sudden changes in power, 
check oscillograms were also made with the type which records 
single-phase power. In finally working up the tests, fairly 
substantial agreement was obtained from all the methods. 

When we came to work up the results, it was found that the 


single-phase wattmeter oscillograph, although it was substan¬ 
tially instantaneous and therefore free from the difficulties of the 
other instrument, recorded so faithfully the power in the circuit 
that it became difficult to interpret even those results l^ecause 
the power itself was no longer sinusoidal. On short circuits it 
contained harmonics and the correct value of power could not 
be obtained directly and readily from these oscillograms. It 
was necessary to magnify the graphs and integrate the areas 
to find the true power. In the end, however, a fairly substantial 
agreement was obtained. 

It should be noted that a portion of the gain in power men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Dovjikov was obtained simply in going fi*om hand 
control to regulator control, and not all of it l>y ineretising 
the speed of the exciter. As near as could be estimated from the 
test results, half of the total gain was attributable to control 
of the exciter voltage by regulator; that is, the control of the 
voltage of the exciter as installed. It is a particularly hjw-speed, 
sluggish exciter. Mr. Dovjikov questions our couclusion that 
ainortisseur mndings would be helpful to stability. I agree 
with him that it is not a simple phenomenon, but it would have 
been interesting if ho had presented some substantiation of his 
opinion. Of course we were unable to make tests on tin? Martin 
Dam generators with and without aniortisseur windings, so our 
conclusion of their value is inferred rather than proved. Never¬ 
theless, when tlie test machines were set into violent oscillation 
with I'espect to the system, there was very little tendency toward 
damping, and the conclusion seems entirely reasonable that 
properly designed ainortisseur windings would have been bene¬ 
ficial. Tliis conclusion is supported by analytical work done 
both in connection with the.se tests, and for other studies. 

So far as I am aware, this is the first time that tests of exactly 
this nature have been made on a power system. A high devotion 
to anything tending to advance the art, to permit them to im¬ 
prove their service, must have motivated the executives oi' the 
power companies concerned in embarking upon tests of this 
sort. It is a rather high tribute to the effectiveness of the operat¬ 
ing personnel that service was not imjiairecl in the least. 



Some Photoelectric and Glow-Discharge Devices 

and their Applications to Industry 

BY J. V. BREISKY* and E. 0. ERICKSON^ 

Associato, A. I. E. B. Associate, A. I. B. E. 

t>ynopsiSt During tlie pnst few years, intensive research work industry have been undertaken. This paper presents some of the. 
has been carried out on some photoelectric ami glow-discharge results attained. 

dciHces. More recently, certain applications of iltesc devices to the * * » ♦ * 


Introduction 

NTIL very recently, applications of vacuum and 
gas filled devices in industry have been com¬ 
paratively limited except for the familiar electric 
lamp, the X-ray tube, and the vacuum tube for radio 
receiving and broadcasting and for communication 
circuits. Thus far, industry has made very little use 
of photoelectric and glow-discharge devices, this delay 
in making widespread use of such devices being due no 
doubt to the fact that until recently they had not been 
sufficiently developed for applications where reliability, 
long life, and constancy are required. Conditions 
are changing rapidly, however, and as development 
work progresses, the applications of these devices will 
become more and more widespread. 

Photoelectric devices have been used in laboratories 
for some time, and are now an essential feature in 
television, telephotography, radio-photography, and 
talking motion pictures. The photoelectric cell can 
solve many industrial problems, for this light-sensitive 
device, unlike the human eye, is unhampered by the 
tricks of human psychology and fatigue. Some glow- 
discharge devices operate on as little as a few millionths 
of a watt, and have an amplification factor of several 
millions. The possibilities of such sensitive apparatus 
must be apparent. 

A number of new developments on photoelectric and 
glow-discharge devices have been pursued during the 
last two or three years and some of these have been 
completed, while others are still in the development 
stage. 

It is the purpose of this article not only to describe 
some of these recently developed or recently improved 
devices,—such as photoelectric cells, selenium cells, 
photo-glow tubes, and grid-glow tubes,—^but also to 
point out their fields of application and to describe 
several of the specific applications that have been 
undertaken, or are under way at present; as, for example, 
smoke recorders, fire and flash detectors, apparatus 
for the sorting of materials, paper-machine control, 
oilburner safety devices, etc. 

1. Supply Engg. Dept., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of the Southern District of the 
A. I. E. E., Atlanta, Ga,, Oct. 29-31,1928. 

28.3 


Theory and Description op Devices 

General. While differing in construction and in 
application, the devices discussed in this paper in 
reality have much in common. The extent to which 
these devices are related can be seen from the following 
general considerations. 

1. CondticHvitif in High Vacuum. When sealed in a 
glass tube which is highly evacuated, two electrodes, 
such as A and B in Pig. la, would be perfectly insulated 
from each other for normal voltages, assuming no leak¬ 
age took place over the surface of the glass. 

If, however, one of the electrodes as A were to be 
heated to incandescence or illuminated with light of 



Pio. 1—(a) ELEMisN'rABY Vacuum or Qas-Pillbd Tubb 

(b) CuRRBNT—V oltage Curve pok Vacuum Device 

WITH One Active Electbode 

(c) Current—^Voltage Curve por Gas Filled 
Device with or without an Active Electrode 

(d) Continuation op Curve (c) 

suitable frequency the inter-electrode space would, 
upon application of a positive potential to electrode B, 
be found to be a relatively good conductor of electricity. 
In either case, if ctirrent be plotted as a function of 
applied voltage, a curve similar to that shown in Pig. 
iB would be obtained. This curve is a fundamental 
one applying to the case of the conductivity of a high* 
vacuum space between two electrodes, one of which is 
source of electrons. 

As will be shown later, the high vacuum photoelectric 
cell displays the general characteristic presented in 
Pig. lb. 

2. Conductivity of a Gassy Space. If the space 
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between the two electrodes in Fig. la be gas filled, 
upon applying a voltage it will be found that the 
electrodes are no longer as nearly perfectly insulated 
from each otha- as they were when the space was highly 
evacuated, even though no purposely applied ionizing 
agent be allowed to act on the gas. The space will also 
be foimd to conduct equally well in either direction. 

The conductivity is attributed to spontaneous ioni¬ 
zation; that is, a form of ionization not due to ordinary 
ionizing agents but rather to the so-called Ultra Gamma 
Rays or Cosmic X-rays, also known as “penetrating 
raditions.” By these means, the neutral gas molecules 
^e ionized or broken up into positive and negative 
ions, which under the influence of the applied voltage 
migrate respectively towards the negative and positive 
electrodes. This migration of ions constitutes a flow 
of cxnrent so small in magnitude as to require the most 
sensitive instruments to detect its passage. By plotting 
current as a function of voltage, a curve as shown in 
Fig. Ic can be obtained, differing from that shown in 
Mg. lb in that a rising characteristic is obtained for the 
higher voltages. This increase in the current over and 
above what is accounted for by the ionizing agents 
previously mentioned occurs for voltages which are 
sufficient to give to the migrating ions sufScient velocity 
to ionize the neutral gas molecules upon colliding with 
them. The newly formed ions resulting take part in 
the migration to the respective electrodes, and by so 
doing result in the higher current values observed. 

By a continued increase in voltage, a point is reached 
at which the current becomes self-sustaining and in¬ 
dependent of the primary ionizing agent. If suitable 
resistors, sufficiently high in value, be connected in 
series with the tube and if the appUed voltage be in¬ 
creased, a curve between current and inter-elecfrode 
voltage similar to Fig. Id can be obtained,* where the 
most extreme voltage recorded is the one at which the 
current becomes self-sustaining. It will be recognized 
that the initial portion of curve d is the same as curve c 
drawn on a diffo-ent scale. Over a considerable portion 
of the curve d in the region immediately above and 
following the sharp knee in the curve, the currents as 
obtained in the above mentioned observations are 
oscillatory in nature ranging in frequency from only a 
few pulsations per second at low voltages to frequencies 
above the audible range for the higher total circuit 
voltages. These same currents have farther signifi¬ 
cance, in that they represent the “threshold” values of 
current. For each particular voltage ttiere is a definite 
“threshold” or minimum value of current which must 
be supplied to the discharge before it is capable of 
progressing to that form of discharge characterized 
by the constant voltage drop portion of the curve. The 
manner in which currents and voltages are related is 
depicted by that portion of the curve d under dis- 

2. “On the Sparking Potentials of Glow-Discharge Tubes,” 
Janies Taylor, Phil. Mag., 269.3, Ser. 7, Peb. 1927. 


cussion. It is the phenomenon as depicted in and 
applying to Fig. Id which accounts for the action of the 
grid-glow tube. 

If the space in Fig. la be gas filled as before, and if one 
of the electrodes were to serve as a source of electrons 
in itself, being either heated to incandescence or il¬ 
luminated by light of suitable frequency, the device 
would have the same characteristics as depicted in 
curves c and d. In this ease the effect of the penetrating 
radiations can be neglected, as the one active electron 
emitting dectrode will normally serve as a source of a 
much greater number of ions than the penetrating radi¬ 
ations could account for. Neglecting the effect of the 
penetrating radiations, the device will exhibit a uni¬ 
directional conductivity, permitting the flow of current 
only when the inactive electrode is positive with 
respect to the electron emitting electrode. The gas- 
filled photoelectric cell having a single photoelectrically 
active electrode operates over a characteristic essentially 
that as shown in curve c. 

Keeping in mind the significance of the threshold 
currents as brought out in a previous paragraph, and 
also the action of a device having a single electron 
emitting electrode as described above, it can be seen 
that this electron emitting electrode can be made to 
function as a controllable source of supply of threshold 
currents. Accordingly, with proper design, the device 
mentioned in the last paragraph above can be made to 
operate over the extended part of its characteristic as 
pre^nted in curve d. The photo glow tube is a device 
which has this characteristic. 

If a pulsating glow-discharge be established with an 
alternating voltage impressed across two initially 
inactive electrodes in a device similar to that shown 
in Fig. la, the currents which flow in opposite directions 
will be the same provided the two electrodes are equal 
in area. If, however, one of the electrodes is reduced 
in area, rectification will be obtained. The degree of 
rectification obtained will depend upon the relative 
areas of the two electrodes. The current which passes 
in any one direction is roughly proportional to the area 
of the electrode which, at the instant, is functioning 
as a cathode. 

The application of glow-discharge devices to the 
general problem of rectification has not been made the 
subject of any part of this paper. 

The following table will serve to show the relation 
between the various photoelectric and glow-discharge 
devices in agreement with the general discussion 
above. 


TABLE I 



High vacuum 

Gas space 

Electrodes Inactive..,. 

One active Electrode.. 

High vacuiun 
Photo cell 

Two electrode glow tube 
Grid-glow tube 

Photo-glow tube 

Gas-ftlled photo cell 
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Light Sensitive Devices 
1. Photoelectrie Cell. The first observation of the 
photoelectric phenomenon was made in 1887 by Hertz, 
who noticed that a spark would pass across a spark-gap 
more readily when the electrodes were illuminated than 
when they were in darkness. A year later Hallwachs 
noted (a) that a n^atively charged body readily loses 
its charge and (b) that an initially uncharged body 



Pig. 2—^Photoelbctmc Cells Showing Ttpb of Base 
Mounting. The Two Sizes are Respectively (a) 2^^ In. 
AND (b) 1 In. in Diameter 

acquires a positive charge when illuminated by ultra¬ 
violet light. In 1889 Elster and Geitel showed that the 
more electro-positive metals, such as rubidium, potas¬ 
sium, sodium, etc., would display this same effect when 
ejcposed to ordinary light of the visible spectrum. The 
effects are due to the emission of negative electrons by 
the photoelectrically active material, which emission 
takes place when that material is illuminated by light 
of suitable frequency. 


The modern photoelectric cell inodeled somewhat 
after the originals by Elster and Geitel takes advantage 
of this action and reduces the phenomenon to one 
having extremely practical uses. 

Two such cells as developed by Dr. Zworykin of the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories are shown in 
Pig. 2. The spherical portions of the lai^e and the 
small size cell in parts ft and b of Pig. 2 are respec¬ 
tively 2 in. and in. in diameter, both sizes being 
mounted-in standard tube bases for ease in mounting 
and in making connections. 

Both sizes are made in the high-vacuum and gas-filled 
types. The partidulai’ characteristics of each type 
will be pointed out in a later paragraph. 

The larger cell is shown in greater detail in Pig. 3. 
The photoelectrically active cathode consists of a layer 
of photo active alloy deposited on the inner surface of the 
spherical portion of the cell. A cleared circular 
aperture serves as a window for admitting light to the 
active surface. A short wire lead makes connection 



Pig. 3—^Details op the 2}i In. Diameter Photoelectric 
Cell Showing Interior Structure 

through the glass press between the active layer and 
one prong on the base. 

The anode structure consists of a ring of metal ribbon 
supported in the center of the cell by a section of wire 
which passes through the press and out to a second 
prong on the base. Means are provided to insure free¬ 
dom from internal stray leakage currents. 

A t 3 q)ieal curve of cell response plotted as current in 
microamperes per lumen of light flux at various voltages 
for a particular high-vacuum cell is shown in Pig. 4a. 
Curve 1 of Pig. 4b shows the relation between the same 
quantities for a particular gas-filled cell. The two t 3 rpes 
of cells display the typical curves which were presented 
in parts 6 and c of Pig. 1 as applying to high-vacuum 
and gas-filled devices having an electron emitting 
dectrode. 

The high-vacuum cell is seen to yield its saturation 
value of current at a comparatively low voltage. The 
gas filled cell while displaying a similar behavior at the 
lower voltages diows a rising characteristic on the 
higher voltage due to the additional conductivity result- 
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ing from the ionization of the gas. Curve 2 of Fig. 4b 
is the illumination limit curve appl 3 dng to the same gas 
filled cell. Its significance lies in the fact that at any 
particular voltage, as for example V, at which time the 
cell passes i microamperes per lumen, the maximum 
amount of light flux which can be supplied to the cell 
without causing the cell to glow is represented by L 
lumens. This illumination limit curve is essentially 
the “threshold” current portion of the curve previously 
discussed and presented in part d of Fig. 1. If for any 
particular application it is considered desirable to take 
advantage of the extreme sensitivity which the cell has 



Applied Voltage 


a 



b 

PzG. 4 —Curves Showing Photo-Cell Current in Micro¬ 
amperes PER Lumen of Light Flux as a Function of Applied 
. Voltage fob (a) the High Vacuum and (b,l) the Gab 
Filled Cell 

(Plotted in the above manner the oharacteristlcs of the 2j4 in. and the 
IK In. diameter cells are identical). In (b, 2) is shown the illumination 
limit curve 

at the higher voltages, it can be seen from this curve 
that the luminous flux must be reduced. For the partic¬ 
ular cell whose characteristics are presented in Fig. 4b, 
it is accordingly evident that if for example it is desired 
to operate at a sensitivity of 30 microamperes per 
lumen the maximum luminous light flux supplied to the 
cell must be held close to, but not above 0.102 lumens. 
It is to be pointed out that Curve 2 represents the 
limiting conditions, which in actual operation are 
purposely avoided by a safe working margin. 
Obviously the high-vacuum photo cell, by reason of its 
tendency towards saturation, is not subject to these 
limitations. 


The photo cells described above are standard. For 
very special applications cells of special size and shape 
have been employed. In one instance, that of a sorting 
unit (described elsewhere), the cells are very small, 
being cylindrical in shape and 0.5 in. in diameter by 
1.75 in. long. 

2. Photo-Glow Tube. The photo glow tube de¬ 
veloped by D. D. Knowles of the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories is a device in principle essen¬ 
tially the same as a gas-filled photoelectric cell with the 
exception that it is designed to operate at a voltage 
above what was called the glow point voltage in the 
case of the photo cell previously described. 

The photo glow tube is presented in more detail 
imder the general heading of glow-discharge devices. 

3. Selenium Cells. The selenium cell is a form of 
light sensitive device which functions by reason of the 
variation in conductivity of the metal selenium with 
illmnination. While the change in conductivity of 
selenium is considered to be due to the release of photo 
electrons,’ the normal construction and operation of 
such cells is such that they do not fit well into the 
summary in Table 1. To date the selenium cell has not 
been reduced to the same degree of practicability as 
have the devices discussed above. Some cells have 
appeared on the market but they have been very low- 
voltage cells capable of delivering only small amounts 
of energy in the output circuit, which energy is insuffi¬ 
cient to control sturdy relays. Successive cells of any 
one type display wide variations in response. 

The current output of a .selenium cell at constant 
voltage varies with the square root of the illumination. 
The speed of response of a selenium cell is considerably 
slower than that of a photoelectric cell but the current 
which passes is much greater. However, unless more 
constant cells are developed, which will make it possible 
to control sturdy relays without necessitating amplifi¬ 
cation, their usefulness will be very limited, since with 
these shortcomings they are inferior to photoelectric 
cells and amplifiers. 

New cells of 110-volt rating able to deliver several 
watts in the output circuit are under development but 
as yet they are still a laboratory device. 

Glow-Discharge Devices 

1. The Two Electrode Glow Tube—Glow Meter Bulb. 
An example of a glow-discharge tube in its simplest 
form is the glow meter bulb shown in Fig. 5a. The 
bulb consists essentially of the two small coiled elec¬ 
trodes sealed into the glass bulb proper, which is filled 
with neon gas at low pressure. The finished bulb is 
small,, being in* in diameter and about in. long. 
Under an impressed voltage of sufficient magnitude the 
bulb becomes filled with the orange-red neon glow and 
passes current. 

3. “Photoelectric Conduction in Selenium,*’ R. J, Piersol, 
Phys. Rev,, 30, November 1927» p. 664 
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"Z. Grid-Glow Tvbe. The grid controlled glow tube 
as developed by Knowles* consists essentially, of a 
cylindrical aluminum cathode, an anode, and a grid, 
both of the latter being made of heavy nickel wire. 
The three electrodes are inclosed in a glass tube con¬ 
taining neon gas at a low pressure. A photograph of 
the tube is shown in Fig. 6a and a sketch showing the 
construction is shown in Fig. 6b. 



High Tension Leads_ 

Insulator— pJ-L • J-1 L _ I 



a a 

Fig. 5—(a) Two Electrode Glow Tube for Electric Static 
Glow Meter 

(b) Connections for Electric Static Glow Meter 
WHEN Used as Ground Detector 




b b 

Pig. 6—(a) Photograph of The Grid-Glow Tube 

(b) Sketch Showing Details of Construction of 
THE Grid-Glow Tube 


The grid-glow tube can be used on both direct and 
altCTnating current but, as will be pointed out, its 
characteristics are somewhat different on the two 
sources. 

The impedance offered to the flow of current from 
the aluminum cylinder, the cathode, to the central 
wire, the anode, is practically inflnite under all con¬ 
ditions. The impedance offered to the flow of current 

4. “The Grid-Glow Tube Relay, D. D. Knowles, The Electric 
Journal, April, 1928. 


in the reverse direction is quite low when the tube is 
glowing, amounting to about 20,000 ohms at 8 milli- 
amperes. The glow resistance is not constant but 
varies inversely with the current. As a result, the drop 
over the glow is constant at about 160 volts at all 
times. To prevent the discharge from passing from 
a glow to a destructive arc a series resistor must be 
employed in saies with the tube, which should limit 
the current to about 10 milliamperes (effective). 

A imique feature of the grid glow tube is the fact that 
the voltage required to start the glow is subject to 
control within wide limits by means of the grid electrode. 

A simple circuit for the grid-glow tube is shown in 
Fig. 7a. If the grid be free (thoroughly insulated) 
about 600 to 900 volts, d-c., depending on the partic¬ 
ular tube in use, will be required to start the glow and 
operate the relay. This is due to the fact that under 
free grid conditions the grid will assume a high negative 
charge, which, if not allowed to leak off, will rise suffi¬ 
ciently to block the tube. The fact that the grid does 
assume this high negative charge gives rise to one form 
of control of the breakdown voltage. 



Fig. 7—Schematic Circuit Diagrams Showing Basic 
Features Involved in Control of the Grid-Glow Tube 

In (a) the use of the Grid Resistor functioning as an anode to grid 
leakage path Is shown and in (b) the use of a de-sensitizing Impedance is 
shown 


Any conducting path placed in the grid to anode 
circuit will permit the grid charge to leak off and permit 
the tube to operate providing the leakage takes place 
at a sufficiently high rate as demanded by the “thresh¬ 
old” current portion of curve d of Fig. 1. The leakage 
path may be in the form of a condenser, a resistor, or 
its equivalent; as, for example, a photo cell or a flame. 
The controlling effect of a grid resistance for alternat¬ 
ing current and direct current is shown in Fig. 8. 

The amount of energy which must be handled by a 
pair of control contacts placed in series with the leak¬ 
age resistor in Fig. 7a, is a very minute quantity. 
Accordingly it is important that dirt, dust, and moisture 
be kept out of the tube socket. A good quality socket 
shoidd be used to avoid leakage in the socket itself. 
The ratio between the energy controlled in the output 
of the glow tube and the energy which the above 
mentioned contacts are called upon to handle is subject 
to control, and on occasion may be made very high. 
For instance, if the grid resistance in Fig. 7a is about 
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100 megohms, it will be found that a grid current of the 
order of one microampere will be sufficient to permit 
the main discharge to start for a certain safe normal 
anode to cathode voltage. Assuming the relay con¬ 
tacts to be of one ampere capacity, it is seen that the 



Pia. 8 —Q-bid-Glow Grid-Resistance Control 
Characteristics for A-C. and D-C. Circcits 



Grid Bias Voltage 

Fig. 9 —Gbid-Gi/Ow Tube Curves Showing A-c. and D-c. 
Anode to Cathode Breakdown and Break Off Voltages 
AS A Function op Grid Bias Voltage. 

(Data taken with Zero Grid Resistor in use) 

current ratio for this case is of the order of one million 
to one. 

If the sensitivity of such a circuit be thought too 
great, a means of varying the sensitivity as shown in 
Mg. 7b can be used. For a given value of voltage 


between anode and cathode, the ratio between Zi 
and Z 2 will determine whether or not the tube is to 
break down. The sum of Zi + Z 2 governs the sensi¬ 
tivity; that is, the energy which is lost in the control 
circuit. By reducing the sensitivity in this manner 
the effects of extraneous leakage paths such as socket 
insulation resistance will be lessened. 

If instead of connecting a leakage resistor between 
anode and grid, an actual voltage is impressed across 
these points, a second form of control results. Plotting 
as ordinates the values of the anode to cathode voltage 
required to cause the tube to glow, and as abscissas the 
values of the grid to anode voltages, we obtain the 
“breakdown” curves Nos. 1 and 2 of Fig. 9 for alternating 
current and direct current respectively. The grid to anode 
voltage or bias voltage is considered as negative or posi- 



b 


Pig. 10 —(a) Photograph op the Photo-Glow Tube 

(b) Schematic Circuit Diagram Involving the 
Photo-Glow Tube 

live according to whether the grid is negative or positive 
with respect to the anode at the time the anode is 
positive with respect to the cathode. 

As was mentioned before, the voltage drop over the 
glow amounts to 160 volts. Accordingly the anode to 
cathode voltage must be at least 160 volts if the glow is 
to persist. Curve No. 3 of Mg. 9 shows the “break- 
off” curve for d-c. operation. Since on a-c. the voltage 
wave falls below fhe 160-volt value in each cycle, the 
“breakdown” and “breakoff” curves for a-c. operation 
are seen to coincide. 

On direct current, therefore, once the tube has been set 
in operation by a certain grid influence, itwill continue to 
operate even after the influence has been removed. 
The glow can be stopped only by reducing the applied 
anode-cathode voltage below the 160-volt value. On 
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alternating ciorrent however, since the breakdown and 
breakoff curves coincide, thetubewillstartandstopglow¬ 
ing accordingly as the grid influence is applied or removed. 

Advantage may be taken of such characteristics. 
In the circuit shown in Pig. 16, a glow tube is used to 
leave a permanent record of the occurrence of a transient 
in the light supplied to the photo cells. It is function¬ 
ing in that circuit as an “instantaneous pickup and 
seal-in” type of relay without contacts. 



Pio. 11 —Curves Showing the A-c. and D-c. Breakdown 
AND Break Off Voltages as a Function of Illumination 
FOR THE Photo-Glow Tube 

Further uses of the grid-glow tube are brought out 
under the heading of “Applications.” 

S. Photo-Glow Tvhe. As mentioned before, the 
photo glow tube developed by Knowles is a device in 
principle essentially the same as a gas-filled photo¬ 
electric cell, with the exception that it is designed to 
operate at a voltage above what was called the glow 
point voltage in the case of the photo cdl previously 
desCTibed. 

One form of photo glow tube is shown in Fig. 10 a. 
The anode is a cfflitrally located wire having a small 
area exposed. The cathode, the film of metal deposited 
upon the inner surface of the glass, serves two functions. 
The cathode is coated with the photo-active substance 
and as such sarves as a source of electrons when illumi¬ 
nated. Under an impressed voltage of sufficient magni¬ 
tude, accumulative ionization of the gas with which 
the tube is filled sets in when the tube is illuminated, 
and a current will pass, the cathode forming one of the 
electrodes for the passage of this glow current as well. 

Typical performance curves for the photo glow tube 
are shown in Fig. 11. These curves serve to bring out 
the fact that the glow, once started, can be made to 
stop upon a reduction in illmnination when the tube is 
run on alternating current. On direct current however, 
the glow is self-sustaining and will persist either until 
the circuit is opened or the applied voltage is reduced 


below a value corresponding to the value for the con¬ 
stant drop over the glow discharge. 

A resistor is normally connected in series with the 
photo glow tube to limit the glow cmrent to a safe value 
of 8 milliamperes. A typical circuit diagram for the use 
of this tube is shown in Fig. 10b. 

The response of the photo glow tube is practically 
instantaneous, and the current which the tube passes 
is of sufficient magnitude to operate small relays di¬ 
rectly, no amplification being necessary. 

As developed at the present time, the life of the photo 
glow tube on continuous duty is not very long. _ Con¬ 
sequently it should be applied only where the tube is 
normally not illuminated, and where only an abnormal 
condition causes breakdown. 

Applications 
Light Sensitive Devices. 

1. Photo Cell Amplifier Unit. The normal current 
output of the photoelectric cell being of the order 
of micro-amperes is not readily put to use directly 
except through the use of very sensitive instruments; 
it requires that a degree of amplification be given it 
in order that less sensitive associated apparatus may be 
employed. A vacuum-tube amplifier may be used for 
this purpose. One form of such an amplifier is shown 
in Fig. 12. 



Fig. 12—It^lusthation Photo-Cklii Ampupibu Unit Show¬ 
ing A Diameter Photo Cell and a Standard 

201-A Radio Tube in Position on the Panel 

The internal wiring of the amplifier unit is shown in 
Fig. 13a. The photo cell and the grid resistor are in 
series between terminals A and X. Their common 
point is run direct to the grid of the amplifier tube. 
The filament and plate leads to the amplifier tube are 
run out as shown. Except in special cases, terminals A 
and P are connected together, a connecting linlc being 
provided for this purpose. The performance of the 
unit as a whole is evident from an inspection of the typi¬ 
cal vacuum tube characteristics as shown in Fig. 13c 
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and the scheme of connection shown in Fig. 13b. 
Assuming the photo cell is dark, it can be seen that the 
grid will be at a negative potential with respect to the 
filament as determined almost solely by the value of the 
C battery. If the photo cell be illuminated, a current 
will flow under the influence of the B and C batteries 
combined, from the positive terminal of the B battery 



PiQ. 13—(a) Intbrnal Wiring Diagram op the Photo-Cell 
Amplifier Unit 

(b) Schematic Diagram Showing Simple Circxtit 
FOR Use with Photo-Cell Amplifier Unit 
( o) Typical Dynamic Plate Current—Grid Bias 
Characteristio for an Amplifier Tube 
( d) Typical Curves Showing the Amplifier Plate 
Current as a Punction of Illumination on 
THE Photo Cell for Various Values of the 
Grid Resistor 

through the photo cell, and will then return to the nega¬ 
tive terminal of the C battery after passing through 
the grid resistor, across which, as a result, there will 
exist a difference of potential. The polarity of this 
voltage drop over the grid resistor will be such as to 
tend to cause the grid to become positive with respect 
to the filament; in other words, the effective negative 
grid bias will have been reduced. From Fig. 18c, it can 
be seen that this reduction in bias voltage will result in 
an increased flow of plate cxurent, and as a result the 
relay in the plate circuit will be energized. 

Assuming an initial bias voltage of 9 yolts, and 
assuming a 50-megohm grid resistor in use, it is seen 
from Fig. 13c, that upon illuminating the photo cell 
slightly, if 0.06 micro-ampere should flow, the voltage 
drop over the grid resistor would amount to 6 volts 
and the plate current would rise from one milliamp^e 
to three milliamperes. From the typical curve in Fig. 
13d, for a 50-megohm grid resistor, it is seen that an 
illumination intensity of about 5 footrcandles should 
produce this result. 

The unit responds very quickly to changes in illumi¬ 
nation. The time lag is generally of the order of 0.001 


to 0.0001 second. This figure is for the plate current 
in the vacuum tube. When a relay is used an additional 
time lag enters, depending on the speed with which the 
moving armature picks up and closes its contacts. 

Typical curves showing milliamperes plate current as 
a function of cell illumination for various grid resistors 
in use are shown in Fig. 13d. By the proper choice of 
grid resistor, amplifier tube, and circuit voltage, the 
region of the curve wherein plate current is proportional 
to the illumination can be made to cover either wide or 
narrow ranges of illumination intensities to suit any 
particular requirements. 

Since both the photoelectric cell and the amplifier 
tube are inherently rectifiers, the entire circuit can be 
operated on alternating current. In this case it is cus¬ 
tomary to shunttherelay, shown in theplate circuit of the 
amplifier tube, with a condenser to minimize the effect of 
the ripple. Circuits have been developed that lend them¬ 
selves particularly to alternating current operation. 

By means of a special circuit the photo cell can be 
made to bring about a reduction instead of an increase 
in the amplifier tube plate current upon being illumi¬ 
nated. This modification is incorporated in the circuit 
shown in Fig. 21. The modification in addition to 
bringing about the above mentioned reversed amplify¬ 
ing effect provides a satisfactory means of compensation 
for changes in line voltage which would otherwise 
seriously affect the constancy of the calibration of the 
amplifier unit. 

The grid resistor used as a coupling resistor between 
the photoelectric cell and the amplifier tube is of the 
“thin-film” type shown in Fig. 14. The resistance 
proper is made up of a small helix of glass coated with a 
thin film of metal evaporated in the process of construc¬ 
tion, from the concentrically located molybdenum 
filament. The filament is used only in the construction 
of the thin resistance film. 

Other tsnpes of grid resistors are used for special 
requirements. 



Pig. 14—The Thin Metal Film Type of Grid Resistor Used 
IN The Photo-Cell Amplifier Units 

2. MvM-CM Circuit. An estremely useful modi¬ 
fication of the simple photoelectric cell amplifier 
circuit of Fig. 13b, is the multi-cell arrangement shown 
in Fig. 15. 

For a given voltage impressed across the series circuit 
composed of the cells and the grid resistor, the voltage 
drop over the resistor and the voltage per cell depends 
upon the number of cells, the illumination, and the 
current-voltage curve for each cdl. For uniform 
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illumination and for identical cells the voltage per cell 
will be the same. 

The cells generally used in such series arrangements 
are of the high vacuum type. By reason of the pro¬ 
nounced saturation effect of such cells the response of 
the series of cells to a reduction in the illumination on 



15— SiNGij!] .Stagic Mnr/n-CKU. OiitcuiT fou Amplifica¬ 
tion OF PlIOTO-C’WLL CUUIIKNTS DjSIUVND FROM A GrOUP OF 
Photo CiuLriK ( ^)NNK<n'Ki> in iSkuies 

one cell only, as is manifested by a reduction in voltage 
drop over the grid resistor and a consequent reduction 
in amplifier tube plate current, is almost as pronounced 
as it is for a reduction of like amount in the illumination 
supplied to all of the cells of the series. In other words, 
the partial darkening of one cell of the series is very 
nearly equivalent to a partial darkening (to the same 
extent) of all of the cells of the series. 

The respond afforded by the single-stage circuit 
can of course be increased through the use of additional 
stages of vacuum tube amplification. A circuit show¬ 
ing such an arrangement is presented in Pig. 16. The 
details of this circuit are further taken up under the 
topic “Sorting of Materials.” 


To Source of D. C. 



Pi(i. 16 -~Onk Poum op Two Staob D-c. Amplification of 
Photo-Cmll GimnBNTS. The Grid-Glow Tube ib Shown 
IN THIS CiRCOiT Functioning as an Instantanbovb “Pick¬ 
up AND Seal-In” Type of Relay without Contacts 

8. Sorting of Materials, Fig. 17 shows in schematic 
form the essential elements involved in the photo¬ 
electric examination of surfaces of materials. Light is 
supplied by the concentrated filament lamp and is 
brought to a focus at the surface under examination. 


The amount of light which the photo cell receives by 
reflection is dependent upon the reflection coefficient 
for the particular portion of the surface illuminated. 

Any discontinuity or irregularity in the surface under 
examination which results in a variation from normal 
in the light flux supplied to the photo cell is made evi- 


Lamp 



Fig. 17—Sketch Showing the Essential Elements Tn- 

VOLVED IN THE APPLICATION OF A PlTOTO CeLL TO THE EXAMI¬ 
NATION AND Sorting op Opaque Materials 

dent by the amplifier circuits which are connected to 
the photo cell. 

Obviously the actual area under examination is quite 
limited when a single photoelectric cell is used. The 
multi-cell arrangement discussed previously lends itself 
very well to the examination of more extended surfaces 
where it is desired to pick out irregularities extending 
over relatively small parts of the surface. 

A photograph of a multi-cell unit employing special 
cells of only J^in. diameter is shown in Fig. 18. This 
particular unit incorporates all of the essentials pointed 



PiQ. 18 —Photograph Showing a Housing Built to Accom¬ 
modate A Special Straight Line Filament Lamp, a Cylindri¬ 
cal Condensing Lens, and a Series Connected Group of 
Special One-Half Inch Diameter Photo Cells. The Unit 
IS AN Experimental Model Used in a Photoelectric Sort¬ 
ing Application 

out in Fig. 17. The light is supplied by a special 
straight-line filament lamp and is brought to a straight 
line focus on the surface imder examination by means of 
a cylindrical lens. ' The material under examination 
can be made to travel automatically in a direction at 
right angles to the line of light focused on the surface. 
Associated apparatus can be employed so that surface 
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irregularities of a certain magnitude will cause auto¬ 
matic separation of perfect from imperfect material. 
One of the amplifying circtdts associated with this unit 
is the one mentioned before and presented in its ele¬ 
mentary form in Fig. 16. In this particular circuit, 
advantage is taken of the d-c. seal-in characteristics of 
the grid-glow tube, with the result that even if the 
above mentioned surface irregularity be of very short 
duration, the output of the control circuit is left 
permanently affected by the passage of the irregularity. 
This gives time for relatively slow moving relays to act, 
and for mechanical movements to take place in the 
assodated automatic sorting machinery. Fig. 19 
shows an assembled amplifier unit. 

Color Measurements and Sorting. The single 
photoelectric cell and amplifier as represented by the 
photo cell amplifier unit of Fig. 12 can be used in con¬ 
junction with color filters to aid in matching the colors 
of materials. 



Pia. 19 —^Photograph Showing the Amplifier Unit Used 
WITH the Unit Shown in Pig. 18. This Amplipibb Makes 
Use op the Grid-Glow Tube in the Manner Shown in 
Fig. 16 

By substituting a second photoelectric cell for the 
grid resistor K g in Fig. 13b and by illuminating the 
two photo cells by light reflected from the surface or 
surfaces under examination, a difference in the reflec¬ 
tion coeffidents of the materials can within limits be 
detected regardless of the absolute value of those 
coeffidents. 

5. Photoelectric Smoke Recorder. A photoelectric 
smoke recorder has been developed for power plants 
for the purpose of recording the smoke density in the 
smoke stack. 

While the plant operator has had available instru¬ 
ments such as the CO* meter and the boiler meter, 
which instruments assist in operating the boilers effi¬ 
ciently, there has been no device available which would 
give him a true indication of smoke. For this reason, 
methods like the Ringelman’s Chart had to be resorted 
to. Evidently, any visual method that depends on 
watching the smoke issuing from the stack, is very 


approximate, as it depends upon the eye of the operator, 
and is entirely useless at night. Since smoke abate¬ 
ment is a subject that receives more and more attention, 
as is evidenced by smoke ordinances in all laige cities, 
the photoelectric smoke detector should find a valuable 
field. 



Pig. 21—Photoelectric Smoke Recorder Installation for 
Measuring Smoke Density in Smoke Stack 

Fig. 20 shows a sketch of an outdoor installation and 
Fig. 21 a diagram of the circuit. A pipe extends 
through the breaching or stack on one end of which is 
mounted a light source and lens. On the other end is 
located the photoelectric cell and amplifier unit, similar 
to that shown in Fig. 12 plus other control equipment. 
In the boiler room is located the indicating or recording 
meter, calibrated in degrees of smoke, as well as an 
alarm which rings whenever the smoke density reach^ 
ajpredetermined amount. 

ft 



Pig. 21—Circuit Diagr am cp Photoelectric Smoke 
Recorder 


The device operates entirely from the available a-c. 
supply, the light source and vacuum tube being operated 
at a rating that insures long life and the device being 
compensated for voltage variations of the supply 
source. The light source unit and the receiving unit 
are of weatherproof construction. They are so de¬ 
signed that no smoke or dirt can settle on the lenses, 
photo cell, or light source. 
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Among other applications of this device, an important 
one might be in the mining industry in connection with 
high-voltage ore dust precipitators, for indicating or 
recording the efficiency and operativeness of the 
precipitators. 

6. Photoelectric Smoke Detector, This device is 
similar to the smoke recorder except that it is simplified 
mechanically. It consists of two units, the light 


A B 

Pig. 22—Photoelectric Smoke Detector 

a. Light soiirce unit 

b. Photo-cell amplifier and control unit 

source and the photo cell amplifier unit, photographs 
of which are shown respectively in parts a and b of 
Pig. 22. The circuit diagram is similar to that of the 
smoke recorder shown in Fig. 21. Both the light 
source and the photo cell amplifier unit are operated 
directly from alternating current. 

Whenever smoke interrupts the beam of light or 
cuts off part of the light, a relay in the amplifier circuit 
operates. An important application of this device is 



Pig. 23—^Application of Photoelectric Smoke Detector 
TO Generator Pbotbction 

1. Smoke detector 

2. Carbon dioxide cylinders 

3. Electric-automatic-manual head 

4. Discharge 

in connection with fire extinguishing apparatus such 
as CO? equipments. It can be used for protection 
of electrical machinery such as generators, as shown in 
Fig. 23, and in many industrial fields, particularly where 
a fire is apt to spread quickly and cause damage in a 
short time, as in dipping tanks, lacquer spray booths, 
etc. So far thermostats have been used for automatic¬ 
ally releasing the extinguishing equipment, but these 
thermostats are inherently slow. 


Many other uses suggest themselves for this device, 
such as for counting and timing operations. An 
interesting application is that of a photoelectric flag 
switch in steel mills, suitable for starting shears when 
rolling light flat material. Various types of mechanical 
switches have been used to start the shears which cut 
up the material into definite lengths while the material 
is still in motion, but they do not stand up under severe 
service conditions. A light sensitive device obviates 
these difficulties. 

7. Photo-Glow Tube Unit. A photograph of a 
photo glow tube vmit is shown in Fig. 24, The circuit 
is similar to that shown in Fig. 10b, the source of voltage 
being 110 volts a-c. stepped up through a transformer 
having secondary taps for adjustments. As mentioned 
before, photo glow tubes have not been developed to a 
stage where they have a long life when the glow dis¬ 
charge passes continuously. However, if they are 
normally deenergized and have to function at more or 
less infrequent intervals, their life is very satisfactory. 
On account of the simplicity of such a unit it is to be 
preferred over the photoelectric cell unit described 
previously. 



Pig. 24—Photo Glow-Tube Unit for Use as a Smoke 
Detector, Flash Detector, Etc. 

One important application of this device is as a flash 
detector, in connection with the protection of oil circuit 
breakers, bus bar structures, etc. * In this manner, fire 
extinguishing means can be released instantly upon the 
occurrence of a severe flash in a circuit breaker in order 
to prevent the spreading of an oil fire. 

Another application is shown in Fig. 26. The device 
shown is an experimental unit and not the commercial 
device. It is used as a paper break recorder on a paper 
machine, and is installed both on the dry end as well 
as on the wet end of the machine. Whenever a break 
occurs, an alarm is sounded so that no time is lost in 
starting the paper going again. Also, a record is made 
on a recording meter to indicate the location of the 
break, the time of the occurrence, and its driration. 

Glow Devices 

1. Electrostatic Glow Meter. One of the simplest 
applications of a glow discharge device is the Electro¬ 
static Glow Meter. The three-phase glow meter 
consists of three small two dectrode glow discharge 
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tubes of the type shovm in Fig. 5a, suitably mounted 
and connected as indicated in Fig. 5b. By the use of a 
set of insulators functioning as a condenser-potenti¬ 
ometer, a voltage is impressed on each tube, which is 
proportional to the voltage between line conductor 
and ground. Normally, the three tubes give out a 



instance previously given, a one-ampere load was con¬ 
trolled with a contact load of only one microampere. 
When operated on alternating current the contacts can 
be placed in series with Za instead of in series with Zi if 
it is desired that the glow tube become deenergized 
upon closing the contacts. 

3. Grid-Glow Tube Dmumtratim SeL The grid- 
glow tube demonstration set pictured in Fig. 26 is a 
device which takes advantage of the condenser potenti¬ 
ometer form of control of the grid-glow tube. The 


Fig. 25—Experimental Installation op a Paper Break 
Recorder on a Paper Machine 

bright orange-red glow which is characteristic of the 
neon gas with which they are filled. A grounded 
conductor is indicated by a darkened tube. 

The electrostatic glow meter is especially applicable 
at high tension switching stations because of the fact 
that potential transformers are not needed. The 



Pig. 27 —Domestic Oil I^uhner Inhtall.ation, Using Grid- 
Glow Ttruiii Control Unit and FfiAme Terminal 


insulator string potentiometer provides an adequate 
energy supply for the device. 



Fig. 26—Grid-Glow Tube Demonstration Set 


no Id 440 
Trdnsfornifir 


Desensitizing * j 
Condenser -Hi 

Grid Glow Tube \ . 
Unit Contained « 
within Dash line \ 

Flame Terminal 


Rciiiiitarice 


Rnorii 

Thermostat i 


Fuel feed Pipes Ignition Translormer^ { I'*] Motor 

—ftirnaceWall ^ 

//(^ Instantaneous Relay 

vW Wv ^ 

^ V \ illll Contact bt Open with Flame Oft 

Eiecirodfis Contact c Ctosed when C is De energized 

Contact c Open alter C is Energized tor 
a Given Time (Closed by Hand) 

Fjg. 28 —OinomT Diagram op Domestic Oil Buhnku 
Control, Using (Uiid-Glow Tuhe Unit a.s a Combustion 
Safety Device 


impedance Z. in Fig. 7b takes the form of a variable 
condenser, which provides a control on the sensitivity. 


2. Grid-Glow Tvbe Used with CorUaet Making 
Instrument. A means for controlling the action of a 
grid glow tube by means of a contact making instru¬ 
ment is afforded by the arrangement in Fig. 7b. As 
mentioned previously, the circuit constants can be so 
arranged that the active contacts are called upon to 
handle currents of very small magnitude. In the 


The impedance Z) is accounted for in the capacity 
between the operator’s hand and the silvered globe. 

The device serves as a novel means for controlling 
moving displays in shop windows. When the demon¬ 
stration set is properly installed and adjusted, it is only 
n^e^ary for the onlooker to bring his open hand up to 
within an inch from the surface of the silvered globe, 
the glow tube being caused to glow and thereby energiz- 
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ing the relay which forms a part of the set. Through 
the circuits set up by the relay contacts, the various 
displays are thus brought into motion. 

Means are provided so that a small metal foil disk 
attached to the inside surface of a window may be con¬ 
nected to the set so as to function in place of the silvered 
globe. A passerby need only bring the palm of his 
hand up to the outside surface of the window near the 
metal disk to start the set and actuate the display. 

A. (rrid-Glow Tube Oil Burner Control. A domestic 
oil burner installation, using a grid-glow tube combus¬ 
tion safety device, is shown in Fig. 27, and a diagram of 
the complete automatic control is shown in Fig. 28. 

Until now, thermostatic devices, operated by the heat 
of the llame and located in the flue or in proximity to 
the fire brick of the furnace, have been used as a safety 
<levice, to prevent puff backs or more serious explosions 
in case of (a) belated electric ignition in starting the 
burner, (b) flame failure while the burner is operating. 
These pulf backs occur if belated ignition takes place 
after a certain amount of atomized oil has been intro¬ 
duced into the furnace, about 5 see. being sufficient to 
cause such trouble. Since these thermostatic devices 
take from 5 to 90 sec. to operate, depending on operat¬ 
ing conditions, unsafe conditions result. 

The grid-glow txibe does not operate on the heat of the 
flame, but on its conductivity, the conductivity being 
zero with no flame. This conductivity is measured 
between a flame terminal and ground, if the flame or the 
conducting ga.ses reach the grounded metallic furnace 
structure (.see Fig. 28), or between two flame terminals. 
The description of the resistance control of the grid glow 


tube as given in the paragraphs relating to Fig. 8 under 
Part 2 of Glow Discharge Devices will serve as an 
explanation of the theory of operation. 

The action of the grid-glow tube is instantaneous, and 
the relay C, Fig. 28, introduces a time delay of 2 to 3 
seconds before shutting down the motor in case of flame 
failure. This time delay is necessary so as to allow 
sufficient time under normal condition for the fuel to 
reach the furnace after the starting of the motor. 

Brief reference has been made in this paper to the 
initiative of our Research Department and interested 
research engineers in the development of the devices 
described in this paper, which is really a basis on which 
the art rests. The authors also wish to acknowledge 
the important work rendered by Dr. V. Zworyldn, 
Mr. D. D. Knowles, and Mr. L. Sutherlin, as well as 
the Research Department as a whole, in the develop¬ 
ment of the applications and complete apparatus de¬ 
scribed in this paper. 

Conclusions 

On account of the wide scope of the subject discussed 
in this paper, it was not possible to cover the theory nor 
the applications of these devices in as much detail as 
might be desirable. However, it is intended to discuss 
several of the topics in this paper more speciflcally in 
other publications. 

It is hoped that this article will act as a stimulus 
toward a broader recognition of the possibilities of tube 
devices in the industry, and that it will bring forth 
valuable suggestions which will resultin other important 
applications. 
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